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laded,  at  least    as    charactoristio    of  'Inductive    liogic 
any  other. 

In  the  course  of  centuries,  the  tradition  has  become  divergen 
and  often  corrupt.     In  this  difficulty,  I  have  ventured,  like  one  < 
two   other   modem   writers,   to  go  back   largely  to  its  source 
Aristotle.     Problems  of  thought  cannot  in  any  case  be   studii 
without  careful  regard  to  their  terminology,  and  their  terminokig 
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A  apology  that  precedes  it  could  mitigate  an  offence,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  convert  my  preface  into  an  apology  for  publishing 
this  book.  Progress,  and  the  hope  of  progress,  in  logical  investiga- 
tions, have  Iain  perhaps  during  the  last  three  generations  chiefly  in 
two  directions,  either  of  analysing  more  closely  the  processes  of 
thought  exhibited  m  the  sciences,  or  of  determining  what  know- 
ledge is,  and  the  relation  of  the  knowing  mind  to  what  it  knows. 
Though  I  have  been  compelled  to  deal  in  some  degree  with  the  first 
of  these  questions,  I  am  well  aware  that  it  demands  a  scientific 
owledge  which  I  do  not  possess ;  the  second  I  have  not  attempted 
iysiematieally  to  discuss.  The  aim  of  the  following  book  is  more 
modest.  There  is  a  body  of  what  might  be  called  traditional  doctrine 
in  Logic,  which  is  not  only  in  fact  used  by  itself  as  an  instrument 
of  intellectual  discipline,  but  ought  also  to  be  in  some  degree 
mastered  by  those  who  would  proceed  to  the  higher  and  abstruser 
problems.  It  is  of  this  traditional  doctrine  that  Benjamin  Jowett 
is  recorded  to  have  said,  that  Logic  is  neither  a  science,  nor  an  art, 
but  a  dodge.  I  could  perhaps  best  describe  the  motive  with  which 
this  work  was  begun,  as  the  desire  to  expound  the  traditional  Logic 
in  a  way  that  did  not  deserve  this  accusation.  The  accusation  was 
doubtless  provoked  by  the  attempt  to  force  into  a  limited  number 
of  forms  processes  of  thought,  many  of  which  can  only  with  pre- 
tence and  violence  be  made  to  fit  them ;  an  attempt,   it  may  be 

'     added,   at  least    as    cliaracteristio    of  'Inductive    Logic*  as  of 
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cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  its  history.  The  termin- 
ology of  Logic  owes  more  to  Aristotle  than  to  any  one  else  ;  but 
there  is  this  further  reason  for  attention  to  what  he  said,  that  much 
prevalent  falsehood  or  confusion  in  the  tradition  is  a  cornij)tion  of 
truths  expressed  by  hin].  At  the  same  time,  I  have  not  pretended 
to  believe  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  his  writings, 

I  have  in  particular  heen  anxious  to  teach  nothing  to  beginners 
which  they  should  afterwards  have  merely  to  unlearn.  They  may 
of  course  come  to  dissent  from  the  positions  here  taken  up;  but 
only,  I  hope,  because  they  think  I  have  the  worst  of  the  argument 
on  a  proper  issue,  and  not  because,  as  meat  for  babes^  I  have  been 
dogmatically  expounding  acknowledged  fictions. 

While  dealing  largely  with  the  more  technical  parts  of  logical 
tradition  and  terminology,  I  have  done  my  best  to  avoid  a  super- 
fluity of  technical  terms ;  and  the  subjects  discussed  have  been  for 
the  most  part  discussed  in  detail,  and  the  principles  involved  in 
them  debated.  The  dryness  with  which  the  more  formal  bmnches 
of  Logic  are  often  charged  springs,  I  think,  in  part  from  their  being 
presented  in  too  cut  and  dried  a  manner  ;  those  who  go  beyond  the 
jejune  outline,  and  get  into  an  argument,  often  find  the  subject  then 
first  begin  to  grow  interesting.  At  any  rate  I  have  tried  to  secure 
this  result  fay  greater  fullness,  and  attention  to  controversial  issues. 
In  every  study  there  must  be  something  to  learn  by  heart;  but 
Logic  should  appeal  as  far  as  possible  to  the  reason,  and  not  to  the 
memory.  Thus  such  a  question  as  the  'reduction'  of  syllogisms 
has  been  dealt  with  at  length,  not  from  any  wish  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  or  burden  the  student  with  need- 
less antiquarianism,  hut  because  the  only  thing  of  any  real  value 
in  the  subject  of  reduction  is  just  that  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  our  processes  of  thinking  which  is  involved  in  asking  whether 
there  is  any  justification  for  reducing  all  syllogisms  to  the  first 
figure. 

Topics  whose  main  interest  is  obviously  historical  or  antiquarian 
liave  been  either  relegated  to  footnotes  or  placed  in  closer  type  and 
between  brackets ;  and  as  I  have  followed  the  advice  to  translate 
what  Greek  I  quote^  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  these 
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cussions  which  a  reader  need  be  altogether  precluded  from  fol- 
lowing hy  ignorance  o£  that  lang^oage.  I  have  also  put  between 
brackets  in  closer  type  other  passages  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  might  be  omitted  without  spoiling  the  argument }  among 
the  matters  so  treated  is  the  fourth  figure  of  syllogism  ;  for  I  have 
reverted  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  three  figures,  with  the 
moods  o£  the  fourth  as  indirect  moods  of  the  first. 

I  ho])e  that  I  have  suificiently  acknowledged  all  detailed  obliga- 
tions to  previous  writers  in  the  places  where  they  occur.  Bat  I  owe 
here  a  more  comprehensive  acknowledgement  both  to  the  published 
work  of  Sigwart,  Lotze,  Mr.  F.  H,  Bradley,  and  Professor  Bosanquet, 
and  to  the  instruction  received  in  private  discussion  with  various 
friends.  Among  these  I  should  like  to  mention  in  particular 
Mr.  J.  Cook  Wilson,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Wykebara  Professor 
of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  whose  reluctance  to  write 
is   a   source    to   many    of   serious    disappointment   and   concern ; 

r.  J.  A.  Smith,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College;  Mr.  C.  C.  J.  Webb, 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College;  Mr.  H.  H.  Joachim,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College ;  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Prichard,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  To  the  last  three  of  these,  and  also  to  Mr.  C. 
Cannan,  Secretar>'  to  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press,  I  am 
farther  indebted  for  the  great  kindness  with  which  they  read  large 
portions  of  the  work  in  MS.  or  in  proof ;  without  their  suggestions 
and  corrections  it  would  be  even  more  imperfect  than  it  is. 
Lastly,  I  have  to  thank  my  sister.  Miss  J.  M.  Joseph,  for  the 
help  she  gave  me  in  reading  the  whole  of  the  proof-sheets  and  in 
undertaking  the  laborious  and  ungrateful  task  of  checking  the 
index. 
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OP  THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ENQUIRY 


It  is  a  common  practice  to  begin  a  treatise  on  any  science  with 
a  discussion  of  it«  definition.  By  this  means  the  reader's  attention 
is  directed  to  the  proper  objects^  and  to  those  featnres  of  them,  with 
which  the  science  is  concerned ;  a  real  advantage,  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Logic,  those  objects  are  not  apprehended  through  the  sensee,  and 
for  this  reason  ordinarily  attract  little  notice.  But  the  same  reason 
which  makes  a  definition  of  Logic  at  the  outset  useful,  makes  any 
controversy  about  its  definition  useless  at  such  an  early  stage.  The 
reader  is  too  unfamiliar  with  the  subject-matter  of  his  science  to  be 
able  to  judge  what  definition  betit  indicates  its  nature;  he  cannot 
expect  thoroughly  to  understand  the  definition  that  is  given,  until 
he  has  become  familiar  with  that  which  is  defined.  The  definition 
will  at  first  guide  more  tlmn  enlighten  him;  but  if,  as  he  proceeds, 
he  finds  that  it  helps  to  bring  unity  into  the  different  enquiries  upon 
which  he  successively  enters,  it  %vill  so  far  be  justified. 

Logic   is   a  science,   in  the   sense   that  it   seeks   to   know  the 
principles  of  some  subject  which  it  studies.     The  different  sciences 
differ  in   the  subjects  which   they  so  study;    astronomy  studies 
e    movements    of    the   heavenly   bodies,    botany   the  struoturef 
wth,  history,  and  habits  of  plants,  geometry  the  properties  of 
in    space;     but  each    attempts  to  discover  the  principUs 
underlying  the  facts  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  and  to  explain  the 
great  variety  of  facts  by  the  help  of  one  set  of  principles.     These 
principles  are  often  spoken  of  as  laws ;   and  in  the  physical  scienoes 
that  deal  vrith  change,  as  'laws  of  nature ^     The  phrase  may 
suggest  that '  nature '  is  not  the  sum  of  things  and  of  events  in  the 
physical  universe,  but  a  sort  of  power  prescribing  to  these  the  rules 
which  they  are  to  follow  in  their  behaviour;  as  the  King  in  Parlia- 
I      ment  prescribes  rules  of  conduct  to  his  people.     That,  however,  is 
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not  what  we  have  to  understand  in  science  bj  a  '  law ' ;  a  law  in 
science  is  not,  like  hmnau  laws^  a  rule  enjoined  hut  sometimes  dis- 
regarded ;  it  is  a  principle  illustrated — and  existing  only  in  the 
necessity  of  its  being  illustrated — in  the  department  of  fact  to  which 
it  belongs.  There  are  therefore  no  breaches  of  scieutiBc  law,  or  of  a 
law  of  nature ' ;  if  events  are  observed  which  do  not  conform  to  what 
we  have  hitherto  called  a  law,  we  conclude  not  that  the  law  is  broken, 
but  that  we  were'  ignorant  of  the  true  law ;  if  water,  for  example, 
were  observed  to  boil  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  212"  Fahr.,  we  should  infer  not  that  the  law  that 
water  boils  at  212''  Fahr.  was  broken  but  that  it  is  not  a  law  of 
nature  that  water  boils  at  212**  Fahr., — that  there  are  other 
conditions  which  have  to  be  fulfilled,  if  water  is  to  boil  at  that 
temperature ;  and  the  '  law  *  is  that  it  should  boil  only  when  those 
conditions  are  fulfilled.  Such  laws,  the  general  principles  to  which 
objectfi  in  their  properties  and  their  behaviour  do  actually  conform, 
are  what  the  physical  sciences  seek  to  discover,  each  in  its  own 
department,  and  if  Logic  is  a  science,  it  must  have  a  department  of 
its  own,  in  which  it  seeks  for  principles  and  laws. 

That  department  is  thought,  but  thought  is  always  thought 
about  something ;  and  thinking  cannot  be  studied  in  abstraction  from 
anything  thought  about.  But  yet  in  the  same  way  that  we  may 
study  the  laws  of  motion,  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  movement 
of  all  bodies,  without  studying  all  the  bodies  that  ever  move,  so  we 
may  study  the  laws  of  thought,  as  they  are  exemplified  in  thinking 
about  all  subjects,  without  studying  all  the  subjects  that  are  ever 
thought  of.  This  comparison  may  be  pushed  further.  Just  as  we 
must  have  experience  of  moving  bodies,  before  we  can  investigate 
the  laws  of  their  motion,  so  we  must  have  experience  of  thinking 
about  things,  before  we  can  investigate  the  principles  of  thinking ; 
only  this  means,  in  the  case  of  thinking,  that  we  must  ourselves 
think  about  things  first,  for  no  one  can  have  experience  of  thinking 
except  in  his  own  mind.  Again,  although,  in  studying  the  laws 
of  motion,  we  do  not  study  every  body  that  moves,  yet  we  must 
always  have  before  our  minds  some  body,  which  we  take  as  repre- 
senting all  possible  bodies  like  it ;  and  in  the  same  way,  when  we 
investigate  the  principles  that  regulate  our  thinking,  though  we  do 

'  The  question  of  the  poasit>iUty  of  a  breach  of  natural  law  need  not 
be  considered  here  ;  something  in  mid  of  it  in  c  xii,  injra. 
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not  need  to  study  all  sabjects  ever  thought  of,  we  must  have  before 
our  minds  some  subject  thought  of,  in  order  to  reahze  in  it  how  we 
think  about  it  and  all  possible  subjects  like  it.  For  example,  it  is 
a  genera]  principle  of  our  thought,  that  we  do  not  conceive  of  quali- 
ties except  as  existing  in  some  subject ;  and  that  nevertheless  the 
came  quality  is  regarded  as  existing  in  many  subjects  j  green  is 
a  quality,  which  exists  not  by  itself,  but  in  grass  and  leaves  of  trees 
and  80  forth  ;  at  the  same  time,  green  xnay  exist  in  many  different 
leaves  or  blades  of  grass.  The  g-eneral  principle  which  is  thus 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  quality  green  is  readily  understood  to 
Ibe  true  of  all  possible  qualities ;  but  unless  we  were  able  to  think 
of  some  particular  quality  to  illustrate  it,  we  could  not  understand 
the  general  principle  at  all. 

What  has  been  now  said  will  serve  to  remove  an  objection  which 
Locke  brought  against  the  study  of  Logic.  '  God/  says  Locke  \ 
'has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men,  to  make  them  barely  two-legged 
creaturea,  and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  them  ratioual.'  He  is 
^^i^gr  ^^^^  ™6°  thought  rationally,  or  logically,  i.  e.  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  that  Logic  discovers  to  regulate  all  sound  thought, 
long  before  those  principles  were  recognized ;  and  that  this  is  still 
the  case  with  each  of  us ;  we  do  not  therefore  need  Logic  to  teach 
as  how  to  think.  That  is  quite  true,  and  would  be  a  pertinent 
criticism  against  any  one  who  pretended  that  no  one  could  think 
rationally  without  studying  Logic;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of 
Logic  to  make  men  rational,  but  rather  to  teach  them  in  what  their 
being  rational  consists.  And  this  they  could  never  learn,  if  they  were 
not  rational  first ;  just  as  a  man  could  never  study  (say)  the  prin- 
ciples of  voluntary  motion,  if  he  was  not  first  accustomed  to  move 
his  limbs  as  he  willed.  Had  God  made  men  barely  two-legged 
creatures,  Aristotle  would  in  vain  have  taught  them  to  be  rational, 
for  they  would  not  have  understood  his  teaching. 
,  Logic,  then,  is  the  science  which  studies  the  general  principles  in 
accordance  with  which  we  think  about  things,  whatever  things  they 
may  be ;  and  so  it  presupposes  that  we  have  thought  about  things. 
Now  our  tJionght  about  them  is  expressed  partly  in  the  daily  con- 
Tensation  of  life  or  musings  of  our  minds ;  partly  and  most  sys- 
tematically in  the  various  sciences.  Those  sciences  are  the  best 
examples  o£  human  thinking,  the  most  careful,  clear^  and  coherent, 
*  Eaaatf,  Bk,  IV.  c.  xvii.  §  4. 
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that  exist.     In  them,  therefore,  the  logician  can  best  study  the  l^ir- 
(if  men's  thinking ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  accept   th^ 
old  definition  of  Logic,  aci^ntia  acientlamm}    What  '  the  courses  04 
the  itars'  are  to  astronomy,  what  figures  are  to  geometry,  wha^t 
plants  are  to  botaoy,  or  the  calendar  of  Newgate  to  the  criminolo- 
gist, that  the   other  sciences  are  to  the  logician  :    they  are  the 
material  which  he  has  to  investigate,  the  particular  facts  which  are 
given  him,  in  order  that  he  may  discover  the  principles  displayed 
in  them.     He  has  to  ask  what  knowledge  is  as  knowledge,  apart 
~-so  far  as  powible — from  the  qnestion,  what  it  is  ahout ;  and  he 
roust  therefore  examine  divers  '  knowledges  \  and  see  in  what  they 
are  alike;   and  the  best  pieces  of  knowledge  that  exist,  the  best 
'  knowledges ',  are  the  varions  sciences.     But  he  is  not  concerned 
with  the  detail  of  any  particular  science ;  only  with  those  forma  of 
thinking  which  are  exemplified  in  all  oar  thinkings — thongh  not 
neecMarily  the  tame  in  all — but  best  exemplified  in  the  sciences. 

It  is  important  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
Logic  is  concerned  withybrmj  of  thinking ;  for  many  logicians  who 
have  laid  stress  on  this,  and  pointed  out  that  Logic  is  a  formal 
science,  have  understood  by  that  expression  more  than  seems  to  be 
true.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Logic  is  undoubtedly  formal.  By 
forma  we  mean  what  is  the  same  in  many  individuals  called 
materially  different — the  device,  for  example,  on  different  coins 
struck  from  the  same  die,  or  the  anatomical  structure  of  different 
vertebrates,  or  the  identical  mode  in  which  the  law  requires  the 
different  Colleges  of  the  University  to  publish  their  accounts. 
And  all  science  is  formal,  in  the  sense  that  it  deals  with  what  is 
common  to  different  individuals.  A  scientific  man  has  no  interest 
in  a  specimen  that  is  exactly  similar  to  one  which  he  has  already 
examined  \  he  wants  new  types,  or  fresh  details,  but  the  mere  mul- 
tiplication of  specimens  all  alike  does  not  affect  him.'  So  the 
logician  stndies  the  forms  of  thinking,  such  as  that  involved  in 
nrfcrring  a  quality  to  a  subject  posscfising  it;  but  when  he  has 
once  grasped  the  nature  of  this  act  of  thought,  he  is  quite  unin- 
terested in  the  thousand  different  occasions  on  which  it  is  performed 
during  the  day  ;  they  differ  only  materially,  as  to  what  quality  ia 

'  Joannes  Philoponui  citei  it  od  Ar.  Aival.  Po«t.  a.  ix.  76»  15. 
'  Unl«M  indeed  DC  is  collecting  atatiBtics  aa  to  the  companitive  freqaency 
of  different  tjpea. 
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^  referred  to  what  subject ;  formally,  so  far  as  the  notion  of  a  quality 
as  existing  in  a  subject  is  concerned,  they  are  the  same;  and  the 
forms  that  run  throug-h  all  our  thinking"  about  difTerent  matters  are 
what  he  studies. 

But  those  who  have  insisted  most  that  Logic  is  a  formal  science, 
or  the  science  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought^  have  not  merely 
meant  that  Lo^c  is  in  this  like  other  sciences,  which  all  deal  with 
what  is  formal  or  universal  in  their  subject-matter.  They  have 
meant  to  exclude  from  Logic  any  consideration  of  forms  or  modes 
■■  of  thinking  which  are  not  alike  exemplified  in  thinking  about 
"  absolutely  every  subject.  It  is  as  if  the  botanist  were  to  regard 
only  those  laws  which  are  exemplified  in  every  plant,  or  the  geo- 
meter were  to  consider  no  properties  of  figures,  except  what  arc 
common  to  all  figures.  They  liave  thought  that  one  might 
abstract  entirely  from  and  disregard  all  question  as  to  what  he 
thinks  about,  and  still  find  that  there  are  certain  pnnciples  in 
accordance  with  which,  if  he  is  to  think  about  anything,  he  will 
think.  Rut  the  truth  is,  that  we  think  in  different  ways  about 
'different  kinds  of  subjects,  and  therefore  we  must,  if  we  wish  to 
study  the  principles  that  regulate  our  thinking,  consider  to  some 
extent  the  differences  in  the  matter  about  which  we  think.  The 
distinction  between  form  and  matter  may  as  it  were  be  taken  at 
different  levels.  This  is  pkin  in  the  case  of  a  science  that  deals 
^B  with  some  order  of  sensible  things,  like  zoology.  We  may  say  of 
^P  all  men  and  all  horses  that  they  have  severally  a  common  form, 
that  as  compared  to  a  man  a  horse  is  formally  different,  but  as 
compared  to  one  another  all  horses  are  formally  the  same,  though 
each  horse  in  his  body  is  materially  different  from  every  other. 
Or  we  may  consider  not  the  form  of  horse  common  to  Black  Bees 
and  Bucephalus  and  Rosinante,  but  the  form  of  vertebrate  common 
to  man,  horse,  eagle,  crocodile,  &c. ;  and  now  man  and  horse  (as 
compared  with  oysters  for  example)  are  formally  alike.  Or  we 
may  take  the  four  orders  in  Cuvier's  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  vertebrata,  coelcnterata,  radiata,  and  annulosa,  and  regard 
them  as  only  different  examples  of  the  common  form  of  animal ; 
and  from  this  point  of  view  a  horse  and  an  oyster  differ  materially, 
but  not  formally.  When  however  we  have  rearhed  this  stAge,  and 
formed  the  conception  of  animal,  as  something  exemplified  equally 
in  kinds  of  animal  so  different,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  only  under- 
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stand  what  anima]  nature  means  by  seeui^  it  &a  it  eusts  in  all  the 
different  orders  of  animals ;  whereas  we  can  understand  fairly  the 
nature  of  a  vertebrate  animal  without  seeing^  it  as  it  exists  in  every 
genus  of  vertebrates ;  still  more  can  we  understand  the  nature  of 
a  horse  without  familiarity  with  all  horses.  The  higher  the  level 
therefore  at  which  in  Zoology  the  distinction  between  form  and 
matter  is  taken,  the  less  can  we  study  the  form  in  isolation ;  no 
example  taken  from  ofte  order  of  animals,  say  the  starfish^  will  enable 
us  to  realize  what  animal  means.  It  is  tlie  same  in  studying  the 
forms  of  thought.  The  most  general  forms  of  thought  exist 
diversely  modified  in  thinking  about  different  matters;  and  they 
can  no  more  be  fully  known  without  attending  to  the  different 
matters  in  which  they  appear  differently,  than  animal  nature 
can  be  fully  known  without  attending  to  the  different  orders 
of  animal  in  which  it  appears  differently.  Thus  we  may  take  the 
Proposition,  and  point  out  that  in  every  proposition  there  is  a  sub- 
ject about  which  something  is  said^  and  a  predicate,  or  something 
which  is  said  about  it.  This  is  tnie  equally  of  the  propositions, 
*  A  horse  is  an  animal/  '  First-class  railway  tickets  are  white/  and 
'  Londres  is  London '.  We  may  if  we  like,  because  in  all  pro- 
positions there  is  formally  the  same  distinction  of  subject  and 
predicate,  take  symbols  which  shall  stand  for  subject  and  predicate, 
whatever  they  are,  and  say  that  all  propositions  are  of  the  form 
'  6  is  P*.  But  when  we  ask  for  the  meaning  of  this  form,  and  in 
what  sense  8  is  P,  it  is  clear  that  the  meaning  varies  in  different 
propositions.  Londres  is  just  the  same  as  London  ;  but  a  horse  is 
not  just  the  same  as  an  animal;  it  may  be  said  that  'animal' 
is  an  attribute  of  horse,  and  *  white'  of  first-class  railway  tickets, 
but  animal  is  an  attribute  belonging  to  horses  in  quite  a  differen 
way  from  that  in  which  white  belongs  to  first-class  railway  ticket 
these  might  as  well  be  any  other  colour,  and  still  entitle  the  hold 
to  travel  first-class  by  the  railway;  a  horse  could  not  cease  to 
an  animal  and  still  continue  to  be  a  horse.  The  meaning  of 
formula  S  is  P  cannot  possibly  be  fully  known  merely  by  or 
standing  that  <Sand  P  are  some  subject  and  predicate  ;  it  is  nee 
to  understand  what  kind  of  subject  and  predicate  they  a* 
also  the  relation  between  them,  and  in  what  nense  ont 
other;  and  if  this  sense  is  different  in  different  coses, 
animal  is  something  different  in  a  dog  and  a  starfish^  t 
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lorough  study  of  the  form  of  thought  involves  the  consideration 
of  fMiierial  differences  in  the  subjects  of  thought.  But  logicians 
who  emphasize  the  purely  formal  character  of  Logic  maintain  that 
it  can  exhaust  the  form  of  thought  in  treating  that  as  one  and  the 
same  in  every  possible  matter  of  thought ;  an  impracticable  task^ 
because  the  form  itself  (as  in  the  above  instance  of  the  form  oE 
thought  which  we  call  a  proposition)  is  modified  according  to  the 
matter  in  which  it  appears.  On  the  other  hand, and  even  although 
the  forms  of  our  thought  cannot  be  studied  apart  from  the  par- 
ticular sort  of  matter  about  which  we  may  think,  yet  Logic  is  not 
interested  in  the  variety  of  the  matters  that  we  think  about  for 
their  own  sake,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  the  divers  forms  of 
thinking  involved  in  them  \  and  so  far  as  the  same  form  is 
exemplitied  over  and  over  again  in  different  particular  'bits'  of 
thinkings  the  study  of  the  common  form  alone  belongs  to  Logic. 

[The  truth  that  form  cannot  be  studied  apart  from  matter  might 
be  otherwise  expressed  by  saying,  that  the  general  form  can  only 
be  studied  in  connexion  with  the  special  forms  in  which  it  is 
manifested ;  and  these  special  forms  can  only  be  illustrated  in 
examples  that  are  materially  different  from  one  another.  The 
proi>osition  *  Londres  is  London'  is  a  special  form  of  proposition 
equally  well  excmpli6ed  in  *  Koln  is  Cologne  ^ ;  as  Bucephalus  is 
an  animal  of  a  special  form  equally  well  exemplified  in  Black  Bess. 
What  is  important  to  realize  is  the  need  of  following  the  common 
••£orm  out  into  the  differences  which  it  displays  in  different  matter.] 


^efle< 


K' 


The  foregoing  discussion  will  probably  become  plainer  if  it  be 
again  at  a  later  stage^  when  the  reader  is  more  practised  in 

fleeting  on  his  thoughts.  A  distinction  which  is  readily  seen  in 
material  objects,  like  medals  from  a  common  die,  is  not  so  easily 
seen  in  immaterial  objects,  like  our  thoughts.  The  natural  man 
thinks  much  about  things,  and  asks  and  answers  questions  about 
them ;  but  it  is  by  an  effort  that  he  comes  to  see  how  these  things 
are  only  known  to  him  in  his  perceptions  of  them  and  his  thoughts 
about  them,  and  so  comes  to  turn  his  attention  inward  upon  the 
nature  of  the  acts  of  perceiving  or  of  thinking.     Nor  can  these 

w  objects  of  his  study  be  preserved  and  dissected  like  a  material 

ing;  a  man  cannot  catch  a  thought  and  bottle  it;  he  must 
create  it  by  thinking  it,  if  he  wishes  to  think  about  it ;  and  the 
task  will  be  found  difficult  while  it  is  strange. 
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[Mediae^ikl  logicians  sometimes  say  that  Logic  deals  with  second 
intentions ;  by  this  is  meant  what  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  last 
paragraph.  The  mind  intends  or  directs  itself  at  first  upon  material 
objects ;  and  these  are  its  first  intentions ;  it  may  afterwards 
intend  or  direct  itself  upon  its  own  modes  of  thinking  as  exhibited 
in  it«  first  intentions  ;  and  what  it  then  discovers  are  its  second 
intentions.  Thus  we  observe  animals^  and  give  them  immes 
according  to  their  kind,  calling  them  stag  and  ox,  worm  and 
lobster ;  and  again  we  observe  now  these  kinds  agree  and  differ, 
and  call  some  vertebrate,  and  some  invertebrate,  but  all  animals; 
and  all  these  names,  which  are  names  we  give  to  objects,  arc 
names  of  the  first  intention.  But  we  may  also  observe  how  we 
have  been  thinking  about  these  animals,  as  having  some  properties 
common  to  all,  and  some  peculiar  to  the  members  of  each  kind ; 
and  we  may  call  the  members  of  each  kind  a  species,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  kinds  together  a  genus ;  and  genus  and 
species  are  names  of  the  second  intention.  The  unity  on  the 
strength  of  whii-h  we  call  them  of  one  species  or  of  one  genus  may 
indeed  be  something  in  the  animals  themselves;  and  so  our  names 
of  second  intention  will  signify  something  real  in  things.  The 
distinction  therefore  presents  difficulties.] 

If  now  we  ask  for  a  definition  of  Logic,  to  keep  before  our 
minds  in  the  following  chapters,  perhaps  it  is  simplest  and  least 
objectionable  to  call  it  the  Science,  or  the  Study,  of  Thought ; 
for  to  say  of  the  Formal  Principles  of  Thought  might  imply  both 
that  there  were  sciences  which  did  not  seek  for  principles,  and  that 
the  form  of  thought  can  be  studied  without  reference  to  differences 
in  the  matter  of  it;  neither  of  which  things  is  true. 

It  is  sometimes  held  that  Logic  is  rather  an  art  thaa  a  science, 
or  at  any  rate  that  it  is  an  art  as  well.  In  considering  this 
question,  we  must  remember  that  there  are  two  senses  of  the  word 
art.  We  may  say  that  a  man  understands  the  art  of  navigation 
when  he  is  skilful  in  handling  a  ship,  though  he  may  be  unable  to 
explain  the  principles  which  he  follows ;  or  we  may  say  that  he  nnder- 
stands  it,  when  he  is  familiar  with  the  principles  of  navigation,  as 
a  piece  of  book-work,  though  he  may  never  have  navigated  a  ship. 
Thus  an  art  may  either  mean  practical  skill  in  doing  a  thing, 
or  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  way  it  should  be  done.  In  the 
latter  sense,  art  presupposes  science;  the  rules  of  navigation  are 
baaed  npon  a  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  the  laws  of 
hydrostatics,  and  the  build  of  ships.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Logic 
is  called  an  art ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  if  there  is  an  art  of 
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there  must  first  be  a  Bcienee,  for  the  study  of  the  nature  of 
sound    thinking'    must    precede    the     giving   of   instructions    for 

inking  soundly.  And  even  granting  the  existence  of  such  an 
art,  it  remains  distinct  from  the  science ;  so  that  the  name  Logic 
would  be  used  of  the  two  in  different  senses,  and  we  ought  rather 
to  say  that  Logic  means  the  science  or  the  art  of  thoughtj  than 
that  it  is  the  science  and  tlie  art  thereof.  That  there  is  an  art 
of  Logic,  based  on  the  science  of  Logic,  might  be  urged  on  the 
ground  that  Logic  reveals  to  us  our  own  ideal  of  what  knowledge 
about  any  subject  must  be^  and  certain  canons  of  reasoning  which 
no  sound  argument  can  violate.  But  though  we  ma^'  thus  pre- 
scribe to  ourselves  the  conditions  which  should  be  fulfilled  in 
science  or  in  common  thought,  we  are  not  thereby  enabled  to 
fulfil  them ;  for  art,  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
done,  does  not  always  bring  the  art  or  practical  skill  of  doing  it. 
An  art  of  Logic  would  therefore  be  no  infallible  means  of  coming  to 
know  about  all  subjects ;  it  is  against  that  sort  of  pretension  that 
a  protest  like  Locke's,  quoted  above,  may  well  be  made ;  and  yet 
the  rules  and  the  ideals  which  the  study  of  Logic  suggests  are  not 
without  value  in  keeping  our  thoughts  about  things  straight. 

We  have  said  that  Logic  studies  the  way  in  which  we  already 
think  about  things.  But  a  good  deal  of  our  so-called  thinking  is 
incoherent,  and  breaks  down  when  we  criticize  it.  That  we  can 
discover  for  ourselves  without  learning  Logic ;  an  economist  can 
correct  his  own  or  his  predecessors*  errors  in  political  economy^ 
a  mathematician  in  mathematics;  they  could  no  more  wait  for 
the  logician  to  correct  than  to  construct  these  sciences.*  Yet  the 
study  of  the  thinking,  good  and  bad,  which  has  gone  to  their  con- 
struction may  give  ue  a  more  lively  consciousness  of  the  difference 
between  what  its  character  should  be  and  what  it  sometimes  is, 
or  as  the  Greeks  would  have  said,  between  knowledge  and  opinion, 

erein  Logic  may  be  compared  with  Ethics.  Ethics  investigates 
mnan  conduct;  it  discusses  the  judgements  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  good  and  evil,  that  we  pass  upon  men's  acts  and  them  ;  it  tries  to 
determine  what  we  really  mean  in  calling  an  act  wrong,  and  what 


'  The  word  io^ic  is  Bometimes  used  not  for  the  study  of  thought  vhich 
has  been  described  in  this  chapter,  but  for  the  thinking  which  it  studies: 
when  we  say  that  Bome  one  is  a  man  of  powerful  logic,  or  of  great  logical 
mmen.    lb  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  is  a  different  Bense  of  the 
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we  really  require  of  a  man  in  saying  he  should  do  what  is  right. 
All  this  would  be  impossible  unless  men  already  acted  wrongly  and 
rightly,  and  made  moral  judgements;  Ethics  does  not  teach  men 
to  do  that.  But  it  does  bring  into  clearer  consciousneea  the  nature 
of  the  ideals  which  we  already  have^  the  grounds  of  the  jadgements  / 
which  we  already  make,  the  frequent  discrepancy  between  what  is 
done  and  what  we  recognize  should  be  done.  To  this  extent  Ethica 
tells  us  what  to  do,  though  it  does  not  enable  us  to  do  it.  Similarly 
Logic  helps  us  to  realize  what  knowledge  of  a  subject  means  :  but 
it  does  not  enahle  us  to  bring  our  opinions  on  every  subject  into  the 
form  that  knowledge  requires.  Both  Logic  and  Ethica  are  thus  in 
some  degree  practical ;  but  we  do  not  call  Ethics  an  art,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  any  the  more  to  call  Logic  so  ^ 

It  is  perhaps  from  a  desire  to  show  the  practical  value  of  the 
study  of  Logic  that  men  have  insisted  on  viewing  it  as  an  art. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  its  practical  value  can  lie 
solely  in  its  famishing  rules  for  '  the  conduct  of  the  understanding'. 
The  direct  help  that  it  can  give  in  this  way  is  not  very  great  Its 
practical  value  in  general  education  is  firstly  this  :  that  it  demands 
very  careful  and  exact  thinking  about  its  own  subject-matter,  and 
thus  tends  to  produce  a  habit  of  similar  carefulness  in  the  study  of 

'     any  other  subject.     In  this  it  only  does  for  the  mind  whata  thorough 
training  in  any  other  science  might  do.     Secondly^  it  makes  us 

^vrealize  better  what  the  general  forms  of  speech  that  we  habitually' 
use  really  mean,  and  familiarizes  us  with  the  task  of  examining  our 
reasonings  and  looking  to  see  whether  they  are  conc'lusive.  In  this 
it  has  an  effect  which  the  study  of  some  special  science  like  botany 
is  not  equally  calculated  to  produce.  Thirdly,  it  brings  into  clearer 
consciousness,  as  aforesaid,  our  ideal  of  what  knowing  is,  and  so  far 
furnishes  us  with  a  sort  of  negative  standard ;  it  makes  us  more 
alive  to  shortcomings  in  our  ordinary  opinions.     But  its  chief  value 

-     lies  in  its   bearing  upon  those  ultimate  problems,  concerning  the 

*  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  either  that  Ethicfl  can  determine  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  every  difficult  case  of  conscience,  or  that  Logic 
determines  exhaustively  the  fonufi  of  reasoning  which  the  sciences  must 
employ.  Cf.  Bradley^  Logic,  pp.  247-249.  The  phrase  normatieesdeiire,  which 
tome  writers  have  of  bte  applied  to  Logic,  JSthics  and  Aesthetics,  has 
perhaps  been  sug^sted  by  the  character  iu  them  to  which  this  puragiaph 
refers.  But  it  is  liable  to  create  misuuderstauding,  as  ii'  it  were  the  buBlneM 
of  these  enquiries  to  presfribe  rather  than  to  ascertain  the  principles  which 
our  rational  thinkings  or  action  or  appreciation  oT beauty  exhibits. 
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nature  of  reality^  and  man's  place  and  destiny  in  the  world,  from 
whicb  at  first  Eig>hk  it  mi^ht  seem  far  remote.  '  Logic^'  says 
J.  S.  Mil],  in  the  Introduction  to  bis  famous  work  ^,  '  is  common 
ground  on  which  the  partisans  of  Hartley  and  of  Reid,  of  Locke 
and  of  Kant  may  meet  and  join  hands.'  Conserere  mauM — it  is 
only  in  this  sense  that  rival  schools  join  hands  on  the  field  of 
Lo^c.  The  dream  of  a  Logic  that  shall  be '  neutralized  *  like  the 
physical  sciences  will  not  be  fulfilled.  Thet»e  may  move  securely 
within  the  limits  of  certain  well-defined  assumptions^  which  all 
workers,  though  they  may  fight  over  minor  points,  agree  to  respect. 
Logic^  which  studies  the  principles  of  our  thought  about  all  things, 
cannot  be  content  to  leave  unquestioned  the  assumptions  within  the 
limits  of  which  it  thinks  :  for  it  is  those  very  assumptions  that  it 
investigates.  The  history  of  Mill's  own  work  disproves  his  saying, 
for  it  is  on  its  metaphysical  side  that  it  has  been  most  vehemently 
attacked.  Into  such  controversies,  however,  it  is  not  the  aim  of 
this  book  to  enter.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  treat- 
ment of  many  topics  in  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  metaphysic  which 
Gome  would  reject,  and  of  which  the  rejection  would  mean  the 
restatement  of  what  is  written  here.  But  he  would  essay  a  vain 
taakj  who  should  attempt  to  expound  the  rudiments  of  Logic  with 
no  metaphysical  presuppositions ;  therefore  it  is  better  not  to 
conceal  them ;  but  though  the  points  at  which  they  are  most 
important  will  be  indicated^  they  will  not  be  discussed  as  they 
deserve. 

'§7. 


CHAPTER  n 


OP  TERMS,  AND  THEIR  PRINCIPAL  DISTINCTIONS 

Wb  have  to  study  the  principlea  which  regulate  our  thinkiiig 
about  any  Bubject ;  and  these  can  only  be  discovered  by  examining 
our  various  particular  thoughts.  Now  tlie  true  unit  of  thought, 
\  the  simplest  complete  act  of  thought  or  piece  of  thinking,  is  the 
*^  Judgement y  or  Proposition :  between  which,  if  a  distinction  is  ever 
intended,  it  is  that  the  proposition  is  the  erpression  in  words  of 
a  judgement,  and  unless  a  judgement  were  expressed  in  words,  we 
could  not  study  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  need  be  uttered 
aloud,  or  written  down,  though  these  may  be  helps  to  us  in  fixing 
our  attention  ;  but  we  must  express  it  mentally  to  ourselves  in 
words  or  in  a  proposition,  if  it  is  not  to  evade  us.  The  judgement 
being  thus  tlie  unit  of  thought,  it  might  be  expected  that  Logic 
should  begin  with  a  discussion  of  judgement ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to 
b^n  with  the  elements  of  judgement,  viz.  i^m9.  It  is,  however, 
only  through  its  place  in  a  judgement  that  we  can  understand  what 
is  meant  by  a  term.  Wlien  that  has  been  explained,  it  may  then 
be  convenient  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  Terms,  before  passing  to 
a  fuller  consideration  of  Judgement. 

To  judge,  in  the  logical  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  to  acquit  or 
condemn,  but  to  affirm  or  deny  a  predicate  of  a  subject.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  see  the  connexion  between  the  two  ustS  of  the  word  ;  for 
when  I  judge,  in  the  logical  sense,  I  decide  with  myself  what  is, 
or  is  happening.  *  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  the  Lord,'  '  Sweet 
are  the  uses  of  adversity,'  xoAcir^  r^  KoAd,  Baltu4t  aedificaf,  are  all 
judgements.  In  each  I  recognize  a  matter  of  fact,  and  what 
I  recognize  in  each  is  difEerent.*  But  in  the  matter  of  fact  there 
is  a  distinction  seen  when  I  judge,  between  the  subject  and  the 

^  Of  course  judgements  with  the  itame  enbject  may  have  different  predi- 
cates, and  those   with  different  subjects  may  have  the  same  predicatc- 
Ven^^eance  is  sweet/ 
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predicate ;  for  I  recog:nize  something  ia  particular  as  characterizing- 
the  object  of  thought  already  before  me.^  Subject  and  predicate 
unite  with  one  another  in  the  object,  and  we  are  aware  that  because 
distinguished  they  are  not  separate,  as  the  words  that  indicate  them 
are  in  our  proposition.  Nevertheless^  the  judgpement  admits  of 
analysis  into  those  two  factors,  as  has  been  already  said.  Subject 
and  predicate  (Gr.  vTroKftfxfvov  and  Karq-yopovfuvop),  as  the  parts 
into  which  it  is  analysed,  are  called  the  ierm*  of  the  judgement,^ 

From  this  it  will  be  clear  that  a  term  is  not  the  same  as  a  word ; 
a  proposition  may  contain  any  number  6f  words  ;  but  one  judge- 
ment never  containa  more  than  two  terms.  Subject  and  predicate 
may  be  expressed  each  in  a  single  word,  as  in  the  proposition 
'  Tastes  differ' ;  more  commonly  each  requires  several  words,  as  in 
'  Dead  men  tell  no  tales ' ;  while  sometimes;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  single  word  expresses  both,  Caesar's  famous  message  of  three 
words,  '  Veni,  vidi,  vici,'  containing  as  many  distinct  propositions, 
each  of  which  may  be  broken  up  into  the  subject-term  '  I ',  the 
flame  in  each,  and  a  predicate-term  which  is  di^erent.  Again, 
some  words  are  not  normally  capable  of  signifying  the  terms  of 
a  judgement  at  all ;  they  do  not  indicate  by  themselves  any  object 
of  thought,  but  are  either  »ised,  like  an  article,  in  conjunction  with 
some  descriptive  word,  to  designate  an  object,  or  like  an  adverb,  to 
qualify  w^hat  another  word  expresses,  or  like  conjunctions  and  pre- 
positions, to  indicate  a  relation  between  different  parts  of  a  com- 
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'  This  statement  needs  modifying  in  the  case  of  judgements  which  dfjimt 
their  subject ;  bnt  in  these  also  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  subject  «• 
an  anitj.  and  the  elements  composing  it. 

»  ^Opov  naAoi  tU  tt¥  ^laXinTot  rj  wp6Tntrit,  At.  Anal.  PH.  a.  i.  24**  16.  '  Term  ' 
it  lerminiM,  a  translation  of  the  Greek  opos.  It  ia  not  quite  easy  to  see 
why  the  parta  into  which  the  judgement  can  be  broken  op  were  called  Cpoi. 
The  statement  that  '  a  term  is  so  called  because  it  forma  one  end  of  u  propo- 
sition' {Jnvru)  is  clearly  wrong;  for  that  is  an  accident  of  languag^,  and 
of  the  proposition  bet  locuiu$  est  it  is  not  true.  It  is  Dossible  that  Ariatotle 
srmbolued  the  proposition  in  the  form  '  B — A  *  (wnere  we  should  write 
*  D  is  A  '),  and  that  the  use  of  the  word  comes  from  the  position  of  the 
ijmbols.  Bonitz  {Index  Ariat.,  a,v.  opas,  530*  21)  thinks  it  a  metaphor  from 
mathematics,  where  if  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  was  considered,  these 
were  called  opoi,  being  represented  by  lines,  which  are  the  boundaries  of 
K  plane ;  in  the  judgement,  there  is  a  relation  of  subject  and  predicate, 
which  might  therefore  be  called  opot  too.  The  word  is,  however,  also 
uaed  like  ofHafiAs,  to  mean  definition ;  and  it  may  be  that  subject  and 
predicate  were  called  opot  as  the  determinate  objects  of  our  thou£;h_(.in 
a  purticular  jtidj^fcniont,  or  as  together  comprising  what  is  propounded*  Uxd. 
lifflitiiig  the  judgGtnent^in  which  thcj  occuxto  iLi  own  field. 
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plei  object  of  thoug-ht.'  Such  words  are  called  ^^ncaf-e^orematic 
{<nyKarqyopTjfAaTiK&)  becaiise  only  capable  of  being  used  along  with 
others  in  predication  ;  while  words  which  signify  what  can  by 
itself  be  a  subject  or  predicate  in  thought  are  called  categorematic. 
These,  indeed,  while  capable  of  being  used  by  themselves  for  terms, 
may  also  enter  into  a  term  as  one  of  the  words  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  thus  man  is  a  term  in  the  proposition  '  Man  hath 
found  out  many  inventions ',  but  not  in  the  proposition  '  The  heart 
of  man  is  deceitful  * :  the  sea  in  the  proposition  '  The  sea  shall  give 
up  its  dead  \  but  not  in  the  line  '  She  left  lonely  for  ever  ihe 
kings  qftk4:  sea*.  In  this  line  the  words  italicized  are  S3mcategore- 
matic ;  but  sea  is  not  syncategorematic^  because  it  can  stand  for 
a  term,  though  here  it  does  not  do  so.  Terms  composed  of  wordi 
of  both  kinds  have  been  called  *  mixed  terms '.  It  is  true  thai 
fiyncategorematic  words,  though  signifying  nothing  about  which 
anj'thing  can  be  aaserted,  or  which  can  be  asserted  of  anything,  can 
yet  as  words  be  made  the  subject  of  linguistic  or  grammatical 
discussion,  as  when  we  say  '  Q^  is  a  preposition ',  or  '  is  the  sign 
of  the  genitive  case  in  English '.  When  words  which  signify  no 
complete  object  of  thought  are  made  objects  of  our  thought  them- 
selves as  words^  it  is  said  to  be  by  a  suppositio  tnateritdiB^  ^ 

'  With  the  articles  may  be  coupled  words  like  totne  and  any ;  no/,  and  no 
in  '  no  man  \  are  also  gyncategorexnatic  ;  so  is  the  copula  i.v,  as  tbi?  tiif^  of 
predication,  though  not  when  it  meana  '  exist*  '  and  is  it«elf  the  predicate, 

*  The  doctrine  of  ituppositiv,  as  of  divers  other  '  properties  of  terms ',  has 
happily  &llen  into  oblivion ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  wi-ibes  to 
understand  the  phrase  suppMfitia  matericUU  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add 
a  note  on  it.  All  parts  of  Bpeech  were  said  to  have  signijication  ;  then,  as 
Bounde  posseBsing  signlfieation,  they  acquired  properties  which  did  not 
belong  to  them  as  mere  Bound&  These  propcrtiea  were  not  the  same  for 
every  part  of  speech.  Suppositio  belonged  to  eubetantivea  denoting  sub- 
stances, copulatio  to  verbs  and  adjectives.  Substantiality  and  adjectivality 
were  supposed  to  be  characters  of  the  things  signified  ;  the  adjective  coupled 
some  aojectival  with  some  substantival  thing,  the  substantive  *put*  the 
latter  'under'  the  former  (c.  Prantl,  Geschirhte  der  Logik,  vo\,  11.  Abschn. 
XV.  Anm.  67;  vol.  III.  zvii.  59).  So  far,  the  sense  of  suppo»Hi<i  seems  to  be 
active  :  but  it  is  defined  as  iuictptio  termini  substanCivi  pro  niitjuo ;  and  here 
the  sense  ia  passive:  the  'supposition'  of  a  term  is 'being  put'  for  some- 
thing. It  waa  then  said  itself  ffwpjjonwT  pro  aiiqiio  (cf.  PrantI,  vol.  III.  xvii. 
61,  201 :  Snnderion^s  Comptttdium  Lo<ficae  Arlis,  Lib.  II.  c.  2) ;  and  the 
same  term  had  different  kinds  of '  supposition  '  according  to  what  it  *  stood 
for' ;  e.  g.  in  '  Homo  est  animal  *,  houto  stands  for  all  men,  and  this  is  the 
jtHppomfio  naluraliji  of  a  common  term  ;  in  '  Homo  currit  \  it  stands  for  some 
individual,  and  this  is  suppositio  pei-sonalis.  Now  as  a  sound  having  signifi- 
cation, the  term  was  diBtinguished  into  the  sound  as  matter,  and  the 
aigaification  as  form ;  and  when  a  predication  was  true  of  a  term  as  a  aound 
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Some  logicians  hare  preferred  to  speak  of  namea,  rather  than 
tenns,  or  have  been  ready  to  apply  to  a  term  Hohl^es's  well- 
known  definition  of  a  name.  '  A  name,'  he  says,  '  Is  a  word  taken 
At  pleasure  to  serve  for  a  mark,  which  may  raise  in  our  minds 

thought  like  to  some  thought  we  had  before,  and  which,  being 

moanced  toothers,  may  be  a  sign  to  them  of  what  thought  the 
kker  had,  or  JhadTnol,  l)efore    in   his  mind  '.^     This  definition 

rmuabTy  expresses  the  function  of  a  name,  though  it  covers 
lany  expressions  that  contain  more  than  one  word ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  appropriate  to  define  a  term.  For  the  name  not  u  but 
the  term.  A  term  is  properly  one  of  the  elements 
mto  which  the  object  of  our  thought  is  analysed  when  we 
break  up  the  judgement ;  a  name  is  the  mark  which  ser^-es  to 
fix~ahd  recall  these  elements  in  the  object  of  our  thought.  The 
name  belongs  to  the  expression  of  our  thought  in  language ;  but 
thought  itself  is  not  made  up  of,  and  is  not  generally  about,  names. 
We  shall  therefore  commonly  speak  of  terms,  and  not  of  names. 
Nevertheless,  by  term  will  sometimes  be  meant  ike  name  which 
ti^nifteM  the  term.  For  example,  when  it  was  said  that  in  the  pro- 
position 'The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful'  man  entered  into  the 
subject-term  as  one  of  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  would 
have  been  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  entered  into  the  name  (or 
phrase)  which  signiiied  the  subject-term.  But  we  may  consult 
brevity  by  the  other  expression  without  serious  risk  of  confusion  ; 
for  the  name  and  the  object  of  thought  which  it  signifies  are 
obviously  different,  and  it  is  easy  to  know  in  which  sense  *  term  ' 
is  meant  in  any  context.  Usage  has  sanctioned  the  application 
of  the  word  *  term  '  both  to  the  object  thought  of,  and  to  the 
verbal  expression  for  it;  this  usage  extends  beyond  Logic  into 
common  speech ;  and  more  difficulties  would  probably  be  caused 
by  departing  from  than  by  acquiescing  in  it.'' 

or  in  respect  of  its  matter,  aa  in  '  Homo  est  disyllabutn  *,  it  vas  said  to  be 
by  euppo^tio  materialia :  when  in  respect  of  what  it  signified,  by  auppwitio 
formalui.  There  can  be  Huppo^itio  matenalis  of  any  part  of  speech,  but 
fofr/uUiM  onJy  of  substantives  ;  for  only  a  substantive,  or  substantival  phrase 
\hae£  enim  itignifieai  rem  ut  mtheistmtem  et  ordittabilcm  8ub  aiio,  v.  Prantl, 
vol.  HI.  xvii.  60)  can  have  supaoaitio  fomtalis.     Cf.  p.  140»  in/lio. 

*  Computation,  or  Lotjic,  c.  ii.  §  4. 

'  We  can  talk  in  English  of  the  name  of  a  person,  thing,  place,  rirer, 
Ac. ;  it  is  less  natural  to  speak  of  the  name  of  a  quality,  or  to  call  a  I 
descriptive  phrase,  like  'the  only  man  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  j 
lissioxi',  a  name ;  while  verbs  and  adjectives,  which  can  be  . 
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j  A  term  then  may  most  properly  be  defined  as  ujkaiever  can  he 
\  thought  as  the  unhject  or  predicate  of  a  propontion?  But  if  we  mean 
the  name  or  verbal  expression  signifying  what  is  thus  thought^  we 
may  define  it  as  a  word  or  combination  of  words  capable  of  at^anding 
09  the  snfjject  or  predicate  of  a  proponiion.  In  order  to  mark  the 
former  sense  more  unambiguously,  logicians  where  the  subject  or 
predicate  is  not  an  isdm^M^l  ^  speak  sometimes  of  concepts 
instead  of  terms,  the  word  *  concept '  signifying  always  an  object 
of  thought,  and  never  the  name  of  it.  What  the  logician  calls 
a  concept  is  often  in  con)mon  speech  called  a  conception  ;  my  con- 
ception of  heaven  is  what  I  think  of  when  I  speak  of  heaven. 
But  it  is  de-sirable  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  act  of 
conceiving  of  heaven,  and  what  I  conceive  it  to  be ;  in  popular 
speech  '  conception '  may  signify  either  the  act  of  conceiving 
or  what  is  conceived,  as  '  narration  '  may  siguify  either  the  act 
of  narrating  or  the  story  narrated,  and  '  composition '  either  the 
act  of  composing  or  what  is  composed  j  we  may  say  that  a  man  is 
engaged  in  composition,  or  that  he  has  sent  his  composition  to  the 
printer.  The  Greek  language  distinguished  these  two  meanings 
by  different  verbal  terminations,  the  act  by  nouns  in  -(rt?  (like 
ala6y\tTi^  and  v6j\<tis)j  the  object  or  product  by  nouns  in  -/xa  (like 
al<TBi)^a  and  v6r]\xa).  It  is  this  distinction  which  Logic  marks,  by 
using  the  word  concept  for  the  object  or  product  of  the  act  of 
conception.3  f 

[It  has  been  said  that  a  concept  is  an  object  of  thought.  But 
it  may  be  uri^ed  that  the  objects  of  our  thought  are  things  them- 
selves ;  are  things  then  the  same  as  concepts?  AVhen  we  make 
a  judgement,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  (i)  the  object, 
reality,  or  matter  of  fact  which  we  recognize,  and  (ii)  our  thought 
in   recognizing  it.     If  I   say  'Gibraltar  belongs  to  the  British 

predicates  in  a  proposition,  can  faardlj  be  called  namen  at  all.  Nor  would 
any  one  speak  or  the  '  middle  namo  '  in  a  syllogiain,  thoueh  it  is  words  which 
are  amhif^ouR  when  we  have  an  '  ambiguouB  middle  .  Hence  it  seexna 
desirable  to  retain  the  word  *  term '  in  both  the  senses  mentioned  in  the  next 
paraffraph. 

'  Nothinff  is  a  term  except  when  it  i>  bo  thought;  but  when  we  consider 
terms  in  isolation,  the  question  is  not  whether  anything  is  a  term  in  a  given 
judgement — for  there  is  no  jadgement  given—but  whether  it  is  a  term  of 
a  possible  judgement.  Hence  in  our  definition  we  must  say  '  whatever  can 
he  thought,  &c.'  and  *  capable  of  standing*. 

I     *  Technically,  in  the  case  of  concrete  general  or  of  abstract  terms.    Cf. 

^  infra. 

'  On  the  nature  of  concepts  cf.  pp.  55-57  in/ra. 
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[Crown ',  I  refer  to  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  a  fact  in  its  present  liistory.  These  form  the  *  firet  intention  ' 
of  my  mind.  But  my  recognition  of  this  fact  about  Gibraltar  is^ 
itself  a  fact,  and  the  thought  in  which  1  recognize  it  may  be  coi 
sidered,  and  will  form  the  'second  intention'  of  the  mind. 
I  consider  this  recognition,  i.  e.  my  judgement,  I  find  it  involve 
a  recognition  of  the  union  with  Gibraltar  of  this  relation  to  the' 
British  Crown.  These  therefore  are  the  terms  of  my  judgement, 
and  its  terms  are  olfjeeU  or  realifit'*  ucoffnized ;  for  'belonging  to 
the  British  Crown '  is  as  real  as  the  rock,  though  not  visible 
or  tangible.  But  I  might  have  thought  Gibraltar  to  belong  to 
the  Spanish  Crown ;  and  that  relation,  though  real — it  is  real  for 
example  of  Algeciras — is  not  real  of  Gibraltar.  Again,  I  might 
have  8{>oken  about  Atlantis,  instead  of  Gibraltar;  and  Atlantis 
never  existed  except  as  an  object  of  Plato's  or  other  men's  imagina- 
tion. Inasmuch  then  as  we  may  think  about  that  which  does  not 
exist,  or  think  falsely  about  that  which  does  exist,  it  is  ne<'es8ary 
to  distinguish  objects  of  our  thought  from  object*  exMmj^  Terras 
therefore  are  always  objects  of  our  thought;  but  they  are  not 
always  object*  that  exist ' ;  though  in  any  true  judgement  they  are 
both.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  say  that  a  term  is  some  reality, 
or  element  in  the  reality,  thought  of,  and  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  it  is  merely  something  thought  of ;  the  objects  of  our  thought 
need  not  exist,  and  even  if  they  do,  we  need  not  consider  whether 
they  do  or  not.  When  concepts,  or — more  generally — terms  as 
the  elementfi  into  which  a  judgement  is  broken  np,  arc  taken 
in  isolation,  we  do  not  ask  whether,  in  thinking  of  them,  we  are 
thinking  of  an  existing  object;  it  is  enough  that  they  should 
be  objects  of  thought ;  for  this  purpose,  they  must  not  contain 
elements  which  cannot  be  thought  of  as  combined  (as  in  the  term 
'  square  circle ') ;  but  they  mav  be  incapable  of  being  thought 
of  as  combining  with  wliat  really  exists,  and  yet  be  objects  of 
thought  just  because  we  are  ignoring  the  question  of  their  com- 
bination therewith,  A  concept  then  is  an  object  of  our  thought — 
or  our  thought  of  an  object,  if  that  means  what  we  think  it  to  be, 
and  not  the  fact  of  our  thinking  about  it — as  opposed  to  an  object 
as  existing  irrespectively  of  our  thinking  about  it;  though  ol:  an 
individual,  so  far  as  its  being  goes  beyond  what  thought  can 
grasp,  there  is  no  concept.*  Whether  any  objects  exist  altogether 
irrespectively   of   the   knowledge  of   them  is  a  profound  meta«| 

'  Or  have  existed  or  will  exist. 

^  It  would  be  possible  in  ordinary  speech  to  talk  of  a  man's  *  conception  * 
of  Gibraltar,  or  his  *idea'  of  it,  in  distinction  from  tlie  rock  itself;  but 
concept  in  Logic  eitfiiifies  properlj  something  univereul.  The  question 
however  in  this  paragraph  is  a  general  one  concerning  the  relation  of  what 
are  sometimes  called  'ideas  iu  the  m.iad',  to  things,  whether  or  not  these 
are  *  ideas  of  individuals  '. 
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[phyeiral  qwestion ;    holding  that  they  do  not,  we  must  still  adroit 
that  they  exist  irrespectively  of  this  or  that  man's  knowledge  of 
them.     And  existence  is  not  necessarily  material  existence  ;    the  j 
objects   of  mathematical   knowledg-e  exist,  though    they  are   not  [ 
material,  like  Gibraltar,  and  no  one  could  mount   a   batter}'  on  >} 
them.     But  there  are  objects  thought  of  which  certainly  do  not 
exist  except  as  objects  of   thought  to  the  individuals  who  think 
of*  them ;    these  have  their  being  only  in  and  for   thought,  and 
are  concept*  which  have  to  be  distinguished  from  '  things  them- 
fclves '.] 

Having  considered  what  a  term  is  tn  general,  and  distinguished 
a  term  as  an  object  of  thought  from  a  term  as  the  word  or  words 
signifying  it,  we  must  now  consider  the  main  kin^«  of  terms  that 
Logic  has  to  recognize.  The  ordinary  classifications  of  terms 
are  classifications  of  them  as  words  which  signify  objects  of 
thought ;  but  the  distinctions  are  based  on  differences  in  what 
we  think  of,  and  in  our  way  of  thinking  about  things. 

Terms  as  objects  of  thought  are  divided  first  of  all  into 
abstract  and  conorete :  terms  verbal '  into  abstract,  ooncretei 
and  attributive.  A  concrete  term  (verbal)  is  the  name  of  a  person 
or  thing,  an  abstract  term  the  name  of  a  quality  or  attribute ;  so 
fthat  the  distinction  between  the  thing  and  its  qualities,  between 
[substance  and  attribute^  is  tlic  basis  of  the  distinction  between  con- 
crete and  abstract  terms.    Attributive  terms  will  be  explained  later. 

Our  notion  of  a  thing  involves  two  elements,  which  furnish 
the  basis  for  a  further  division  of  concrete  terms  into  those  which 
are  singular  and  those  which  are  common  or  generaL  A  thing 
is,  firnt,  an  individual,  having  an  existence  distinct  from  that  of 
other  individuals ;  the  page,  for  example,  on  which  these  lines  are 
printed  is  a  different  page  from  every  other  in  this  book.  But 
secondly,  a  thing  has  a  character,  which  may  be  the  same  in  other 
things ;  just  as  other  pages  in  this  book,  though  individually 
different,  are  equally  pages.  This  character,  which  belongs  alike 
to  many  individuals,  is  called  sometimes  an  univenai;  and  they^ 
as  so  many  different  cajses  or  examples  of  it,  are  called  pa rticuiara  i 
particulars,  as  we  often  say  also,  of  a  kjnd. 

Now  the  various  particulars  of  a  kind,  so  far  as  they  have 
the  same  character,  may  be  called  by  the  same  name :  so  far  ae 


'  i.  e.  tertDs  u  ^  the  word  or  words  aigxufying  an  object  of  thought. 
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they  are  distinct  particulars^  they  will  require  different  names  to 
distinguish  them.  Their  names  as  thivgt  of  a  kind  are  common 
or  genera!  names  :  for  the  name  is  common,  to  all  particulars  of  the 
kindj  or  applies  generalltf  to  any ;  acorn,  squirrel,  file,  metal,  are 
ggnpfftl  nainflM.  Their  names  as  individuals,  if  they  have  any,  are 
8ing^^la^ ;  like  London,  Zoroaster,  the  Matterhom  ;  such  names 
these  we  call  proper  names.  A  general  term  is  thus  ont  that  is 
'edicable  of  anjf  number  of  individvaU  in  the  same  seme :  a  singular 
term  one  that  is  predieable  of  one  individual  only  in  Ike  eame  sense. 
Smith  for  example,  as  meaning  one  who  works  in  metal,  is  a 
general  term,  because  I  mean  the  same  hy  calling  Dick  or  Thomas 
a  smith ;  if  I  use  it  as  a  proper  name,  numerous  as  are  the  persons 
who  bear  it,  I  do  not  mean  the  same  in  each  use  of  it.  I  may 
refer  to  the  defender  of  Acre,  or  to  the  witty  canon  of  St.  Panl'8, 
or  to  any  of  a  hundred  and  one  others,  and  in  each  case  my  meaning 
is  different. 

We  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  some  general  term  by  which  a 
particular  thing  may  be  denoted;  but  comparatively  few  particulars 
have  sintyuLir  terras  appropriated  to  them.  Many  particulars  of 
a  kind — for  example,  new  pennies — are  not  distinguishable  at  all 
to  our  senses,  except  by  each  occupying  (when  we  see  them  together) 
a  different  place;  these  will  not  have  ench  a  different  name,  for  we 
ould  never  succeed  in  calling  each  individual  always  by  its  own 
per  name.  In  other  cases,  though  the  particulars  of  a  kind 
inight  be  tolerably  distinguishable — for  ejcample,  lumps  of  chalk  of 
var3nng  shapes  and  sizes — we  have  no  occasion  to  refer  to  them 
individually,  nor  to  burden  our  memory  with  so  many  names.  We 
are  content  to  employ  a  common  or  general  name,  and  to^pecify 
the  particular  object  (from  among  all  those  that  bear  the  name)  to 
which  we  wish  to  refer,  by  pointing,  or  the  use  of  a  demonstrative^or 
fisessive  pronoun,  or  some  penphrasis.  Thus  we  say  '  the  picture 
ere ',  and  point :  or  '  this  year ',  or  '  my  great-coat ',  or '  the  bust 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  British  Museum  of  which  Froude  used  an 
engraving  for  the  frontispiece  of  his  life  of  Caesar '.  Such 
expressions  are  indeed  in  a  manner  singular  terms,  for  they  serve 
to  designate  particular  objects ;  they  are  not  however  proper  names, 
d  they  have  been  conveniently  christened  designationa.  (fj. 
But  where  particulars  of  a  kind  are  distinguishable,  and  we 
are  interested  in  them  singly  and  wish  to  be  able  to  refer  individu- 
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ally  to  them,  we  give  them  *  proper  names '.  Thus  every  individoal 
man  has  a  name  of  his  own,  and  every  field  in  the  country  is 
named,  because  the  farmer  needs  to  tell  his  men  which  {>articu1ar 
field  to  work  in;  and  a  railway  company  names  or  numbers  its 
various  engines  and  carriagca  Though  however  many  particular 
^thiugs  have  no  proper  names,  all  which  have  proper  names  have 
meral  names  also ;  the  '  four-acre '  is  a  field,  the  '  Comishman  '  is 
a  train,  William  the  Silent  is  a  man ;  and  on  the  other  hand  any 
particular  thing  might,  i£  it  were  worth  while,  be  distinguished  by 
a  proper  name.  The  proper  name  and  the  common  name  thus 
recognize  respectively  the  two  elements  in  oar  notion  of  a  thing 
noted  above  :  the  proper  name  recognizes  its  distinct  existence,  the 
loommon  name  its  character  that  it  shares  with  other  things :  nor 
could  our  thought  about  things  express  itself  fully  without  concrete 
Iterms  of  these  two  kinds. 

[Tliis  has  not  indeed  been  always  admitted.  Thus  James  Mill  In 
his  AwiIj/mU  of  the  Hnman  Mityi  (vol.  i.  ch.  viiL  p.  260,  London, 
1869)  writes  that  it  is  'obvious,  and  certain,  that  men  were  led  to 
class  solely  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  in  the  use  of  names. 
Could  the  purposes  of  naming  and  discourse  have  been  as  eon- 
veniently  managed  by  a  name  for  every  individual,  the  names 
of  classes,  and  the  idea  of  classification,  would  never  have  existed. 
But  as  the  limits  of  the  human  memory  did  mot  enable  men  to 
retain  beyond  a  very  limited  number  of  names  ;  and  even  if  it  had, 
as  it  would  have  requirod  a  moat  inconvenient  portion  of  time, 
to  run  over  in  discourse  as  many  names  of  individuals,  and  of 
individual  qualities,  as  there  is  occasion  to  refer  to  in  discourse,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  contrivances  of  abridgement;  that  la,  to 
employ  names  which  marked  equally  a  number  of  individual^;  with 
all  their  separate  properties  ;  and  enabled  us  to  speak  of  multitudes 
at  once'.  The  position  here  taken  up  by  Mill  is  known  technically 
as  that  of  nominalism,  the  doctrine  that  things  called  by  the  same 
name  have  only  the  name  in  common  \  a.  doctrine  frequently  pro- 
fessed, but  not  often  stated  with  such  uncompromising  clearness  as 
in  this  passage.  We  do  not  however  really  call  different  individuals 
by  the  same  name,  except  because  they  have  or  are  l>clieved  to 
have  the  same  mature ;  nor  is  it  cunceivable  that  we  eould 
name  an  individual  by  a  proper  name,  without  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  in  it,  however  vaguely,  some  character  that,  as 
capable  of  existing  equally  in  other  individuals,  might  be  marked 
bv  a  geneml  came.  General  names  therefore  are  not  a  mere  means 
or  abbreviating  discourse,  but  their  existence  arises  from  a  necessary 
feature  in  our  thought  aJbout  objects.     Aristotle's  distinction  at  the 
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eginning  of  his  *  Categ:orieB '  between  6y.6wiLa,  or  things  called  by 
e  same  name  having  only  the  name  in  common,  and  avz^uifu^a,  or 
in^  called  by  the  same  name  having  also  what  is  meant  by  the 
name  in  common,  may  be  mentioned  here :  the  distinction  is  nowa- 
days embodied  from  the  side  of  names  instead  of  things  in  that 
between  equivocal  and  univocal  terms  (r.  infra,  p.  34).] 

I  There  are  thus  two  kinds  of  concrete  terms,  riz,  nngular  terms, 
or  names  of  individuals,  and  c.ommoH  or  general  terms;  singular 
terms  can  be  further  distinguished  into  proper  name*,  i.  e.  names 

rmanently  assigned  to  one  individual,  and  deti^natiorM,  i.  e. 
hraEcs  which  by  a  pronoun  or  what  not  serve  to  indicate  an  indi- 
idual  otherwise  than  by  a  name  of  its  own.  Now  it  has  not  been 
stated  in  the  last  sentence,  what  general  terms  are  the  names  of. 

re  they  also  the  names  of  individuals,  or  are  they  names  of  the 
character  common  to  many  individuals?  The  former  view  seems 
incomplete,  for  it  does  not  take  account  ©f  their  difference  from 
ngular  terms.  The  latter  view  seems  inconsistent  with  calling 
them  concrete  :  for  the  common  character  of  many  individuals^ 
regarded  by  itself,  seems  like  a  quality — something  considered  iM 
abstraction,  from  the  things  possessing  it.  \ 

The  importance  and  difficulty  of  this  problem  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated in  a  more  advanced  study  of  thought  than  this  volume 
contains.  Here  the  following  solution  must  suffice;  but  we  shall 
come  upon  the  same  issue  again  in  other  connexions. 

A  general  term,  being  predicable  of  any  number  of  individuals 

the  same  sense,  implies  that  though  they  arc  individually  different 
they  have  something  in  common ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
something  the  same  in  different  individuals.  This  common  charac- 
ter is  only  found  realized  along  with  the  special  difiFerences  that 
distinguish  one  individual  from  another ;  the  common  character  of 
man  is  found  in  you  and  me  coficrete  v>iih  all  that  distinguishes  one 
of  us  from  the  other ;  and  man,  is  a  concrete  term.  When  on  the 
ground  of  that  common  character  we  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
the  name  is  concrete ;  but  when  the  common  character  is  considered 
by  itself,  and  a  name  is  given  to  that,  without  regard  to  or  in, 
abttraciivn  from  the  individuals  who  manifest  it^  that  name  is 
abstract     Thus  humanity^  is  an  abstract  term,  though  it  is  what 

'  The  t«mi  "hunmnity  has  of  cour<^e  other  meaninre,  viz.  mankind  coUec- 
tivelj,  and  aUo  kindliaeaa  ;  in  the  text  it  tncanB  the  human  nutare  common 
aU  men. 
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makes  each  of  us  a  man.  The  term  goU^  again,  is  concrete  ;  we 
may  say  'this  gold*  and  'that  gold  ',  and  '  the  gold  in  the  oellare 
of  the  Bank  of  England*;  but  if  we  regard  the  common  character 
of  all  these,  in  abstraction  from  any  particular  parcel  of  gold,  we 
should  call  it  '  goldness  *,  wbich  would  be  an  abstract  term.  The 
readiest  test  whether  a  term  is  concrete  is  furnished  by  asking — 
'  Do  I  mean  by  it  some  person  or  thing  (or  some  astiemblage 
\/^  of  persons  or  things),  or  only  a  quality  or  attribute  of  such?' 
Thus  animal  is  a  concrete  term,  but  colour  is  not ;  9ocietj/,  when  we 
talk  about  'a  society ',  is  concrete ;  when  we  say  men  live  together 
'  in  society  ',  it  is  abstract,  for  then  we  mean  by  the  word  not  men 
living  together  in  a  certain  way,  but  only  the  way  in  which  they 
live  together. 

[It  was  stated  above  (p.  18)  that  the  distinction  between  concrete 
and  abstract  tcnns  rested  on  the  distinction  between  substance  and 
attribute ;  and  in  the  last  paragraph  it  might  have  been  said  with 
more  precision  that  the  tost  whether  a  term  is  concrete  was  fur- 
nished by  asking  whether  it  could  be  used  of  a  substance  or  assem- 
blage of  substances.  And  the  difficulties  often  felt  in  determining 
whether  a  term  is  concrete  or  abstract  spring  fmm  the  difficulties 
lurking  in  the  distinction  of  substance  and  attribute.  If  by  sub- 
stance we  mean  the  fully  determinate  individual,  then  what  we 
call  the  attributes  of  a  substance  are  elements  in  its  being,  and  it  is 
not  something  to  which  they  can  be  attributed  as  addenda^  like  an 
article  of  clothing  ;  the  individual  is  not  substance  +  attributes,  the 
attributes  are  rather  factors  in  the  substance.  Any  of  these  attri- 
butes, however,  can  be  considepinl  separately  or  in  abstraction  from 
the  rest  of  the  nature  of  the  concrete  substance,  and  so  considered 
can  be  as  it  were  replaced  in  thought  in  the  concrete  whole  from 
which  it  has  been  abstracted,  or  be  attributed  to  it.  But  while 
sometimes  what  we  thus  consider  separately  is  only  some  compara- 
tively simple  feature  of  a  thing,  as  its  colour,  or  size,  or  price,  at 
other  times  we  consider  in  one  notion  or  concept  indefinitely  numerous 
features,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  thing  is  grouped  with  others 
in  a  '  natutftLkipd  '  (cf,  pp.  41-43  <»/)).  If  we  gave  a  name  to 
these  features  considered  in  abstraction  from  what  else  characterizes 
the  substance,  such  name  would  be  abstract ;  but  just  because  they 
constitute  »o  much  of  its  being,  we  give  a  name  only  to  it  as 
constituted  by  them,  and  such  a  name,  like  man  ox- gold ^  is  concrete; 
they  are  not  abstracted  from  and  attributed  to  the  remainder ;  and 
therefore  we  have  no  name  for  them  considered  separately,  unless 
speciiil  reasons  prompt  us,  as  in  the  case  of 'humanity  * ;  but  as 
a  role,  where  occasion  demands  abstraction,  we  use  a  periphrasis 
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like  *  the  nature  of  gold  *,  and  have  not  abstract  terms  like  goldne99, 
%  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  say  one  abi^tract  term  is  le»8  abstract 

more  concrete — than  another,  in  the  sense  that  though  we  are 
eonsidering  not  any  substance,  bat  some  part  of  the  full  and  deter- 
minate nature  of  a  substance,  yet  the  part  we  are  considering  is 
more,  and  more  determinate,  in  one  case  than  in  another.  Thus  the 
properties  of  figure  and  number,  which  can  pre-eminently  be  studied 
in  isolation  from  all  else  about  things,  are  pre-eminently  abstract. 

Language,  unfortunately,  is  apt  to  mislead  us  in  this  matter. 
Many  abstract  terms  are  not  commonly  used  in  the  plural ;  and 
when  we  find  a  term  used  in  the  plural^  we  are  apt  to  think  it  con* 
creto,  as  ])redicated  of  divers  individuals.  But  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case.  Triangle  is  not  really  a  concrete  term  because  we 
can  talk  of  triangles ;  *  triangles  *  is  indeed  concrete  if  it  refers  to 
things  of  wood  or  steel,  and  so  is  the  singular  in  like  case ;  but 
*  triangle  *    often    means    the    triangularity    of    every   individual 

iangle,  and  '  triangles '  different  modes  of  such  triangularity.  And 

'our  is  not  concrete  because  we  can  speak  of  colours.     '  Colours  ' 

concrete  if  I  mean  certain  slabs  of  pigment ;  but  if  I  mean  blue, 
green,  and  yellow,  as  qualities,  it  is  abstract. 

The  distmction  of  concrete  and  abstract  terms  i&  therefore  only 
realty  intelligible  if  we  ask  ourselves  what  we  are  thinking  of.  If 
Jook- alon©  to  terms  verbal,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 

name  is  abstract  or  concrete ;  for  many  names  are  equivocal, 
being  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other.] 


^ 


Abetract  terms  then  are  the  names  of  qualities  or  attributes; 
bur  we  "most  understand  this  definition  rather  widely.  Tt  is" not 
only  single  seuBible  qualities,  like  flavours  or  odours,  whose  names 
are  abstract  terms;  all  that  goes  to  make  the  nature  of  an  object, 
when  it  is  considered  merely  as  qualifying  such  object,  is  abstract^ 
and  its  name  (where  it  has  any)  an  abstract  term.  Moreover,  the 
^ect  in  question  need  not  be  a  single  thing  (or  person)  such  as  a 

ne  or  an  elephant ;  it  may  be  an  assemblage  of  what  we  regard 
as  distinct  things  (or  persons),  like  a  forest,  or  an  army  ;  but  if  there 
are  features  belonging  to  this  assemblage,  though  they  are  not 
qualities  of  any  one  object  ia  it  (as  a  forest  may  be  extensive  and  an 
army  skilfully  or  unskilfully  disposed),  these  features  considered  in 
themselves  are  abstract,  and  their  names,  '  extent  ^  or  *■  disposition ', 
abstract  also.  Hence  animality,  discipline,  civilization^  paternity, 
all  abstract  tenns^  though  it  is  only  by  adoubtEul  extension  of 

iguage  that  we  could  call  any  of  tliem  a  quality,  like  fragrance 
eetness. 
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[The  (liBtinction  of  singular  and  general  is  not  applicable  to 
absTrict  t^rroe*  ~T*hc  calling*  a  concrete  term  general  rests  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  many  different  individuals  who  being-  of  the 
same  kind  claim  the  same  name.  But  an  abstract  term  is  the  name 
of  that  which  is  common  to  many  individuals,  considered  without 
reference  to  its  repetition  in  them  all.  It  may  be  thought  that 
abstract  terms  ought  therefore  to  be  called  singular;  but  neither 
would  that  be  correct  A  singular  term  denotes  an  individual ; 
but  an  abstract  term  denotes  something  common  to  many  individuals, 
something  therefore  which  is  '  universal ''. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  whereas  general  terms  are  applied  to  many 
distinguishable  individuals,  certain  abstract  terms  are  predicate*!  of 
many  distinguishable  attributes.  Colour  is  used  equally  of  blue  and 
retT  and  all  the  other  colours  of  the  spectrum ;  disease,  of  measles, 
whooping-cough,  bronchitis,  and  many  other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ; 
whereas  we  do  not  distinguish  different  examples  of  blue  by 
different  names  \  nor  different  cases  of  bronchitis.  But  *  blue  '  and 
'bronchitis'  are  not  for  this  reason  singular  terms;  the  true 
analogy  of  the  relation  of  the  terms  'blue'  and  'colour'  is  the 
relation  of  the  terms  'man'  and  '  animal ',  and  not  that  of  '  Socrates ' 
and  '  man '.  Justa^^;  no  one  would  say  that '  man  '  is  a  singular  term 
because  it  is  one  species  of  animal,  so  we  ought  not  to  say  that 
'blue'  is  a  singular  term  because  it  is  one  species  of  colour_,  nor 
*  bronchitis  '  because  it  is  one  species  of  disease  ;  for  that  would  be 
to  confuse  the  distinction  of  species  and  genus  with  the  distinction  of 
individual*  and  universal.  *  Socrates'  is  a  singular  term  becaufC 
it  is  the  name  of  an  individual  having  attributes  ;  'blue  '  is  not  a 
singular  term  because  it  is  not  the  name  of  an  individual  at  all,  but 
of  an  attribute  that  may  belong  to  many  individuals.] 

Besides  abstract  and  concrete  terms,  a  kind  of  terms  has  been 
recognized  which  cannot  well  be  classed  with  cither — viz.  adjec- 
tives and  adjectival  terms.  These  are  called  attributive  terms, 
eTg^  red,  l)eateD,  insolvent.  They  are  not  the  names  of  qualities, 
like  redness,  defeat,  insolvency;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  those 
qualities  which  furnish  their  meaning,  and  not  the  nature  of  the 
various  kinds  of  object  to  which  the  qualities  may  belong.  Thus 
cloth  may  be  red  and  so  may  silk,  but  we  should  not  explain 
what  ia  meant  by  calling  them  red  if  we  were  to  explain  the 
nature  either  of  silk  or  cloth;  and  a  man  may  be  insolvent  and 

'  We  may  of  courre  distingTiiRh  varieties  of  any  one  colour  by  special 
names,  like  aky-blue  and  peacock-blue.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  Argn- 
ment  in  tbo  text:  it  would  only  require  us  to  treat,  not  blue,  but  Bky-blue 
or  peacock-blue  as  the  abstract  term  that  is  applicable  only  to  one  attribute. 

'The  individuals  of  one  kind  are  sometimes  also  called  pittiicufais  (ef. 
p.  18),  ID  contraot  with  the  universal  or  kind  that  chELractenses  them  all. 
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80  may  a  companj,  but  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  calling  them 
Ivent  we  must  explain  the  nature  not  of  man,  nor  of  a  com^mny, 
ut  of  insolvency.' 

J.  S.  Mill  hold  that  adjectives  are  really  concrete^  on  the  ground 
that  white  is  predicated,  or  is  the  name,  of  snow,  milk,  or  linen, 
and  not  of  their  colour;  it  is  an  army  and  not  a  defeat  that  is 
beaten  ^.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Hubjects  of  which  an  adjective 
may  be  predicate  can  as  well  be  abstract  as  concrete;  and  if  the 
adjective  is  concrete  because  it  is  predicated  of  a  thing,  it  should 
ually  be  abstract  because  it  is  predicated  of  an  attribute ;  so  that 
we  say  that  cabbages  are  common,  comtnon  will  be  concrete ;  while 
if  we  say  that  indolence  is  common,  it  will  be  abstract.  The  fact 
is  that  the  distinction  of  attributive  terms  from  abstract  and 
concrete  corresponds  to  no  further  distinction  in  thought ;  if  terms 
are  objects  thought  of,  attributives  are  not  terms  at  all ;  we  may 
attribute  a  quality  to  a  subject,  but  that  is  an  act  of  judgement; 
thing  and  quality,  substance  and  attribute  differ  as  objects  thought 
of;  tiling  or  substance  is  concrete,  quality  or  attribute  abstract, 
and  everything  abstract  is  attributable;  but  there  is  no  third  kind 
of  object  thought  of  to  correspond  to  the  attnbutive  term.  In 
language  however  there  are  words  which,  though  they  can  be 
used  as  predicates,  and  therefore  satisfy  the  definition  of  a  term 
verbal,  are  not  properly  names  either  of  a  substance  or  of  an 
attribute.  Adjectives  are  such  words;  but  so  also  are  verbs. 
Verbs  however  were  overlooked  by  those  who  erected  for  adjectives 
a  third  class,  along  with  abstract  and  concrete,  in  the  division  of 
terms  verbal.  For  terms  are  the  parts  into  which  a  judgement  is 
resolved;  in  them,  taken  singly,  the  act  of  predication  is  not  seen  ; 
they  are  as  it  were  dead  members,  which  could  only  have  been 
taken  apart  because  the  life  of  judgement  had  fle<i  and  no  longer 
bound  thejn  together.  But  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb  this  life 
rs,  even   if  a  verb   be   taken   without  its  subject      Hence 


^Dge 


'  The  meaniug  of  attributives  maj,  however,  be  incapable  of  explanation 
without  reference  to  that  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  whereto  the  qualities 
belong  which  makes  them  susceptible  of  these  qualities.     Thus  neither  silk 
nor  cloth  could  be  red  unless  they  had  a  smrAuie'piieither  a  man  nor  a  com- 
pany could  be  insolvent  unless  capable  of  having  debts.    Cf.  p.  98,  n.  1,  inf 
It  may  be  added  that  terms  like  /ather  or  muaieian  are  adjectival  in  sense, 
and  would  by  some  be  classed  aa  attributive;  for  though  they  are  substan:', 
tivea,  and  are  predicated  of  concrete  thin^,  they  do  ^ot  orlniHrily  signify  \ 
the  concrete  things  of  which  they  are  predicated.     Cf.  pp.  140-142,  ii^'ra,       ' 
"  ■  £a^  I.  li.  4. 
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logicianfij  anxious  to  effect  the  resolution  of  a  judgement  into  its 
t«nDs,  have  often  preferred  to  sunder,  even  in  language,  the  word 
which  expresses  the  predicate  from  that  which  expresses  its  predi- 
cation :  to  take  the  term  as  it  were  out  of  the  verb,  and  say  of 
Lear  not,  with  the  doctor  ^,  thatt  he  '  sleeps  still ',  but  that  he 
'  is  still  sleeping '.  Now  in  such  a  case  the  predicate  is  often 
adjectival  in  form ;  although  not  always,  for  the  proposition  '  He 
plays  cricket '  would  become,  if  it  were  meant  that  he  played 
habitually,  not  'He  is  playing  cricket'  but  *  He  is  a  cricketer*. 
Such  an  adjectival  predicate  is  one  of  the  parts  into  which  the  pro- 
position is  resolved  ^,  whereas  the  verb  belongs  rather  to  the  un- 
resolved proposition.  The  whole  question  of  the  separate  character 
of  the  adjective,  or  adjectival  word,  belongs  indeed  rather  to 
grammar  than  to  logic.  But  when  '  term '  means  name,  or  term 
verbal,  as  namee  are  either  substantival  or  adjectival,  and  concrete 
and  abstract  namet;  are  both  substantival,  some  place  is  wanted  for 
names  adjectival,  and  so  they  are  classed  separately  as  attributive 
terms.  If  their  form  were  to  be  ignored,  and  they  were  to  be 
referred  either  to  concrete  or  to  abstract,  they  should  rather  be 
considered  abstract  than  (as  J,  S,  Mill  would  have  it)  concrete ; 
for  their  invention  implies  the  consideration  of  some  quality  or 
character  in  the  thing  in  abstraction  from  the  rest  of  the  thing's 
nature. 

A  special  claes  of  terms  is  constituted  by  those  which  are  called 
ooUective.  Like  the  other  distinctions  of  terms  recognized  in 
Logic,  this  is  based  on  a  distinction  in  things.  Individual  things 
or  persons  may  be  considered  singly :  they  may  also,  since  there 
are  many  of  them,  be  considered  in  groups ;  and  the  names  of  such 
groups  arc  collective  terms.  Thus  a  group  or  collection  of  books 
forms  a  library ;  a  group  of  human  beings  related  in  certain  ways 
forms  a  family ;  related  in  rather  different  ways,  a  tribe ;  in  other 
ways  yet,  an  army  or  a  club.  Any  term  that  denotes  a  collection 
of  objects,  with  certain  resemblances  or  relations  among  them,  is  col- 
lective* Collective  terms  may  be  either  singular  or  general ;  for  we 
may  wish  to  refer  to  a  group  com]x)sed  of  certain  specific  individuals 

"  King  Lear,  Act  iv.  7  1.  13. 

"  Adjectives  can  indeed  be  need  as  aubjecta,  e.  g,  J?m/i  immaadati  in  rin, 
wfaere  it  is  pomible  to  take  eitfaer  term  aa  predicate.  In  niuny  languages 
the  article  is  generally  neceMary  in  order  tu  make  an  adjective  do  duty  aa 
a  inbstantiTa. 
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^^■fi  wlien  we  say  'the  family  of  King-  Henry  VIII ^)  or  simply  to 

^H  @r^up  of  individuab,  do  matter  who  or  what,  that  is  composed  in 

"     a  certain  wayj  such  a«  a  family  or  a  regiment :  but  all  collective 

termH  arc  concrete,  for  they  arc  the  names  of  the  individuals  taken 

together,  and  not  of  the  mode  of  organization  among  them,     A 

general    collective   term  is  said  to    be  used  distriifutively  of  the 

different  groups  that  it  can  severally  denote,  and  collectively  of  the 

1^     individuals  in  any  one  group  ;  thufi  if  we  speak  of  British  regimeuU 

^Bte  term  is  used  distributively  of  the  Guards,  the  6oth  Rifles,  the 

"Sutherland  Highlanders,  &c.,  and  collectively  of  the  men  in  each 

I      several  regiment. 

^B  We  may  sum  up  what  has  been  so  far  said  of  the  kinds  of  terms 
iks  folio WK  : — IVrms  as  objects  of  thought  are  either  concrete  or 
abstract ;  as  names  or  terms  verbal,  concrete  abstract  or  attributive  : 
concrete  terms  are  either  singular,  and  then  cither  proper  names 
or  designations,  or  else  general :  abstract  terms,  having  no  reference 
to  individually,  are  not  conveniently  considered  as  either  singular  or 
general,  but  always  signify  something  universal ;  and  some  of  them 
^^re  not  names  of  one  recognized  attribute  (or  state  or  quality  or 
^Relation)  only,  but  include  under  themselves  divers  species  thereof, 
It  may  be  added  that  attributive  terms  are  obviously  general. 

We  pass  now  to  a  fresh  division  of  terms,  made  from  another  point 

of  view.     As  we  may  give  a  name  to  a  group  of  objects  taken 

together^  which  would  apply  to  none  of  them  by  itself,  so  we  may 

give  to  an  object  or  quality,  when  we  regard  it  in  its  relation  to  some 

other  object  or  quality,  a  name  which  would  not  apply  to  it  con- 

aidered  in  itself.      Such  terms,  attributing  to  one  object  or  quality 

^Bpme  definite  relation  to  another,  are  called  relative  terms  :  and  in 

^^ontraat  with  them,  terms  that  indicate  an  object  or  quality  con- 

sidexed  in  itself  are  called  absolute.     It  is  clear  that  if  one  object  or 

quality  stands  in  relation  to  anuther,  the  latter  must  also  stand  in 

relation  to  the   first;  and  the  name  applied  to  it  to  indicate  this 

reverse  relation  is  'correlative  ' ;  or,  since  each  is  correlative  to  the 

other,  the  two  together  are  called  oorrelativea.    Instanceaof  relative 

terms   are    eqval^  greater ,  HHf^ecty  pnrent :    with  their  correlatives 

^^gualy  le86,  ruler ^  child  \  appUj  sound,  man  are  absolute  terms. 

^H   Relative  terms  are  necessarily  general  ^,  like  attributive  terms ; 

Except  so  far  as  they  are  combined  into  a  term  whose  whole  meaning  i« 
lar  :  e.g./irst  ia  general,  but  thejirst  Fhantoh  h  Biugiilar. 
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for  the  same  relation  m&j  be  exemplified  in  many  particular 
rinstanceS;  and  therefore  many  objects  may  stand  in  that  relation 
which  the  relative  term  ie  used  of  them  to  indicate.  They  have  this 
further  resemblance  to  attributive  terms,  that  thoug-h  meaning 
a  relation^  they  are  applied  to  a  subject  standing-  in  that  relation  : 
as  attributive  terms  are  to  a  subject  possessing  the  attnbute  which 
conbtitutes  their  meaning ;  they  are  not  however  themselves  neces- 
sarily attributive — thus  'contemporary*  is  relative  and  attributive^ 
but  '  a  contemporary '  is  relative  and  concrete.  The  existence  of 
attributive  terms  is  grounded  iu  the  fac-t  that  the  various  objects 
of  our  thought  do  possess  distinguishable  attributes  ;  and  that  of 
relative  terms  in  the  fact  that  they  do  stand  in  distinguishable 
relations  one  to  another.  It  has  been  contended  that  all  terms  are 
really  relative,  because  every  object  of  thought  stands  in  relation  to 
other  objects,  and  nothing  can  be  absolute  except  the  totality  of 
existence,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  for  ill  to  stand  in  relation 
to.  But  though  it  is  true  that  everything  stands  in  relation  to 
other  thingS)  things  are  sometimes  considered  rather  in  tbemBelves, 
and  receive  names  accordingly ;  and  sometimes  they  are  considered 
in  definite  relations  to  another  thing,  and  receive  names  that  indi- 
cate that  particular  relation.  And  this  is  sufficient  g^-ound  for 
the  distinction  between  absolute  and  relative  terms,  though  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  bard  to  say  whether  a  given  term  is  one  or 
the  other.  Man  is  clearly  absolute,  and  father  relative,  though 
motiniain  might  be  disputed ;  for  a  mountain  is  so  only  by  its 
elevation  above  the  plain,  and  yet  in  calling  it  a  mountain  we  have 
in  mind  many  features  besides  this  relation. 

Terms  have  been  further  divided  into  pfmiive^  negative^  and  prica- 
live.  A  positive  term  is  said  to  imply  the  presence  of  a  quality  (or 
qualities),  e.  g.  greedy  greedy  \  a  negative  term  to  imply  the  absence 
of  a  quality,  e,  g.  colonrUsB,  ttitfii,  ttnfiineM  :  a  privative  term  to 
imply  the  absence  of  a  quality  where  it  has  been  or  might  be 
expected  to  be  present,  e.  g.  deaj]  deafneitt,  denccat^L 

There  is  a  certain  ditiiculty  in  the  notion  of  a  negative  term,  and 
in  the  account  of  it  just  given ;  for  no  term  can  be  jjurely  ncf^tive, 
and  imply  merely  the  absence  of  a  quality.  The  Irishman's  receipt 
for  making  a  gun,  to  take  a  hole  and  pour  iron  round  it,  is  not  more 
difficult  to  execute,  than  it  would  be  to  frame  a  term  whose  mean- 
ing consisted  simply  in  the  fact  that  a  particular  quality  was  not 
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meant.     A  term  must  have  some  positive  meaning  or  content,  in 
order  to  be  a  term  at  all. 

It  is  indeed  sometimes  said  that  a  negative  term  includes  in  its 
meaning"  whatever  is  not  meant  by  the  corresponding  positive  term. 
According  to  this  view,  there  is  no  positive  term  to  whiclt  we  may 
ot  frame  a  corresponding  negative  ;  to  man  there  corresponds  nol- 
an,  to  Ifooi  ttot-book^  to  ftguare  not-square^  to  colour  noUcolour ;  not- 
an  is  everything  which  is  not  man,  and  includes  therefore  not  only 
the  other  animal  species,  but  plants  and  minerals,  books  and  insti- 
tutions, birth  and  immortality ;  fwt-book  includes  all  these  but 
books,  and  man  besides ;  and  so  forth.  The  two  '  contradictory  * 
terms  (as  they  are  called)  comprise  between  them  all  that  is ; 
nothing  can  be  conceived,  of  which  one  or  the  other  is  not  predi- 
cable;  and  they  divide  the  universe  between  them.  What  the 
positive  term  is,  does  not  matter  j  for  whatever  it  be,  the  negative 
term  covers  everything  else;  and  therefore  it  may  be  expressed  by 
symbol;  let  A  represent  any  term,  and  not-A  its  contradictory; 
and  we  may  then  say  that  A  and  not-^  between  them  make  up  all 
that  is,  or  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  one  or  other  may  not  1)0 
predicated.     '  Everything  is  either  A  or  not-^/  ^ 

Such  negative  terms  as  the^e  do  not  really  figure  in  our  thought ; 
they  are  'mere  figments  of  logic'^;    Aristotle  long  ago  pointed 
ut  that  ovK-&tfdptairos  was    not  properly  a  name  at  all ;  and   he 


*  This  formula,  '  Everything  is  either  A  or  not-^.*  is  eometimea  given  as 
the  '  Late  of  Excluded  Middle  \  The  *  Law  of  Excluded  Middle  *  mcanB  that 
of  two  contradictory  propositions  one  or  other  must  be  true  ;  they  cannot 
both  bti  false,  and  therefore  any  third  or  middle  course  between  accepting 
one  and  accepting  the  other  is  excluded,  ^t  has  been  asked  whether  either 
of  such  contradictory  propositions  as  Virtu*  ia  triaH<n*iar  and  Viriue  is 
not  triangular  need  be  aj^cepted  ;  the  former  is  clearly  false,  but  the  latter 
does  not  sernm  true.  The  answer  is  that  if  any  one  were  to  assert  that  viitue 
is  triangular  (as  the  Pythagoreans  held  justice  to  have  the  nature  of  a 
square;  we  should  be  right  to  contradict  him ;  but  that  no  ooe  who 
reaUses  virtue  to  be  incapable  of  any  epatial  character  at  all  would  ever 
put  to  himself  the  alteniative^,  '  is  virtue  triangular  or  ia  it  not?'  and  that 
to  one  who,  not  realizing  this,  asserted  it  to  be  triangular,  the  proper  con- 
tradiction  is  that  it  bos  no  figure.  The  case  therefore  furnishes  no  exception 
to  the  truth  of  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle,  provided  the  alternatives  are 
not  at  the  out4et  realized  as  nonsense;  but  no  one  to  whom  they  are 
nonsense  would  expect  to  test  hy  them  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  thought; 
for  talking  nonsense  is  not  thinking.  The  objection  to  stating  the  Law  of 
Excluded  Middle  in  the  form  *  Everything  is  either  A  or  not-^  *  is  this,  that 
it  seems  to  sanction  the  formation  of  nonsensical  contradictories,  such  att 
we  have  examined,  no  less  than  of  contradictories  that  are  rational.  Of.  also 
Bradley.  Logic,  1.  v.  §§  23,  24.  *  Stock,  Deductive  Logic,  §  133. 
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perhup?  extended  his  countenance  too  much  to  it,  when  he  said  that,    . 
if  we  were  to  call  it  anything,  we  must  call  it  a  'name  indeter-  | 
roinate'  (oifopia  6,6fn<Trov)  beoanw,  heing  the  name  of  nothing  positive     I 
and  in  particular,  it  had  a  purely  indeterminate  signifieation ;    it 
was  applicable  equally  to  things  existent  and  non-existent.' 

The  invention  of  such  terms  however  is  explained  when  we  re- 
member the  relation  of  a  term  to  jud^^ement.  The  latter,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  primitive  and  remains  the  complete  act  of  thought,  and 
terms  are  got  by  abstraction  from  it.  Now  the  affirmative  judge- 
ment *  All  flesh  is  graas '  may  be  resolved  into  the  terms  jletA  (the 
subject)  and  pras9  (the  predicate  affirmed  of  it) ;  but  the  negative 
judgement  '  Man  is  not  a  fly '  '  into  the  terms  man  (the  subject) 
and^y  (the  predicate  denied  of  it).  But  since  we  do  therein  affirm 
that  man  is  not  a  fly,  it  seems  possible  to  say  that  the  predicate, 
vot  a  f^y  is  affirmed  of  man,  as  well  as  that  the  predicate  fttf  is 
denied  of  him.  This  attempt  to  reduce  negative  and  affirmative 
judgements  to  a  common  affirmative  type,  by  throwing  the 
negative  into  the  predicate,  is  not  really  defensible,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  negative  term  not  a  fiy  has  no  meaning;  and  hence, 
as  we  should  not  take  the  trouble  to  affirm  of  man  nothing  in 
particular,  the  only  point  of  the  judgement  must  lie  in  denying  of 
him  something  in  particular ;  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  '  infinite ' 
judgement  (as  it  is  called)  '  Man  is  not-a-fly '  lies  in  the  negative 
judgement  '  Man  is-not  a  fly ',  and  it  is  clear  that  we  have  not 
resolved  the  negative  into  the  affirmative  form,  when  such  affirma- 
tive can  only  be  understood  by  restoration  to  the  ne^^ative.  But  it 
is  out  of  such  attempts  that  purely  negative  terms  like  *  not-fly ' 
have  arisen ;  and  it  is  only  by  understanding  that  the  term  A  has 
been  the  predicate  of  a  negative  judgement,  that  we  can  understand 
how  the  term  not-A  should  ever  have  been  formed. 

There  are  however  certain  negative  terms  which  are  not  such 
mere  figments  of  logic  as  the  '  infinite  terms '  which  have  been  just 
considered.     Where  the  positive  is  not  a  general  concrete  term  but 


*  de  InUfpr.  \\.  16"  80-33  :  the  technical  term  in  Latin  is  rumtftt  injiniftim^ 
whence  the  English  phrane  '  infinite  term '  is  derived  :   bat  infinite  me&nB  in 
thifl  context  indefrnninate;  and  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  the  latter  woi 
has  been  used  in  the  text. 

•  Why  hath  not  man  a  microficopic  eye? 
For  this  plain  reasooi  man  is  not  a  fly. 

^PoPE,  ^saay  on  Man,  I  193. 
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is  attributive,  there  the  corresponding  negative  may  be  qoite 
legitimate ;  indeed  the  distinctions  of  positive,  negative,  and  priva-  I 
tive  most  properly  apply  not  to  allj  bnt  only  to  attributive  t^^rms^  1 
or  to  abstract  terms  founded  upon  these.'  For  all  attributive 
terms  imply  by  their  very  form  a  subject  of  which  they  may  be 
predicated,  and  to  which  they  refer  that  attribute  which  constitutes 
their  meaning.  Therefore  even  if  the  term  be  negative,  it  still 
suggests  a  subject  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  attribute  which 
the  ne^tive  term  excludes,  is  positively  conceived  as  having  some 
other  character  instead.  And  here  we  have  a  basis  of  positive 
meaning  to  the  negative  term  ;  for  let  ^  be  a  positive  term  ;  then  ^ 
noi'J  will  signify  what  a  subject,  wAM  might  be  A,  will  be  if  it  is 
not  A.  Thus  iniemperafs  signifies  what  a  man,  who  might  be 
temperate,  will  be  if  he  is  not  that ;  uneven  suggests  what  a  line  or 
surface,  such  as  the  surface  of  a  road,  will  be  if  it  is  not  even ; 
not-blue  suggests  what  a  thing  which  might  be  blue  (that  is,  an 
object  which  must  have  9ome  colour)  will  be  if  it  has  not  that 
colour.  The  definitencss  of  the  positive  meaning  which  a  negative 
term  thus  conveys  will  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  range  of 
alternative  attributes  which  we  conceive  possible  to  a  subject  that 
might  conceivably  have  possessed  the  attribute  denied  of  it ;  thut 
int-emperate  has  a  more  definite  meaning  than  not-blue,  because  when 
temperance  is  excluded,  though  there  are  many  degrees  of  in- 
temperance, yet  they  have  more  aflSnity  with  one  another  as 
contrasted  with  temperance  than  the  different  colours  which  remain 
when  we  exclude  blue;  nnniffled  has  a  more  definite  meaning  still, 
for  a  surface  which  is  not  in  any  way  ruflSed  can  only  be  smooth.* 

It  has  been  alleged  that  'not-blue'  does  not  necessarily  imply 

*  coloured  in  some  other  way  than  blue  \  nor  '  not^even '  a  surface  of 

another  kind  than  even  ;  that  it  is  as  true  to  say  of  banter  that  it  is 

lot  blue  as  of  a  buttercup,  and  that  larceny  is  as  much  not-even  as 

tmbard  Street.    But  such  a  contention  misinterprets  our  thought. 

Just  as  privative  terms  imply  the  absence  of  an  attribute  from 

^b  subject  that  possessed  or  should  have  possessed  it,  and  therefore 

^Hnust  convey  a  notion  of  what  the  subject  consequently  is  without 

^Bhat  attribute,  so  negative  terms  (at  any  rate  when  they  are  not 

^F  >  Cf.  next  page. 

*  The  utd  Grc«k   proverb  will  illustrate  the  point  here — ia-BKoi  ftip  yip 
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J  mere  figments  of  logic)  imply  the  absence  of  an  attribute  from 
a  subject  that  might  conceivably  have  possessed  it,  and  therefore 
convey  a  notion  of  what  the  subject  is  instead.  The  attribute 
which  a  negative  term  excludes  belongs  to  a  genus  of  attributes 
(afi  blue  belongs  to  the  genus  colour,  or  prudence  to  the  genus 
feature  of  human  character,  or  square  to  the  genus  figure) ;  and 
if  a  subject  is  unsusceptible  of  any  attribute  within  that  genus,  we 
should  not  be  at  pains  to  deny  of  it  some  particular  attribute  in 
the  genus;  since  the  soul  for  example  has  no  figure,  we  should 
not  say  that  it  is  not-square ;  since  furniture  has  no  feature  of 
human  character,  we  should  not  call  a  towel-horse  imprudent.  The 
negative  term  is  only  used  of  what  must  have  some  attribute 
within  its  genus ;  and  this  genus  furnishes  a  substratum  of  positive 
meaning  to  the  negative  term ;  not-blue  does  mean  '  coloured  not 
with  blue '  and  not-even  having  a  surface  which  is  uneven.' 

The  statement  that  the  distinction  of  tertns  into  positive,  nega- 
tive, and  privative  is  only  applicable  properly  to  attributive  or 
relative  terms  may  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  many 
negative  terms,  such  as  injustice,  inequality,  non-intervention,  are 
not  relative  or  attributive.  But  it  will  be  found  that  all  such 
terms  are  abstracts  that  presuppose  the  relative  or  attributive 
negative  term  ;  and  are  very  positive  in  their  meaning,  Injustice 
does  not  mean  whatever  is  not  justice  (such  as  '  accidence  and 
adjectives  and  names  of  Jewish  kings'),  but  the  quality  of  being 
unjust;  inequality  means  the  relation  of  being  unequal;  non- 
intervention the  conduct  of  the  not-in!er\'ening.  Abstract  negative 
terms  like  not-equality  or  not-colour  arc  as  unreal  as  concrete 
negative  terms  like  uot-Socrates  or  not-book. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  all  negative  terms  (and  the  same  is  true  of 

*  The  genua  within  which  any  attribute  falls,  or  the  subjects  BUHceptible 
of  some  attribute  within  that  ffenua,  may  be  called  with  de  Morgan  {Form<d 
IjOffi^,  p.  41)  a  '  limited  universe' ;  thus  btue  is  a  predicate  in  the  universe 
of  colour,  or  of  colonred  objects:  prudent  in  the  universe  of  human 
character.  A  positive  t^rm  and  Oh  corresponding  negative  fe.  g.  blue  and 
not-blae)  may  then  be  said  to  divide  Ivetwpen  them  not  indeed  the  whole 
nniverse,  but  the  limited  universe  or  whole  of  things  which  constitutna  the 
genus  to  which  they  belong ;  the  oicxntiers  of  this  limited  universe  have 
a  positive  common  character,  which  gives  the  negative  term  a  positive 
meaning:  whereas  if  we  consider  the  whole  universe,  there  is  no  positive 
character  common  to  all  things  included  in  it,  except  the  character  of  being 
—  which,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out,  considered  in  itself  and  not  as  realized  in 
some  special  mode  of  being,  is  not  a  significant  term.  Cf.de  Jntef-p.  in.  16'*  22. 
Sueh  a  '  limited  onivene    ia  aomctimea  called  an  '  universe  of  discourse  '. 
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privative)  have  a  positive  meaning,  what  is  the  use  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  ?  The  answer  is  as  follows.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  distinction  of  positive  and  privative  terms ;  there  are 
some  states  which  can  only  be  understood  as  the  privation  of  a 
positive  state :  deafness  would  have  no  meaning,  but  for  our 
knowing  what  it  is  to  hear;  we  cannot  think  of  a  body  as  desic- 
cated, except  we  think  of  it  as  having  first  contained  moisture.' 
[  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  distinction  between  positive 
ftnd  negative  terms :  there  is  a  real  difference  between  a  term 
which  signifies  one  definite  attribute,  and  a  t^tm  which  signifies 
any  attribute  within  a  genus  except  one;  the  latter  is  compara-  v^ 
tively  indeterminate  and  uniustructive;  e.g.  verUbraie  signifies  a 
definite   anatomical    structure ;    inveriebraU  signifies    a   structure 

hich    is    not   vertebratOj   but    fails    to    characterize   it   further,  i 

oeitive  terms  are  positive  directly  and  precisely,  negative  terms  1 
indirectly  and  for  the  most  part  vaguely.     This  distinction  is  im-    \ 
portant,  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  calling  attention  to  it; 
it  will  be  seen  for  example  presently  to  be  one  of  the  rules  of 
definition  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  negative  terms ;  and  tliere  is 

o  way  in  which  the  point  of  this  instruction  could   be   so  well 
conveyed  as  by  the  help  of  the  distinction  of  negative  and  positive 

rms. 

[The  doctrine  about  negative  terms  impugned  in  the  foregoing 
pai*agraphB  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  dangers  that  beset 
a  purely  formal  logic.  If  we  regard  only  the  form  of  a  proposition, 
A  is  not  Bf  (in  which  the  terms  are  A  and  J5)  we  may  *  permute '  it 
to  the  form  A  is  wot-B  (in  which  the  terms  are  A  and  not- if) ;  and 
we  may  formally  regard  A,  B  and  not- J?  all  equally  as  terms. 
But  whether  the  proposition  A  is  nof>-^,  and  the  '  negative  term  *  ^ 

'  These  two  examples  are  not  quite  parallel.  The  notion  of  deafness  can 
be  formed  by  any  one  who  knows  what  hearing  is.  The  notion  of  *  desic- 
cated '  cannot  be  formed  by  any  one  who  knows  what  moisture  is,  but  he 
must  also  know  what  dryness  is.  *  Desiccated  '  is  a  privative  term,  becaose  it 
eans  a  dryness  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  moisture  previously  present ;  but 
ry*  is  just  as  positive  a  term  as  *  moist'.  It  sometimes  happens,  with 
o  mutually  exclusive  altematives  like  dry  and  moist,  that  men  dispute 
ether  or  not  both  arc  positive.  Some  phifosophct^  have  maintained  that 
n  is  merely  the  privation  of  pleasure,  and  evil  thn  privation  of  good ; 


others,  that  pain  and  evil  are  just  as  positive  as  good  and  pleasure.  In  these 
ses,  it  will  be  also  in  dispute,  whetner  or  not  pain  and  evil  are  privative 
rms.     But  the  dispute  arises  from  our  uncertainty  how  to  think  aoout  the 


ings ;  and  so  furnishes  another  illustration  of  what  has  been  pointed  out 
an  the  text,  that  logical  distinctions  of  terms  reflect  and  are  based  upon 
distinctions  in  the  way  we  think  about  things. 


jocara 
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[not- -5,  have  any  meaning  or  none  will  dq>end  upon  the  matter  of 
the  proposition — upon  what  kind  of  a  t^rm  B  was.  Looking  at 
the  form,  B  has  a  corresponding  negative  not-B ;  but  whether  such 
a  form  of  thought,  or  notion,  as  not-i?  is  possible  cannot  be  told 
by  considering"  tie  form  alone.] 

We  have  still  to  notice  the  distinction  of  univocaly  equivocal^  and 
analogous  terms.    TTnivocal  terms  are  terms  with  only  one  meaning, 
80  that  they  are  used  in  the  same  sense  of  every  subject  of  which 
they  are  used  at  all :   equivocal  (or  ambiguous)  terms  are  terms 
with  more  than  one  meanings  mj  that  they  may  be  u±>cd  of  different 
subjects  in  different  senses — e.  g.  fain  as  u^  of  a  complexion  and      M 
of  a  bargain  :   analogoua  terms  are  terms  which  have  more  than 
one  meaning,  lut  the  meanings  have  a  certain  degree  of  identity 
or  correspondence — e.  g.  we  speak  of  the  foot  of  a  man  and  the     ■ 
foot  of  a  mountain,  meaning  different  things,  but  in  botli  eases 
that  on  which  the  object  stands.     We  ought  in  strictness  to  regard        , 
this  distinction  as  one  not  in  terms  but  injthe  lase  of  terms;  for     ■ 
fair  is  used  univocally  of  all  fair  complexions,  and  is  only  equivocal 
when  we  use  it  at  once  in  different  tenses,     All  proper  names  be* 
longing  to  more  than  one  individual  are  used  equivocally  of  such 
different  individuals. 

J  The  history  of  the  words  univocal,  equivocal,  and  analogous 
i  illustmte  the  tendency  to  treat  Logic  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  affair  of  names.  The  Aristotelian  distinction  already  alluded 
to  (p.  20)  between  <rwb>irv/ia  and  h\iti^vv^a  was  one  of  things. 
Unicocum  and  equicocnm  are  merely  translations  of  iruvwriffior 
and  ofxmi'vp.oVi  ^^^d  they  were  defined  in  the  same  way  (cf.  Cracken- 
thorpe's  Logic,  Bk.  II.  c  i.  'Aequivoca  ita  describuntur :  aequi- 
voca  sunt  quorum  nomen  solum  est  commune,  ratio  vero  illius 
Qominis  est  alia  atque  alia.'  c.  ii.  ^Univoea  describuiitur  in  hum- 
modum  :  univoca  sunt  res  vel  entia  quorum  nomen  est  commune, 
et  ratio  illius  nominis  est  una  et  eadem  in  omnibus  quibus  nomen 
convenit').  Similarly,  it  would  have  been  not  the  woni  *  foot ',  but 
the  man's  and  the  raount-ain's  foot  tliat  would  have  been  called 
analogous.  If  we  remember  that  terms  are  not  primarily  names,  bj^t 
the^  objects  of  thought  intendod  by  the  names,  we  might  stiU  say 
fbat  equivocal  terms  are  different  objects  of  thought  with  the 
same  name,  rather  than  the  same  name  with  different  meanings. 
But  in  English  usage  the  distinction  of  names  has  really  displaced 
that  of  things:  we  do  not  even  retain  both,  like  the  litin,  when 
it  was  said  that  'aequivoca^  were  cither  *  aequivocantia,  ipsae  voces 
aequivocae ',  or '  aequivocata^  res  ipsae  per  illam  vocem  siguificatae  \] 
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Thk  distinctions  between  terms  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  are 
Tiot  primarily  grammatical,  like  the  distinction  between  enbstantive 
and  adjective  (though  here  and  there,  ae  we  saw,  the  forma  of 
language  have  affected  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  drawn) ; 
nor  do  they  belong  to  any  special  scieneCj  like  the  distinction  in 
chemistry  between  names  in  -ump,  which  signify  metals^  and  names 
in  -^tftt,  which  signify  gases.  Tliey  belong  to  all  sciences,  and  are 
based  on  certain  features  that  reveal  themselves  to  reflection  about 
any  subject  whatever ;  and  that  is  why  they  are  logical.  But 
these  differences  of  form  in  our  thought  about  things  correspond 
to  and  involve  differences  in  the  manner  of  being  of  these  things 
themselves.  It  is  of  special  importance  to  rememljer  this  in  con- 
sidering the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Categories,  out  of  which  some 
of  the  preceding  distinctions  take  their  rise.  The  categories 
present  a  logical,  but  they  present  also  a  real  distinction  :  i.  e.  a 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  reality  about  which  we  think,  as 
well  as  in  our  manner  of  thinking  about  it. 

The  word  category,  itaTTjyopta,  mcann  predicate  ^ ;  and  the 
categories  may  be  described  as  a  list  of  predicates,  one  or  other  of 
which  defines  the  mode  of  being  belonging  to   everything  thai 

I  exists.     In  the  complete  list  there  are  ten,  viz. 
^  Or  predication:  but  tbedifferenceUhereanixnportant.aiid  Aristotle  some- 
times uses  KnTijy6pf}fia  iDBt4>ad  of  Knrrfyopia  in  the  pree«nt  sense  :   v.  BonitK, 
IntUx  An'stot,,  «.  r,  KaTJ]y6prj^a.     The  Latio  equivalent  ia  Pirtudicamentum, 

p  a 


tiMa 

9ub8fantia 

substance 

itotrou 

q-uaniifaM 

quantity 

VOIOV 

quaidai 

quality 

TTpdj  Tl 

relatio 

relation 

•7T0V 

ubi 

place 

vot4 

quando 

time 

K^ioBat 

si/ug 

situation 

ix^iv 

habUu9 

Btate 

TTOKU' 

actio 

activity 

irda^ftv 

parno 

passivity  (being  acted  on) 
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These  Aristotle  calls  both  *  kinds  of  predicate ',  ytp*)  rHv  KaTrtyopimv, 
and  'kinds  of  being  ^,  yivri  tAv  ^rrci>if.  We  nnxst  examine  thitf 
latter  phrase  (irst^  if  we  wish  to  underetand  his  doctrine. 

We  have  seen  that  prqx)8itionfi  may  be  expressed  generally  in 
the  form  A  U  B.  But  the  predicate  does  not  seem  eqnally  in  all 
caaes  to  declare  what  the  subject  is.  A  man  is  an  animal,  and 
a  man  is  in  the  kitchen ;  Tray  is  a  dog,  and  Tray  is  happy  now ; 
a  musician  is  an  artist,  and  a  musician  is  breaking  my  hurdy- 
gurdy  :  if  we  look  at  these  judgements,  we  shall  admit  that  the 
second  does  not  tell  us  what  a  man  is  so  much  as  the  first ;  that 
the  third  is  a  fuller  answer  than  the  fourth  to  the  question  '  What 
is  Tray  ? ' ;  and  that  the  fifth  is  a  fuller  answer  than  the  BixthrH 
to  the  question  '  What  is  a  musician  ?  '.  Now  Aristotle  would  have 
said  tliat  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  them  declared  what  their 
respective  subjects  were  koB*  avro,  or  per  9t:  the  second,  fourth,  anH 
sixth  what  they  were  Kara  crvfifii^jjKost  or  jjer  accident.  In  other  j 
words,  the  predicate  is  in  the  one  case  of  the  essence  of  the  subject,! 
and  the  subject  could  not  exist  at  all  without  it  being  predicable  of 
him ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  an  accident  of  the  subject.  What  is 
predicated  of  a  subject  Kaff  avro  tells  you  what  it  is  necessarily, 
and  permanently^;  what  is  predicated  of  it  xara  (rvfifitfiriKos  tells 
you  indeed  something  about  it,  but  something  less  necessary,  and 
perhaps  unnecessary,  to  its  being— something  of  which  it  could  be  _ 
divested,  and  still  remain  the  thing  it  is.  M 

The  ultimate  subject  of  predication  is  the  concrete  individual 
thing — you,  Socrates,  Bucephalus,  or  the  stone  in  your  signet- 
ring'*;  and  if  you  ask  of  this  what  it  is,  you  will  have  to  specify 
in  your  answer,  some  kind  of  9ub9lanc4^\  you  are  a  man,  Buce- 
phaloB  is  a  horse,  the  stone  in  your  signet-ring  is  an  agate.     All  ■ 

*  Thii  is  not  a  complete  statement  of  the  meanings  in  which,  according 
to  Ariatotle,  a  predicate  may  be  said  to  belong  to  a  subject  itaff  amA ;  bat 
it  ii,  1  think,  a  infficient  account  of  the  sense  in  which  the  expression  is 
oted  in  this  connexion. 

•  This  is  the  true  meaning:  of  the  statement  in  C<tt.  iii.  1*'  10  3tof  «rtpo» 
Knff  tTipov  KarrjyofirfTat  tat  koS*  iTTOMi/icMUf  oira  Kark  rov  KoniyopovfUvav  Xrytriu, 
fTtura  xai  Kara  rov  vimxttfiivov  pi^Bi^rrai — a  statement  sometimes  erroneousljT 
quoted  as  equivalent  to  the  Dictum  de  Omni  ft  yullo.  Cf.  infni,  c.  liv.  p.  275  n. 

'  But  there  are  concrete  thin^  denominated  from  predicates  in  some 
other  c&te^ry  than  ttuU  of  subt^tance  ;  e.  ^.  a  threshold  is  a  concrete  thing, 
but  in  calling  it  a  threshold  1  do  not  give  its  substance:  to  do  that,  1  should 
hare  to  saj  that  it  was  a  stone.  It  is  a  threshold  because  it  is  a  stone  in 
a  certain  ntuation. 
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these — man,  horsOj  agate — are  bo  many  different  subetances ;  in 
sajing  what  you,  Bucephalos,  or  the  stone  in  your  signet-ring  is 
eMentially,  or  per  se^  these  are  tlie  answers  I  must  gire;  their 
ess^otial  beings  tbereforc,  ia  to  become  kind  of  substance.  But 
if  I  ask  what  is  a  eubetanee^  I  cannot  find  any  more  general  signi- 
ficant notion  under  which  to  bring  that,  as  1  bring  Bucephalus, 
in  declaring  what  he  is,  under  the  notion  horsCj  and  horse,  in 
declaring  what  a  horse  is,  under  the  notion  eabstance.  Of 
substance  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  kind  of  being ;  for  substances  are 
one  kind  of  things  that  are ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  treat  mere 
being  as  a  genus,  of  which  substances  are  a  species,  for  to  being 
considered  in  it^lf ,  and  not  as  a  determinate  way  of  being  (e.  g, 
being  a  substance),  I  can  attach  no  meaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many  subjects,  about  which, 
asked  what  essentially  they  are,  I  could  not  possibly  say  that 
they  were  substances.  Large,  loud,  blue,  heavier,  here,  yesterday, 
fever,  horizontal,  fighting,  runaing,  defeat,  virtue — all  these  are 
something,  or  they  could  not  enter  into  true  predication :  but  what 
they  ?  Directly  or  indirectly  they  all  presuppose  substances ; 
if  there  were  no  animals,  there  would  be  no  fever :  if  no  one  fought, 
no  one  could  be  defeated.  But  they  are  something  incident  to 
substances,  attributes  and  not  things.  To  say  that  they  are 
attributes,  however,  only  declares  their  relation  to  something  else, 
their  dependence ;  it  does  not  declare  what  they  are  m  themselves, 
we  ask  that-,  we  shall  find  ourselves  ultimately  giving  as  an 
'answer  some  one  of  the  other  categories. 

Thus  I  may  say  that  '  yesterday  was  wet ' :  but  that  does  not  tell 
any  one  the  nature  of  yesterday  in  itself.  But  if  I  say  *  yesterday  is 
the  day  before  that  on  which  I  am  now  speaking ',  I  explain  what 
yesterday  in  itself  is.  And  if  next  I  am  asked  '  What  is  that  ? ',  I 
ould  reply  that  it  is  a  certain  date  or  time ;  and  there  1  must  stop, 
he  kind  of  being  then  which  belongtf  to  yesterday  is  not  being  a 
bstance,  but  being  a  time.  Similiarly  blue  is  a  colour,  and  colour 
a  quality ;  loud  also  is  a  quality,  and  virtue ;  so  that  their  being 
being  qualities ;  that  is  what  essentially  they  are.  Large  is  a 
e,  L  0.  to  be  large  is  to  be  of  a  certain  quantitif  ;  to  be  heavier  is 
be  in  a  certain  rflaiion ;  here  is  a  pface ;  fever  is  a  itat'e  of 
e  body,  horizontal  a  situation  ;  fighting  and  running  are  activitidi 
feat  a  being  acted  on. 
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There  is  nothing  then,  according  to  Aristotle^  that  exidts  or  can 
be  thought  of,  which  is  not  either  a  subBtance,  or  a  quality^  or  a 
quantity,  or  in  some  other  of  the  categories.  One  or  other  of  them 
is  predicable  of  everything ;  and  they  cannot  be  further  reduced,  or 
brought  under  any  coznnion  head.'  A  quality  is  not  a  quantity,  a 
time  not  a  place^  to  do  is  not  to  be  done  to,  nor  any  of  these  a 
situation  :  and  so  forth.  It  might  be  thought  that  9faU  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  qualify^  nor  sUaalion  from  place.  But  the 
things  are  not  really  the  same.  A  state  is  something  which 
characterizes  a  whole  through  the  condition  of  its  parts.  Thus  we 
call  a  man  shod,  because  he  has  shoes  on  his  feet ;  or  healthy,  because 
each  part  of  his  body  is  functioning  rightly  ;  but  the  healthiness  of 
bis  body  as  a  whole  does  not  mean  that  each  part  of  it  is  qualified 
alike,  nor  his  being  shod  that  every  part  of  him  has  shoes  on.  A 
quality,  on  the  otlier  band,  is  comparatively  simple,  and  if  it 
characteiizes  a  whole,  does  so  through  being  present  in  the  same 
way  in  its  various  parts;  if  a  whole  surface  is  blue,  that  is  because 
the  various  |)art8  of  it  exhibit  the  same  colour,  and  if  a  trader's 
stock  is  sweet,  that  is  because  the  things  it  is  composed  of  are 
severally  sweet  The  conception  of  a  state,  therefore^  is  more 
qpmplex  tlian  that  of  quality;  and  so  it  is  with  situation  and  place. 
'  Upside  down  \  *  horizontal ',  '  sitting  \  ^  standing ' ,  are  in  the 
category  of  situation — predicates  which  determine  not  where  a 
thing  is,  but  its  '  lie '  or  position  there.  Without  place  there  could 
be  no  situation ;  but  you  do  not  determine  a  thing's  situation  by 
assigning  its  place. 

The  categories,  therefore,  are  a  list  of  predicates^  one  or  other  of 
which  must  in  the  last  resort  be  affirmed  of  any  subject,  if  we 
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'  Ai  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  category  of  relation  ii  not  equally 
excluded  by  the  others;  and  Xcnocrates  is  aaid.  to  have  reduced  them  all  to 
Sabstonce  and  Relation.  In  doing  thia  ho  would  not  have  effected  a  real 
fimplification,  any  more  than  if  they  were  all  reduced  to  Being  ;  for  time, 
place,  action,  &c.,  all  involve  essentially  different  kinds  of  relation  ;  and 
mere  relation,  which  is  not  any  definite  kind  of  relation,  is  almost  ae  barren 
a  coDOeption  ai  mere  being.  Aristotle  probably  erected  relational  predicates 
into  a  separate  clo^s  because  thev  appear  to  tell  us  less  than  others  what  a 
subject  is.  '  Six  feet  high '  would  be  in  the  category  of  vna/tv  :  *  taller  than 
his  neighbour '  in  that  of  np6f  n ;  it  gives  more  information  about  what 
a  man  is  to  say  that  he  is  six  feet  high,  than  that  he  is  taller  than  hia 
neighbour.  The  latter  predicate  may  change  when  hia  neighbour  changes  ; 
the  former  can  only  change  by  a  change  in  the  man  himself.  The  former 
involve!  relation  al^o  ;  but  the  Latter  ia  more  plainly  and  purely  relational. 
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ask  what  in  itself  it  is.     They  are  yun)  t<av  KaTi^yopiHv^  kinds  of 
predicate^  and  equally  yitnj  t^v  Svtmp — the  kinds  of  being  which 

kj^V  rec^nize,   the  kinds  (if  we  may  put  it  bo)  of  what  things 
are^    In  saying  (Mn^g  here,  however,  we  do  not  mean  things  as 
opposed  to  their  attributes ;    we  mean  anything  real,  and  attri- 
butes are  as  rea!  as  the  fiubstanccs  to  which  they  belong.     Never- 
theless^ the  distinction  between  Bubetance  and  attribute  is  promi- 
nent in  Aristotle's  doctrine;  for  all  the  other  categories  are  called 
by  him  incidental  to  substance.     And  terms  in  the  other  catcgorieSj 
while  they  may  be  subjects  of  predication  (as  when   wc  say  that 
blue  IB  a  colour,  or  that  the  wise  are  few),  are  not  metaphysically 
^HMiljects — are  not  independently  existing,  but  exist  in  concrete  in^i- 
^^^iduals.    There  is  no  blue  except  the  blue  of  the  sea  or  the  sky,  of 
a  larkspur  or  a  gentian,  &c. ;  no  wise,  except  wise  men  or  women. 
In  the  category  of  substance  come  all  concrete  individual  things,  and 
I        these  are  substances  in  the  strict  and  fullest  sense.     Of  these  in  the 
last  resort  everything  is  predicated.     But  what  is  predicated  of 
f       them  is  partly  itself  in  the  category  of  substance,  and  partly  in  the 
^H  other  categories.     We  have  here  that  distinction  between  first  and 
^■second  substances  which  once  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
^■philosophers  and  theologians. 

'  First  substances  are  individuals  like  Socrates  or  Cicero ;  second 

^—^substances  are  predicates  like  man,  horse,  peppermint,  parsley,  which 
^Kfcetl  what  kind  of  thing  an  individual  is.  The  former  are  never 
properly  predicates  at  all ;  Socrates  or  Cicero  is  a  subject  of  predi- 
cation, but  not  predicable  of  anything  else ;  for  what  is  predicable 
is  universal,  i.  e.  might  be  predicuble  of  any  number  of  subjects ; 
but  these  are  individuals,  and  siugular.  The  latter  are  predicates 
of  the  former,  and  are  universal ;  but  they  tell  what  an  individual 
essentially  is,  and  so  are  predicates  in  the  category  of  substance, 

'  Cf.  Ar.  Jtfrt.  A.  vii,  and  Apelt,  BeitHlfje  zxir  Gegchichie  der  gtiechischen 
\ifo9ophfe,  III.  Die  Kate^orifenhhre  rfwf  Ariiftotthft.  In  the  expression  >('nj 
>v  Korrjy'tffwwt  *  kinds  of  predicate,'  tcartfyntiia  refers  no  doubt  to  the  predi- 
ktes  of  things,  these  predicates  fulling  under  the  kinds  enumerated,  not  to 
le  heads  or  most  general  predicates  under  which  these  fall.  Some  inter- 
ireters  have  therefore  held  that  the  concrete  individual  is  not  in  any 
jtegory»  since  it  ia  never  properly  a  predicate  (cf,  Cai.  v.  3*36  an-o  fun 

>ap  r^f  rFf}^Trji  ovtrint   ovdtnin  *ar\  Ktiniyopia),      But    Met.,  l,C,^  seeniB  to  show, 

rhat  the  whole  doctrine  of  that  treatise  implies,  that  the  concrete  indivi- 
1^1  is  in  the  category  of  substance;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  '^kinds  of 
jing'.  Tlie  account  in  the  text  accordingly  follows  the  implieutious  of 
le  expression  yitn^  ritp  Svtuv  in  this  point  ol  discrepancy  between  the  two. 
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while  all  else  that  is  eaid  of  an  individual  tells  only  some  quality 
or  state  tli.  'erizcs  hinij  his  activity  or  situationj  his  relation 

to  othersj  cVc.^  aud  is^thereforc  a  predicate  UQ  one  of  the  remaiQing 
categories. 

Undonbtedly  it  is  here  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  Aristotle's 
conception  lies.  But  the  difficulties  are  not  sought  gratuitously ; 
they  arise  naturally  in  our  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  things. 
We  naturally  incline  to  think,  in  considering  an  individual^  that 
out  of  all  that  characterizes  it  some  part  is  more  essential  than 
another,  goes  more  to  make  it  what  it  is.  This  we  call  its  kind, 
and  Aristotle  called  it  also  its  gubstance;  and  language  contains 
names  that  are  evidence  of  this,  kind-names  like  man,  horse^  gold. 
It  is  indeed  very  hard  to  say  exactly  what  constitutes  the  kind ; 
kind-names,  as  we  shall  see  later,  present  special  obstacles  to 
definition  ;  and  a  positive  account  of  the  substance  of  an  individual 
seems  beyond  us.  But  negatively  there  is  a  great  deal  which  we 
should  say  does  not  belong  to  the  substance — the  place  where  the 
individual  is,  what  it  momentarily  does  or  suffers,  all  in  fact  that 
1.  we  can  refer  to  other  categories.  All  these  we  tend  to  think  of  as 
[attributes  which  the  individual  has,  but  that  it  can  exist  irrespec- 
Uwdj  of  them  :  whereas,  irrespectively  of  its  kind,  it  wonld  no_ 
longer  be  at  alL  And  yet  the  kind  is  universal :  it  is  predicated  of 
more  things  than  one  ;  Socrates,  Plato,  and  millions  more  are  men  ; 
the  lumps  of  iron  in  the  world  arc  uncouutable.  Hence  follow  two 
lines  of  reflection. 

First,  because  the  kind,  though  universal,  is  at  the  same  time 
more  substantial  than  the  other  predicates  of  an  individual  are — 
more  concrete,  in  fact,  than  they — the  kind,  or  'second  substance  ', 
comes  to  be  thought  of  as  having  some  special  claim  to  independent 
existence.  Other  modes  of  being,  other  predicates,  depend  on  it; 
but  it  is  thought  of  as  depending  on  nothing  else  for  its  existence. 
True  that  we  only  find  the  kind  realized  in  some  concrete  indi- 
vidual ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  a  mere  attribute  of  the  concrete 
individual,  as  predicates  in  other  categories  are.  And  some  have 
held  that  these  'second  substances*  are  real,  whether  there  be  any 
concrete  individual  of  their  kind  or  not :  while  others  have  held 
that,  though  only  realized  in  individuals,  yet  each  is  one  and  the 
same  in  all  individuals  of  its  kind — man  in  all  men,  iron  in  all 
ailed  one  subetance.  in  a  different 
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^  ,thi8  or  that  man  or  lump  of  iron,  but  just  as  truly.  Each  of  these 
doctrines  was  called  by  the  schoolmen  realism  ^^  as  opposed  to  the 
nomiftalitm  which  denied  the  real  identity  of  anything  in  different 
individuals  bearing  the  same  kind-name, 
^b  But  secondly,  because  the  kind  is  universal,  it  is  predicated  of 
the  concrete  individual,  as  predicates  in  other  categories  are.     And 

■  MB  tlie  individual  r>  something  which  has  them,  so  it  t>  something 
\o  which  its  kind  is  aUributed.  It  cannot  be  identified  with  its 
kind ;  for  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  distinguish  one  indi- 
vidual from  another.  Man  is  predicated  equally  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  and  if  each  as  an  individual  substance  were  just  man, 
Socrat«8  would  be  the  same  as  Plato.  Therefore  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  what  distinguishes  them.  If  we  find  it  in  the  other 
predicates  of  the  concrete  individual,  and  say  that  he  is  the 
\m^  plus  all  his  particular  attributes,  we  resolve  the  individual 
into  an  assemblage  of  universal  predicates.  If  we  do  not  do 
this,  but  suppose  that  his  kind  and  all  his  particular  attributes 
as  well  belong  to  the  individual,  we  are  yet  quite  unable  to  say  what 
the  individual  is,  to  which  they  all  belong.  For  in  saying  vihat  it 
is,  we  should  merely  assign  to  it  a  fresh  predicate ;  whereas  we 
want  to  get  not  at  its  predicates  but  at  that  which  '  hasj  them. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  new  way  of  considering  the  subject  or  predica- 
tion. Originally  it  was  the  concrete  individual,  Socrates  or  Plato; 
but  of  what  he  is,  on^  part  was  distinguished  as  what  he  is  essen- 
tially, and  the  rest  reduced  to  be  attributes  or '  accidents '  of  him,  not 
uec*e&sary  to  his  being,  and  not  to  be  included  in  an  account  of  his 
essence.  Now,  what  he  is  essentially  is  also  reduced  to  the  position 
ef  attribute  and  mere  predicate,  and  the  subject  becomes  a  mere 
subject  of  which  as  such  nothing  more  can  be  said  except  that  it 
exists  and  is  unique  in  each  individual.    This  mere  subject  of  predi- 

Etes,  which  cannot  in  itself  be  described  as  specifically  of  this  kind  or 
that,  Aristotle  called  matter,^  We  only  know  matter  in  con- 
nction  with  form  ;  bricks  and  timber  are  the  matter  or  material  of 
which  a  house  is  built,  but  a  brick  is  in  turn  clay  to  which  a  certain 
form  has  been  g^ven;  clay  again  is  matter  of  a  certain  form  ;  but 
matter  by  itself — that  which  is  found  in  various  forms,  but  has  no 


l^ 


^    '  The  former  was  said  to  maintain  the  existence  of  universalin  ante  rvm, 
the  latter  of  unhenalia  in  it :  where  the  its  is  a  concrete  iadividual. 
»  Cf.  hi.  Phy$,  a.  vu.  191'  8-12. 
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form  of  its  own — is  unknowable,'  It  may  be  qutistloned  whether 
Aristotle  was  justified  in  his  use  of  the  conception  of  matter.  The 
material  of  anything  is  always  something  of  a  qnite  determinate 
character.  EeonomiBts  know  in  how  many  ways  the  products  of  one 
industry  are  *  raw  material '  to  another ;  but  the  raw  material  which 
is  rawest,  i.  e.  which  has  itself  been  least  worked  up,  is  still  matter 
of  a  perfectly  definite  kind.  Timber  is  the  raw  material  o£  the  car- 
penter, but  trees  of  the  lumberman  :  pig  iron  of  the  ironmaster,  but 
iron  ore  of  the  smelter ;  and  neither  trees  nor  iron  ore  are  any 
nearer  being  formless  mutter  than  lumber  or  pig  irom  In  the  one 
relation,  the  matt-er  (or  material)  is  a  concrete  thing,  in  a  dilfereiit 
state  no  doubt  from  that  into  which  it  is  worked  up,  but  perfectly 
familiar  to  us  as  existing  in  that  t^tate ;  in  the  other,  the  matter  is 
not  a  concrete  thing  at  all,  is  in  no  state,  is  quite  unfamiliar  and 
indeed  incapable  of  being  known  to  us  as  such  ;  and  this  relation 
of  matter  to  form  has  no  real  analogy  with  the  relation  of  matter 
to  wbftt  is  made  out  of  it  in  die  arts."  It  is  true  that  in 
using  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  concrete  individual 
into  matter  and  form  in  order  to  find  different  subjects  of  the 
same  form  in  different  individuals,  I  may  not  at  first  sight 
seem  to  rely  upon  the  conception  of  a  quite  indeterminate  matter. 
The  matter  of  a  hoiise,  says  Aristotle,  is  stones  and  timber;  the 
form — what  makes  the  stones  and  timber  the  matter  of  a  /touse — 
is  'to  be  a  shelter  for  men  and  goods'.  Stones  and  timber  are 
determinate  material,  and  different  houses,  however  closely  other- 
wifle  alike,  are  distinguished  by  being  built  of  different  material. 
fi«t  if  we  ask  what  distinguishes  the  material  used  in  building  one 
bouse  from  that  used  in  building  another,  and  do  not  find  it  in  the 
ithd  of  material,  we  shall  have  either  to  say  that  the  materials 
mtm  themselTef  made  oat  of  different  material  or  that  they  just  are 
it;  in  the  former  case  we  shall  be  assuming,  in  order  to 
it  for  the  difference  between  detenninate  materials  that  are 
the  ame  in  kind,  other  determinate  materials  the  same  in  kind 
but  individually  different ;  in  the  latter,  any  further  analysis  into 
matter  and  form  brings  us  to  an  indeterminate  matter  that  furnishes 
different  subjects  for  the  same  form  in  different  individuals.     The 


'  ^  vXir  ^TMKrrof  ttoff  avri)F.  Met.  Z.  z.  1036*  8. 
'  Id  the  foreguiog  criticism  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  lectures  of 
ProfcMor  Cook  Wilfou. 
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proper  outcome  of  this  line  of  reflection  would  seem  to  be  that  wbat 
makes  possible  different  individuals  of  tbe  same  kind  is  the  matter 
of  which  what  they  are  is  predicated ;  and  this  at  times  Aristotle 
says  ^j  and  he  admits  that  in  one  s<^nse  matter  is  substance.     But 
the  corollary,  that  the  nature  of  Socrates,  as  predicated  of  this 
matter,  is  something  that  may  be  common  to  another^  aud  universalj 
he  does  not  draw ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  his  considered  doctrine 
in  the  Met^phy9ic9  (however  hard  to  reconcile  with  some  of  his 
other  statements)  that  wbat  makes  Socrates  Socrates  is  bis  form, 
or  fcAat  he  is^  and  not  tJie  mutter  in  which  this  form  is  realized.' 
This  form  is  bis  subeitance;  and  it  is  neither  merely  the  specific 
form  of  man,  nor  does  it  include  all  that  can  be  predicated  of  him ; 
but  we  are  not  told  how  to  distingui&k  it  from  predicates  in  the 
other  categories.     We  need  nut  pursue  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
further ;  so  much  has  been  said  iu  order  to  illustrate  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  is  in  the  category  of  Substance.     We  may 
start  with  tbe  concrete  individual,  and  draw  a  distinction,  among 
all  tbe  things  that  can  be  predicated  of  him,  between  that  which 
Hjdeelares  what  be  is  essentially,  aud  is  his  substance,  or  belongs  to 
^nhe  category  of  substance,  and  that  which  declares  about  him  some- 
thing not  essential,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  other  categories. 
tut  predicaie9  in  the  category  of  substance  seem  universal,  as  in 
\y  other;  and  predicates  in  the  other  categories  are  not  essential; 
hence  the   tendency  to  say  that  what  individualizes  is  material 
ibstance,  not  universal^  nor  capable  of  figuring  as  predicate.     If, 
avoid  tliis,  we  suppose  that  there  is  something  about  Socrates 
which  makes  him  Socrates,  less   than   tbe  sum  total  of  all  his 
predicates,  we  shall  find   it  impossible  to  say  wbat  this  is.     The 
attempt  to  distinguish  wbat  is  from  what  is  not  essential  to  the 
individual   leads  us  to  distinguish  the  individual  both   from    his 
essence  and  from  his  non-essential  attributes ;  the  '  Jirst  substance ' 
is  alternately  regarded  as   the  whole  concrete  individual  and  as 
wbat  is  essential  in  him ;   while  the  fact  that  tbe  possibility  of 
distinguishing  the  essential  seems  first  possible  when  we  look  for 
^^be  character  which  belongs  to  him  asjfhitkittd  leads  to  the  con- 

^m^  Cf.  Met,  M.  viii.  1034*  &-8;   and  t.  BonitE,  Index  AHet,  a.  v.  CXn,  786" 

^«  *  Cf.  Met,  M.x.  I035h27-1036»9.  xiii,  1038^  8-15;  H.  i.  1042*28-9.     Bat 
one  caimot  really  support  any  atatcment  on  the  point  except  by  reference 
his  whole  dUcussiuu. 
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ception  of  an  universal  essence  poesessed  of  a  sort  of  substantiality 
of  its  own,  a  sort  oLLeecond  substcuice  '• 

We  shall  be  met  later  with  the  same  difficulty,  when  we  consider 
the  doctrine  of  the  Predicables,  and  the  problem  of  definition.  The 
metaphysical  issue  raised  is  fundamental.  But  for  the  present  it  is 
enough  to  have  called  attention  to  it.  Logflcal  and  metaphysical 
problems  have  a  common  root.  We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  features 
that  characterize  our  thought  about  things  in  general^  without 
asking  how  things  can  be  conceived  to  exist ;  for  our  most  general 
thoughts  about  them  are  just  our  conception  of  their  manner  of 
existence.  And  it  may  readily  be  shown,  with  regard  to  the 
different  categories  in  particular,  that  we  could  not  use  predicates 
in  them,  except  so  far  as  we  conceived  objects  to  exist  in  certain 
ways.  Thus  no  predicates  in  the  category  of  quantity  can  be  used 
of  the  mind,  because  the  mind  is  not  extended ;  if  it  were,  it  might 
have  a  capacity  of  3  or  80  cubic  feet,  and  an  area  and  maximum 
diameter;  since  it  is  not,  we  cannot  apply  such  epithets  to  it  at  all ; 
and  it  is  only  because  the  existence  of  material  things  is  existence 
in  space,  that  we  can  call  them  large  or  small,  three  feet  square  or 
four  feet  long.  In  the  same  way,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
jthe  world  is  spatial,  there  could  be  no  predicates  in  the  category  of 
place ;  and  space  also  renders  possible  predication  in  the  category 
of  situation  ;  for  it  contains  the  distinctions  of  up  and  down,  front 
and  back,  right  and  left ;  and  it  allows  the  parts  of  a  body  to  alter 
their  relations  to  certain  fixed  points  above  and  below,  behind  and 
before,  to  the  left  and  right  of  them,  while  the  whole  body  remains 
within  the  same  limits.  This  is  what  happens  when  a  man  lies  on 
the  sofa  where  he  was  formerly  sitting,  or  when  an  hour-glass  is 
inverted  on  the  table.  And  a  perfectly  homogeneous  sphere,  though 
it  may  change  its  place,  can  be  situated  only  in  one  way ;  and  if 
we  are  to  distinguish  a  right  and  wrong  way  up  in  it,  we  must  mark 
or  single  out  some  point  in  the  circumference,  wliereby  it  ceases  to 
be  perfectly  homogeneous  ;  and  this  again  illustrates  how  the  dis- 
tinction of  categories  arises  out  of  the  distinguishable  modes  of 
being  in  things.  For  it  is  because  it  is  a  figure  of  a  certain  kind, 
that  such  a  sphere  does  not  admit  of  the  same  varieties  of  situation 
as  a  cylinder ;  and  because  it  does  not  admit  of  these,  they  cannot 
be  predicated  of  it ;  and  if  nothing  could  be  perceived  or  imagined 

admit  of  them,  predicates  in  the  category  of  situation,  and 
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therefore  the  category  of  sihiation,  would  not  exist.  Again^  there 
are  predicates  in  voieXv  and  Ttdurx^^p  because  things  act  one  on 
another ;  and  the  two  categories  are  distinguishable  because  there 
are  two  terms,  agent  and  patient,  m  all  causal  interaction.  And 
the  different  tenses  of  verbs^  which  make  a  difference  to  a  predica- 
tion in  time^  though  it  remains  in  the  same  category  of  iroiflv  or 
v64TX(tv,  fx^iv  or  K€i(T6at  ^,  presnppose  that  things  exist  in  time ; 
otherwise,  how  could  we  distinguish  the  meanings  of  vyialpti  and 
iryCoiftv,  vaj>ulaf  and  vapuMit,  vivU  and  vmit,  9it$  and  «a/?  Of 
that  which  had  no  continuous  existence  through  differences  of  time, 
predication  would  be  possible  only  for  a  moment  in  the  present.  But 
reciprocally,  as  we  could  not  predicate  in.  these  categories  unless  objeats 
jested  in  certain  wajaj— as  substances^  with  qualities,  extended  in 
space,  persisting  m  fime,  &c. — so  we  cannot  predicate  about  objects 
except  in  one  or  other  category  ;  in  other  words,  not  only  are  they 
contained  in,  but  they  are  necessary^tq^our  thought^  of  any  object.* 
That  which  was  not  conceived  as  a  substance,  or  a  quality,  or 
a  state,  and  so  forth,  wotdd  not  be  conceived  at  all ;  and  a  concrete 
thing  that  was  no  substance,  had  no  quality  or  state,  and  so  forth, 
would  be  just  nothing.  And  therefore  the  consideration  of  these 
distinctions  belongs  to  logic,  since  they  characterize  our  thought 
about  objects  in  general ;  and  though  logic  is  not  interested  in  the 
indefinite  variety  of  existing  qualities — blue,  green,  sour,  shrill, 
soft,  &c. — (because  an  object,  in  order  to  be  an  object,  need  not 
have  any  one  of  these  qualities  in  particular,  but  only  one  or 
other)  yet  it  is  interested  in  the  category  of  quality,  or  in  noticing 
that  an  object  must  have  some  quality  or  other :  in  the  category  of 
relation,  or  in  noticing  that  it  must  stand  in  relations  to  other 
objects :  and  so  on. 

The  idea  underlying  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Categories  may  be 
pressed  thus — to  discover  the  forms  of  existence  which  must  be  / 
lized  in  some  specific  way  in  the  actual  existence  of  anything/ 

in  lip  nbacrved  that  the  predicate  of  the  Mame  proposition  may 
iibjecl  In   more   thaji  one   oategorj'.     In   the  proposition 
lie  did  outran  Pet^r'  the  predicate  is  in  the  category  of  , 


y 


'  It 
deteni! 

'The  '  '  ipi 

time,  for  the  past  is  a  time,  and  the  event  is  rtiferred  to  the  paat :  and  of 
action,  for  running  is  an  act|vity  :  and  of  relation,  for  *  fuiiter  than  Peter ' 
!■  a  relaljon.  Biit  of  course,  irwe  distingTiish  these  different  element*  in  the 
prddl^fe,  we  can  refer  them,  considered  separateir,  to  different  catogorisA. 

'  It  is  not  nece«8ar7i  however,  to  hold  that  Aristotle's  list  of  categories  is 
complete. 
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whatBoever.  His  classification  may  exhibit  defectfl,  but  the  impor- 
tanoe  of  his  undertaking  must  be  admitted.  And  many  of  the 
distinctions  between  terms  insisted  on  by  those  who  attach  least 
importance  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Cate^ries  express  an 
attempt  to  solve  part  of  the  problem  which  he  was  attacking,  and 
are  derived  from  his  doctrine.  Thoee  distinctions,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  the  last  rhapter,  rest  upon  certain  fundamental  fciitures  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  things  to  exist.  The  distinction 
between  singular  and  g-eneral  concrete  terms  corresponds  in  the 
main  to  that  between  Trpcfirr;  and  hfvripa  oMa  ^ ;  for  the  most  notice- 
able of  g^*neral  concrete  terms  are  in  the  categ'ory  of  substancci 
as  man,  stonCj  or  beast,  thoajj^h  some  (which  might  he  called  sub- 
stantives of  an  attributive  kind)  are  in  other  categories,  as,  for 
instance,  officer  and  organist.  The  distinction  between  concrete  and 
abstract  terms  corresponds  roughly  to  the  distinction  between  ov<ria 
and  the  other  categories ;  for  abstract  terms  formed  from  kind-names 
are,  as  we  saw,  scarce  and  unnatural.  That  relative  terms  are  predi- 
cates in  the  category  of  relation  is  plain.  The  attention  paid  to 
\  collective  terms  reminds  us  that  we  can  consider  not  only  objects 
severally,  but_what  they  are^in  certain  groupings  ox_com]>ijjatioiis ; 
land  the  distinction  between  quality  and  state  involves  the  same 
/fact.^  The  logical  divisions  of  terms  rest  on  differences  in  the 
being  of  things,  as  we  apprehend  thetn  ;  this  is  apt  to  be  overlooked 
when  the  subject  is  approached  from  the  side  of  names  ;  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  Categories  has  this  advantage,  that  throughout  it  fixes 
our  attention  on  things. 

[The  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Categories  bulks  large  in  the  history 
of  Logic;  such  conceptions  are  instruments  of  thought;  the  instru- 
ments forged  by  one  generation  are  handed  on  to  the  next,  and 
afFect  subsequent  thinking.     On  that  account  alone  therefore  it  is 
^fair  to  give  some  attention  to  it ;  hut  it  is  still  valuable  as  serving 
^    to  express  and  distinguish  certain  important  features  in  our  thought 
,  (C"     about  things.     That  a  quality  is  not  a  quantity  is  a  truth  which 
those  overlook  who  think  that  sound  can  fje  a  wave-length  in  the 
vibration  of  the  air  ;  they  forget  that  it  fs  not  possible  to  define 
terms  of  one  category  by   another.*     Moreover  a  conception  of 
categories  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  Aristotle  has,  through 

'  =  first  and  second  subBtance. 

*  It  is  not  meant  that  collective  terms  are  in  the  category  of  State. 
'Except  an  terms  in  a  derivative  category  involve  terms  in  those  from 
which  it  18  derived. 
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[Kant  and  Hegel^  become  one  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  modem 
metaphysics. 

Thetie  admissions  do  not  bind  us  to  consider  Aristotle's  list  as 

perfect.     One  important  remark  on  it  would  perhaps  hardly  have 

been  regarded  by  him  as  a  criticism.     The  different  categories  are  j 

not  all  equally  distinct  or  ultimate.     Thus  the  distinction  between   I 

TTouand  Ttori  is  far  more  fundamental  than  that  between  irottlv  and 

Tcio-xtti'.     A  thing-  need  not  have  a  place  because  it  has  duration, 

nor  can  any  one  doubt  under  which  categ-ory  such  predicates  as  *at 

home  •  and  *  belated '  respectively  fall.     But  to  be  acted  on  implies 

something  acting ;    indeed,  if  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 

opposite,  for  a  thing  to  be  acted  on  implies  that  it  acts  itself ;  and 

it  is  often  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  those  cat^ories  a  predicate  is    . 

to  be  referred.     A  ship  travels  :  are  we  to  attribute  the  motion  to 

the  ship,  and  say  that  she  acts,  or  to  the  engineSj  and  say  that  she 

w  acted  on  ?  or  shall  we  say  that  the  engines  in  turn  are  acted  on 

by  steam  ?     Aristotle  in  a  measure  recognized  themutual  implication 

of  these  two  categories,  for  in  one  place  he  includes  them  together 

under  the  single  t^^rm  Kivrj(TiiA     Language  bears  traces  of  it  also, 

in  deponent  verbs,  which  have  a  passive  form  with  an  active  meaning, 

and    neuter   verbs,   which   have   an  active   form   with  sometimes 

a  passive  meaning.     We  cannot  admit,  as  Trendelenburg  and  others 

ive  maintained,  that  the  distinctions  of  categories  were  derived  by 

kristotle  from  the  grammatical  distinctions  between  parts  of  speech  ', 

it  nndoubte<lly  they  are  reflected  (though  in  an  imperfect  way)  in  V 

.mmatical  forms.     Again,  as  we  have  seen,  the  notions  of  ^x*"' 

id  Kficr^at   are  derivative  :    sfate  presupposes  the  distinction   of 

'hole  and  ]«rtj  which,  in  material   objects  at  least,  implies  the 

fttegory  of  ttoo-oV^  and  it  presupposes  also  the  categories  of  ttoku' 

and  TTCKTXitVt  and  of  ttoio*'  ;  for  a  whole  is  in  a  certain  state  through 

^^he  interaction  of  parts  having  cei-tain  qualities,  as  when  the  body 

^Bi  well  or  ill;   or  through  something  done  to  certain  parts  of  it, 

^Bi  when  the  body  is  shod  or  clad;    a   »'Uuation  presupposes  the 

^Bifitinction  of  whole  and  part  ako  (a  point  can  have  place,  bnt  no 

^Bfiituation  '),  as  well  as  the  categories  of  iroij  and  wptiv  n ;  for  when 

^Bt  thing  changes  its  situation,  some  part  that  was  formerly  above 

another  comes  to  be  below  it,  and  so  on.     On  these  two  derivative 

categories  Aristotle  lays  least  stress;  they  arc  only  twice  inclnde(ij\ 

in  his  enumeration.     But  though  derivative,,  they  are  peculiar^  and 

itain  something  not  in  the  notions  from  which  they  are  derived  ; 

^_quitfi  impossible  to  treat  a  state  like  health  as  being  of  the 

nature  with  a  q^mlity  like  sweetness,  or  place  with  situation 

that    place.     Kant   made   it  a  ground  of   complaint    against 

^totle  that  he  had  included  derivative  conceptions  in   his  list 

long  with  pure  or  underivative ;  but  it  would  probably  be  a  &irer 

>  Mti.  z.  iv.  I02db  25. 
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[criticiam,  that  he  had  not  taken  aocoont  of  all  the  derivative 
oonceptione  which  call  for  recognition, 

A  word  may  perhaps  be  added  upon  Kant's  doctrine  of  Catfg^rlee, 
and  its  relation  to  that  of  Aristotle,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to 
put  the  matter  at  once  briefly  and  intelligibly  in  an  elementary 
treatise.  Aristotle  had  sought  to  enumerate  the  kinds  of  bein^* 
found  in  the  different  things  that  were  ;  Kant  waei  interested  rather 
in  the  question  how  there  come  to  be  for  us  objects  having  these 
diverse  modes  of  being.  He  maintained  that  in  the  apprehension  of 
them  we  are  not  merely  receptive  and  passive;  on  the  contrary,  all 
apprehension  involves  on  the  part  of  the  mind  the  relating  to  one 
another  in  various  ways  of  the  element**  of  what  is  apprehended ;  if 
the  elements  were  not  so  related  they  would  not  be  elements  of  one 
object ;  and  they  cannot  be  related  except  the  mind  at  the  same  time 
relates  them ;  since  relation  exists  only  for  consciousness.  Kant 
called  this  work  of  relating  a  function  of  synthesis ;  and  he  deedred  to 
determine  what  different  functions  of  s^nithesis  are  exhibited  in  the 
apprehension,  and  equally  in  the  existence  for  us,  of  object*.  He 
noted  in  the  first  place,  that  the  mere  perception  of  anything  as 
extended^  or  as  having  duration,  involved  certain  peculiar  ways  of 
relating  together  in  one  whole  the  distingubhable  parte  of  what  is 
extended  or  has  duration.  These  modes  of  synthesis  we  call  space 
>  and  time.  There  could  be  no  permanent  objects  for  me,  unless 
^  I  somehow  held  together  past  and  future  in  an  unity  with  the  present ; 
I  should  not  be  aware  of  my  own  existence  as  persisting  through 
time,  unless  I  realized  myself  as  the  same  in  moments  which 
I  distingiiished  as  different;  and  I  could  not  do  this,  unless  I  had 
an  object  which  combined  manifold  successive  states  into  the  unity 
of  one  and  the  same  thing ;  here  then  we  have  one  function  of 
synthesis.  It  is  the  same  with  any  spatial  whole.  I  must  be  aware 
at  once  of  its  parts  as  distinct  in  place,  and  yet  related  together 
in  space ;  space  is  a  system  of  relations  in  which  what  is  extended 
stands.  But  these  two  modes  of  connecting  in  an  unity  the  parts 
of  what  is  manifold  Kant  attributed  to  settte,  for  reasons  which 
we  need  not  now  consider ;  thinking,  the  use  of  general  conceptions, 
did  not  enter  into  them  ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  include  them  in 
his  list  of  categories,  which  were  to  be  the  most  general  conceptions 
by  which  in  understanding  we  connect  into  an  unity  the  manifold 
parts  of  an  object,  and  so  make  it  an  object  for  ourselves.  The 
^egi^iion  of  an  object  invdved  space  and  time  ;  but  perception  was 
not  enough.  We  think  of  it  in  certain  ways,  or  conceivt  it,  in 
apprehending  it  as  an  object.  Now  this  conception  of  an  object 
involved,  according  to  him,  four  things  :  (i )  its  having  qna/ify  :  and 
quality  can  only  exist  in  degrees,  each  or  which  is  distinguished 
from  and  related  to  the  other  d^rees  of  the  same  qtudity  ;  heat 
only  exists  at  a  given  temperature  and  blue  must  be  of  a  given 
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[shade  and  saturation :  (a)  its  having-  quantity,  or  being  a  whole 
composed  of  parts  :  (3)  that  it  should  be  Ksubst^uce  having  attributes, 
one  or  permanent  through  its  changing  and  successive  states^  and 
that  its  changes  should  be  determined  according  to  laws  by  its 
relation  to  other  substances  with  which  it  stood  in  interaction : 
(4)  that  every  such  object  conceived  to  exist  should  be  conceived  as 
connected  with  every  other  existing  object  in  away  that  knowledge 
could  apprehend,  and  express  in  the  form  of  necessary  inference. , 
Thoi various  peculiar  relations  involved  in  these  requirements  Kant 
called  Categories ;  and  he  pointed  out  that,  in  all  the  material 
diversity  of  concrete  objects  as  we  know  them,  these  categories  or 
forms  of  synthesis  exemplify  themselves.  Let  something  be  pre- 
sented to  me ;  if  there  is  nothing  which  I  can  call  it,  or  regard  it  as 
being  (for  the  question  is  one  of  thought  and  not  of  names),  it  is 
so  far  nothing  for  me  ;  but  if  I  call  it  sky-blue,  I  am  thinking  of 
it  as  qualified;  I  am  using  in  a  specific  way  that  conception  of 
quality  which  is  one  of  the  notions  by  which  I  relate  together  what 
different  objects  are.  Of  course  it  might  have  a  colour  unlike  any 
colour  I  had  seen  hitherto,  which  I  had  no  name  to  indicate;  but 
I  should  still  Le  recognizing  it  as  coloured  in  a  certain  way,  though 
I  could  not  name  the  colour,  and  therein  I  should  be  using  the 
conception  of  quality.  If  I  call  it  a  sky-blue  tassel,  I  am  using  in 
a  specific  form  the  notion  of  a  whole  of  parts;  for  to  one  who 
could  not  couDect  distinguishable  parts  in  one  whole  a  tassel  would 
not  be  apprehensible  as  one  thing ;  I  am  also  using  the  conception 
of  substance  and  attribute,  when  I  regard  it  as  a  thing,  one  of  whose 
qualities  it  is  to  be  sky-blue.  I  cannot  call  it  woollen,  without 
connecting  its  existence  and  causality  in  a  definite  way  with  the  life 
of  a  sheep ;  and  so  forth  :  the  forms  of  space  and  time  being 
j)resupposed  in  my  apprehension  of  it  throughout.  It  is  not  meant 
at  these  notions  or  categories  are  abstractly  grasped,  and  guide 
consciously  in  our  apprehension  and  description  of  objects,  as 
doctor  who  had  recognized  that  height,  weight,  chest  measurement, 
and  state  of  the  teeth  were  important  characters  in  determining 
the  health  of  children  at  a  given  age,  might  use  these  headings  in 
a  statistical  description  of  the  children  in  London  schools.  We 
only  become  aware  of  the  part  which  these  notions  play  in  our 
apprehension  of  objects  by  reflection  upon  the  use  we  have  uncon- 
sciously made  of  them  ;  just  as  we  become  aware  in  the  abstract  of 
using  certain  forms  o£  inference,  by  reflecting  ujwn  the  concrete 
inferences  we  have  drawn  in  divers  subjects.  But  as  there  would 
be  no  men  if  there  were  no  animals,  and  no  circles  if  there  were  no 
figures,  so  we  should  recognize  no  colours  if  wc  could  not  conceive 
qualities ;  we  should  never  think  that  a  horse  pulled  a  cart,  if  we 
could  not  conceive  a  substance  to  have  attributes  and  to  determine 
changes  in  another  substance ;  we  should  never  call  the  movement 


[of  the  cart  necessary,  if  we  could  not  think  of  the  different  real 
things  in  the  world  as  so  connected  that  we  could  infer  one  thin^" 
from  another.  And  in  all  these  different  ways,  we  are  relating', 
or  difitingriishing  and  connecting,  features  and  parts  of  what  we 
apprehend  :  we  are  efTecting  a  synthebis  in  what  would  otherwifie  be 
a  mere  ohaoci  or  confusion  of  nianifold  sensations. 

Now  it  will  have  been  seen  that  Aristotle  also  noted  that  what 
we  recognized  as  existing  were  sometimes  substances  with  attri- 
butes, sometimes  attributes  of  various  kinds ;  we  recognize  the 
existence  of  qualities ;  of  quantities  in  things  that  are  wholes  or 
parts  of  such  and  such  a  size ;  of  relations  and  positions  in  place 
and  time ;  of  what  thin^j^  do  and  have  done  to  them  ;  of  their 
states  and  situations.  But  Aristotle  approached  the  matter  from 
the  side  of  the  object ;  he  asked  what  modes  of  being  we  can  dis- 
tinguish in  what  we  recognize  to  be.  Kant  approached  it  from 
the  side  of  the  knowing  subject,  and  asked  what  were  the  modes  of 
synthesis  on  the  part  of  our  thought,  through  which  obje<^'t8  were 
apprehensible  by  us  as  being  the  sort  of  objects  they  are.  If  Kant  is 
right  in  thinking  tliat  there  could  be  no  objects  known  to  us,  except 
through  the  mind's  activity  in  relating  according  to  certain  prin- 
ciples their  manifold  differences,  then  we  should  expect  that  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  manner  of  being  which  what  we  recognize  to  be 
exhibits,  we  should  find  those  modes  of  being  which  the  mind  by  its 
synthetic  or  relating  activity  makes  possible  for  itself.  And  if,  while 
this  in  the  main  is  true,  there  are  certain  differences  between  the 
two  lists  of  categories,  yet  they  can  be  readily  explained.  Aristotle's 
list  we  have  seen.  Kant  recognized  four  classes  of  category,  those 
of  Quality,  Quantity,  Relation  and  Modality.  Now  Quality  and 
Quantity  appear  in  Aristotle's  list  as  well  (though  in  Kant*s  thoy 
are  each  analy8e<l  into  three  aspects,  or  'moments',  which  here 
need  not  concern  us).  But  in  Kant  the  category  of  Relation  covers 
the  three  relations  of  Substance  and  Attribute,  Cause  and  Effect, 
and  Interaction  (which  last  really  involves  the  other  two) ;  the  dis- 
tinction of  substance  and  attribute  is  present  in  Aristotle's  doctrine, 
and  in  ttokiv'  and  7td<rxiiv^  we  have  the  recognition  of  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  Kant  correspond* 
ing  to  the  Aristotelian  category  of  wptfy  n^.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  all  predicates  in  the  category  of  7rp«Js  ri'  really  involve  some 
other  category  as  well ;  larger  involves  iroo-oV  *,  earlier  irori  *,  slave 
irtio-xetv  ^,  farthest  roC',  and  loudest  ttoiop";  reciprocally,  all  cate- 
gories involve  relation^  and  Kant's  whole  point  is  that  they  are 
different  relational  functions.  To  Kant,  who  was  interested  in 
distinguishing  these  functions  specifically,  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  treat  the  function  of  relating  generically  as  one  of  its 
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^own  species  ^;  or  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  other  kind  of 
relation  involved  when  I  say  that  Socrates  was  more  scrupulous 
than  Crito,  or  taller  than  Tom  Thumb,  than  when  I  say  he  was 
scrupulous  or  four  cubits  high.  All  scrupulousness  must  be  of 
some  decree,  and  all  heig-ht  of  some  quantity,  so  that  as  far  aa 
the  function  of  relating  in  the  way  of  quantity  or  degree  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  equally  present  whether  my  t-erm  is  positive  or  com- 
parative. But  from  the  side  of  the  object,  there  are  terms  which 
relate  it  particularly  to  some  definite  other  object;  and  these 
Aristotle  placed  under  the  category  of  itpos  n  ^.  It  might 
perhaps  be  objected  to  him  that  all  terms  in  the  category  of  irpo's 


Tj  "  were  also  in  ttov^  or-TroT^*  ttoiov^  or  fx^tv^,  ironiv''  or  Trda- 


X(iv ",  iroa-ov  *  or  K(i<r6ai  ^^ ;  but  he  would  have  replied  that  they 
were  referred  to  the  category  of  relation  not  because  they  in 
volved    qualitative  or    quantitative,   spatial,  temporal,  or    cans; 
relations,  but  because  they  determined  a  thing  as  standing  in  some 
special  relation  (of  any  one  of  these  kinds)  to  some  other  tliingj 
Shd  hadjheir  being  not  so  much  in  themselves  as  in  relatiou  tol 
something  else  ^'.    Again,  terms  in  TroaoV,  like '  three-foot '  or  '  year-' 
long ',  involve  space  or  time  as  well  as  the  relation  of  whole  and 
part ;  and  Kant  thought  right  to  distinguish  the  perceptual  syntheses 
of  space  and  time  from    the  conceptual  synthesis  of   whole   and 
part;  hence  also  he  objected  to  the  presence  of  irov  and  ttot^  in 
the  Aristotelian  list  at  all.     But  Aristotle  eared  only  to  notice  the 
modes  of  being  that  were  to  be  found,  the  kinds  of  predicate  that 
concrete  things  had,  and  was  not  interested  here  to  distinguish  \ 
jthe  parts  which  senseand  thought  respectively  play  in  rendering  the  \ 
irehension  of    them  possible.     Once  more,  Aristotle  included 
le  '  derived  *  notions  of  ^x***'  *°*^  Kitadai  with  the  rest,  because 
ley  certainly  are  difiTerent  modes  of  being ;  Kant,  who  thought 
them  to  involve  only  the  co-operation  of  functions  of  synthesis 
already  recognized,  gave  no  place  to  them.     The  most  considerable 
difference  between  the  two  doctrines  is  the  absence  from  Aristotle's 

'  The  reason  why  Kont  gave  the  name  of  Relation  to  the  three  syntheaes 
of  Substance  and  Attribute,  Cause  and  Kffcct,  and  Interaction  was  historical. 
He  quite  recognised  that  all  hia  catet^oriea  were  really  modes  of  rclatin/; 
a  manifold. 

*  Relation.  »  Place,  *  Time.  •  Quality.  •  St^te. 

^  Action.  ■  Passion.  •  Quantity.  *•  Situation. 

"  Tii  rrp^v  rt  are  defined  first  in  Cat,  vii.  0*  36  aa  *  what  are  called  what 
they  are  of  another ' — oira  airn  Sntp  trrriv  irip<»¥  f  Zvai  Xc'ytroi,  and  more  closely 
later  in  8*  32  as  that  *  for  which  to  be  is  the  same  as  to  be  related  in  some 
way  to  ai^other ' — oU  t6  aivai  ro^oi'  •itti  ram-^r  W  itot  tytif.  The  implication 
otirp6t  Tt  with  some  other  categoiy  is  recognised  by  Aristotle  in  ]>aTticu1ar 
cases,  but  not  stated  generally;  cf.  Tii.  S**  11,  ix.  11*  20-38.  and  esp.  37-38, 
jrt  ti  rify)(nv<}i  t6  airr^  fri>o'r  ri  jcn]  irtH6y  Sv,  ovdiv  Atowov  iv  a^i<f>oTtpoit mU  ytvttrur 
oifTo  KOTapt^futtrSai  (besides,  if  the  same  thing  happen  to  be  both  related  and 
]f  such  a  quality,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  its  being  counted  in  both  kinds}, 
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[of  anything  at  all  corresponding  to  the  Kantian  categories  of 
modality,  i.e.  to  the  notions  of  actual,  possible,  and  necessary 
Vjas  determinations  of  our  thought  about  things;  but  their  absence 
will  not  surprise  us  if  we  consider  that  to  the  question,  what  essen- 
tially a  subject  is,  no  one  would  ever  answer  that  it  was  acttfal, 
possible,  or  necessary.  Speaking  generally,  however,  we  may  put 
the  relation  of  the  two  doctrines  in  this  way,  that  whereas  Aristotle 
bad  classified  the  products,  Kant  distinguished  the  processes  of 
that  synthesis  or  relating,  through  which  (as  he  held)  objects  in 
all  their  manifold  variety,  however  much  they  may  materially 
differ  one  from  another,  are  all  alike  objects  of  knowledge  and  so 
I ,  ^ar  formally  the  same.  Merely  to  be,  said  Aristotle,  is  not  possible  : 
"^  y  ^p  is  not  a  significant  predicate  ^"7""what  is  must  be  in  a  particular 
wayj_and  thereby  fall  under  one  or  other  of~tTie  Wnj  rutv  Ka-niyopiHv 
which  he  enumerated ;  and  all  the  modes  of  bemg  characterize  in 
the  last  resort  some  concrete  individual  thing,  which  exists  in  and 
through  them.  An  object,  said  Kant,  cannot  be  au  object  of 
knowledge,  and  therefore  for  us  cannot  exist,  except  through 
being  perceived  and  thought  in  certain  ways :  the  general  ways  in 
which  an  object  is  perceived  or  thought,  the  forms  of  perception 
and  conception  involved  (one  or  another  of  them)  in  every  predicate 
through  which  an  object  is  known,  are  the  '  forms  of  the  sensibility  * 
— viz.  space  and  time — and  the  'categories  of  the  understanding'.^] 

^  Unlees  indeed  it  is  equiralenb  to  oitria  or  Substance;  hut  that  is  one  of 
the  categorie«. 

*  If  Kant  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  formal  chartict-crs  in  an  object, 
whose  presence  there  he  usoribea  to  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  mind, 
are  not  merely  recognized  in  it,  but  are  there  to  be  recoguizod  through  the 
mind*6  activity,  yet  what  has  been  said  will  still  express  the  relation  which, 
from  his  point  ot  view.  subNiiits  between  Aristotle^s  doctrine  and  his  own. 
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OF  THE  PREDICABLES 

HE  distinctions  to  which  our  attention  was  directed  in  the  ]a«t 
chapter  are  distinctions  of  terms  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
meaning;  and  if  we  understand  what  a  term  means,  we  may  know 
what  category  to  refer  it,  without  waiting  to  learn  the  subject 
which  it  is  predicated ;  lar^gj  for  example,  is  in  the  category  of 
tantity,  whether  it  be  predicated  of  a  triangle  or  of  a  gooseberry, 
and  Ju^i  in  the  category  of  quality^  whether  it  be  predicated  of 
Aristides  or  his  actions.   Such  difficulty  as  may  exist  in  determining; 
the  category  to  which  a  term  is  to  be  referred  arises  through  defect 
the  list  of  categories  (i.  e.  of  the  conceptions  under  which  we  are  | 
to  classify  all  possible  predicates),  or  through  the  complexity  of' 
meaning  in  the  term   itself,  whereby   it  involves  more  than  one 

I  category  at  once,  HJ^e^a  verb  with  ten^  ;  hut  not  through  the  fact 
that  we  are  considering  the  term  by  itself  and  without  reference  to 
the  subject  of  which  in  a  particular  proposition  it  may  be  affirmed 
pr  denied.  And  the  Aristotelian  treatise  called  the  Catefforien 
indicates  this  when  it  puts  forward  the  list  of  ten  categories  as 
^tt  division  of  termtt  out  of  ^ntax} 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  to  consider  another  division  of 

trms,  based  upon  the  relation  in  which  a  predicate  may  stand  to 

the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated.     Aristotle  recognizes  four  such 

■lations,  and  one  of  them  he  subdivides,  obtaining  five  in  all ;  later 

logicians  give  five,  but  their  list  is  in  one  important  respect  different. 

according  to  Aristotle,  in  every  judgement  the  predicate  must  be 

ither  the  defnUion  (5/>of),  the  genus  (yivo^),  the  differentia  (fita^opd), 

propertif  {t(n.ov)j  or  an  accident  (trvfi^t^n'^^i)  of  the  subject.     The 

iter  lisf,  losing  sight  of  the  principle  on  which  the  division  was 

*   Twv  Kara  ftrj^tfiiny  (rvftirXoKrjv  Xryofitrwy  ttcaarnp  ^rot  overlay  trr^fjuti'vtft  ^  noavv 

iroi^f  fj  itptir  n  rj  irou  ff  nori  q  KtitrBai  fj  fy<if  h  tro*«i>'  tj  trri<r*fi»',  Cttt,  iv,  1**  25. 

'  The  AristoteUan  list  ia  gi%'en  in  the  Topics,  a.  iv.  101°  17-25 :  the  later 

list  naseed  into  modern  Europe  through  the  medium  of  a  little  work  b^* 

^orphyry,  the  ^tray^f)  or  Introduction  to  Logic,  in  the  Uitln  vurvion  made 

»^  BoSthius.    i^ia<pnpd  ie  ranked  by  Aristotle  with  y<Vof,  as  being  a  moditica- 

'tion  of  that;  and  as  the  surplus  in  oftot  over  yaVor,  it  is  known  in  knowing 

them.    Cf  »»i/»w,  p.  60. 
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made,  omits  definifion,  and  includes  instead  species  (<T8os),  running 
therefore  as  follows — ^enua,  s/iecieSj  differentia^propriufn,  accident. 

The  distinctions  are  known  as  the  Five  Predicables,  or  more 
strictly  as  the  Five  Heads  of  Predicables.  The  words  have  passed 
into  the  language  of  science  and  of  ordinary  conversation ;  we  ask 
how  to  define  virtue^  momentnm,  air,  or  a  triangle ;  we  say  that 
the  pansy  is  a  species  of  viola,  limited  monarchy  a  species  of 
constitution;  that  one  genus  contains  more  species  than  another; 
that  the  crab  and  the  lobster  are  generically  different ;  that  man  is 
differentiated  from  the  lower  animals  by  the  poescseion  of  reason ; 
that  quinine  is  a  medicine  with  many  valuable  properties  ;  that  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  accidental  death ;  and  so  forth.  The 
fact  that  the  emplojTnent  of  the  words  is  not  confined  to  any 
special  science  suggests  that  the  consideration  of  them  may  belong 
to  Logic,  as  expressing  features  in  our  thought  about  all  kinds  of 
subject. 

A  predicable  is  merely  that  which  can  be  predicated :  viz.  that 
which Js  universal,  not  an  individual;  all  kinds,  qualities,  states, 
relations,  &c.,  are  predicable,  and  they  arc  univerBal,  aa  was 
explained  in  Chapter  II,  because  they  may  be  exemplified  in  and 
belong  to  more  than  one  individual  subject.  All  names,  therefore^ 
except  proper  names  are  classified  under  these  five  heads  of  pre- 
dicables ;  but  pro}>er  names  are  not  included  here,  though  they 
would  come  in  the  division  of  categories  as  denoting  a  substanqe. 
The  Parthenon,  for  example,  is  not  the  name  of  the  genus  or  species 
of  anything;  nor  is  it  that  which  differentiates  any  species  from 
another  species  ;  nor  is  it  a  property  or  accident  of  anything.  It  is 
a  particular  building ;  and  the  name  denotes  that  building,  with  all 
that  it  is — a  temple,  Doric,  of  Pentelic  marble,  beautiful  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  pro|)ortions  and  the  magnificence  of  its  sculptures, 
the  work  of  Pheidias  and  his  assistants,  the  glory  of  Athens.  All 
these  things  are  predicable  about  it,  and  they  are  universals ;  for 
might  not  another  building  be  a  temple,  in  the  same  style,  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  so  forth?  It,  however,  is  not  predicable; 
nothing  else  can  be  the  Parthenon.  We  may  ask  what  kind  of 
hing  is  the  Parthenon,  but  not  of  what  things  is  it  the  kind  ^ 


I 
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^  To  use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradle/s,  it  it  the  *  what  *  aad  not  the 
that  *  of  things  which  we  hare  to  cotuider. 
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!he  distinctionB  which  we  have  to  consider,  therefore,  do  not  afford/ 
a  classification  of  things,  but  of  concepts :  and  (unlike  the  cate-| 
gories)  of  concepte  considered  not  in  themselves  but  in  their  relation] 
one  to  another. 

But  things  are  known  to  us  throug-h  concepts;  and  an  enquiry 
into  the  relation  of  concepts  is  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  things, 
as  we  conceive  them  to  be. 

The  statement  that  things  are  known  to  us  through  concepts 
needs  a  little  explanation.  It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that 
the  English  language  uses  only  the  one  verb,  '  know/  to  represent 
two  di£ferent  acte,  which  in  some  languages  are  distinguished  by 
different  verbs  ^ :  the  knowledge  of  acquaintance  with  a  thing,  and 
the  knowledge  about  it.  In  Latin,  the  former  is  signified  by 
cogitowerCj  the  latter  by  Bcire ;  French  uses  respectively  the  cognate 
words  connaitre  and  aavoir ;  German  the  words  kennen  and  wUsen. 
Knowledge  of  acquaintance  does  not  come  barely  through  concepts ; 
however  much  may  be  told  me  about  Napoleon,  and  however  clear 
a  conception  1  may  have  been  enabled  to  form  of  his  character, 
never  knew  him,  and  never  shall  know  him,  in  the  sense  of 
'l>eing  acquainted  with  him  :  such  knowledge  comes  only  by 
personal  intercourse,  and  separate  intercourse  is  needed  with  each 
individual  that  is  to  be  known.  But  knowledge  about  a  thing  comes 
by  concepts;  and  without  this  there  is  no  acquaintance,  though 
this  by  it^lf  does  not  amount  to  acquaintance.  I  may  know 
a  great  deal  about  a  man,  without  having  ever  met  him ;  but 
may  in  fact  once  have  met  him,  without  knowing  who  he  was  or 
itinything  about  him ;  and  I  am  no  more  acquainted  with  him  in 
the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 

Now  most  of  our  knowledge  is  knowledge  about  things ;  things  are 
^K«8eful  and  important  to  us  for  the  most  part  not  because  they  are 
^Huch  particular  individuak  but  because  of  what  they  are;  this  is  not 
^«{ually  the  case  with  persons ;  and  yet  with  persons  too  it  is  very 
^■ftrgely  the  case.  '  Wanted,  a  good  coat-hand  ^ :  it  is  not  Smith, 
^l^ho  is  taken  on,  that  Ls  wanted,  but  only  the  coat-hand :  the 
m  after- tailor  is  satisfied  to  know  that*  he  has  engaged  a  coat-hand, 
id  very  often  does  not  desire  his  acquaintance  :  if  he  knows  about 


F 


'  Cf.  e.  g.  J.  Grote,  Erphmtio  Fhiiosophica,  Pt.  I,  p.  60— a  work  and  by  an 
author  less  known  than  they  de»erve  to  be ;  the  eipresaioos  *  knowledge 
of  acquaintance'  and  '  knowledge  about '  are  borrowed  thence. 
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Smith,  be  can  regulate  his  businese  acoorJiogl/j  without  knoAviDg 
Smith. 

It  will  now  l>e  understood  in  what  sense  we  know  thinp* 
through  concepts :  we  are  not  thereby  acquainted  with  them 
v^  individually,  but  we  know  and  think  and  reason  about  them  thereby. 
I  And  a  concept  may  be  said  to  differ  fmrn  a  thing  in  betn^ 
luniversal^  not  individual ;  an  object  of  thought  and  not  of  sense : 
Hxed  and  not  changing :  completely  knowable  and  not  parti- 
ally ^  Take,  for  example,  the  concept  of  a  timepiece:  a  timepiece 
is  a  machine  in  which  the  movement  of  wheels  is  so  stimulated  and 
regulated  as  to  cause  a  hand  or  hands  to  move  at  an  uniform  rate 
(usually  twice  in  twenty-four  hours)  round  a  dial,  and  by  jKjinting 
to  the  divisions  marked  upon  the  dial  to  indicate  the  time  of  day. 
That  is  the  concept  of  a  timepiece :  it  is  clearly  universal,  for  it 
applies  to  all  timepieces ;  it  is  an  object  of  thought,  and  cannot  be 
seen  or  felt,  like  the  watch  in  my  pocket;  it  is  fixed  and  un- 
changing, while  my  watch  wears  out  or  gets  broken ;  and  it  is  com- 
pletely knowable  or  intelligible^  whereas  there  is  a  great  deal  about 
ray  watch  which  I  do  not  know  or  understand  :  where  the  metals  of 
which  it  is  made  were  quarried,  and  by  what  series  of  events  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  maker :  why  it  loses  10"  to-day  and 
gains  13"  to-morrow,  and  so  forth.  No  one  knows  the  whole 
history  and  idiosyncrasy  of  any  j)articular  timepiece,  but  he  may 
have  a  satisfactory  concept  of  what  a  timepiece  is  for  all  that. 

It  may  be  asked,  is  a  concept  merely  an  object  of  thought,  with 
no  existence  in  things  (as  it  is  put,  outside  our  minds)  ?  or  doeii 
it  exist  in  things'?  Much  ink,  and  even  much  blood,  have  been 
spilt  in  disputing  over  this  question,  to  which  some  reference  has 
already  been  made  in  speaking  of  the  opposition  between  Realism 
and  Nominalism  ^  An  elementary  treatise  must  be  content  to  be 
brief  and  dogmatic.  Concepts,  it  must  be  maintained,  have 
existence  in  things,  as  well  as  in  our  minds.  The  thing  which 
I  can  pull  out  of  my  pocket,  and  see  and  feel,  and  hear  ticking,  is 
itself  a  machine  wherein  the  movement  of  wheels  causes  hands  to 


'  Concepts  do  not  necessarilr  realize  this  last  requirement ;  but  tt hereiu 
the  indiviaual  cannot  be  completely  known,  a  concept  might  be  understood 
completely. 

'  Or  doee  it  (aa  some  have  held)  exist  apart  at  once  from  particuhir 
things  and  from  our  minds? 

*  Supra,  p.  41. 
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tell  the  time  of  day  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  concept  of 
timepiece.  What  I  conceive  a  timepiece  to  be,  that  (if  my 
concept  is  a  ri|H:ht  concept)  every  particular  timepiece  is ;  what 
I  know  about  things  is  the  nature  of  the  things;  nor  would  it 
otherwise  be  they  that  my  knowledge  dealt  with.  But  though 
concepts  have  existence  in  things,  as  well  as  in  our  minds*,  the 
manner  of  their  existence  in  tlie  two  cases  is  different,  in  an 
important  respect.  In  our  minds,  each  is  to  some  extent  isolated ; 
y  knowledge  of  an  individual  thing  is  expressed  piecemeal  in 
any  predicates  about  it;  each  predicate  expressing  a  different 
concept,  or  a  different  feature  in  the  nature  of  the  object.  But  in 
the  thing  these  features  arc  not  isolated.  The  individual  object  is 
at  once  and  together  all  that  can  be  predicated  of  it  separately  and 
successively  (except  as  far  indeed  as  predicates  are  true  of  it  succes- 
sively). In  thinking  of  my  watch,  for  example,  I  may  think  of  it 
as  a  timepiece,  as  an  heirloom,  as  being  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
so  on:  between  these  concepts  there  is  no  connexion  thought  of; 
they  are  as  it  were  separate  from  one  another;  but  they  and  much 
besides  are  united  in  the  thing*.  The  individual  object  is  all  that 
can  be  predicated  of  it  (and  there  is  no  end  to  what  might  be 
predicated,  if  we  knew  its  whole  histor}*) ;  but  one  thing  that  can 
be  predicated  of  it  is  not  another. 

An  object  comes  into  the  room,  which  I  call  Tray :  what  is 
Tray  ?  it  is  a  dog,  an  animal,  yelping,  at  my  feet,  mine ;  Tray  is 
all  these:  but  is  a  dog  all  these?  A  dog  (that  is,  any  dog) 
is  an  animal,  and  a  dog  yelps;  but  I  cannot  say  that  a  dog 
(meaning  any  dog)  is  mine,  or  at  my  feet ;  and  though  a  dog  is  an 
imal  it  is  not  equally  true  that  an  animal  is  a  dog,  or  that  what 
at  my  feet  is  mine,  or  that  what  is  mine  is  at  my  feet. 
What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  those  various  concepts  to  one 
another,  which  can  all  be  predicated  of  the  same  individual  ?  Are 
they  united  in  it  like  stones  in  a  heap,  where  the  stones  together 
are  the  heap  ?  or  like  almonds  in  a  stewed  pippin,  where  the  pippin 


■    '  This  does  not  of  course  mean  inside  onr  skulls. 

'  The  word  thing  here  is  used  first  of  the  individual,  the  subject  of  pre- 
dication, then  of  the  universal,  the  character  predicated.  It  has  been  used 
already  in  both  these  senses.  The  Entrlish  idiom  allows  both  uses— we  may 
say,  for  example^  '  about  that  thing  I  know  nothing* ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  use  the  word  cJosely  together  in  both  senses,  in  order  to  direct 
le  to  the  ambiguity. 
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is  not  the  almonds  ?  or  like  links  in  &  coat  of  mail,  where  the  links 
indeed  are  the  coat,  but  only  because  tliey  are  peculiarly  looped  one 
into  another?  It  is  easily  seen  that  none  o£  these  analogies  is 
appropriate.  According  to  Aristotle  they  are  related  in  one  of  five 
ways.  Take  any  proposition,  '  A  is  £/  where  the  subject  J  is 
not  a  proper  name,  but  a  general  concrete  term^  or  an  abstract  t^m. 
The  predicate  B  must  be  either  definition,  genus,  ditfereutia, 
(property  or  accident  *  of  ^  :  one  or  other  of  these  relations  must 
subsist  between  the  two  concepts  A  and  B^  in  any  individual 
characterized  by  them. 

The  statement  just  advanced  clearly  concerns  the  nature  of  our 
thought  about  objects  generally  :  the  technical  terms  have  yet  to 
be  explained,  but  it  is  the  actual  procedure  of  our  thought  which 
they  profess  to  indicate.  Logic  invented  the  terms,  but  it  dis- 
covered the  relations  denoted  by  them. 

If  we  take  any  term  that  is  an  universal,  and  not  an  individual, 
and  make  it  the  subject  of  a  judgement,  then  the  predicate  must 
be  either  commensurate  with  the  subject,  or  not.  One  term  is 
said  to  be  commensurate  with  another,  when  each  can  be  predi- 
cated of  everything  whereof  the  other  can  be  predicated  ^ ;  equilateral 
triamjle  and  equian^lar  IriaHgU  are  commensurate  terras,  because 
every  equilateral  triangle  is  equiangular,  and  every  equiangular 
triangle  equilateral ;  but  the  term  equiangular  is  not  commensurate 
with  equilalera/f  for  there  are  figures  equilateral  which  are  not 
equiangular.  It  may  be  pointed  out  (for  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  to  deal  now  with  the  relation  between  the 
different  '  universals '  predicable  of  the  same  individual,  and  not 
the  relation  between  them  and  the  individual  of  which  they  are 
predicated — with  the  relation  of  '  animal  *  and  '  mine  ',  fcc,  to 
'  dog  ',  and  not  with  the  relation  of  these  terms  to  Tray) — it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  when  the  b-ubject  of  a  judgement  is  an  indi- 
vidual, the  predicate  is  hardly  ever  commensurate^  :  for  the  predicate 
is  an  universal,  predicable  of  other  subjects  besides  this  individual : 
mine  is  predicable,  for  example,  of  other  subjects  than  Tray  ;  whereas 


I 


The  Porphyrian  list  of  predicable*  will  be  con- 


1  Butcf.  p.  62,1L  l.iV- 
aidered  later. 

*  And  therefore,  of  course,  neither  of  anything  of  which  the  other  cannot 
be  predicated. 

'  Only  if  it  is  a  predicate  which  from  iia  nature  can  belong  to  no  more 
than  one  individual^  ai  e.g.  the  attriUuLes  of  God. 
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this  individual  is  preJicable  of  none  of  those  :  nothing-  else  that 
I  can  call  mine  is  Tray,  Now  where  the  predicate  of  a  judgement 
is  commensurate  with  the  subject,  there  it  is  either  the  Deftnition  or 
a  Property  of  it :  where  it  is  not  commensurate,  there  it  is  cither 
part  of  the  Definition,  i.  e.  Genujs  or  Differentia,  or  an  Accident. 

The  deflnitioa  of  anything  is  the  statement  of  its  essence  *  : 
what  makes  it  that,  and  not  something  else.  In  the  following  judge- 
ments, the  predicate  claims  to  be  the  definition  of  the  subject :  '  An 
or^nism  is  a  material  body^  of  which  the  parts  are  reciprocally 
ends  and  means ' ;  '  a  church  is  a  building  erected  for  the  service  of 
God  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ' ;  *  mo- 
mentum is  quantity  of  motion ' ;  '  wealth  is  that  which  has  value 
in  exchange';  'a  triangle  is  a  three-sided  rectilinear  figure'; 
'  a  line  is  the  limit  of  a  superficies  ^  The  predicate  states  what  it 
is  that  makes  anything  an  organism,  a  church,  a  line,  a  triangle: 
wliat  constitutes  momentum  or  wealth,  as  distinguished  froiu.&XSry- 
thin^  else,  such  as  apathy  or  architecture.  In  these  judgements 
it  is  clear  that  the  predicate,  in  claiming  to  be  a  definition,  claims 
to  be  commensurate  with  its  subject ;  if  an  organism  is  a  material 
body  of  which  the  parts  are  reciprocally  ends  and  means,  then  my 
dog  Tray,  being  an  organism,  must  be  that,  and  whatever  is  that 
must  be  an  organism  :  for  to  be  such  a  body  is  to  be  an  organism. 
If  wealth  is  that  which  has  value  in  exchange,  then  gold,  having 
value  in  exchange,  is  wealth,  and  so  forth. 

The  genua  is  that  part  of  the  essence  of  anything  which  is  pre- 
dicate also  of  other  things "  differing  from  it  in  kind  ^.  Each  of 
the  definitions  above  given  begins  by  declaring  the  subject  some- 
thing, which  other  and  different  subjects  are  besides;  an  organism 
is  a  material  body — so  is  a  machine,  or  a  block  of  stone  ;  a  church 
is  a  building — so  is  a  stable ;  a  triangle  is  a  rectilinear  figure — so 
is  a  square  ;  a  line  is  a  limit — so  is  a  point,  but  of  a  line  ;  wealth 
is  that  which  has  value — so  is  honesty,  but  not  in  exchange,  for 

'  'opiafi^t  fitm  yap  rov  ti  fWi  Koi  owr/ar,  Ar.  AnaL  Post.  ff.  in.  90**  30.  We 
may  ask  the  question  ri  t'cm ; — what  is  it  ? — of  an  attribute  (like  momen- 
tum) as  well  as  a  substance  Oike  a  man  or  a  lobster) ;  and  the  answer  will 
be  a  definition,  in  strictness  we  can  define  the  owia  of  an  individual,  if 
at  all,  only  ui  meaning  the  kind  to  which  it  belongs ;  cf.  the  previous  cb., 
pp.  40-44. 

'  'Thing '  here  again  does  not  mean  a  particular  thing. 

*  r«For  fl'  cVri  TO  Kara  irXf  toi/wF  icai  Bin^poKTWi*  t«  «ifl*i  fv  rm  ti  ttm  Karyjyo' 
poCiuvoy,  Ar,  Top.  a.  v.  102*  31.  The  notion  of  a  kind  is  here  presup- 
Some  diMUssion  of  it  will  be  found  below,  pp.  77-69. 
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you  cannot  transfer  it  * ;  momcntam  is  quantity — of  motion,  but  not 
of  matter.  These  (building,  rectilinear  figure,  limit,  &c.)  are  the 
^nus,  in  each  case  ;  and  the  genus,  being  predicable  of  other  sub- 
jectis,  is  clearly  not  commensurate  '.  Genus  is  sometimes  explained 
as  a  larger  class  including  the  class  defined  within  it ;  fgure,  for 
example,  as  a  class  including  triangle,  square^  and  many  other 
subordinate  classes  besides  :  buUdinff  as  a  class  including  ohurche**, 
stables,  barracks,  and  so  forth.  This  explanation  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  good  one,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  stated  ;  but  it  may 
put  some  into  the  way  of  grasping  a  better. 

The  difibrentia  is  that  part  of  the  essence  of  anything — or,  as 
we  may  say,  of  any  species — which  dit>tinguishes  it  from  other 
species  in  the  same  genus ;  it  is  the  di£Fei*entia  of  an  organism  that 
its  parts  are  reciprocally  ends  and  means— in  this  it  differs  from 
other  material  bodies  ;  it  is  the  differentia  of  a  church,  to  be  for  the 
service  of  God  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion — 
in  this  it  differs  from  other  buildings ;  and  so  forth.  The  genus 
and  differentia  (or  difTerentiae^)  between  them  constitute  the  species^ 
or  make  up  the  essence  of  that  which  is  defined.  The  differentia, 
like  the  genus,  need  not  be  commensurate  with  its  subject.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  for  the  service  of  God  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  not  being  a 
building,  it  is  not  a  church.  On  the  other  hand  the  differentia  is 
conunensurate  with  the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated  in 
where  no  genus  except  that  to  which  the  subject  belongs  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  particular  attribute  which  serves  as  differentia ;  thus 
a  vertelirate  is  an  animal  of  a.  |)articular  structure  which  cannot 
exist  except  in  an  ftmnftl,'  iso  "that  the  differentia  of  vertebrate  is 
commensurate  with  it.  And  it  is  only  where  this  is  the  case  that 
the  ideal  of  definition  is  attained. 

Those  who  speak  of  the  genus  as  a  larger  class  containing  the 
species  or  smaller  class  within  it  sometimes  explain  the  differentia 
as  the  attribute,  the  possession  of  which  marks  off  the  smaller  from 
the  rest  of  the  larger  class.    If  squares  and  rhomboids,  triangles  and 

*  The  honebt  man.  however,  conitniinds  in  many  eituationH  a  higher 
price,  and  so  far  Bome  economists  would  reckon  honesty  as  wealth. 

*  This  must  be  received  subject  to  modification  from  what  is  said  below, 
aa  to  the  Renua  being  in  itself  indeterminate,  and  actually  different  in  each.) 
of  its  speoies.    Cf.  pp.  69  73,  123. 

*  In  the  pluml  if  the  genua  has  divers  determinable  points  that  hare  to 
he  specified  differently  in  the  different  speciea    Cf.  in/.,  p.  86. 
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&gouB,  &c.,  are  all  placed  in  the  class  of  rectilinear  Bg^res 
because  they  have  that  character  in  common,  triangles,  on  the 
other  hand^  are  differentiated  from  the  remaining  classes  included 
within  that  of  rectilinear  figure  by  possessing  the  attribute  of  being 
three-sided.  Provided  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  differentia  is 
added  to  the  common  character  of  the  '  larger  class  ^  in  the  same 
extraneous  way  that  sugar  is  added  to  tea,  there  is  no  fresh  harm 
in  this  mode  of  expressing  oneself. 

A  property  is  an  attribute  common  and  peculiar  to  a  subject ' 
(and  therefore  obviously  commensurate  with  it),  but  not  part  of  its 
essence,  and  so  not  included  in  the  defioition  of  it.  An  organism^ 
for  example,  is  contractile,  irritable,  assimilates  food,  reproduces 
itself  after  its  kind  :  these  are  attributes  of  every  organism^  and  of 
nothing  else,  and  therefore  common  and  peculiar  to  the  subject 
organism  ;  but  they  are  not  in  its  definition.  A  triangle,  again, 
has  its  interior  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  is  half  the 
area  of  the  parallelogram  on  the  same  base  and  between  the  same 
jmrallels  ;  a  line  is  either  straight  or  crooked  (here  the  alternatives 
together  are  common  and  peculiar) ;  and  so  forth. 

All  other  attributes  of  any  subject  are  accidents.  An  accident 
may  be  defined  as  a  non-commensurate  predicate  not  included  in 
the  essence  :  or  as  an  attribute  which  eijually  may  and  may  not 
belong  to  a  subject.  The  latter  is  the  better  definition,  because  it 
tells  us  what  an  accident  is,  whereas  the  former  only  tells  us  what 
it  is  not  ^,  It  is  an  accident  of  an  organism  to  be  used  for  food  ; 
for  it  may  be  so  used,  but  need  not  It  is  an  accident  of  a  church  to 
be  a  cathedral  ;  some  churches  are  cathedrals,  and  some  are  not. 
It  is  an  accident  that  a  contractor  should  be  an  honest  man^  and  an 
accident  that  he  should  be  a  rogue  ;  for  roguery  and  honesty  are 
both  compatible  with  being  a  contractor. 


'  *  The  subject  being,  it  must  be  remembered,  an  *  universal  *,  not  an  indi- 
Tidual.  I  cannot  speuk  of  yelping  as  an  attribute  common  to  Tray,  but 
I  can  speak  of  itauanaltributK  cummon  to  the  dog— i.  e.  belonging  to  the  dog 
in  every  instance.  Aristotle  sometimes  Buoke  of  an  attribute  peculiar  to  an 
individual,  and  not  to  a  kind  or  univemal.  aa  a  property  :  and  also  of  attri* 
butee  peculiar  to  one  out  of  a  certain  definite  number  of  kindu,  and  therefore 
aervtng  to  dtatinguisb  it  from  them  (though  found  perhaps  again  outside 
thf  ir  number)  as  rflatirtft/  properties  ;  thus  it  is  a  property  of  man  re- 
lativetjT  to  any  quadruped  to  go  on  two  legs ;  but  so  also  does  a  bird.  He 
recognized  that  this  use  of  the  term  'property'  was  not  the  same  aa  that 
given  in  the  text,  and  not  (in  his  view)  so  proper  a  use.  Cf.  Ton.  t.  i. 
«  Cf.  At.  Top.  a.  v.  li}2*'  4  U.     Cf.  Top.  c.  i. 
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The  doctrine  just  illustrated  presents  many  points  for  considera- 
tion, of  which  the  following  are  perhaps  the  most  important : — 

1.  how  to  understand  the  analysis  of  a  definition  into  genus  and 
differentia ; 

2.  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between  the  essence  of  anything 
and  its  properties ; 

3.  the  antithesis  between  accident  on  the  one  hand  and  a]I  the 
other  heads  of  predicables  on  the  other. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  third  of  these  points  first. 

Wlien  we  classify  the  members  of  a  genus  or  class,  we  sometimes, 
after  specifnng  as  many  distinct  species  as  we  can  think  of,  add 
another  t«  include  anything  that  does  not  fall  within  any  of  these; 
I  may  arrange  my  books,  for  example,  into  historical,  philosophical, 
philological,  scientific,  and  miscellaneous — the  last  division  beinpp 
merely  added  in  orxier  to  receive  any  book  which  does  not  fall 
within  the  others,  though  the  miscellaneous  books  have  no  common 
character  that  distinguishes  them  all  alike  from  the  rest.  Now 
accident  is  a  head  of  predicablea  which  includes  any  predicate 
that  is  neither  definition,  genus,  differentia,  nor  property  of  its 
■bject  ^ ;  but  it  is  not  a  heading  like  '  miscellaneous  * ;  there  is 

very  definite  and  important  difference  between  the  relation  of 
hose  predicates  to  their  subject  which  are  classed  as  accidents,  and 
that  of  those  which  fall  under  the  other  heads ;  the  latter  belong 
to  their  subjetrt  necessarily  and  universally,  the  former  do  not. 

Of  any  individual,  as  we  have  seen,  an  infinity  of  predicates 
may  be  asserted.  Some  of  them  are  seen  to  be  connected,  or  (as  we 
may  express  it)  have  a  eoneepfual  connexion;  i.e.  if  we  rightly 
conceive  one  predicate,  we  see  bow  it  involves  another.  Tray,  for 
example,  is  a  dog  and  an  animal ;  and  these  predicates  are  con- 
ceptually connected,  because  the  concept  of  a  dog  involves  that  of 
animal.  My  watch  has  hands,  and  there  is  a  conceptual  connexion 
between  having  hands  and  being  a  watch,  since  without  hands 
a  watch  could  not  fulfil  the  task  of  telling  the  time,  which  is  part 
of  the  concept  of  it  as  a  timepiece.  But  there  are  also  many 
predicates  which  coincide^  in  one  and  the  same  individual,  without 
being  conceptually  connected.     Besides  being  a  dog.  Tray  is  mine, 

*  2vfifit^n>tfff  ^c  ffrrtv  o  fivjih  flip  rovrwv  <«rn.  fi^rv  opos  fif,ri  idiov  firfrt  yipot^ 
Ar.  Tof .  a.  V.  102»»  4. 
'  Coiccident  is  really  a  better  translatioD  of  ffvfi^9$ijK6s  than  accident. 
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was  bom  at  Bishop  Auckland ;  now  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  or  the  concept  of  a  dog,  why  it  should  belong-  to  me,  nor  in 
a  thing  being  mine,  why  it  should  be  born  at  Bishop  Auckland,  nor 
in  being  bom  at  Bishop  Auckland,  why  it  should  be  mine,  or  be 
a  dog.  No  doubt  in  the  case  of  this  j)articular  dog  Tray,  there 
is  a  reason  why  he  is  mine  and  a  reanon  why  he  was  bora  at  Bishop 
Auckland  ;  but  the  reason  for  the  first  fact  (which  may  be  that  he 
was  given  me)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reason  for  the  second 
(which  is  that  his  mother  was  there  at  the  time);  nor  has  the 
reason  for  either  anything  to  do  with  his  being  a  dog  ;  he  would 
have  been  a  dog  still,  if  he  had  never  been  given  to  me,  or  if  he 
had  been  bom  at  Bishop's  Lydeard.  Of  course  with  sufBcientj 
knowledge  the  presence  of  all  its  attributes  in  any  individual  mighty 
be  explained;  but  the  explanation  would  be  largely  kuiiorical \  we' 
should  need  to  know  the  history  of  that  individual,  in  order  to  see 
how  it  was  that  so  many  different  and  apparently  unconnected 
things  all  came  to  be  predicable  of  one  and  tlie  same  subject.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  two  predicates  are  conceptually  connected, 
there  it  is  not  by  knowing  the  history  of  an  individual  that  we 
determine  whether,  if  one  is  predicable  of  it,  the  other  will  be. 

We  have  here  the  great  difference  between  science  and  history  : 
science  consists  in  tracing  the  connexion  of  universals;  history  in 
tracing  their  coincidence  in  individuals.  The  two  no  doubt  utilize 
one  another.  It  is  by  noticing  how  attributes  are  historically  found 
conjoined  or  disjoined  in  divers  individuals  that  we  leam  which  are 
really  connected  together  " ;  while  again  the  discovered  connexions 
of  attributes,  or  the  *  laws  ^  which  science  establishes,  help  to  explain 
the  history  of  individuals.  And  when  the  assemblage  of  historical 
events  is  reK»lved  into  instances  of  the  connexion  between  matters 
which,  if  we  understand  their  nature,  we  can  see  to  be  involved 
one  in  another,  history  becomes  scientific. 

That  the  accidental  should  be  opposed  to  what  is  necessary  and 
universal  conforms  to  the  usage  of  common  speech.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  we  say  his  death  was 
accidental.  Why  ?  he  was  a  man,  and  for  a  man  it  is  necessary 
to  die,  and  for  any  one  who  falls  in  that  particular  way  it  may 

I  ^  The  illastration  nf  thifi  forms  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  called 
Inductive  Logic ;  we  eball  find  that  many  conncxioDB  are  iaductively  estab- 
lished whose  necessity  remains  unconcdved. 
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be  necessary  to  die ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  fall 
in  that  way;  that  is  not  predicable  universally  of  man.  We 
sometimes  dispute  whether  there  is  such  a  thing*  as  chance  in  the 
world,  or  whether  everything  has  a  cause,  and  happens  necessarily. 
Few  people  really  believe  that  anything  happens  without  a  cause ; 
but  chance  is  not  the  negation  of  cause ;  it  is  the  coincidence  of 
Attributes  in  one  individual,  or  events  in  the  same  moment,  when 
each  has  its  cause,  but  not  the  same  cause,  and  neither  helps  to 
luicount  for  the  other. 

If  we  btar  in  mitd  this  fundamental  contrast  between  the 
accidental  and  the  necessary,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Aristotle  was  engaged,  in  a  trivial  pursuit  when  he  attempted  to 
classify  the  various  relations  in  which  a  predicate  might  stand  to  its 
subject.  Discussions  as  to  what  we  mean  by  cause  occupy  much 
space  in  many  modern  treatises.  Now  the  causal  relation  is  also 
a  relation  between  universals :  my  dog  Tray  yelps  not  l>ecau8e  he 
is  this  individual  Tray,  but  because  he  is  a  dog,  and  unless  any  dog 
yelped,  it  would  not  be  because  he  is  a  dog  that  Tray  does  so. 
But  when  we  call  one  thing  ^  the  cause  of  another,  the  real  relation 
between  them  is  not  always  the  same ;  just  as  when  we  say  that 
i^  is  ^,  the  relation  ol  B  to  A  is  not  always  the  same.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  if  one  thing  A'  is  the  cause  of  another  }',  then  you 
could  not  have  X  without  }',  nor  Y  without  having  had  A'.  And 
yet  we  say  that  molecular  motion  is  the  cause  of  heat,  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  growth,  that  starvation  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  death,  that  jealousy  is  a  frequent  cause  of  crime.  We 
should  in  the  first  case  maintain  that  the  cause  and  effect  are  reciprrt- 
cally  necessary ;  no  heat  without  molecular  motion,  and  no  mole- 
cular motion  without  heat.  In  the  second,  the  effect  cannot  exist 
without  the  cause,  but  the  cause  may  exist  without  the  cffet^t ;  for 
the  sun  shines  on  the  moon,  but  nothing  grows  there.  In  the 
third,  the  cause  cannot  exist  without  the  effect,  for  starvation  must 
produce  death,  but  the  effect  may  exist  without  the  cause,  since 
death  need  not  have  l>eea  produced  by  starvation.  In  the  fourth 
case,  we  can  have  the  cause  without  the  effect^  and  also  the  effect 
without  the  cause ;  for  jealousy  may  exist  without  producing  crime, 
and  crime  mny  occur  without  the  motive  of  jealousy.     It  is  plain, 


'  Thfftff  being  here  again  thing  of  a  kind,  or  universal,  not  individual. 
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then,  that  we  do  not  always  mean  the  same  thing  by  our  words, 
when  we  say  that  two  things  are  related  as  cause  and  effect ;  and 
any  one  who  would  classify  and  name  the  various  modes  in  which 
two  things  may  be  causally  related  would  do  a  great  service  to  clear 
thinking.  Now  that  is  the  sort  of  service  that  Aristotle  attempted 
in  distinguishing  the  heads  of  predicables.  Manj^  predicates  are 
asserted  of  the  subject  J,     Those  are  accidents,  whose  cause  does 

t  lie  in  the  nature  of  ^  as  such,  or  which,  when  they  belong  to 
ny  individual  of  the  kind  A,  do  not  belong  to  it  because  it  is  A* 
The  rest  are  in  some  way  or  another  connected  causally  with  A, 
and  are  predicable  of  any  individual  because  it  is  A.  Whether 
Aristotle's  account  of  the  different  moiies  of  causal  connexion 
between  a  subject  and  a  predicate  is  satisfactory  is  another 
[Uestion,  involved  principally  in  that  of  the  value  of  his  account 
of  '  property  '.  But  that  the  theory  of  predicables  is  closely  akin 
to  the  question  of  the  various  senses  in  which  one  thing  can  be  the 
cause  of  another  may  be  seen  by  this :  whenever  science  tries  to 
tind  the  cause  not  of  a  particular  event,  such  as  the  French  Rcvolu-  / 
lion  (whose  cause  must  be  as  unique  as  that  event  itself  is),  bat  of 
eyent_of  a  kind,  such  as  consumption,  or  commercial  crisis,  it 
looks  in  the  last  resort  for  a  eomtiteiuttrafe  cause.  What  is  that 
«xact  state  or  condition  of  the  body,  given  which  it  must  and 

thout  which  it  cannot  be  in  a  consumption  ?  What  are  those 
conditions  in  a  commercial  communityj  given  which  there  must 
and  without  which  there  cannot  be  a  commercial  crisis  ? 

The  kindred  nature  of  the  two  enquiries  will  be  further  seen, 
by  looking  at  certain  cases  where  it  is  disputable  whether  a  pre- 
dicate should  be  called  an  accident  of  its  subject  or  not;  for  an 
exactly  parallel  difficulty  may  arise  in  determining  whether  one 
thing  shall  be  called  the  cause  (or  effect)  of  another  or  not.     An 

ident  is  a   predicate,  the  ground  for  whose   existence  in   the 

bject  does  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  that  subject  as  such.     Hodge 

vee  a  plough ;  and  a  full  knowledge  of  his  history  would  show 
me  why  he  drives  a  plough,  and  the  ground  for  it  therefore  lies  in 
the  history  of  the  subject  Hodge ;    it  is  not  of  him  that  driving 

e  plough  is  predicated  as  an  accident.  But  a  man  drives  a 
plough.  That  is  an  accident ;  for  the  subject  now  is  not  Hodge, 
but  man,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  as  such  that  the  ground 
or  reason  of  driving  a  plough  lies ;  else  should  we  all  be  at  the  plough- 
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tail.  And  yet  no  animal  bat  man  can  drive  a  plough  :  bo  that  it  is 
partly  because  he  is  a  man  that  Hodge  drives  it ;  and  therefore^ 
when  it  is  said  that  a  man  may  drive  a  plough,  the  relation  of 
the  predicate  to  the  subject  seems  not  completely  accidental. 
Contrast  the  statement  that  a  cow  may  be  knocked  down  by 
a  locomotive.  Tliere  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  a  cow,  con- 
tributes nothing;  it  is  in  no  wise  necessary  to  be  a  cow,  in  order 
to  be  knocked  down  by  a  locomotive  ^ ;  and  the  relation  is  purely 
accidental. 

If  wc  consider  these  two  examples,  we  see  that  our  account 
of  an  accident,  just  given,  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways. 
A  predicate  may  belong  to  tlie  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated 
accidentally  either 

(1)  when  the  ground  fur  its  existence  does  not  lie  completely  in 
the  nature  of  that  subject  as  such  *,  or 

(2)  when  the  ground  for  its  existence  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the 
nature  of  that  subject  as  such  '. 

The  first  interpretation  would  rank  as  accidents  of  a  subject  all 
predicates  that  are  not  either  part  of  its  definition,  or  else  common 
and  |>ecu]iar  to  that  subject,  i.  e.  properties  in  the  strictest  sense ;  and 
such,  if  we  take  him  at  his  word,  is  Aristotle's  view.  But  we  are 
then  reciuired  to  say  that  it  is  an  accident  of  money  to  be  valuable, 
since  it  would  have  no  value  if  there  were  nothing  to  buy  with  it : 
or  of  coal  to  bum,  since  it  would  not  burn  in  a  vacuum.  The 
second  interpretation  would  refuse  the  name  of  a(!cident  to  anything 
that  could  be  said  about  a  subject^  however  rare  and  disconnected 
the  conjunction  of  circumstances  through  which  it  came  about, 
where  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  such  ^  contributed  anything  at 
all  to  the  retiult.  Thus  wc  could  hardly  call  it  an  accident  that  an 
animal  should  die  of  overeating  itself,  since  it  must  be  an  animal 
in  order  to  eat.     In  practice  we  make  a  compromise  between  the^c 

^  So  far  as  u  cow  is  a  body,  and  only  a  body  can  be  knocked  down,  it 
mutt  be  allowed  thnt  the  nature  of  a  cow  conthbuteH  something  to  the  acci- 
dent; but  the  second  sentence  will  stand  without  qualification. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  say  of  the  subject  as  *i«-A,  in  order  to  keep  in  view 
that  it  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  subject  as  something  o/ a  fcind^  about 
which  we  ask  whether  its  nature  contains  in  uny  degree  tno  ground  of  the 
predicate.  To  be  knocked  down  by  a  locomotive  may  be  an  accident,  as 
regards  a  cow  as  such,  i.  e.  as  cow ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the 
particalar  cow  contributed  nothing  to  the  accident,  since  it  coulQ  not  have 
been  knocked  down  if  it  had  not  been  there. 
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extreme  interpretations.  We  call  it  a  property  rather  than  an 
accident  of  belladonna  to  dilate  the  pupil,  though  the  result  depends 
as  much  upon  the  uature  of  the  muscles  as  on  that  of  l»elladonna ; 
we  call  it  an  accident  rather  than  a  property  of  the  plough  to  be 
a  favourite  sign  for  country  inns,  though  it8  necessary  familiarity 
to  countrymen  accounts  for  its  selection.  The  further  pursuit  of 
these  difficulties  does  not  concern  us  now  ;  hut  it  remains  to  be 
shown  that  they  arise  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  | 
Is  the  cause  of  an  effect  that,  given  which  and  without  anything 
besides,  the  effect  follows?  in  other  words,  must  it  contain  the 
hole  ground  of  the  effect  ?  then  a  spark  is  never  the  cause  of  an 
Explosion,  for  it  will  produce  no  explosion  without  powder.  Is  the 
cause  anything,  however  slight,  without  which  the  effect  could 
not  have  occurred  ?  in  other  words,  is  that  the  cause  which  con- 
butes  anything  whatever  to  the  effect  ?  then  are  cooks  the  cause 
health,  since  there  would  be  little  health  without  them. 
The  antithesis  between  accident  and  the  other  heads  of  predi- 
cables  needs  perhaps  no  further  illustration.  We  may  return  to 
the  first  of  the  three  points  enumerated  on  p.  62,  viz.  how  to  under- 
stand the  analysis  of  a  definition  into  genus  and  differentia. 

It  should  first  be  noticed  that  definition  is  never  of  an  individual, 

t  always  of  what  is  universal^  predicable  of  individuals — whether 

be  what  we  call  their  '  kind  \  or  some  state  or  attribute  of  them,  or 

relation  in  which  they  stand.     For  what  is  defined  is  thereby  marked 

and  fixed  in  our  thought,  so  that  we  have  a  determinate  concept  of 

;  but  the  individual  is  made  the  individual  he  (or  it)  is  by  an  infinity 

attributes;  he  is  as  it  were  the  perpetual  meeting-place  of  oon- 

pts  ;  we  can  neither  exhaust  what  is  to  be  said  of  him,  nor  make  a 

ection,  and  declare  that  this  is  essential  to  a  true  notion  of  him, 

d  that  unessential.     Moreover^  even  if  we  could,  we  should  still 

ly  have  got  a  notion  of  what  he  in  fact  is.  but  a  second  person  also 

ight  be ;  for  every  notion  is  universal.    What  makes  him  f/tu  indi- 

dual  and  not  another  we  should  not  have  defined,  nor  could  we ;  for 

here  is  something  which  makes  me  me  over  and  above  what  can  be 

cated  of  me ;  else,  what  makes  me  me  mi^ht  also  make  you 

;  for  what  can  be  predicated  of  me  might  be  predicable  of  another ; 

and  then  why  does  the  same  character  make  me  me  and  you  you,  and 

rather  make  me  you  and  you  me,  or  each  of  us  both  ? 

l/^c  can  only  define  then  what  is  universal,  or  a  concept.     But 
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and  therefore  in  defining  coDcepts^  we  may 
they  are  of  a  kindj  but  fwt  ae  ittdividuale.  It  is  sometimes  main- 
tained that  definitions  are  not  of  things,  but  only  of  names  ' :  that 
they  set  forth  the  meaning  (or,  as  it  is  also  phrased,  the  connotation  *) 
of  a  name,  but  not  the  nature  of  a  thing.  Yet  names  are  only  used 
to  convey  information  about  things ;  and  to  explain  what  the  name 
means,  is  to  explain  what  the  thing  is  said  to  be.  Definitions  then 
are  not  reaJly  of  names  ;  but  we  shall  eee  later  theditlioulties  which 
drove  men  into  saying  so. 

Now  when  we  define  we  analyse  ;  and  the  elements  into  which 
we  analyse  that  which  is  defined  are  called,  as  we  saw,  genus  and. 
difFerentia.  These  might  be  called  attributes  of  the  subject :  it 
might  be  said,  for  example^  that  rectilinear  fgure  and  three^tided 
are  attributes  of  a  triangle.  But  the  expression  is  not  quite  appro- 
priate ;  for  an  attribute  implies  a  subjec-t  beyond  itself,  to  which  it 
belongs;  but  the  parts  of  a  definition  themselves  make^a^  whol^^ 
and  coalesce  into  the  unity  to  which  they  belong.  This  may  be 
best  explained  by  a  contrast.  We  may  take  any  attributes  we 
like — say  far^  soar,  pink,  soft  and  circular — and  we  may  give  oae 
name  to  the  aggregate  of  these.  But  they  do  not  form  one  notion  ; 
they  remain  obstinatoly  five  ;  nor  by  considering  a  thing  as  far, 
sour^  pink,  soft  and  circular,  can  we  construct  the  concept  of  one 
thing.  If  we  took  a  single  name  to  signify  the  possession  of  these 
attributes,  we  could  explain  the  name  as  meaning  tliat  assemblage, 
but  we  should  feel  that  in  so  doing  we  were  merely  explaining 
a  name,  and  not  defining  anything.  But  when  we  analyse  into 
genus  and  differentia,  this  is  otherwise  ;  then  we  feel  that  the  two 
together  really  make  a  single  notion.  They  have  such  a  connexion 
in  their  own  nature  as  makes  one  fit  the  other,  so  that  they  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  one  thing,  or  state,  or  quality,  or  relation. 
And  the  reasuu  for  the  ports  of  a  definition  being  one^  is  this  : 
that  they  are  not  attributes  independent  but  coincident,  but  the 
genus  is  the  general  type  or  plan,  the  differentia  the  '  specific ' 
mode  in  which  tliat  is  realized  or  developed.     Let  us  take  again  the 

'  e.  g.  Mill,  Ijogic,  I.  viii.  5. 

•  On  '  connotation  '  cf.  infrp,  c.  vi. 

*  That  the  parts  of  a  definition  are  one  is  a  thing  on  which  Aristotle  fro- 
quently  inaiste.  and  saya  that  the  main  problem  about  defiuitioa  ia  to  show 
how  that  can  be.    Cf.  e.  g.  Met.  Z.  xii,  H.  vi 
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deBnition  of  a  triangle.  It  is  a  rectilinear  figure ;  but  that  by 
iteelf  is  an  incomplete  notion.  There  cannot  be  a  rectilinear  figure 
without  a  definite  number  of  sides,  though  an^  definite  number  will 
do  ;  and  if  the  number  in  a  triangle  is  three,  then  three-sidcdness 
the  specific  mode  in  which  the  general  plan,  or  as  we  may  say 
the  potentialities,  of  rectilinear  figure  are  realized  in  the  triangle. 
We  may  say  that  the  genus  and  differentia  are  one,  because  they 
were  never  really  two.  Three-sidedness  can  only  be  realized  in 
a  figure,  rectilinear  figure  can  only  be  realized  in  a  definite  number 
of  sides.  The  genus  therefore  never  could  exist  independent!}'  of  a 
differentia;  as  soft  may  of  soar  :  nor  the  differentia  of  the  genus. 
It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  though  three-sidedness  can  only  exist 
as  the  form  of  a  figure,  rectilinear  figurehood  exists  independently  of 
ee-sidedness  in  the  square,  the  pentagon,  &c.  But  it  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  in  the  square  or  pentagon  as  it  is  in  the  triangle. 
So  intimately  one  are  the  differentia  and  the  genus,  that  though 
we  refer  different  species  to  the  same  genusj  yet  the  genus  is  not 
quite  the  same  in  each ;  it  is  only  by  abstraction^  by  ignoring 
their  differences,  that  we  can  call  it  the  same.  Triangle  and  square 
and  pentagon  arc  all  rectilinear  figures ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  actually  are  such,  rectilinear  figure  is  not  the  same  in  them 
all.  Thus  the  differentia  modifies  the  genus,  and  the  genus  also 
modifies  the  differentia.     It  might  be  said  that  three-sidedness  is 

ot  confined  to  the  genus  figure ;  for  a  triangle  is  a  three-sided 
figure,  and  N  is  a  three-sided  letter.     And  doubtless,  so  far  as  the 
genus  is  the  same  in  two  species,  the  differentia  may  be  the  same 
the  species  of  two  genera.      But   three-sidedness  is  plainly 
erent  in  the  figure,  where  the  sides  enclose  a  space,  and  in  the 

iter,  where  they  do  not ;  and  the  genus  as  it  were  fuses  with  the 
differentia,  so  that  each  infects  the  other  through  and  througlu 

For  this  reason  the  genus  is  not  well  described  as  a  larger  class 
including  the  smaller  class  or  species  within  it.  For  the  word  class 
suggests  a  collection,  whereas  tlie  genus  of  anything  is  not  a  collec- 

on  to  which  it  belongs  but  a  scheme  which  it  I'ealizes,  or  a  unity 
connecting  it  with  things  different  from  itself.  It  may  seem  at 
first  plain-speaking,  without  any  metaphysical  nonsense,  to  say  that 
a  genus  is  a  class  of  things  that  all  have  certain  features  in  com- 
mon ;  and  that  its  species  is  a  smaller  class  composed  of  some  of 
those  things,  which  all  possess  not  only  the  features  common  to  the 
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whole  j^nujs,  but  others  not  belonging  to  the  other  members  of  it. 
But  what  is  really  meant  by  being  included  in  a  class  ?    The  phrasa^ 
is  sometimes  put  forward  as  if  it  were  simple,  and  presented  no^ 
difficulty  ;  but  such  is  not  the  caae-     The  words  '  to  be  within  ',  or 
'  to  be  included  in  ',  have  many  meanings,  and  we  must  know  what 
meaning  they  bear  in  the  phrase  '  to  be  included  in  a  class  \  before  v 
we  can  know  what  that  phrase  signifies.     We  may  distinguish  io^ 
particular  two  meanings,  which  arc  quite  inapplicable  to  the  relation 
between  a  genus  and  it«  species  ;  but  they  are  more  easy  to  grasp 
than  the  meaning  in  which  the  species  can  be  said  to  be  included  in 
the  genus^  because  they  can  be  in  a  manner  represented  to  the 

Itienses;  whereas  the  relation  of  genus  to  s|)ecies  can  never  be  repre- 
sented to  the  senses,  but  only  apprehended  by  thinking.  Because 
one  of  these  inapplicable  meanings  is  readily  suggested  to  the  mindjl 
when  we  are  told  that  the  genus  of  a  thing  is  a  class  in  which  it  is 
included^  we  fancy  that  the  expression  helps  us  to  understand  what 
a  genua  is;  for  these  inapplicable  meanings  are  easily  understood. 
But  as  they  are  inap])licable,  they  help  us  not  to  understand  but  ted 
misunderstand  the  logical  relation  of  genus  and  speciesJ  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  one  thing  may  be  included  in  another  as  a 
letter  is  included  or  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  or 
as  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  wheelbarrow  were  en- 
closed in  the  pound.  In  this  case,  all  that  is 
included  may  be  removed,  yet  that  in  which  it 
was  included  will  be  left.  Such  is  clearly  not 
the  sense  in  which  species  are  included  in  a  genus  ; 
for  there  would  be  no  genus  left  if  the  species 
\'anisbed.  Yet  the  logical  relation  is  often  represented  by  a  diagram, 
which  inevitably  suggests  this  sense.  Two  circles  are  drawn,  one 
enclo«ing  the  other  ;  the  genus  being  represented  by  the  outer  and 
the  species  by  the  inner  circle.  It  is  not  impossible  to  use  such 
diagrams  without  being  influenced  by  their  obvious  suggestions  ;  yet 
their  obvious  suggeetions  are  false,  and  to  avoid  them  is  difficult,    m 

Secondly,  a  thing  may  be  included  in  an  aggregate,  which  is 
constituted  by  that  and  all  the  other  things  included  along  with  it^ 

*  Though  the  relation  of  &  species  to  individuals  is  not  the  same  with 
that  of  genuft  to  species  in  all  respecU,  yet  what  is  aaid  here  upon  the 
vice  of  calling  the  genus  a  class  in  which  species  are  included  applies 
equally  to  the  habit  of  calling  the  species  a  class  including  uuiivid4ial&. 
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In  this  sense  a  cannon-ball  is  included  in  a  heap,  and  a  particular 
letter  in  the  pile  on  my  table.  We  do  actually  use  the  word  class 
on  some  occasions  to  indicate  a  total  forroed  in  this  way ;  in  a 
school,  for  example,  a  class  is  a  certain  number  of  boys  taught 
together,  and  when  a  boy  is  moved  from  one  class  to  another,  he  is 
sent  to  do  his  work  with  a  different  set  of  boys.  Here  we  have 
a  notion  which  is  so  far  nearer  the  logical  notion',  as  that  the  class 
would  disappear  upon  the  disappearance  of  what  is  included  in  it. 
But  a  little  reHection  will  show  that  the  logical  relation  of  genus 
to  species  is  no  more  like  that  of  an  aggregate  to  its  members  than 
it  is  like  that  of  an  envelope  to  its  contents. 

If  Tom  Smith  is  in  the  first  class  in  his  school,  I  should  look  for 
him  among  the  boys  in  a  particular  class-room  ;  but  if  a  triangle  is 
in  the  class  figure,  or  a  Red  Admiral  in  the  class  lepidoptera,  that 
does  not  mean  that  I  should  look  for  either  in  a  collection  of  figures 
or  of  lepidoptera ;  it  is  true  that  a  collection  of  these  objects  would 
include  specimens  of  the  triangle  or  the  Red  Admiral ;  but  they  do 
not  belong  to  their  respective  genera  because  they  are  in  the  collec- 
tion ;  specimens  of  them  are  placed  in  the  collection  because  they 
belong  to  the  genera.  Were  it  otherwise,  I  could  not  say  that  a 
triangle  t«  a  figure,  or  that  a  Red  Admiral  h  a  lepidopteron,  any 
more  than  1  can  say  that  Tom  Smith  is  the  first  class  ;  I  could 
only  say  that  as  Tom  Smith  is  in  the  first  class,  so  a  triangle  m  itt 
the  class  figure,  and  a  Ee<l  Admiral  in  the  class  lepidoptera ; 
whereas  it  is  characteristic  of  this  to  U  a  lepidopteron,  and  of  that 
to  ^0  a  figure. 

The  '  class  *  to  whicli  species  (or  individuals)  are  referred  is  apt  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  something  realized  in  its  various  members  in  a 
particular  way  ;  but  the  genus  is  something  realized  in  every  species 
(or,  if  it  is  preferred,  in  the  individuals  of  every  species)  belonging 
to  it,  only  realized  in  each  in  a  special  way.  The  differentia  carries 
out  as  it  were  and  completes  the  genus.  Individuals  are  not 
included  in  one  genus  because  agreeing  in  certain  attributes,  and 
then  in  one  species  within  the  genus  because  agreeing  in  certain 
other  attributes  that   have  no  connexion  with  the  first ;  as  you 


^  i.e.  the  notion  which  the  phraR<<i  *  to  be  inchidet)  in  a  claRs'  mast  bear 
in  logic,  if  it  ii  to  be  used  in  uny  itpplicuble  sense  at  all.  But  even  a  clan 
at  school  ia  not  a  chance  collection,  but  a  collection  of  boya  supposed  to 
shtire  the  same  level  of  attainments. 
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might  include  in  one  island  all  men  who  had  red  hair,  and  then 
rail  off  separately  within  it  those  of  them  who  had  wooden  legs ; 
wooden-leg'ged  could  not  he  a  differentia  of  the  genus  red-haired  ; 
it  mast  he  some  modification  of  red  hair  itself^  and  not  of  the  men 
having  it,  which  could  serve  as  a  difiForentia  to  that  genus.  It  is 
therefore  a  phrase  that  may  mislead,  to  say  that  tlie  differentia 
a^iM  to  the  genus  makes  the  species,  or  makes  up  the  definition. 
For  adding  6Uggest6  the  arbitrary  juxtaposition  of  independent 
units ;  but  the  differentia  is  not  extraneously  attached  to  the  genus  ; 
it  is  a  particular  mode  in  which  the  genus  may  exist.  And  hence, 
wlien  we  disfihguTsh  the  various  species  of  one  genus,  in  what  is 
called  a  logical  division ',  assigning  to  every  species  the  differentia 
that  marks  it  off  from  the  rest,  our  several  differentiae  must  be 
themselves  homogeneous,  variations,  as  it  were^  upon  one  theme 
and,  because  each  cognate  with  the  same  genus,  therefore  cognate 
with  one  another.  If  triangle,  for  example,  is  regarded  as  a  gt'nus, 
and  one  species  of  it  is  the  equilateral,  the  others  will  be  the  isosceles 
and  the  scalene  :  where  each  differentia  specifies  certain  relations  in 
the  length  of  the  sides  ;  if  one  species  is  the  right-angled,  the  others 
will  be  the  obtuse-  and  the  acute-angle<]  :  where  each  differentia 
specifies  certain  relations  in  the  magnitude  of  the  angles.  The 
principle  that  the  differentiae  must  be  thus  cognate  is  technically 
expressed  by  saying  that  there  must  be  one  fnudamentum  divUionii ; 
this,  however,  has  its  proper  place  of  discussion  in  the  next  chapter. 
To  define  anything  then  per  genuM  et  differentiam  is  to  pat 
forward  first  a  relatively  vague  notion  and  as  it  were  the  leading 
idea  of  the  thing,  and  then  to  render  this  definite  by  stating  in 
what  way  the  leading  idea  is  realized  or  worked  out.  And  the 
differentiae  are  of  the  essence  of  the  things,  because  they  belong  to 
the  working  out  of  this  leading  idea.  In  the  definition  of  organic 
species  (inorganic  kinds  we  will  consider  later)  this  is  what  we  aim 
at  doing.  We  start  with  the  general  notion  of  an  organized  body, 
and  classify  its  various  forms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  how  this 
scheme  is  reaUzed  in  successively  more  complex  ways.  Our  first 
division  is  into  unicellular  and  multicellular  organisms  (protozoa 
and  metazoa) :  the  former  obviously  admit  of  no  composite  cellular 
structure ;  in  a  multicellular  organism  there  must  be  a  method  of 
constructing  the  system  of  parts.    Hence  we  proceed  to  differentiate 

>  Cf.  infra,  c.  t.  p,  101. 
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according  to  the  principal  modes  of  structure  which  they 
exhibit ;  on  this  basis  is  founded  for  example  the  division  of  the 
metazoa  in  the  animal  kingdom  into  coeIent«ra  and  coelomata; 
of  coelomata  into  a  number  of  '  phyla '  (0£JAa),  the  phityhelmia  or 
flat-worms,  annelida  or  worms,  arthropoda^  mollusca,  echinoderma 
and  chordata;  of  ehordata,  according  to  the  form  which  the  nerve- 
cord  assumes,  into  liemichorda^  urochorda,  cephalochorda  and  verte- 
brata;  and  of  vertebrates,  according  to  the  different  forms  which 
the  general  pnnriple  of  vertebrate  structure  may  assume,  into  fish, 
dipnoi,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals.^  When  it  is  said 
that  we  start  with  the  general  notion  of  an  organized  body,  it  is 
not  of  course  meant  that  historically,  in  our  experience,  that  is 
what  we  first  become  ac(iuainted  with.  We  first  become  acquainted 
with  individual  plants  and  animals ;  and  we  are  familiar  with  their 
various  species — with  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle,  oak  and  apple  and 
elm — long  before  we  have  settled  with  ourselves  what  is  the  leading 
idea,  and  how  it  is  developed  and  worked  out  in  them  all,  so  a«  to 
make  them  the  kinds  of  things  they  are.  The  genus  is  that  with 
which,  when  we  have  acquired  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  these 

irious  kinds,  we  then  start;  it  is  first  in  the  order  of  our  thought 
about  them  when  we  understand  them,  not  in  the  order  of  our 
acquaintance  with  them  when  we  perceive  them.  According  to  the 
Aristotelian  formula,  it  is  0iJ(r«i  -Trporfpot',  or  Ady<jj  TipoTtpoy^  not  rjytiv 
itportfiov :  first  or  fundamental  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  in 
the  order  of  our  thought,  but  not  what  strikes  us  first.  And  Aris- 
totle also  expressed  its  function  by  saying  that  the  genus  is^  as  it 
were,  the  matter,  ^JXry,  of  the  species  or  kind. 

In  saying  that  a  genus  is  related  to  ita  species  as  matter  to  form^ 

^  The  extent  to  which,  in  subordinating  specieB  and  genera  to  a  superior 
genua,  a  common  type  or  plan  can  be  detinitely  traced  through  them  all.  may 
vary  at  ditTerent  staKCS  ofaclaHaification.  The  same  functions  of  animal  life 
are  diversely  provided  for  in  protozoa  and  metazoa ;  and  within  the  compara- 
tive complexity  of  metazoa,  in  coeleutera  und  coelomata  ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  any  on©  diagmmmatic  representation  of  the  atructure  of  all 
these,  or  even  of  all  metazoa,  Swch  repreBentolionB  are  given  for  coelentera 
in  general,  and  coelomata  in  geneiul ;  yet  thoy  are  a  mere  outline,  in  which 
even  the  principal  organs  of  many  important  types  are  sacrificed.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  each  separate  pbj'lum  among  the  coelomates  zoolc^sts  can 
give  a  representation,  in  which  a  place  is  found  for  every  principal  organ 
that  all  the  speciee  of  that  pbrlum,  though  with  manifold  variation  of 
development,  at  some  stage  of  life  or  other  alike  exhibit ;  and  for  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  vertebrata  this  can  be  done  more  adequately  than  for  the 
■nbdivisions  of  the  chordata. 
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the  relation  o£  matter  to  form  is  conceived  as  that  of  the  lest 
developed  to  the  more  developed,  the  potential  to  the  actual. 
A  word  of  caution  is  necesBary  here.  We  often  compare  two 
particular  ohjects^  say  a  'bone-shaker'  and  a  modem  bicycle,  and 
observing"  that  one  carries  out  more  completely  certain  features 
imperfectly  present  in  the  other^  call  them  respectively  more  and 
less  developed.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  picture  gallery,  where  the  pictures  are  placed  in  such  an 
order  as  will  exhibit  the  gradual  development  of  an  artist's  style^ 
or  of  the  style  of  some  school  of  artists  :  and  in  a  miiseura,  where 
the  development  of  the  art  of  making  flint  implements  is  illustrated 
by  a  succession  of  specimens  each  more  perfect  than  the  last.  Now 
in  all  these  cases^  the  more  and  the  less  developed  specimens  are  all 
I  of  them  concrete  individuals :  each  has  an  actual  existence  in  space 
)  and  time.  But  with  genus  and  species  it  is  otherwise.  They  are 
not  individuals^  but  universals ;  the  genus  does  not  exist  side  by 
side  with  the  species,  as  the  bone-shaker  exists  side  by  side  with 
the  best  bicycle  of  the  present  day ;  and  you  cannot  exhibit  genus 
and  species  separately  to  the  senses.  It  is  our  thought  which 
identities  and  apprehends  the  generic  type,  say  of  vertebrate,  in  the 
different  species,  man  and  horse  and  ox  ;  and  in  thinking  of  them^ 
we  may  say  that  the  single  type  is  developed  in  so  many  divers 
ways;  but  genus  and  species  do  not  exist  in  local  or  temporal 
succession,  the  less  developed  first,  and  the  more  developed  lator, 
like  the  specimens  which  illustrate  the  development  of  a  type 
or  style.  Obvious  as  these  remarks  may  seem,  they  are  not 
/  superfluous,  if  they  help  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  a  genus 
^  is  something  independent  of  its  species, 

r  [It  would  be  travelling  too  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  elementary 
work  to  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  arranging  individuals  in  an 
order  of  development :  whether  (like  plants  and  animals)  they 
proceed  one  from  another  in  a  true  genealogical  series,  or  are  manu- 
factured independently,  like  bicycles  or  arrowheads.  A  criticism 
of  the  conception  of  development  is  however  of  great  importance ; 
for  the  complacent  application  of  the  notion  to  disparate  subjects, 
under  the  influence  of  the  biological  theory  of  evolution,  by  writers 
like  Herbert  Spencer  has  diffused  many  fallacies.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  suggested  that,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  we  mean  when  we 
apply  the  conception  of  greater  and  less  development  to  the  relation 
between  individual  objects,  we  should  first  examine  what  we  mean 
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[by  the  conception  in  the  relation  of  genus  and  species.  We  cannot 
throw  any  light  on  the  relation  of  genus  and  speciea  hy  comparing 
it  with  what  Kubsists  between  individuals  at  different  stages  of 
'  evolution ' ;  but  we  may  get  some  light  upon  the  conception 
of  evolution  from  reflection  on  our  conception  of  the  relation  of 
genus  to  species.  For  the  '  evolution  of  species '  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  not  mere  change,  but  development ;  yet  it  is  often 
supposed  also  to  involve  nothing  of  the  nature  of  purpose,  or  design. 
Now  unless  we  find,  in  considering  individual  objects,  that  there 
is  a  plan,  purpose,  or  idea  ttugffested  to  us  in  what  we  call  the  less 
develo|)ed,  but  not  adequately  exhibited  there  as  we  conceive  it,  and 
that  this  same  plan,  purpose,  or  idea  is  more  adequately  exhibited 
in  what  we  call  the  more  developed  object,  we  have  no  right  to  call 
them  more  and  lens  developed  at  all.  The  relation  therefore  is  not 
between  the  objects  as  individual,  but  between  their  characters ; 
we  cannot  identify  with  the  less  developed  individual  the  plan, 
purpose,  or  idea  which  is  less  developed  m  it ;  there  is  the  same 
plan  at  different  levels  of  development  in  each  individual ;  and  the 
evolutionary  history  of  individuals  must  be  a  manifestation  of 
a  plan  or  of  intelligence  in  them,  unless  we  are  to  say  that  there  is 
no  real  development  in  them,  but  only  change,  and  that  to  call  this 
change  development  is  to  read  into  things  a  fancy  of  our  own.] 


[In  the  first  chapter,  the  antithesis  of  form  and  matter  was 
employed  in  explaining  how  a  common  character  might  belong  to 
divers  objects.  Two  shillings,  for  example,  may  be  said  to  be  of 
the  same  form,  while  the  matter  in  them  is  different :  and  two 
propositions  to  be  of  the  same  form,  so  far  as  each  asserts  a  pre- 
dicate of  a  subject,  while  their  matter — i.e.  the  actual  subject  and 
predicate  in  each — varies.  But  in  saying  that  genus  is  related 
to  species  as  matter  to  form,  it  is  implied,  as  between  two  species, 
that  their  common  genus,  the  '  matter  \  is  that  in  which  they 
agree:  while  the  specific  fonn  assumed  by  this  matter  in  either  is 
the  basis  of  the  distinction  between  them.  Indeed,  the  phrase 
'specific  differences'  implies  that  their  differences  constitute  their 
form.  It  may  seem  strange  that  whereas  in  one  sense  matter 
is  that  which  is  different  in  things  of  the  same  form,  in  another 
it  is  that  which  is  the  same  in  things  of  different  form. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  common  notion  in  both 
these  uses  of  the  term  matter  is  the  notion  of  something  undeveloped. 
With  regard  to  the  phrase  that  calls  the  genus  the  matter  of  the 
species,  this  point  has  already  been  illustrated.  And  when  we 
contrast,  in  a  shilling,  the  matter  (silver!  with  the  form,  this  is  still 
the  case.  We  regard  a  shilling  as  an  ooject  having  a  certain  form 
(that  might  also  be  stamped  in  gold  or  copper)  impressed   upon 
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[a  certain  matter^  silver :  and  say  that  both  are  necessary  to  its 
being  a  shilling.  Now  the  matter  here  is  really  silver  a*  o/'no  s/mpe, 
A  disk  of  silver  may  be  pat  into  the  die  and  stamped :  but  such 
disk  is  not  the  mere  matter  of  which  a  shilling  is  made  ;  it  is  the 
matter  in  a  different  form  :  but  because  the  silver  may  have  the 
form  of  a  shilling,  and  may  have  the  form  of  a  plain  disk,  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  distinguish  between  the  silver,  which  is  present 
alike  in  the  disk  and  in  the  shilling,  and  the  form  whidi  the  silver 
assumes  in  the  minting.  The  matter  of  a  shilling  is  thus  not  silver 
in  another  shape,  but  silver  without  regard  to  its  shape  :  the  metal 
as  it  is  present  equally  in  tho  disk  and  in  the  shilling  ;  now  silver 
does  not  actually  exist  except  in  a  particular  shape;  and  in  think- 
ing of  it  in  abstraction  from  its  shape,  our  thought  of  it  is  incom- 
plete. As  the  genus  only  exists  in  the  species,  so  the  matter,  silver, 
only  exists  in  some  form.  It  is  however  true  that  there  is  no  special 
relevance  between  the  nature  of  silver  and  the  shape  of  a  shillingy 
whereas  the  specific  form  of  man  can  only  be  realized  in  the  genua 
vertebrate ;  and  hence  the  conception  of  development  applies  more 
closely  to  the  relation  of  genus  and  species,  than  to  the  relation  of 
matter  and  form  in  a  concrete  object. 

Many  controversies  have  been  waged  over  what  is  called  the 
priHcipium  indiviJua/ionis.  What  is  it  that  makes  one  individual 
distinct  from  another  individual  of  the  same  species  ?  Some  of  the 
schoolmen  held  that,  being  of  the  same  species  or  form,  they  were 
distinct  in  virtue  of  their  matter  ;  and  it  followed,  since  angels  have 
no  matter,  that  every  angel  is  of  a  different  species:  except  their 
species,  there  is  nothing  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  We  may  be  less  ready  to  dogmatize  with  confidence 
about  angels  than  were  the  schoolmen ;  but  the  fashion  of  deriding 
their  speculations  because  they  were  exercised  in  solving  that  kind 
of  questions  is  fortunately  in  diminished  vogue.  The  problem  of 
the  /^rinci/tium  individuatumi^  is  a  serious  philosophical  problem. 

It  may  throw  some  further  light  on  what  has  been  said  of  the 
antithesis  between  matter  and  form,  to  point  out  that  matter  cannot 
really  be  the  principinm.  indivu^uationu.  Two  shillings  which  have 
the  same  form  are  said  to  be  of  different  matter.  Now  their  matter 
is  silver  ;  but  it  is  not  because  it  is  made  of  silver  that  one  shilling 
is  different  from  another  shilling.  In  that  respect  all  shillings 
Agree  ;  it  is  because  they  are  made  of  different  nuuttes  or  pieces  of 
silver  that  they  are  different  shillings.  But  if  so,  it  follows  that  to 
be  of  silver  is  a  character  common  to  both  pieces  (quite  apart  from 
their  being  of  the  same  die) ;  and  though  we  say  they  diffier  in 
matter,  we  mean  that  though  of  the  same  matter,  they  are  different 
pieces  of  it.  The  problem  of  the  principinm  indivi^luationis  is  not 
therefore  solved  by  the  distinction  of  matter  and  form;  the  shillings 
are  different^  though  of  the  same  form,  because  in  each  that  form 
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[is  stamped  upon  a  difEerent  piece  of  silver ;  but  the  pieces  of  silver 
tbemseives  present  the  same  problem^  of  a  common  form  (the  nature 
o£  silver)  in  different  individual  objects.  Matter  is  indeed^  strictly 
speaking,  not  a  particular  thing  or  an  aggregate  of  particular 
things,  but  a  generic  ooncepti"n.  We  recognize  various  species  of 
it,  which  we  call  elements :  the  elements  are  different  forms  of 
matter ;  jind  in  calhng  them  so,  we  imply  something  eummon  to 
ihem  all,  as  we  imply  something  common  to  man  and  ox  in 
calling  them  both  animals ;  though  we  are  less  able  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter  to  form  any  conception  of  the  common  or 
nenc  character  in  abstraction  from  its  specitic  differences.] 


It  hardly  needs  now  to  be  pointed  out,  that  where  the  predicate 

f  a  proposition  defines  the  subject,  it  is  related  to  its  subject  far 

therwise  than  where  it  is  an  aotndent.     We  realize  (or  we  should 

realize,  if  our  deBnitioua  were  what  we  aim  to  make  them)  that  the 

genus,  modified  or  developed  in  the  way  conceived,  is  the  subject ; 

the  definition  and  tliat  which  is  defined  are  nut  two  but  one.     Of 

course,  when  a  green  thing  is  square,  the  same  particular  thing  is 

both  square  and  green ;  the  green  thing  and  the  square  thing  are 

one  thing ;  but  here  the  subject  is  not  an  universal,  and  we  have 

^Mnly  to  recognize  the  coincidence  of  attributes  in  the  same  indi- 

^^vidual.     Being  green  and  being  square  are  not  one,  as  being  a 

triangle  and  being  a  three-sided  rectilinear  figure  are^ ;  there  is  a 

conceptual  unity  between  these  ;  between  those  only  an  accidental. 

It  follows   that   there  is  a  conceptnal   connexion    between   any 

•     subject  and  its  genus  or  differentia  ;.  he  who  undei*stands  the  nature 

of  the  subject  sees  that  it  must  be  what  is  predicated  of  it  as  its 

genus  or  its  differentia.     What  belongs  to  the  essence  of  anything 

mvsl  belong  to  it ;  for  else  it  would  not  be  that  kind  of  things  but 

mething  different. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  last  of  the  points  raised  on  p.  62 — the 
second  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  there  stated :  viz.  the 
ground  of  the  distinction  between  essence  and  property  ;  since 
the  last  paragraph  suggests  the  question,  What  do  we  mean  by 
the  essence  ?  If  the  essence  of  anything  be  what  makes  it  what  it 
is,  of  course  it  would  bo  something  different,  were  any  element  in 
its  essence  wanting ;  but  what  makes  it  what  it  is? 

*  Aristotle  woald  express  this  by  saying  that  to  ;yXwp<Sy  may  be  rrrpnynpov, 
but  TO  x\*ap^  tlvai  is  not  to  rtrpoywv^  fi'rat  — the  green  is  square,  but  f^reen- 
aess  is  not   squareness;   whereas   trianguiarity  is  three^ided-rectiunear- 
ihood. 
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Those  who  hold  the  view,  already  mentioned,  that  definition  is  of 
names  only  and  not  of  thin^,  have  an  answer  ready  here,  aj^reeahle 
to  that  view.  They  say  that  wc  cannot  tell  what  makce  anything 
what  it  is,  but  only  what  makes  it  vkat  it  u  called ;  and  that  thi* 
world  mi^ht  have  been  spared  much  useless  controversy,  if  men  ha<] 
realized  that  by  the  essence  of  anything-  they  meant  no  more  than 
the  attributes  which  they  agreed  should  be  sigTiitied  by  a  genera! 
name:  or,  as  Locke  called  it\  the  nominal  essence.  Pushed  to  its 
logical  conclusion^  such  a  doctrine  makes  all  the  distinctions  of  pre- 
dicates arbitrary  ;  for  if  the  nature  of  the  t^in^  denoted  by  a 
general  name  X  is  not  to  determine  the  signification  of  the  name, 
we  can  attach  to  the  name  what  concept  wc  pleaae,  and  it  will  rest 
with  us  whether  the  concei>t  shall  be  one  with  which  a  given  pre- 
dicate is  conceptually  connected  or  not,  and  therefore  whether  it 
shall  be  an  accident  of  X,  or  stand  in  some  other  relation  to  it. 
And  if  wc  were  to  regard  only  the  definitions  of  geometry,  it  would 
appear  a  gratuitous  paradox  to  maintain,  that  men  determined 
iX  ^  arbitrarily  what  to  include  in  the  definition  of  circle  or  triangle, 
/-  .  and  what  to  omit.  Every  one  recognizes  that  you  declare  better 
I  what  a  triangle  is  by  saying  that  it  is  a  three-sided  rectilinear  figure 
than  by  saying  it  ia  a  rectilinear  figure  whose  angles  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles ;  or  a  circle,  by  saying  that  it  is  the  figure  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  a  straight  line  round  one  of  its  extremi* 
r'i  I  ties  remaining  fixed,  than  by  saying  that  it  is  a  figure  having 
a  larger  area  than  any  other  of  equal  perimeter.  What  has  led 
men  to  suppose  that  <lefinition  is  a  matter  of  fixing  the  meaning  of 
names  is  the  diffictilty  found  in  defining  natural  kinds,  i.  e.  the 
various  species  of  animal,  plant,  or  inorganic  element ;  in  despair 
they  have  looked  to  the  signification  of  the  name  for  the  only 
meaning  of  the  essence  of  the  object.  The  definition  of  abstract 
notions  like  wealth  or  crime  or  liberty  has  lent  some  support  to  the 
same  view.  In  these  cases,  the  object  defined  cannot  be  presented 
to  the  sensea  in  an  example,  as  can  gold,  or  the  holm-oak,  or  the 
buffalo ;  we  cannot  be  mre  therefore  that  different  men  intend  Ut 
define  the  same  thing,  when  they  offer  definitions  of  such  notions ; 
and  instead  of  settling  first  by  its  appearance  that  a  given  act  is 
a  crime,  or  an  object  wealth,  or  a  state  one  of  hberty,  and  then 

V.  Eita^,  Bk.  III.  c.  iil  $  15. 
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arguing  to  its  nature  from  our  definition,  we  have  rather  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  to  be  called  a  crime,  or  wealth,  or  a  state  of 
liberty  by  considering-  whether  its  nature  is  such  as  mankind,  or 
particular  writers,  have  agreed  to  signify  by  those  names.  Hence 
it  might  appear  that  in  the  case  of  abstract  terms  *  at  any  rate, 
convention  settles  what  the  essence  uf  them  shall  be  ;  in  the  main 
it  is  not  really  so,  even  with  them  ;  for  the  understanding  of  facts 
would  not  then  l>e  facilitated  as  it  is  by  the  substitution  of  'better ' 
for  '  worse '  definitions  o£  abstract  terms  ;  but  the  plausibility  of 
the  view  here  adds  weight  to  the  arguments  which  are  drawn,  in 
the  manner  we  must  now  proceed  to  show,  from  the  definition  of 
natural  kinds. 

Suppose  that  we  wish  to  define  the  natural  substance  dog,  or  gold. 
The  forms  of  language  recognize  a  difference  between  a  substance 
and  its  attributes ;  for  we  say  that  Gclert  is  a  dog,  but  not  that  he 
is  a  faithful ;  and  speak  of  a  piece  of  gold,  but  not  of  a  piece  of 
heavy.  Yet  when  we  define  a  substance  we  can  only  enumerate  ita 
qualities  or  attributes ",  and  leave  out  of  account  what  U  is  that  has 
them.  "What  attributes  of  Gelert  then  are  we  to  enumerate,  to 
explain  what  we  mean  by  calling  him  a  dog?  or  what  attributes 
of  a  wedding-ring,  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  calling  it  gold? 
In  each  case  a  certain  fixed  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  attributes,  holding 
together  in  repeated  instances  and  through  great  varieties  of  cir- 
cumstance} is  included  in  our  concept  of  an  object  called  by  such 
a  general  concrete  name.  But  which  attributes  arc  to  form  this 
nucleus,  and  on  what  principle  are  we  to  make  our  selection  ?  If 
it  be  said  that  we  are  to  include  every  attribute  common  to  all 
dogs,   or  all  gold,  two  difficulties  arise.     The   first  is,  that  we 

^  Such  complex  abstract  notionfi  vere  called  by  Locke  'mixed  modes'; 
which  be  said  we  could  define,  because  we  hiid  firet  made  tbem  by  puttiiij^ 
together  Dimple  notions  (or  in  his  language,  simple  ideas  I  with  which  we 
were  perfectly  acquainted.  The  expression  *  mixed  mode '  has  not  estab- 
lished itself;  perhaps  because  the  words  are  not  well  adapted  to  convey  the 
meaning  which  Locke  intended  by  their  combination  ;  but  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  an  appropriate  expression  to  indicate  what  he  meant.  Cf. 
Essay,  Hk.  U.  c  xxii. 

'  We  have,  however,  seen,  in  diacusainj^  genus  and  differentia,  that  these 
cannot  well  be  called  attiibutes.  But  it  might  be  urged,  that  although 
they  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  '  universal  *  as  qualifying  it,  they 
must  be  attributed  to  some  substance  which  in  any  individual  object  is 
what  has  the  character,  in  virtue  of  which  we  call  it  a  dog  or  gold,  as  well 
as  having  such  other  attributes  as  mangy  or  fine-drawn  ;  cf.,  however, 
pp.  41-44,  aupi'Q, 
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Bhould  include  in  oar  notion  of  dog  or  of  gold  all  the  proptrtieB,  as 
well  as  the  attributes  that  are  to  constitute  the  tiejinUion  :  for  the 
properties  of  a  kind  are  the  predicates  common  and  peculiar  to  all 
the  individuals  of  that  kind  ;  and  hence  we  should  still  lack  a 
principle  upon  which  to  discriminate  between  property  and  essence. 
The  second  difficulty  is  more  serious.  We  are  to  include  in  our 
definition  of  a  kind  every  attribute  common  to  all  individuals  of 
that  kind ;  but  until  we  have  defined  the  kind,  how  can  we  tell 
whether  a  particular  individual  belongs  to  this  kind  or  another? 
Let  the  definition  oh*  ^old  be  framed  by  collecting  and  examining 
every  piece  of  gold,  and  noting  down  the  attributes  common  to  them 
all ;  the  task  is  impossible  in  practice,  but  that  might  be  over- 
looked ;  it  is,  however,  vicious  in  theory ;  for  it  implies  that  we 
already  know  what  gold  is,  or  what  makes  a  particular  object 
a  piece  of  gold,  and  can  by  that  knowledge  select  the  objects  which 
are  to  be  examined,  as  specimens  of  gold,  in  order  to  determine 
the  nature  of  that  substance.  Thus  we  seem  to  be  moving  in 
a  circle  ;  what  is  gold  is  to  be  settled  by  an  examination  of  the 
things  that  are  gold ;  what  things  are  of  gold  is  to  be  settled  by 
knowing  what  gold  is. 

Hence  our  selection  must  be  arbitrary ;  for  we  have  no  principle 
to  make  it  on.  We  may  take  a  particular  Bi>eci£c  gravity,  the 
power  to  resist  corrosion  by  air,  ductility,  malleability^  and  solu- 
bility in  aqua  regla  ;  and  say  these  constitute  gold,  and  are  its 
essence.  And  in  that  ease  its  colour  is  a  property,  or  for  all  we  can 
tell,  an  accident ;  for  we  can  see  no  necessary  connexion  between 
a  yellow  colour  and  all  or  any  of  those  attributes,  and  if  we  found 
a  white  metal  with  those  five  attributes  we  should  have  to  call  it 
gold.  But  if  we  chose  to  include  yellow  colour  with  them  in  our 
definition,  then  nothing  could  be  gold  that  was  not  yellow ;  yellow 
would  be  of  the  essence  of  gold  ;  but  only  because  we  had  decided 
to  give  the  name  to  no  metal  of  another  colour ;  it  would  be  the 
meaning  of  the  name  that  fixed  the  essence,  and  the  essence  would 
be  only  '  nominal '. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  above  that  the  attributes  included  in 
the  definition  may  be  not  only  arbitrarily  selected,  but  without  any 
perceivable  connexion  among  themselves  ;  so  that  any  attribute 
omitted  from  the  definition  should  drop  at  once  into  the  rank  of 
accident ;  the  essence  is  only  a  collection  of  attributes  comprised  in 
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the  sigiiification  of  the  same  name,  and  there  are  do  properties  at 
all.  And  some  logicians  have  maintained  that  we  can  never  see  any 
necessary  connexion  between  different  attributes  ;  and  that  when 
we  speak  of  them  as  universally  connected,  we  really  mean  no  more 
than  that  they  have  been  very  frequently  found  accompanying  one 
another.  Without  for  a  moment  agreeing  with  this  opinion  (which 
denies  any  sense  in  the  distinction  between  a  connexion  that  is 
necessary  and  universal,  and  a  conjunction  that  is  accidental)  it  may 
be  admitted  that  we  often  regard  attributes  as  necessarily  and  uni- 
versally connected,  because  we  believe  that  with  fuller  knowledge 
we  wight  see  into  the  necessity  of  the  connexion,  when  as  yet  we 
cannot  actually  do  so.  This  is  markedly  the  case  with  the  various 
properties  of  an  inorganic  substance ;  and  the  kinds  of  plant  and 
animal  also  present  us  with  many  instances  where  different  pecu- 
liarities in  a  species  are  inferred  to  be  '  correlated  ^  because  the  same 
conditions  seem  to  affect  them  both,  without  our  being  able  to 
understand  the  connexion  between  them. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  what  attributes  are  essential  to 
a  substance,  and  therefore  of  discriminatiDg  between  essence  and 
property,  does  not  however  arise  entirely  from  the  seeming  discon- 
nexion among  the  attributes  of  a  kind.  It  arises  also,  in  the  case 
at  least  of  the  organic,  from  the  great  variation  to  which  a  species 
is  liable  in  divers  individuals.  Extreme  instances  of  such  variation 
are  sometimes  known  as  border  varieties,  or  border  specimens ;  and 
these  border  vaneties  give  great  trouble  to  naturalists,  when  they 
endeavour  to  arrange  all  individuals  in  a  number  of  mutually 
exclusive  species.  For  a  long  time  the  doctrine  of  the  fixity  of 
species,  supported  as  well  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  of  Genesis, 
as  by  the  lack  of  evidence  for  any  other  theory,  encouraged  men 
to  hope  that  there  was  a  stable  character  common  to  all  members 
of  a  species,  and  untouched  by  variation  ;  and  the  strangest  devia- 
tions from  the  type,  excluded  under  the  title  of  monstrosities  or 
sports  or  unnatural  births,  were  not  allowed  to  disturb  the  sym- 
metry of  theory.  Moreover,  a  working  test  by  which  to  determine 
whether  individuals  were  of  different  species,  or  only  of  different 
varieties  within  the  same  species,  was  furnished,  as  is  well  known, 
by  the  fertility  of  offspring ;  it  being  assumed  that  a  cross  l>etween 
different  species  would  always  be  infertile,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
mule,  and  that  when  the  cross  was  uniformly  infertile,  the  species 
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were  different.  But  now  tbafc  the  theory  of  organic  evolution  has 
reduced  the  distinction  between  varietal  and  specific  difference  to 
one  of  de^ee,  the  task  of  settling  what  is  the  essence  of  a  species 
becomes  theoretically  impossible.  It  is  possible  to  describe  a  type  ; 
but  there  will  be  hundreds  of  characteristics  typical  of  every  species. 
Who  is  to  determine  what  degree  of  deviation  in  how  many  of 
these  characteristics  will  make  a  specimen  essentially  or  specifically 
different?  Will  it  not  have  to  be  decided  arbitrarily  at  the  last? 
so  that  here  again  our  use  of  names  will  settle  what  is  essential  to 
the  species.  Everything  will  be  essential  that  we  require  in  a 
specimen  in  order  to  call  it  by  a  certain  specific  name. 

Such  are  the  reasons  for  saying  that  the  essence  of  anything  is 
settled  by  the  meaning  that  we  give  to  names,  and  if  the  essence 
is  thus  arbitrary,  the  distinction  between  essence  and  property  is 
similarly  infected.  But  that  distinction  is  obnoxious  to  another 
objection,  already  noticed  on  p.  80  :  that  if  the  property  is  common 
and  peculiar  to  the  kind,  it  ought  to  be  included  in  the  essence, 
because  connected  with  it  universally  and  necessarily.  It  is  as  little 
possible  for  a  triangle  not  to  contain  angles  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  as  not  to  have  three  sides ;  as  little  possible  for  a  h'ne 
not  to  be  straight  or  curved,  as  not  to  be  the  limit  of  a  superficies. 
If  the  property  of  a  subject  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  that  sub- 
ject alone,  why  is  it  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  its  nature?  if  it  is 
grounded  in  part  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  in  part  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  conditions  extraneous  to  the  subject,  then  the  subject 
only  possesses  it  in  a  certain  conjunction,  and  it  ought  to  be  called 
an  accident.^ 

Having  thus  presented  our  difficulties,  we  must  endeavour  their 
solution. 

The  inexpugnable  basis  of  truth  in  the  theory  of  the  predicables 
lies  first  in  the  distinction  between  the  necessary  and  the  acci- 
dental :  secondly,  in  the  analysis  of  definition  into  genus  and 
differentia.  The  first  underlies  all  inference  ;  the  second,  all  classi- 
fication. But  the  notion  of  essence,  and  the  distinction  between 
essence  and  property,  are  not  applicable  in  the  same  way  to  every 
subject. 

They  present  at  first  sight  no  difficulty  in  geometry.  The 
essence  of  a  figure  includes  so  much  as  need  (>e  stated  in  order 

»  Cf.  supra,  p.  66. 
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to  set  the  figure  aa  it  were  before  us  :  whatever  can  be  proved  of 
such  a  figure  universally  is  a  property.  Thus  the  definition  is 
afisumed,  the  properties  are  demonstrated ;  and  that  is  the  true 
Aristotelian  distinction  between  essence  and  property. 

But  how  are  the  properties  demonstrated  ?  Only  by  assuming 
a  great  deal  else  besides  the  definition  of  the  figure  of  which  they 
are  demonstrated.  We  assiune^  for  example,  the  postulates ;  and 
that  means  that  we  see  that  we  always  can  produce  a  straight  line 
indefinitely  in  either  direction^  or  join  any  two  points,  or  rotate 
a  line  round  one  extremity.  We  assume  the  axioms ;  and  that 
means  that  we  see,  e.  g,,  that  any  two  right  angles  must  be  equal ; 
and  that  iF  a  straight  line  AB  falling  on  two  other  straight  lines 
CD,  EF  makes  the  angles  CAB,  EBA 
equal  to  the  angles  DAB,  FBA,  CD  and 
EFmw^  be  parallel,  and  if  not,  not ;  and 
vice  versa :  we  assume  also  in  one  propo- 
sition all  that  we  have  already  proved 
in  others.  It  is  not  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  a  figure  as 
defined,  that  the  perception  of  its  properties  follows  ;  we  must  set 
the  figure  into  space-relations  with  other  lines  and  figures,  by  an 
act  of  construction  ;  and  the  truth  of  our  conclusion  is  involved  not 
solely  in  the  essence  of  the  figure  as  set  out  in  its  dcHnition,  but  in 
that  taken  together  with  the  nature  of  space ;  for  it  is  really  the 
nature  of  space  which  we  apprehend  when  we  realize  that  the  sum 
of  the  interior  angles  made  by  two  particiilar  parallel  straight  lines 
with  a  line  that  cuts  them  is  equal  on  both  sides  of  it,  or  that  a  given 
straight  line  can  be  produced  to  meet  another  with  which  it  is  not 
parallel.  Another  point  must  be  noticed.  It  was  said  that  whereas 
the  properties  are  demonstrate^l,  the  definitions  are  assumed ;  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  arbitrarily  taken  for  granted.  They 
are  assumed,  because  they  are  what  we  start  with.  But  they  are  not 
arbitrarily  taken  for  granted,  because  it  is  8elf-e\ident  to  us  that 
the  existence  of  a  figure  as  defined  is  possible;  and  this  is  self- 
evident,  because  in  the  process  of  defining  we  bring  the  figure  into 
being  before  us.  We  know  that  three  straight  lines  are  enough  to 
make  a  figure,  because  we  make  it  of  them  in  imagination ;  we 
know  that  a  figure  may  have  five  sides,  because  we  see  the  pentagon 
before  us.  It  is  this  power  which  geometry  possesses  of  creating  in- 
stances of  the  objeeta  of  ite  own  study  that  distinguishes  it  from  the 
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non-maihemattca]  sciences.  And  it  creates  its  objects  by  construct- 
ing them — i.  e.  by  drawing  lines ;  and  in  this  possesses  a  natural 
principle  upon  which  to  distinguish  between  property  and  essence. 
For  though,  in  geometry,  properties  are  commensurate  with  their 
subjects,  and  may  be  reciprocally  demonstrated,  yet  everything 
depends  upon  the  power  mentally  to  see  the  lines  ;  thus  the  angles  of 
a  triangle  determine  the  position  of  its  lines  as  muoh  as  the  position 
of  the  lines  determines  its  angles ;  but  it  is  only  through  dividing 
space  by  lines,  that  the  angles  can  be  realized.  The  visible 
figure  is  therefore  our  necessary  starting-point.  A  definition  which 
fails  to  determine  that  waits  for  application  until  the  Bgure  can  be 
pictured.  Let  a  circle  be  a  figure  having  a  larger  area  than  any 
other  of  equal  perimeter ;  that  does  not  set  a  circle  before  us ;  an 
inGnity  of  figures  can,  we  see,  be  made  by  a  line  that  returns  upon 
itself  and  is  flexible  at  will;  and  the  property  specified  will  not, 
previously  to  demonstration,  afford  us  any  means  of  selecting  the 
figure  intended.  But  say  that  a  circle  is  the  plane  figure  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  a  straight  line  about  one  of  its  extremi* 
ties  remaining  fixed,  and  then  we  have  it  before  us ;  then  we 
understand  what  it  is  about  which  the  property  of  having  a  larger 
area  than  any  other  figure  of  equal  perimeter  is  affirmed.  Once 
again,  in  geometry  there  are  no  happenings,  no  conjunctures.  It  is 
true  that  in  order  to  geometrize  we  have,  actually  or  in  thought, 
to  draw  the  figures  :  but  our  process  of  drawing  only  renders 
visible  space-relations  which  we  conceive  are  eternally  present 
everywhere  in  space.  Therefore  the  circle  or  the  triangle  is  not 
subject  to  mutation  on  different  occasions ;  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it  at  one  place  or  time  from  being  the  same  as  at  another ; 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  exists  do  not  vary;  the  general 
nature  of  the  space  in  which  it  is  is  uniform  and  constant.  Hence 
the  properties  of  any  geometrical  figure,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
we  must  tate  the  general  nature  of  space  into  account,  as  well  as 
the  definition  of  the  figure,  in  order  to  realize  their  necessity,  may 
yet  without  risk  of  any  false  deduction  be  regarded  as  if  they  were 
grounded  in  the  essence  of  that  figure  alone.  For  the  general  nature 
of  space  is  a  '  constant ' ;  it  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  conditions 
every  figure  alike ;  it  is  not  because  that  ever  changes,  that 
different  figures  have  different  properties,  but  because  the  figures 
are  different. 
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Geometry  therefore  deals  with  subjects  capable  of  definition  :  in 
which  the  definition  serves  to  Bet  the  subject  before  us:  and  in 
which  the  distinction  between  essence  and  property,  though  from 
one  point  of  view  questionable,  is  from  another  sound.  It  is  ques- 
tionable^  so  far  as  the  properties  of  a  figure  do  ideally  belong  to  it 
always,  just  as  much  as  the  figure  always  exists;  they  are  as  neces- 
sary to  it  as  its  definition^  and  do  not  really  any  more  depend  on 
the  definition  than  the  definition  on  them.  But  it  is  sound,  so  far 
as  the  essence  is  that  which  we  must  start  with,  in  order  to  have 
the  figure  before  us,  and  say  anything  about  it,  while  the  properties 
are  what  we  can  demonstrate.  The  process  of  demonstration  may 
require  that  we  should  make  a  further  construction  than  what  the 
figure  itself  demands;  but  this  further  construction  is  not  neces- 
sary in  order  that  we  may  see  before  us  the  figure  itself ;  and  hence 
the  definition,  which  as  it  were  constructs  the  figure,  gives  us  what 
is  essential,  the  demonstration  what  is  necessarily  bound  up  there- 
with.» 

Now  the  science  of  geometry,  both  in  Aristotle's  day  and  since, 
has  been  apt  to  seem  the  model  of  what  a  science  should  be  ;  and 
that  deservedly,  so  far  as  its  certainty  and  self-evidence  go.  But 
though  we  may  desire  an  equal  certainty  and  self -evidence  in  other 
sciences,  we  must  not  ignore  the  differences  between  their  subject- 
matter  and  that  of  geometry ;  nor  must  we  as&ume  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  essence  and  property  will  have  the  same  applicability  to 
concrete  bodies  as  to  figures  in  space.  The  subjects  which  we  study 
in  chemistry,  in  botany,  or  in  zoology,  are  not  constructed  by  us ; 
they  are  complex,  and  for  all  we  know  may  differ  much  in  their 
construction  in  different  instances ;  and  they  exist  under  con- 
ditions which  are  not  constant  (like  the  nature  of  s]>ace)  but 
infinitely  various.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  the  determination  of  the  essence  of  a  kind,  and  the  separa- 
tion between  that  and  its  properties,  as  soluble  a  task  as  in 
geometry. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  definition  of  inorganic  kinds.  Here, 
since  a  compound  may  be  defined  by  specifying  its  compositioUy 


*  Yet  where  there  are  alternative  modes  of  constructing  a  figure  (e.  ^. 
an  ellipse)  it  will  be  arbitrary  which  of  them  we  select  to  define  it 
by ;  we  can  only  say  that  the  dofinition  muxt  enable  ua  to  construct  the 
figure. 
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our  prob]«m  de&ls  with  the  elements.  It  will  be  instructive  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  Greek  treatment  of  this  question.  There 
were  two  main  attempts  to  define  the  famous  four  elements  of 
Empedocles,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  Plato  supposed  that  they 
differed  in  the  geometrical  constniction  of  their  particles,  those  of 
earth  being  cubic,  of  air  octohedral,  of  fire  tetrahedral,  and  of 
water  eicosihedral.  If  these  were  their  differentiae,  what  was 
their  genus?  We  can  only  reply,  solid.^  Tbey  were  Jtometking 
fUiug  tjtace,  of  different  figures.  In  assuming  the  concrete  things 
which  he  defined  to  fill  space,  Plato  did  what  every  one  who  defines 
a  natural  substance  does.  We  do  not  always  mention  it  in  oar 
definition ;  we  might  define  a  snake,  for  example,  as  a  certain  kind 
of  vertebrate;  but  the  notion  of  a  vertebrate  involves  it;  and  it  is 
necessary  if  the  definition  is  to  furnish  us  with  the  concept  of 
a  material  object  at  all.  In  taking  geometrical  figures  as  his 
differentiae,  he  attempted  to  gain  in  physics  the  advantages  which 
geometry  derives  from  our  power  of  constructing  its  objects ;  but  he 
I  failed  to  show  how  the  sensible  properties  of  the  different  elements 
'  were  connected  with  their  respective  figures.  Aristotle  preferred 
the  method  of  those  who  distinguished  the  elements  not  by  the 
figure  of  their  particles,  but  by  the  mode  in  which  they  combined 
certain  fundamental  sensible  qualities,  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and 
dryness.  Fire  he  thought  was  the  hot  and  dry  substance,  water 
the  cold  and  moist,  earth  the  cold  and  dry,  air  the  hot  and  moist. 
These  definitions  have  the  disadvantage  of  using  terms  tliat  possess 
no  very  precise  signification.  How  hot  is  unmixed  fire,  and  how 
moist  is  pure  water  ? 

Modem  science  recognizes  in  each  element  a  whole  legion  of 
common  and  peculiar  attributes.  Some  of  these,  such  as  its  atomic 
weight,  or  its  specific  gravity,  are  conceived  to  be  constant  or  to 
characterize  the  element  in  all  conjunctures  ;  others  it  only  exhibits 
upon  occasion ;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  its  reactions 
towards  other  bodies.  We  have  very  little  insight  into  the  inter- 
connexion of  the  various  attributes  thus  characterizing  each  clement ; 
but  luiless  we  are  to  regard  everything  in  nature  as  accidental,  we 
are  bound  to  believe  them  interconnected.'"'     It  is  impossible  to 

*  Or  pcrhape,  regular  solid. 

'  On  whiit  kind  of  evidenoe  particular  attributes  are  held  to  be  conoected, 
it  ia  the  buainess  of  the  theory  of  the  induotive  sciences  to  ahow. 
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include  in  its  definition  all  that  is  known  to  be  characteristic  of  an 
element ;  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of  identiBcationj  many  of  the 
attributes  of  an  element  would  serve  equally  well.  But  we  prefer 
to  select  as  differentiae,  and  include  in  the  de&nition,  such  attri- 
butes as  appear^  in  some  form  or  another,  in  ail  or  a  large  number 
of  elements;  becaase  we  are  thus  able  to  exhibit  the  divers  elements 
as  related  to  one  another  upon  a  scheme,  or  in  other  words  to 
classify  them.  Thus  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  more 
suitable  for  defining  it  than  some  peculiar  reaction  which  it  exhibits, 
although  perhaps  less  useful  for  identifying  it ;  because  all  elements 
must  have  some  specific  gravity,  but  no  other  need  exhibit  the 
same  sort  of  reaction.  If,  however,  a  reaction  is  common  to  a 
number  of  substances,  it  may  serve  as  a  ground  for  collecting  those 
into  one  class,  like  the  salts :  the  common  reaction  being  a  generic 
character;  especially  when  for  any  reason,  such  as  the  number  of 
attributes  that  are  commensurate  with  it  (i.  a  are  found  where  it  is 
found,  and  not  where  it  is  absent),  such  reaction  seems  to  be  of 
importance  in  the  substances  to  which  it  belongs. 

Such  considerations  may  guide  us  in  choosing  what  to  include 
in  our  definition ;  and  we  shall  also  ceteris  pariLua  prefer  for  diffe- 
rentiae those  attributes  that  are  continuously  exhibited  to  those 
that  an  element  only  exhibits  in  a  rare  conjuncture.  Nevertheless 
it  is  plain  that  our  procedure  is  in  great  measure  arbitrary;  and 
the  distinction  between  essence  and  property  is  not  applicable  as  it 
was  in  geometry.  For  among  the  constant  attributes  of  an  element 
we  cannot  start  with  some  and  demonstrate  the  remainder;  and 
those  which  it  exhibits  in  particular  circumstances  are  not  properties 
in  the  full  sense.  We  may  indeed  regard  it  as  the  property  of  an 
element  to  exhibit  a  certain  reaction  in  certain  circumstances  ^ ;  but 
whereas  the  '  circumstances  *  under  which  geometrical  figures  exist 
and  possess  their  properties  are  in  every  case  the  same  (being  the 
general  nature  of  space),  the  circumstances  relevant  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  several  properties  of  an  element  are  different ;  hence 
we  cannot  afford  to  omit  the  statement  of  them  in  stating  its 
roperties ;  and  since  they  are  often  very  numerous  and  complex, 
d  involve  many  other  sxibstances,  it  may  be  more  natural  to  refer 
the  property  to  a  compound,  than  to  one  element.     Nevertheless, 
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since  causal  connexion  is  the  root-idea  of  the  notion  property,  we 
rig-htly  regard  these  attributes  as  properties  rather  than  accidents. 
For  although  the  subjection  of  an  element  to  any  particular  con- 
ditions rather  than  others  is  strictly  speaking  accidental,  since  it 
depends  upon  historical  causes  that  are  independent  of  the  nature 
of  that  element,  yet  its  behaviour  when  subject  to  those  conditions 
is  not  accidental :  so  that  it  is  fairly  called  a  property  of  gold  to  be 
soluble  in  aqua  rcgia,  though  very  little  guld  be  so  dissolved  :  but  an 
accident  to  lie  in  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  England^  for  that  belongs 
not  to  gold,  but  only  to  particular  masses  of  gold,  and  why  those 
masses  should  lie  there  instead  of  any  others  cannot  be  determined 
scientifically,  nor  by  any  reasonings  applying  to  gold  universally. 

The  use  of  the  singular  without  the  article  (as  in  a  proper  name] 
when  we  say  that  gold  is  malleable,  or  iron  rusts,  or  silver  tarnishes, 
is  worth  remark.  It  implies  that  we  think  of  gold,  or  silver,  or 
iron  as  one  and  the  same  thing  always  :  that  we  are  looking  to  the 
unity  of  kind,  and  not  the  particular  specimens.  The  very  idea 
of  an  element  negates  the  possibility  of  any  difference  between 
different  specimens  ^ ;  and  when  we  investigate  the  properties  of 
a  compound,  so  far  as  the  composition  is  really  known  with  accuracy, 
we  have  the  same  confidence  in  attributing  to  that  compound 
universally  the  properties  discovered  in  a  particular  sample.  In 
organic  kinds,  though  we  may  know  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  parts,  we  cannot  know  with  the  same  accuracy  the  composition 
of  the  heterogeneous  parts  into  the  whole. 

Indeed  the  problem  of  distinguishing  between  essence  and 
property  in  regard  to  organic  kinds  may  be  declared  insoluble. 
If  species  were  fixed :  if  there  were  in  each  a  certain  nucleus  of 
characters,  that  must  belong  to  the  members  of  any  species  either 
not  at  all  or  all  in  all :  if  it  were  only  upon  condition  of  exhibiting 
at  least  such  a  specific  nucleus  of  characters  tlmt  the  functions  of 
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'  TbU  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  occurrence  of  the  so-callod  'atlo- 
tropic  *  forma  of  elements  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  speculations  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in*  a  molecule,  to  which  the  phenomena  of 
allotropy  have  given  rise,  confirm  the  remark  in  the  text.  It  is  found 
necesttiy  to  account  for  the  diversity  of  properties  in  the  atlotropic  forms 
by  lupposing  that  atoms  indistinguishahle  in  their  own  nature  are  capable 
of  divers  combinatjone;  it  is  not  the  elementary  substance,  but  the  com- 
bination of  atoms  of  the  elementary  substance,  to  which  the  properties  oxe 
now  attributed ;  and  that  combination  is  not  supposed  the  same  in  tlie 
allotropic  forms,  though  the  elementary  subsUvncu  is. 
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life  could  go  on  in  the  individual  at  all ;  then  this  nucleus  would 
form  the  essence  of  the  kind.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
conformity  of  an  individual  to  the  type  of  a  particular  8i)ecies 
depends  on  the  fulfilment  of  an  iniinity  of  conditions,  and  implies 
the  exhibition  of  an  infinity  of  correlated  peculiarities,  structural 
and  functional,  many  of  which,  so  for  as  we  can  see  (like  keen- 
ness of  scent  and  the  property  of  perspiring  through  the  tong-ue 
in  dogs),  have  no  connexion  one  with  another.  There  may  be 
deviation  from  the  t}^,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  endless 
directions ;  and  we  cannot  fix  by  any  hard  and  fast  rule  the  amount 
of  deviation  consistent  with  being  of  the  species,  nor  can  we 
enumerate  all  the  points,  of  function  or  structure,  that  in  reality 
onter  into  the  determination  of  a  thing's  kind.  Hence  for  defini- 
tion, such  as  we  liave  it  in  geometry,  -we  must  substitute  classifica- 
tion ;  and  for  the  demonstration  of  properties,  the  discovery  of  laws. 
A  classification  attempts  to  establish  types;  it  selects  some  parti- 
cular characteristics  as  determining  the  type  of  any  species; 
these  characteristics  must  be  (a)  of  the  same  general  kind  for  each 
type,  or,  as  it  was  expressed  on  p.  72,  variations  upon  the  same 
theme,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  mutual  relations  of  agreement  and 
divergence  among  the  various  types  :  {&)  important,  or,  as  one  might 
say,  pervasive :  that  is,  they  must  connect  themselves  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible  with  the  other  characters  of  the  species.  It  will 
be  the  description  of  the  type,  drawn  up  on  suoh  principles  as  these, 
that  will  serve  for  definition.  It  is  avowedly  a  mere  extract  from 
all  that  would  need  to  be  said,  if  we  were  to  define  (upon  the  sup- 
position that  we  could  define)  any  species  of  plant  or  animal 
completely. 

The  full  nature  of  an  organic  species  is  so  complex,  and  subject 
to  so  much  variation  in  different  individuals,  that  even  if  it  could 
be  comprised  in  a  definition,  the  task  of  science  would  hardly 
consist  in  demonstrating  its  properties.  To  discover  the  properties 
of  kinds  belongs  to  the  empirical  and  not  to  the  scientific  stage 
of  botany  or  zoology.  Science  asks  rather  what  it  is  about  any 
kind  on  which  a  particular  property  belonging  to  it  depends. 
Herein  we  break  up  or  analyse  the  complex  character  of  the  kind, 
in  order  to  determine  what  we  call  the  laws  of  organic  life.  If 
a  species,  for  example,  is  keen-scented,  that  must  depend  upon 
conditions  that  are  but  a  smaU  part  of  what  would  be  included  iB 
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a  complete  account  of  its  nature.  In  order  to  find  the  oommen 
Rurate  subject  of  which  a  property  is  predicable,  we  must  abstract 
from  all  in  the  speeies  which  is  not  relevant  to  that  one  property ; 
and  our  subject  will  not  be  the  concrete  kind,  but  a  set  of  con- 
ditions in  the  abstract.  The  property  whose  conditions  we  have 
found  is  of  course  the  property  not  of  those  conditions,  but  of 
anything  that  fulBls  those  conditions  ;  keen-scenteduess,  for  example, 
is  not  a  property  of  a  particular  construction  of  the  olfactory  organ 
(though  we  should  call  it  an  effect  of  this),  but  of  an  animal  in 
whom  the  olfactory  organ  iti  thus  constructed ;  the  laws  of  organic 
life  suppose  of  course  that  there  exist  organisms  in  which  they 
are  exhibited.  We  may  still  speak  therefore  of  properties  of  kinds  ; 
but  the  demonstration  of  them  considers  the  nature  of  the  kind 
only  so  far  forth  as  it  concerns  the  property  in  question.  The 
property  is  not  common  and  peculiar  to  the  kind,  if  other  kinds,  as 
may  well  be  the  case,  agree  with  it  in  those  respects  on  which  the 
property  depends ;  or  if  it  depends  on  conditions  which  cannot 
be  fulfilled  except  in  an  individual  of  that  kind,  but  are  not  fulfilled 
in  every  individual  thereof. 

Such  reflections  led  the  schoolmen  to  distinguish  four  senses  of 
the  term  property — 

1.  id  quod  pertiuet  omni  Med  nou  »oH  :  thus  it  is  a  property  of  the  cow 
to  give  milk;  but  other  animals  do  the  same;  and  to  give  milk  is 
the  commensurate  property  not  of  a  cow  but  of  a  mammal ;  being 
causally  connected  with  a  feature  which  though  present  in  a  cow  is 
present  in  other  species  besides. 

2.  ul  quod  pertinH  toil  sed  uon  omni ;  thus  it  is  a  property  of 
man  to  write  poetry,  but  not  universally ;  for  the  writing  of  poetry 
reqiiires  powers  which  no  creature  but  man  possesses,  but  which 
also  one  may  not  possess  and  yet  be  a  man. 

3.  id  quod  periinel  omni  et  ioli,  sed  natt  temper ;  in  this  sense  it  is 
a  property  of  the  male  eS^my  to  grow  a  certain  kin<l  of  feather, 
much  used  by  ladies  in  their  hats  ;  but  only  at  the  pairing  season. 

4.  id  quod  perdnet  omni  et  soli  et  semper :  in  this  sense  it  is 
a  property  of  a  triangle  to  have  its  angles  equal  to  two  right 
angles;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  example  of  such  a  property 
among  organic  kinds,  for  a  feature  so  constant  and  universal  would 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  essence ;  unless  like  the  schoolmen  we 
call  it  a  property  in  this  sense  to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  a  property 
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in  sense  3  ;  they  often  gave  it  as  an  illuBtration  of  property  in  the 
third  sense  that  man  laughs ;  and  in  the  fourth  seDee,  that  he  is 
capable  of  laughter;  for  the  capacity  is  permanent^  but  the  exer- 
cise of  it  occasional. 

In  all  these  uses  of  the  term  property  the  notion  of  a  necessary 
or  causal  connexion  is  retained ;  but  commensurateness  with  the 
Bnbject  is  not  insisted  on  in  all.  No  doubt  a  commensurate  subject 
for  every  predicate  is  to  be  found ;  but  only  by  specifying  the 
precise  conditions  (in  an  organism  or  in  whatever  it  may  be)  on 
which  the  property  depends  j  but  the  concrete  thing  is  the  subject 
about  which  we  naturally  make  propositions,  naming  it  after  its 
kind ;  and  kinds  being  complex  may  agree  together  in  some  ]>oint8 
while  differing  in  others  with  intricate  variety ;  so  that  when  we 
have  distinguished  the  species  to  which  objects  conform^  and  the 
attributes  which  they  possess,  we  cannot  divide  the  latter  among 
the  former  without  overlapping. 

Many  general  and  abstract  terms^  which  form  the  sabjects  of 
propositions,  designate  neither  natural  substances,  nor  mathematical 
entities.  There  are  names  of  qualities  and  states  of  things,  like 
MofineM  or  putrefaction :  of  psychical  states  and  processes,  like 
pleastirej  anger,  volition :  of  the  material  products  of  human  or 
animal  skill,  like  pvmpj  umbrella^  bridge  or  ne»t :  of  natural  features 
of  the  earth's  surface,  like  beach  or  valley :  of  determinate  parts  of 
an  organism,  like  cell  or  tym][iatkelic  nerve:  of^onns  of__hu™*^ 
association,  like  arw^,  univertift/^  dimocracif^  bqu^.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  proceed  further  with  such  an  enumeration.  About  all 
of  these  terms  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  notion  of  them  involves 
a  certain  abstraction.  Bridge  and  pump  are  concrete  terms,  but 
they  are  names  given  to  material  objects  because  they  serve 
a  certain  puq>oge,  or  exhibit  a  certain  structure  ;  and  all  else  in  the 
nature  of  the  object  is  disregarded,  in  considering  whether  it  is 
a  bridge,  or  whether  it  is  a  pump.  In  attempting  to  define  an 
element  on  the  other  hand,  or  an  organic  species^  we  have  to  wait 
upon  discovery,  in  order  to  know  tlie  nature  that  an  object  must 
possess  as  gold,  or  as  a  crab ;  the  whole  nature  of  the  concrete 
object  forms  the  subject  of  our  enquiry.  It  is  the  abstract  character 
of  the  tenns  which  we  are  now  considering,  or  the  limited  extent 
of  their  signification,  that  renders  them  more  capable  of  satis- 
factory  definition ;   they   arc   least  definable,  where   that  which 
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they  denote  is  most  complex ;  thus  it  ie  easier  to  defiDe  army 
than  democracy^  and  rigidii^  than  putrefaction.  The  more  complex 
any  subject^  the  less  is  it  possible  to  exhaust  iU  nature  in 
any  brief  compendium  of  words,  and  the  ^eater  also  are  its 
capacities  of  various  behaviour  under  varying  conditions ;  all  these 
are  part  of  the  notion  of  it,  and  no  definition  will  really  be  worth 
much  to  any  one  who  cannot  realize  how  different  the  thing  defined 
would  be  in  different  circumstances.  Thus  a  definition  of  democracy 
means  most  to  him  whose  mind  is  most  fully  stored  with  a  know- 
ledge of  history  and  of  institutions  and  of  human  life  ;  he  can 
realize  what  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the 
people  (if  that  were  our  definition)  really  involves.  But  compara- 
tively little  knowledge  is  needed  in  order  that  the  definition  of 
a  bridge  may  be  fully  understood.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that 
what  has  been  said  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  either 
property  or  essence  in  regard  to  natural  kinds  applies  also  to  such 
terms  as  we  are  now  considering  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of 
the  notion  to  be  defined;  the  more  complex  the  subject^  and  the 
greater  the  range  and  variation  of  the  modes  in  which  it  manifests 
itself,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  exists,  the  more 
arbitrary  becomes  our  choice  of  characters  to  be  included  in  the 
definition,  and  the  less  can  properties  be  commensurate  attributes. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  theory  of  predicables  as  it  was  first 
propounded ;  we  have  seen  that  the  scheme  of  knowledge  which  it 
implies  cannot  be  realized  upon  all  subjects ;  that  it  is  best  exem- 
plified in  mathematics,  and  in  other  sciences  which  deal  with 
abstractions.  But  we  have  also  seen  that  it  contains  distinctions 
of  great  value  and  importance.     These  are 

1.  the  antithesis  between  an  accidental  connexion  (or  coincidence) 
and  a  necessary  or  conceptual  connexion  ; 

2.  the  conception  of  the  relation  of  genus  and  differentia,  and  of 
the  unity  of  genus  and  differentia  in  a  single  notion  ; 

3.  the  resting  the  distinction  of  essence  and  property  upon  the 
distinction  between  tluit  which  wc  start  with  and  that  which  we 
demonstrate  therefrom  \  though  this  use  of  the  term  property 
cannot  always  be  adhered  to  in  practice. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  Porphyrian  doctrine. 
It  differs  to  appearance  in  one  point  alone ;  the  Porphyrian  list 
of  predicables  substitutes  Species  for  Definition,     But  that  difference 
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implies  a  change  in  the  point  of  view.  The  proLleno  now  is  not  as 
to  the  relation  between  two  universals  predicated  one  of  another, 
but  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  various  universals  predicated  of 
an  individual  stand  to  their  subject :  for  it  is  of  individuals  only 
that  a  species  (such  as  man,  or  horse,  or  parrot-tulip)  is  predicated.' 
And  various  inconveniences  arise  from  this  change.  First  and 
foremost  we  have  to  determine  what  is  a  true  species,  and  what  only 
a  genus  within  a  wider  genus.*  Do  I  predicate  his  species  of 
Cetewayo  when  I  call  him  a  man,  or  when  I  call  him  a  Zulu  ?  if 
Zulu  be  a  species,  man  is  a  genus,  though  included  with  the  wider 
^nu8  of  mammal,  vertebrate,  or  animal ;  but  if  man  is  the  species, 
Zulu  is  an  accident.  The  question  thus  raised  is  really  insoluble  ; 
for  species,  as  is  now  believed,  arise  gradually  out  of  varieties. 
It  gave  rise  to  many  great  controversies,  as  to  whether  a  species 
were  something  one  and  eternal,  independent  of  individuals,  or  on 
the  other  hand  no  more  than  a  name.  These  opposite  views  were 
indeed  older  than  Porphyry  or  the  mediaeval  thinkers  who  dis- 
cussed them  80  earnestly ;  nor  can  any  philosophy  refuse  to  face 
the  controversy  between  them.  But  it  was  a  misfortune  that  the 
theory  of  predicables  should  have  got  involved  in  the  controversy ; 
partly  because  it  led  to  a  mode  of  stating  the  fundamental  issue 
which  is  not  the  best :  partly  because  the  true  value  of  the  theory 
of  predicables,  as  a  classiHcation  of  the  relations  between  universals 
predicated  one  of  another,  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  dust  of  the 
dispute  between  the  realists  and  the  nominalists. 

A  second  inconvenience  in  the  Porphyrian  theory  is  that  while 
beginning  by  distinguishing  the  relation  of  its  predicates  to  an 
individual,  it  cannot  continue  true  to  this  standpoint.  Species  is 
properly  predicated  of  an  individual ;  we  ask  what  is  the  species  not 


'  There  is  a  snggestion  in  Aristotle's  Topics  of  this  point  of  view,  for  he 
allows  that  idioi*  may  mean  a  peculiarity  that  (listinguishea  an  indindaal 
from  otben ;  of.  the  passage  quoted,  p.  87,  o.  1  tuptyi  and  <.  i  129*  3-5.  But 
his  doctrine  as  a  whole  impliea  that  the  aubject  term  is  general. 

'  In  technical  language,  what  is  an  injima  ttpecies  and  what  a  sptdn 
fubattema  ;  it  was  said  that  a  species  eubulternu  *  praedicatur  de  differentibus 
■pecie'.  an  infima  species  *de  dift'erentibuH  numeru  tantum  *.  but  it  is 
clear  that  this  does  not  help  us  to  solve  the  problem  :  how  are  we  to  deter- 
mine whether  men  differ  in  number  only  and  not  in  kind  ?  It  is  no  easier 
than  to  determine  whether  man  or  Zulu  is  the  infima  species ;  being  in 
fact  the  same  problem  restated.  Looked  at  from  the  other  side,  the  species 
■ubaltema  can  of  course  be  called  the  ^niMJubo/terMMfn  :  of.  Crackenthorpe's 
LoffiCf  Bk.  I.  c.  iv. 
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of  man,  but  of  Cetewayo ;  and  if  the  species  can  be  analysed  into 
g^enus  and  differentia,  it  is  possible  to  regard  these  as  predicated  of 
the  individual  Ijelong-ing*  to  the  species.  But  we  cannot  distinguish 
between  property  and  accident,  so  lonp^  as  the  subject  whose 
predicates  we  wish  to  refer  to  these  heads  is  an  individual. 
A  property  is  necessary  to  its  subject,  and  an  accident  is  not ;  but 
all  the  attributes  which  belong*  to  Cetewayo  are  equally  necessary 
to  him  as  Cetewayo ;  on  what  ground  then  are  some  to  he  called 
properties,  and  others  accidents?  An  accident  is  an  attribute 
which  coincides  ^  in  an  individual  with  another  general  character,  or 
universal ;  its  accidental  relation  lies  towards  that  other  viniversal, 
and  not  towards  the  individual,  in  which  its  presence  is,  htstorically, 
-necessary.  A  property  is  an  attribute  found  in  an  individual, 
but  grounded  in  certain  general  characteristics  of  that  individuaJ ; 
and  it  is  proper  not  to  the  individual  as  such,  but  as  having  those 
characteristics,  and  therefore  to  everything  which  has  them,  or  to 
that  iind  of  thing  universally.  It  is  only  therefore  in  reference 
to  a  kind  of  thing  as  subject  that  we  can  ask  whether  a  given  pre- 
dicate is  to  be  ranked  as  accident  or  property.  If  it  is  asked  whether 
it  is  a  property  of  Cetewayo  to  talk,  or  iight,  or  be  remembered, 
we  must  demand,  of  Cetewayo  considered  as  wliat?  Considered  as 
a  man,  it  is  a  property  of  him  to  talk ;  considered  as  an  animal 
perhaps  it  is  a  property  of  him  to  fight;  but  considered  as  a  man, 
or  as  an  animal,  it  is  an  accident  that  he  should  be  remembered, 
though  perhaps  a  property  considered  as  a  barbarian  who  destroyed 
a  British  force.  So  long  as  we  consider  liim  as  Cetewayo,  we  can 
only  say  that  all  these  attributes  are  predicable    of  him. 

Thirdly,  the  Porphyrian  doctrine  gave  rise  to  a  division  of  acci- 
dents into  separable  and  inseparable  which,  if  an  individual  be  the  sub- 
ject, is  confused,  if  an  universal,  self-contradictory.^     An  inseparable 

*  If  sometimee  traoalated  what  hnppetu  (intu^lvft)  to  an  indiWdual,  yet  it 
ii  said  to  happen,  just  because  it  need  not  belong  to  him  according  to  the 
conception  we  have  bo  far  formed  of  him  :  and  it  is  therefore  only  coinci- 
dent in  him  with  the  characters  included  in  that  conception.  Cf.  supra, 
p.  62.  n,  2. 

'  *idimi  di  btaifitpiiv  Xtyftai  irtpov  Jrcpot',  orar  nx^fiitrT^  trvfi$t^T}K6Tt  to  trtpov 
ToO  iripov  diQ^fiiitu.  axt^pitrrov  d«  trvp^fffnicof  olof  yXavKortjt  fj  ypw6nfi  Q  ov\^ 
«  TpnCfinrov  fv(TKtppn$fi<ra^  Porph.  Ihoq.  c.  iii,  inif.  (One  thing  is  said  to  differ 
pecnliArly  from  another  when  it  differs  by  an  inseparable  accident.  And 
an  inseparable  accident  is  such  as  greyness  of  the  eye,  hook-nosedness, 
or  the  Bcar  of  a  wound.)  Porphyry  indeed  Fays  that  accidents  in  general 
subsist  primarily   in    individuals — Mt   ra   ptv  avfifit^rjKora  r'lrl  raiv  ardftMv 
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aooident  of  an  individual  ie  an  accident  of  the  species  under  which 
he  is  con8idere<l,  but  inseparable  in  fact  from  him.  Thus  it  ia  an 
inseparable  iu;cident  of  a  man  to  be  born  in  England,  but  a  separable 
accident  to  wear  long*  hair ;  because  he  can  cut  his  hair  short,  but 
cannot  alter  his  birthplace.  Now  this  notion  of  an  inseparable 
accident  is  confuscdj  because  the  attribute  is  called  an  accident  in 
relation  to  the  species  as  subject,  but  inseparable  iu  relation  to  the 
individual ;  the  whole  phrase  therefore  involves  two  standpoints  at 
once.  And  the  distinction  between  separable  and  inseparable  acci- 
dents thus  understood  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  predicables  as  a  classiiication  of  conceptual  relations  between 
a  subject  and  its  predicates.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  no 
accidents  of  an  individual  as  the  complete  concrete  individual.  The 
Old  Pretender  might  have  been  born  elsewhere  than  in  England, 
and  might  have  cut  his  hair  shorter  :  regarding  him  as  the  son  of 
James  II,  each  of  these  things  is  an  accident ;  but  regarding  him 
completely  as  the  man  he  was,  there  was  reason  for  each,  and 
neither  could  have  been  otherwise  without  certain  historical  circum- 
stances being  different,  though  history  does  not  usually  concern 
itself  with  tonsorial  incidents  in  the  lives  even  of  princes.  That 
one  thing  was  alterable  while  he  lived  and  the  other  unalterable 
leaves  them  equally  accidents  from  oue  standpoint,  and  equally  little 
accidents  from  the  other.  If  however  tlie  subject  of  which  a  pre- 
dicate is  said  to  be  an  inseparable  accident  be  an  universal,  then 

itpnjjyoviiivtav  {'f^'itrrnrru,  ih.  c.  X ;  and  also  that  they  ore  predicated  pri- 
marily of  indiriduals — dXXA  irpoinw/i^M)?  ^liv  t«v  ard/iMV  (bo.  KarrfyofiUraiy 
trom  the  context)  Kara  dtv^ipov  oi  \6ytiv  xai  ray  rrtpu^ivrttv  ra  oto^,  ib. 
c.  vi.  But  be  doea  not  seeni  to  see  that  it  is  not  i'roin  their  relation 
to  the  individual  that  they  are  called  accidents.  For  his  account  of  the 
distinction  between  separable  and  inseijarable  accidents,  cf.  c.  v  tru^3«/37- 
«or  if  toTiv  i  yivtrni  Koi  aitoyivrrai  X^P'^  '"^•'  ^°^  vrroKtifUvov  <P&opat.  /iiotptWai 
a  Wf  fiito'  rii  fiiv  yap  airov  ^(mpi<TT6»  tart,  tA  lit  aj^^upiarov.     to  fitv  ouy  ttnBtC^uv 

avti^i^rjKt,  diVarai  ti  iirivur)$^vai  Kat  vopn^  Xrt-xdf  xal  AWimi^  arroHakaiv  rf]v 
)(poih»'  x^^oU  'i^opat  roi*  vKoKtiufvoM,  (Accident  is  what  comes  and  goes  with- 
out the  destruction  of  the  subject.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  separable  and  in- 
separable. To  sleep  is  a  separable  accident,  to  be  black  is  an  inseparable 
accident  of  a  crow  or  an  Ethiopian;  a  crow  can  be  conceived  to  be  white 
or  an  Ethiopian  to  have  lost  his  colour  without  the  destruction  of  the  sub- 
ject.) That  he  re^rdcd  inseparable  accidents  as  predicated  both  of  species 
and  of  individuals  as  subject  ia  clear  from  c.  vi  to  6*  fiiKav  rov  t<  ttltovt  r&v 
tcopdiuay  xni  rwv  Kara  fiipot  (sc.  KaTTfyoptlrai),  trvft^t^qKos  tv  axoipurrovt  Ka\  to 
tctviitr&ni  apBpimov  re  itai  limov,  i^eepurrbi'  tv  o-v^^i^ijiroc.  (To  be  black  is  pre- 
dicated both  of  the  species  of  crows  and  of  crows  severally,  being  an  inse- 
parable accident,  and  to  move  of  man  and  horse,  being  a  septu^ble  accident.) 
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the  expreBsion  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  blackness  is  an  inseparable  accident  of  the  crow.  But  if  it  is 
an  accident  at  all^  then  it  is  a  mere  coincidence  that  all  crows  are 
black,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  that  a  bird  is  a  crow 
requiring  it  to  be  black  ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  inseparable,  however 
constant  in  our  experiences  the  conjunction  may  have  been.  Ter 
contra,  if  it  is  inseparable,  that  must  be  because  the  nature  of  a 
crow  as  such  requires  it,  and  then  it  cannot  be  an  accident.  The 
Bo-called  inseparable  accident  of  a  species  is  really  an  attribute 
which  we  find  to  characterize  a  species  so  far  as  our  experience 
extends,  without  knowing  whether  its  presence  depends  on  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  species,  or  partly  on 
conditions  in  the  absence  of  which  the  species  may  still  exist.  That 
amounts  to  saying  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  accident 
or  a  property  ;  and  so  a  phrase  is  adopted  which  implies  that  it 
is  both. 

It  would  be  well  therefore  to  abandon  the  division  of  accidents 
into  separable  and  inseparable ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  abandon 
the  Porphyrian  list  of  prcdicables  in  favour  of  the  Aristotelian. 
Either  list  raises  very  difficult  questions  ;  but  those  which  have 
been  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  questions  that  must  be  raised, 
whether  we  attach  little  value  or  much  to  the  use  of  the  terms 
Genu8,  Species,  Differentia,  Property,  and  Accident.  The  attempt 
to  think  out  the  connexions  between  one  thing  and  another  is  so 
vital  a  feature  of  our  thought  about  the  world,  that  Logic  may  not 
ignore  the  consideration  of  it.  Abstract  terms,  and  general  con- 
crete terms,  signify  not  individuals  as  snch,  but  attributes  and 
individuals  of  a  kind.  We  do  regard  attributes  as  connected  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  kind  of  a  thing,  sometimes  necessarily 
And  universally,  sometimes  through  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  an  individual.  We  need  a  terminology  in  which 
to  express  these  difFerences.  We  do  form  complex  conceptions  of 
objects,  and  of  attributes  or  states,  that  cannot  be  analysed  into 
la  mere  assemblage  of  simple  qualities,  but  only  per  genut  et  diffe- 
rendam.  These  are  the  facts  which  justify  this  somewhat  difficult 
part  of  logical  theory. 
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I^  the  last  chapter  the  nature  of  Definition  was  discussed  at  some 
length ;  but  nothing  was  said  of  the  technical  rules  in  which  the 
requirements  of  a  good  definition  have  been  embodied.  The  process 
of  dividing  a  genus  into  species  was  also  mentioned^  but  neither 
were  the  rules  given  which  should  be  observed  in  that.  It  seemed 
better  to  defer  to  a  separate  discussion  these  and  one  or  two  cogTiate 
matters.  Treated  first,  they  would  have  been  less  intelligible. 
Hut  what  has  been  said  about  the  relation  of  genus  and  difFerentia^ 
about  the  practical  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  adc<]uately 
defining  many  kinds  of  terras,  and  the  homogeneity  which  ought 
to  characterize  the  differentiae  of  the  several  species  in  one  genus, 
should  serve  to  render  the  present  chapter  easily  intelligible. 

The  rules  of  definition  are  as  follows  : — 

L  A  definition  viuH  be  comm^suraU  mth  that  wkich  is  (0  be 
f/efined:  i.e.  be  applicable  to  everything  included  in  the  species 
defined,  and  to  nothing  else. 

2.  A  definition  miiat  ^ive  the  essence  of  thai  which  is  to  be  df^ned. 

The  essence  of  anything  is  that  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  such 
a  thing.  It  is  in  virtue  of  being  a  three-sided  rectilinear  figure 
that  anything  is  a  triangle :  in  virtue  of  being  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  young,  that  any  place  is  a  school :  in  virtue  of 
having  value  in  exchange,  that  anything  is  wealth.  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  natural  kinds,  and  in  some  degree  of 
highly  complex  abstract  notions,  the  essence  cannot  be  comprised 
in  the  compass  of  a  definition,  or  distinguished  very  sharply  from 
the  properties  of  the  subject.  In  these  cases  one  must  be  content 
to  do  the  best  he  can  :  remembering — 

{a)  That  the  attributes  included  in  the  definition  should  be  always 
such  afi  are  the  ground  of  others  rather  than  the  consequences. 
Thus  an  animal  is  better  defined  by  the  character  of  its  dentition 
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than  of  its  habitual  food;  since  the  kind  of  food  that  it  caa  eat 
depends  on  the  formation  of  its  teeth,  and  not  vice  versa. 

(6)  That  we  must  not  give  only  some  comparatively  isolated  attri- 
butes of  the  subject,  but  also  indicate  the  kind  of  subject  which 
these  attributes  qualify.     This  is  done  by  giving  its  genus ',  and  M 
hence  our  third  rule  is  : 

3.  A  definition  must  be  per  genM  et  differeniiam  (sive  differentiatt). 
The  better  the  definition^  the  more  completely  will  the  differentia 

be  something  that  can  only  be  conceived  as  the  modification  of  the 
g^nus  :  and  the  less  appropriately  therefore  will  it  be  called  a  mere 
attribute  of  the  subject  defined.  Thus  a  lintel  is  a  piece  of  timber  ■ 
forming  the  top  of  a  doorway ;  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  attribute 
of  a  lintel  that  it  forms  the  top  of  a  doorway,  for  that  implies  that 
having  already  the  concept  of  a  lintel,  I  notice  this  fiurther  as 
a  characteristic  of  it ;  whereas  really,  until  I  have  taken  this  into 
account,  I  liave  no  concept  of  a  lintel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  sodirnn 
be  defined  as  an  element  exhibiting  line  J)  in  the  spectrum,  the 
diCFerantia  here  may  fairly  be  called  an  attribute.  For  one  may 
have  a  pretty  definite  notion  of  sodium  without  knowing  that  it 
exhibits  this  line  in  the  spectrum.  The  complexity  of  the  subject 
under  definition  is  in  this  case  such  that  whatever  be  taken  to  serve 
as  differentia  can  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  notion  ;  we  have 
in  our  minds  a  pretty  substantive  concept  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed)  without  the  differentia ;  and  therefore  this  appears  as  a 
further  characteristic,  which  is  really  selected  because  it  is  diagnostic. 

4.  A  definitioH  must  not  be  in  neyalive  where  it  can  be  in  poeilive 
iertM, 

The  propriety  of  this  rule  is  obvious.  A  definition  should  t-ell  us 
what  the  thing  defined  is,  not  what  it  u  not,  A  scalene  triangle, 
for  example,  should  be  defined,  not  as  one  containing  neither  a  right 
angle  nor  an  obtuse  angle,  but  as  one  containing  three  acute  angles. 
In  this  ease  it  is  true  that  a  very  little  knowledge  of  geometry 
would  enable  any  one  to  extract  from  the  negative  information  of 
the  former  definition  the  positive  characterization  of  the  latter. 
But  a  negative  definition  is  in  itself  inadequate,  and  it  would 
in  most  cases  leave  us  quite  uncertain  what  the  subject  positively 

'  Cf.  Ar,  Top.  C  ▼■  142*»  22-29.  Bat  properties,  according  to  AriHtotle 
{An.  Post.  j9.  x).  are  defined  by  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  theyioberef 
and  the  caase  of  their  inherence  in  their  subjecta. 
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|Sb.  If  real  property  were  defined  as  property  that  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred from  place  to  place,  wc  should  not  necessarily  realize  that  it 
was  property  in  land.  If  angper  be  defined  as  an  impulse  not 
directed  to  obtaining  for  oneself  a  pleaeure,  who  is  to  understand 
that  it  ia  an  impulse  to  repay  an  imagined  hurt  ?  A  definition  in 
negative  terms  is,  with  one  exception,  always  faulty ;  its  futility 
depends  on  the  precision  of  the  positive  meaning  which  the  negative 
terms  may  happen  to  convey.* 

The  one  exception  to  the  faultiness  of  a  definition  in  negative 
terms  is  furnished  by  concepts  that  are  themselves  privative  or 
negative.  A  bachelor  is  an  immarried  man  ;  and  the  very  meaning 
of  the  term  is  to  deny  the  married  state.  Injustice,  said  Hobbes,  is 
the  not  keeping  of  covenant.  A  stool  is  a  seat  for  one  without 
a  back  to  it.'*^  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  because  a  term  is 
negative  in  form  it  need  be  n^atively  defined  ;  intemperance  is  the 
excessive  indulgence  in  strong  drink. 

5.  A  definiiioH  mtut  not^  dirttcfly  or  ifuHrecU^^  define  the  thing  by  iUelj\ 
H  A  thing  is  defined  by  itself  directly,  if  the  term  itself  or  some 
^  iynonym  of  it  enters  into  the  definition.  The  sun  might,  for 
example,  be  thus  defined  as  a  star  emitting  sunlight ;  or  a  bishop 
u  a  member  of  the  episcopate.  Such  error  ia  a  little  gross ;  but 
in  the  indirect  form  it  is  not  uncommon.  It  arises  with  correlative 
terms,  and  with  counter-alternatives  ^,  where  one  is  used  to  define 
the  other.  A  cause,  for  example,  is  ill  defined  as  that  which  pro* 
duces  an  effect,  or  an  effect  as  the  product  of  a  cause  ;  for  correla- 
tives must  be  defined  together,  and  it  is  the  relation  between  them 
that  really  needs  to  be  defined  ;  this  is  the  ground  of  applying  both 
the  correlative  terms,  and  in  defining  this,  we  define  them.  The 
objection  to  defining  a  term  by  help  of  its  counter-alternative  is 
that  the  latter  may  with  equal  right  be  defined  by  it.  If  an  odd 
number  is  a  number  one  more  than  an  even  number,  the  even  is 
similarly  that  which  is  one  more  than  the  odd.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  counter-alternatives  cannot  be  really  defined 

*  Cf.  the  discuaBion  of  positive  and  negatiTe  terms,  aupraj  c  ii,  pp.  2&*38. 

»  From  Watt«*9  Logic. 

'  Where  a  subject  occurs  in  two  formH,  and  every  instance  must  exhibit 
either  one  or  other,  then  these  forma  may  be  called  counter-alternativeB. 
TboB  in  number,  the  counter-altematiTes  arc  odd  and  even;  in  a  line, 
stmigbt  and  curved  ;  in  an  animal,  male  and  female  ;  in  property,  real  and 

rsonal,  &c.  Cuntmries  and  oppoeitee  generally  may  be  wrongly  used  to 
m  one  another  in  the  same  way. 
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«t  all ;  if  a  man  does  not  immediately  anderstand  tbat  number  is 
either  odd  or  even,  there  is  no  other  knowledge  to  which  we  can 
appeal  in  order  to  explain  to  hira  the  nature  of  the  distinction,  for 
it  is  unique ;  and  in  the  same  way  there  is  no  deftning  the  differ- 
ence between  straight  and  curved.  In  such  cases,  to  explain  one 
counter-alternative  by  the  other,  though  not  definition,  is  the  best 
course  we  can  adopt ;  for  their  mutual  contrast  may  help  a  man  to 
apprehend  them  both,  and  he  may  be  more  familiar  with  one  than 
with  the  other. 

There  are  subtler  modes  of  defining  a  thing  indirectly  by  itself. 
We  may  use  a  term  into  whose  definition  tbat  which  we  profess 
to  be  defining  enters.  Aristotle  illustrates  this  by  a  definition 
of  the  sun,  as  a  star  that  shines  by  day ;  for  day  is  the  period 
during  which  the  sun  is  shining.^  J.  S.  Mill's  ^  definition  of  a  cause 
as  the  invariable  and  unconditional  antecedent  of  a  phenomenon  errs 
in  this  particular ;  for  uncomUtional  cannot  really  be  explained  with- 
out presupposing  the  conception  of  cause. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  where  the  thing  defined  is  designated  by 
a  compound  word,  it  may  be  legitimate  to  employ  in  its  definition 
the  words  that  form  parts  of  the  compound.  Thus  a  ball-race  is 
the  hollow  way  between  the  axle  and  the  wheel  in  which  the  balls 
run  that  are  used  to  take  the  thrust  of  one  against  the  other.  The 
term  ball^  used  in  this  definition^  is  not  of  course  what  had  to  be 
defined. 

6.  A  definition  9honld  not  be  exyrested  in  obscure  or  f^iraiite 
language, 

Tbe  use  of  obscure  words  where  plain  and  familiar  words  are 
available  is  a  fault  in  definition,  because  it  militates  against  the 
object  of  definition — viz.  that  one  may  understand  the  nature  of  the 
thing  defined.  The  use  of  figurative,  or  metaphorical,  language  is 
a  graver  fault,  because  metaphors,  where  they  are  iiitended  to  do 
more  than  merely  to  embellish  speech,  may  suggest  or  lead  up  to  a 
right  understanding  of  a  subject,  but  do  not  directly  express  it. 
Memory,  for  example,  is  ill  defined  as  the  tablet  of  the  mind ;  for 
though  knowledge  is  preserved  in  memory,  so  that  we  can  recover  it 
again,  and  writing  is  preserved  in  tablets  for  future  reference,  yet 
the  two  things  are  very  different,  and  tbe  actual  nature  of  what  we 
call  memory  is  as  little  like  a  tablet  as  possible. 

>  Top.  C.  iv.  142*  S4.  «  Logic,  111,  v.  §  6. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  lan^a^e  is  not  necesBarily  obscure 
Decause  it  is  technical.  Every  science  is  bound  to  use  *  terms  of  art ' 
which  will  be  obscure  to  the  laymen,  but  may  express  the  ideas 
belonging  to  that  science  clearly  and  precisely.  The  obscurity 
forbidden  is  that  which  would  be  acknowledged  by  those  acquainted 
I  with  the  field  of  study  to  which  tlie  definition  belongs. 
f  In  the  process  of  Definition^  we  take  some  species,  or  other 
concept,  and  distinguish  in  it  its  genus  and  differentia.  Thus 
wealth  is  that  which  has  value  in  exchange.  There  may  be  things 
which  have  value,  but  not  in  exchange — the  air,  for  example,  which 
has  value  in  use ;  these  are  not  wealth,  and  with  them,  in  defining 
wealth,  we  are  not  concerned  ;  though  they  belong  to  the  same 
genus.  But  we  might  be  interested  in  distinguishing  the  different 
species  which  all  belong  to  one  genus;  and  the  process  of  dis- 
tinguishing or  breaking  up  a  genus  into  the  species  that  belong  to  / 
it  is  called  XiOglcal  Division. 

Logical  Division  is  a  process  of  great  importance  in  science. 
Things  belonging  to  one  genus  will  be  studied  together;  and  the 
object  of  our  study  will  be  to  discover  all  the  general  propositions 
that  can  be  made  about  them.  But  though  there  may  be  some 
statements  that  will  apply  to  everything  contained  within  the 
genus,  others  will  only  be  true  of  a  portion.  If  we  rightly  divide 
the  genus  into  its  species,  the  species  will  be  parts  about  which  we 
shall  find  that  the  largest  number  of  general  propositions  can  be  made. 

Division  ^  is  closely  allied  to  Classifloatlon  ;  and  both  to  Defini- 
tion. The  difference  between  Division  and  Classification  seems  to 
be  principally  this :  that  when  w*e  classify,  we  start  with  the 
particulars  of  a  genus,  and  throw  them  into  groups,  according  to 
their  resemblances  and  differences;  when  we  divide,  we  start  witli 
the  genus,  and  distinguish  the  species  within  it  by  the  differentiae 
of  which  the  genus  is  susceptible.  In  other  words,  Division  moves 
downwards  from  the  more  general  to  the  more  special.  Classification 
upwards  from  the  more  special  to  the  more  general.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  difference  which  one  would  intend  to  indicate  if  he  contrasted 
the  two  operations  ;  but  in  actual  practice  our  thought  may  move  in 
both  directions  at  once ;  and  th«  process  of  dividing  a  genus  is  at 


L  '  In  Logic,  if  Divinon  is  spoken  of  without  any  qualification.  Logical 
Bivinion  is  meant ;  though  there  are  other  operations  of  thought,  to  be 
mentioned  later,  to  which  the  name  Division  is  aUo  applied. 
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the  same  time  one  of  olaaeifying  the  things  in  the  genus.  Tf,  for 
example,  one  were  asked  to  divide  the  genus  novg/,  he  might  Buggest 
a  division  into  the  novel  of  adventure,  of  character,  and  of  plot ; 
but  he  would  at  the  same  time  nin  over  in  thought  the  novels  that 
he  had  read,  and  ask  himself  if  they  could  be  classed  satisfactorily 
under  these  three  heads. 

The  close  connexion  between  Di\'ision  or  Classification  and 
Definition  is  obvious.  If  we  divide  a  genus  into  species,  it  must  be 
by  the  help  of  differentiae,  which  serve  to  define  the  species  we  are 
forming.  If  the  genua  rectilinear  fifjure,  for  example,  be  divided 
aocording  to  the  number  of  a  figure's  sides  into  those  with  three, 
with  four,  and  with  more  than  four  sides,  we  obtain  the  definitions 
of  triangle,  qundrilateral,  and  polygon.  In  a  classification  also,  the 
classes  established  must  be  distinguished  by  characters  that  will 
serve  to  define  them. 

A  division  may  be  carried  through  several  stages,  L  e.  the  species 
into  which  a  genus  is  first  of  all  divided  may  themselves  be  sub- 
divided into  species ;  and  this  may  be  continued  until  the  species 
reached  no  longer  require  subdivision.  The  species  with  which  » 
division  stops  are  called  inflmae  speoiea  ;  the  genus  with  which  it 
starts,  the  summum  genus  ;  and  the  intermediate  species,  nibaltem 
genera,  i.  e.  genera  (for  they  are  genera  in  respect  of  the  species 
next  below  them)  subordinated  to  another  genus.  ^  The  proximain 
genua  of  any  species  is  that  next  above  it  in  the  series ;  and  the 
words  9npeTordinntej  *u6ordinatfij  and  co-ordinate  are  used  to  indicate 
respectively  the  relation  of  any  genus  to  those  below  it,  above  it,  or 
standing  on  the  same  level  with  it  (i.  e.  having  the  same  proximum 
genus).  These  terms  are  also  used  in  reference  to  a  classification  ; 
for  a  classification  when  completed  may  be  regarded  as  a  division 
and  vice  versa.  The  co-ordinate  species  into  which  a  genus  is 
divided  are  sometimes  called  its  constUuent  ipeeUs  *,  as  together  com- 
posing or  making  up  the  genus. 

A  division,  or  a  classification,  may  be  set  out  in  a  scheme,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  a  genealogical  tree.  The  following  is  an 
example : — 

^  Cf.  p.  92,  D.  2,  mtpra.  According  to  one  doctrine,  natare  has  determined 
where  aivUion  abould  stop,  and  infimae  species  are  fixed  by  nature.  Cf. 
p.  81,  0uj>ra. 

'  In  Latin,  mnnhm  dwidentia,  as  the  speciei  are  conceived  to  share  the 
genuft  amongst  them. 
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^H  The  following  are  the  rules  which  should  be  observed  in  a  logical 
^H   division : — 

^H  1.  A  division  muH  be  exhauMtive  :  i.  e.  there  roast  be  a  place  For 
^H  everything  belonging  to  the  genus  in  one  or  other  of  the  constituent 
^^  species  into  which  it  is  divided.     This  rule  may  also  be  expressed 

by  saying  that  the  constituent  species  must  be  together  equal  to  the 

*  totum  divisum '. 
I^K       The  necessity  of  this  rule  hardly  needs  indicating.     The  object  of 
^H   division  is  to  set  out  in  orderly  relation  whatever  is  included  within 
^H   a  certain  genus ;   and  Lf  the  division  is  not  exhaustive,  this  is  not 
^^    done.     Suppose  that  an  income-tax  is  introduced  j   it  is  necessary 

that  the  Act  imposing  it  should  state  what  forms  of  wealth  are  to  be 

r^arded  as  income,  and  taxed  accordingly.     The  rent  of  land  and 

P  houses  is  clearly  a  form  of  income,  and  would  be  included  in  the  divi- 
sion of  that  genus  ;  but  if  the  owner  of  a  house  lives  in  it  instead  of 
letting  it,  he  receives  no  rent.  Nevertheless^  he  enjoys  an  income, 
in  the  shape  of  the  annual  value  of  the  house  he  lives  in,  just  as 
truly  as  if  he  had  let  that  house,  and  received  for  it  a  sum  of  money 
sufBcient  to  hire  himself  another ;  and  he  ought  to  be  taxed  if  he 
lives  in  his  own  house  as  much  as  if  he  lets  it.  But  if  the  income- 
tax  Act  omitted  to  include  among  the  species  of  income  the  annual 
value  of  houses  occupied  hy  their  owners,  he  would  escape  payment 
on  that  head  altogether.  Such  is  the  practical  importance  of 
making  a  division  exhaustive. 

2.  The  corutituenl  ftpeciet  of  the  genus  must  exchde  each  other* 
Unless  we  secure  this,  we  do  not  properly  divide ;  for  the  parts 
of  that  which  one  divides  must  be  separate  from  each  other. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  breach  of  this  rule  may  come 
about.  We  may  co-ordinate  with  a  species  another  which  ought 
properly  to  be  subordinated  to  it ;  as  Dr.  Johnson  is  Baid  to  have 
divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  north  of  the  Tweed  into 
Scotchmen  and    Damned    Scotchmen ;    or   as   the   proverb   dis- 
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tinguishes  '  Bshj  flesb,  fowl  and  good  red  herring  \  In  these 
instances  the  logical  error  pointe  a  sarcasm ;  but  in  itself  it  ix 
comparable  to  the  procedure  of  the  philosopher,  who  cut  two  boles 
in  his  door,  a  large  one  for  the  cat  and  a  small  one  for  the  kitten. 

The  second  mode  in  which  this  rule  is  broken  is  by  a  cross- 
division  ;  the  nature  of  this  will  be  explained  in  connexion  with  tlie 
rule  now  following. 

3.  A  divuion  must  proceed  at  ever^  9tage,  and  to  far  a»  pottitU 
ihrougk  all  iU  ttages  *,  vpon  one  principle^  or  fundamentum  divisionis. 

The  flmd amentum  diviaionie,  the  principle  or  basU  of  a  division, 
is  that  aspect  of  the  genus,  in  respect  of  which  the  species  are 
differentiated.^  Let  the  genus  be  soldier;  in  a  soldier  we  may 
look  to  the  mode  in  which  he  iighU,  the  military  rank  which  he 
holds^  or  the  conditions  of  service  by  which  he  is  bound.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  the  first  basis,  we  should  divide  into  artillery,  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  engineers ;  perha]>s  staff  and  commissariat  ought  to 
be  added.  Proceeding  upon  the  second,  we  should  divide  into 
officer  and  private,  officer  being  again  divided  into  commissione*! 
officer  and  non-commissioned.  Proceeding  upon  the  third,  into 
regulars,  yeomanry  and  militia,  volunteers,  and  reserve.  When 
the  division  is  carried  further  than  one  stage,  the  sameywitrfa- 
menlum  divmonU  should  be  retained  in  the  later  stages  which  was 
used  in  the  first.  If  the  division  of  soldier  into  artillery,  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  engineers  be  prolonged,  we  might  divide  artillery 
into  horse-artillery,  field-artillery,  garrison-artillery,  and  mountain- 
battery;  cavalry  into  light  and  heavy  dragoons,  lancers,  and 
hussars ;  infantry  into  mounted  and  unmounted.  But  it  would 
not  be  proper,  after  beginning  with  the  mode  of  fighting  as  our 
fundamentum  divUhnitf  to  proceed  with  that  o£  military  rank,  and 
divide  artillery  into  officers  and  privates ;  for  that  is  a  division  of 
soldier  generally,  and  not  of  artillery  any  more  than  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  or  engineers ;  so  that  if  it  is  applied  to  one  of  these 
species,  it  must  equally  be  applied  to  the  others. 

A  division  which  proceeds  on  more  than  one  fundumenfvtM 
divmonU  at  once  is  called  a  cross-division  ;  as  if  one  were  to  divide 
soldier  into  artillery,  cavalry,  privates,  and  volunteers.  It  is  called 
%  cross-division,  because  the  grouping  required  by  one  basis  cut« 
across  that  required  by  another;  in  distinguishing  privatesi  for 
'  Cf.  if\frut  p.  116.  »  Cf.  ffwpro,  c.  it.  pp.  72,  87. 
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example,  from  other  soldiers,  we  disr^^ard  the  distinction  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  taking-  all  members  of  both  those  arms  who 

e  not  officers.  A  cross-division  is  worse  than  useless ;  for  instead 
assisting  to  an  orderly  arrangement  of  things  in  thought,  it 

tpoduces  confusion. 

It  is  plain  that  in  a  cross-division,  the  constituent  species  will 
not  exclude  each  other.     The  only  possibility  of  their  being  mutually 

elusive  lies  in  their  being  formed  upon  one  basis ;  for  then  they 

e  distinguished  by  the  different  modes  in  which  they  exhibit  the 
same  general  character.  But  if  different  characters  A  and  M  are 
taken,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the  genus,  everj^hing  within  the 
genus  will  exhibit  some  mode  of  both  these  characters;  and  the 
same  individuals  which  are  included  in  a  species  that  is  constituted 
by  the  particular  mode  a'  in  which  it  exhibits  the  character  A  may 
also  be  included  in  a  speeies  constituted  by  the  particular  mode  b'  in 
which  it  exhibits  the  character  £ ;  hence  a'  and  d'  will  not  exclude 
each  other. 

There  are  two  apparent  exceptions  to  be  considered  here :  one 
to  the  statement  that  the  employment  of  two  or  more  /undo, 
taenia  divmonii  at  once  produces  a  cross-division,  the  other  to  the 
statement  that  the  members  of  a  cross-division  are  not  mutually 
exclusive. 

The  ancient  division  of  matter  into  the  four  elements,  already 
alluded  to  as  ha>'ing  been  adopted  by  Aristotle ',  proceeds  (or  appears 
to  proceed)  upon  a  double  basis,  of  temperature  and  of  humidity. 
Matter  is  either  hot  or  cold  ;  matter  is  either  moist  or  dry ;  and 
hence  four  species  were  established,  the  hot  and  dry,  the  hot  and 
moist,  the  cold  and  dry,  the  cold  and  moist.  But  there  is  not 
really  a  cross-division  here.  Wc  do  not,  while  professing  to  divide 
pon  the  basis  of  temperature,  at  the  same  time  introduce  species 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  humidity  (as  if  we  were  to  distinguish 
the  hot,  cold,  and  moist  elements) ;  our  real  basis  is  neither 
imiidity  nor  temperature,  but  the  combination  of  the  modes  of 
temperature  with  the  modes  of  himiidity.  And  snch  a  basis  offers 
a  peculiarly  favourable  opportunity  for  a  good  division.  For  given 
a  certain  number  of  characters  in  a  genus,  each  found  in  so  many 
different  modes,  and  granted  that  every  member  of  the  genus  must 
ibit  each  character  in  some  mode,  and  no  character  in  more 
'  Cf.  tuprOj  c,  iv.  p,  86. 
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modes  than  one,  then  the  possible  alternative  conibinations 
discoverable  with  mathematical  precision.  But  it  is  only  where  the 
cotnbination  of  certain  characters  happens  to  be  of  primary  impor- 
tance, that  such  a  basis  of  division  can  be  profitably  adopted.  There 
would  be  no  advantage  in  applying  the  method  in  such  a  case  as 
the  division  of  the  genus  soldier,  where,  if  we  took  the  three  bases 
of  mode  of  fighting,  military  rank,  and  conditions  of  service 
together,  assuming  four  alternatives  under  the  first  head,  three 
under  the  second,  and  four  under  the  third,  we  should  obtain  a  divi- 
sion into  forty-eight  members.  These  would  bo  mutually  exclu- 
sive; yet  such  a  result  would  for  most  purposes  be  valueless;  for 
the  three  bases  of  division  are  not  such  as  it  is  useful  to  attend  to 
together;  though  in  a  particular  connexion,  as,  for  example,  in 
drawing  up  a  scale  of  rates  of  pay,  it  might  be  advisable  to  proceed 
thus. 

In  our  first  exception,  a  cross-division  seemed  to  be  employed  when 
it  was  not;  in  the  second  it  might  seem  not  to  be  employed  when 
it  is.  It  may  happen  that  in  respect  of  the  individuals  belonging 
to  them,  the  constituent  species  into  which  a  genus  is  divided  upon 
one  basis  coincide  with  those  into  which  it  is  divided  upon  another. 
Thus  flowering  plants  may  be  divided  according  to  their  method  of 
fertilization  into  exogenous  and  endogenous ;  and  according  to  the 
mode  of  germination  in  the  seed  into  dicotyledonous  and  monocoty- 
ledonous.  It  happens  that  all  exogena  are  dicotyledonous,  and  all 
endogcna  monocotyledonous ;  so  that  if  the  genus  were  divided 
into  exogena  and  monocotyleduua,  there  would  not  in  fact  be  any 
plant  that  fell  within  both  members.  Nevertheless,  the  division  is 
logically  a  cross-division,  for  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  see  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  such  a  phuit,  and  wc  can  imagine  endogena 
which  are  dicotyledonous  ;  and  therefore  that  our  constituent  species 
do  not  overlap  must  be  regarded  as  our  good  fortune,  whereas  it 
ought  to  arise  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  method  on  which  our 
division  proceeds.  And  even  if  we  came  to  understand  the  con- 
nexion between  these  differences  in  mode  of  fertilization  and  of 
germination,  such  a  division  w^ould  still  be  vicious ;  for  it  would  not 
fxkibit  our  species  as  necessarily  excluding  each  other ;  and  this 
because  (what  is  more  important)  it  would  not  exhibit  them  as 
alternative  developments  of  a  single,  or  common,  notion. 

There  is  a  form  of  division  called  Dichotomy,  which  is  of  neces- 
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sity  exhaustive,  and  the  species  yielded  by  it  of  necessity  exclude 
each  other ;  for  it  divides  the  genus  at  every  stage  into  two  mem- 
Iwrs  (as  the  name  implies),  which  respectively  do  and  do  not 
possess  the  same  differentia ;  everything  in  the  genus  must  there- 
fore belong  to  one  side  of  the  division  or  the  otlier,  and  nothing  can 
I)068ibly  fall  into  both.  Animal,  for  example,  may  be  divided  into 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  body  into  animate  and  inanimate,  sub- 
stance into  corporeal  and  incorporeal ;  each  of  these  divisions  is 
exhaustive,  and  its  members  mutually  exclusive. 

Some  logicians  have  held  that  in  order  to  secure  these  advan- 
tages all  divisions  ought  to  proceed  by  dichotomy.     But  the  truth 
seems  rather,  that  when  a  division  is  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
classifying  or  arranging  all  that  is  contained  in  the  genus,  dielio- 
tomy  should  never  be  used.    Its  use  is  in  analysing  or  defining  some 
one  subordinate  species.     It  may,  however,  sometimes  be  used  to 
}how  that  a  division  which  is  not  dichotomous  is  necessarily  exhaus- 
ive,  and  the  constituent  species  exclusive  of  each  other. 
The  reason  why  dichotomy  is  out  of  place  in  a  clasfiificatorj'  divi- 
sion is  that  we  desire  in  a  division  to  exhibit  our  various  6j)ecies  as 
alternative  developments  of  a  common  notion;  at  every  stage  the 
genus  is  further  particularized  by  the  differentiae  which  we  introduce 
in  constituting  its  species ;  thus  the  division  oE  the  genus  soldier, 
according  to  mode  of  fighting,  into  artillery,  infantry,  cavalry, 
id  engineers,   was  carried  further  by  particularizing  the  way  in 
rhich  the  artillery  may  be  constituted  for  different  fighting  pur- 
poses, or  the  cavalry  armed,  &c.     But  one  side  of  a  dichotomy  is 
[ways  characterized  negatively,  by  the  non-possession  of  the  attri- 
mto  which  characterizes  the  other  side ;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
positive  notion  which  we  can  develop  in  the  subdivision  of  this 
'      side.     The  land  of  a  country  may  be  divided,  according  to  the  use 
^Bo  which  it  is  put^  into  building-land,  farm-land,  forest,  means 
^Bf  communication,  pleasure-ground,   and  waste ;    each  of    these 
^Vtubaltem  genera '  may  be  subdivided^  farm-land  for  example  into 
parable,  pasture,  and  orchard :  orchard  again  according  as  bush-fruit, 
'     tree-fruit,  or   hops   are   cultivated.      But  if  we  were  to  proceed 
by  dichotomy,  we  should  divide  land  into  building-land  and  land 
not  used   for  building  :    the  latter  into  farm-land  and  non-farm- 
I      land  :  non-farm-land  into  forest  and  not  forest,  and  so  forth.     Now 
such  a  division  would  not  only  be  far  more  cumbious  than  one 
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unhampered  by  the  method  o£  dichotomy,  as  may  be  seen  by  setting' 
both  out  in  echeme  as  follows  : — 


1. 


Ukod 


Bailding-land      Farm-land 
I 


Foreefc 


Ara 


lie 


Pasture        Orchard 

I 


MeanBof  com- 
municatioa 


Of  bush-frqit        Of  tree-fruit         Of  bopt 


Pleotu re- 
ground 


Warti 


Land 

I 


.   I 
Building-land 


Land  not  used  for  building 


I 
Farm-land 


I 
Non-farm-land 


I  I  I  I 

Arable       Not  arable       Forest       Not  forest 


Pasture   Not  pasture   Means  of  communication   Not  means  of  commnnication 
I  I 


I  I 

Orchard    Not  orchard 

I 

I  I 

Of  busfa-firuit    Not  of  busb'fruit 


I  I 

Pleasure-ground    Not  pleasure-ground 


1  I 

Waste    Not-waste 


Of  tree-fruit        Not  of  tree-fmit 


I  ! 

Of  hops         Not  of  hops 

but  it  fails  entirely  to  exhibit  its  species  as  alternative  development 
of  a  common  notion,  or  (as  it  was  put  in  the  last  chapter)  variations 
on  a  common  theme.  To  build  on  it,  to  farm  it,  to  let  it  grow 
timber,  &c.,  are  so  many  ways  of  using*  land  ;  to  plough,  to  graze, 
and  to  raise  fruit  from  permanent  stocks  on  it  are  three  ways  of 
farming,  and  therefore  of  using  it ;  to  grow  bush-fruit,  tree-fruit, 
and  hops  on  it  are  three  ways  of  raising  fruit  on  it  from  permanent 
stocks,  and  therefore  of  fanning  and  tlierefore  of  using  it.^      But 

^  Perhaps  orchards  (if  they  may  be  held  to  include  all  ground  used  for 
rtusiug  fruit  from  permanent  Btooks)  should  be  divided  according  as  they 
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to  farm  land  is  not  a  waj  of  not  buildings  on  it ;  a  forest  is  not  a 
form  of  not  being  a  farm ;  roads  and  railways,  which  occupy  land 
that  is  used  as  a  means  of  communication,  are  not  modes  of  not 
being  a  forest ;  to  use  land  as  pleasure-ground  is  not  a  particular 
way  of  not  making  a  road  or  a  railway  along  it ;  to  leave  it  waste 
is  not  a  particular  way  of  not  using  it  as  pleasure-ground.  Neither 
again  is  grazing  a  particular  way  of  not  ploughing  land,  nor 
growing  tree-fruit  a  particular  way  of  not  growing  bush-fruit  on  it. 
/A  negative  conception  affords  no  basis  for  further  subdivision^  and 
a  division  which  attempts  to  classify  by  dichotomy  is  for  ever 
subdividing  negative  conceptions. 

[This  is  the  main  objection  to  a  classificatory  division  by  dicho- 
tomy ;  which  is  strangely  defended  by  Jevons,  Pnncip/e4  of  Science^ 
2nd  ed.,  c.  xxx,  pp.  f594-698,  and  Elementary  LeMtons  iu  Logt^^ 
Lesson  XI I.  Other  objections,  which  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  add 
in  the  main  text,  since  the  first  is  fatal,  may  nevertheless  be 
pointed  out.  Such  a  division  does  not  proceed  on  a  single  funda' 
menlum  divUionift,  In  the  proper  division  of  laud,  the  basis  taken 
was  the  use  to  which  land  is  put,  and  that  was  retained  throughout ; 
but  in  the  division  by  dichotomy,  the  basis  taken  was  first  the  use 
of  land  for  building,  by  which  it  waa  divided  into  building-tand  and 
the  rest :  and  the  rest  was  divided  on  a  different  basis,  viz,  the 
use  of  land  for  farming :  and  so  on.  Again,  the  proper  division 
co-ordinates  concepts  of  the  same  degree  of  speciality ;  but  the 
division  by  dichotomy  subordinates  them  in  several  stages ;  so  that 
waste-land  is  placed  level  with  orchards  of  bush-fruit.  The  order 
in  which  the  subaltern  genera  are  placed  (except  where  a  positive 
concept  is  divided)  is  also  quite  arbitrary  ;  building  on  it  might  as 
reasonably  be  called  a  mode  in  which  land  is  not  farmed,  as  farming 
a  mode  in  which  it  is  not  built  on.  Lastly,  it  is  claimed  for  divi- 
sion by  dichotomy  that  it  is  the  only  method  which  secures  us 
from  possible  oversight  of  a  species  :  if  mnn  be  divided  into  Aryan, 
Semitic,  and  Turanian,  a  race  may  turn  up  that  is  none  of  these; 
whereas  if  it  be  divided  into  Aryan  and  non-Aryan,  non-Aryan  into 
Semitic  and  non-Semitic,  and  non-Senutic  into  Turanian  and  non- 
Turanian,  we  have  a  class  ready  (non-Turanian)  for  any  new  race 
that  may  turn  up.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  to  say  that  a  race 
is   non-Turanian  does  not   characterize  it;    that  the  Arynn   and 

yrow  buBb-frxiit,  tree-fruit,  or  bines  ;  and  bine-orchards  might  be  subdivided 
into  hop-yards  and  vineyards.  Even  then  it  is  not  clear  where  strawberry- 
gardens  would  come.  Such  are  the  practical  difficulties  of  malting  a  perfect 
division.  In  the  text  something  has  been  sacrificed  to  compendiouKneas,  else 
nursery-founds,  brick-fielils,  and  other  varieties  of  Itmd  distinguished 
acoonwig  to  use  would  need  to  be  inoluded. 
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[Semitic  races  are  also  non-Turanian  (so  that  the  constituent  species 
are  not  mutually  exclasive);  and  that  if  the  last  objection  is  con- 
sidered captious,  because  the  non-Turanian  is  expressly  made  a  branch 
of  the  non-Semitic,  and  that  in  turn  of  the  non-Aryan,  then  it 
means  what  is  neither  Aryan,  Semitic,  nor  Turanian ;  now  if  we 
are  uncertain  tliat  our  division  is  exhaustive,  and  wish  to  reserve 
a  place  for  things  that  may  fall  within  none  of  the  species  we  set 
up,  it  is  easy  to  do  that  without  the  pains  of  all  this  dichotomy  ;  we 
may  divide  man  into  Aryan,  Semitic,  Turanian,  and  anything  that 
is  none  of  these  ;  this  last  heading*  expresses  what  non-Turanian 
means  in  the  dichotomy,  and  stands,  as  it  should,  upon  a  level  with 
the  rest.] 

For  this  reason,  a  classiGcatory  division  should  never  nse  dicho- 
tomy ;  the  numbers  of  species  into  which  a  summum  or  subaltern 
genus  IB  to  be  divided  can  be  determined  not  on  any  general  logical 
grounds,  but  solely  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  genus  in 
question.  Even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  four  elements,  the 
basis  of  division  is  the  combination  of  attributes,  the  number  of 
possible  species  that  can  be  formed  by  different  combinations  is 
determined  not  by  logic  but  by  mathematics.  Of  course,  If  a  genus 
falls  naturally  into  two  species,  it  ought  to  be  divided  in  two ;  a« 
number  is  divided  into  odd  and  even,  and  line  into  straight  and 
curved.  But  this  is  not  mere  dichotomy;  for  it  is  not  the  same 
to  divide  number  into  odd  and  even  as  to  divide  it  into  odd  and  not 
odd.  The  claim  made  for  dichotomy  is  that  its  branches  exhaust 
the  genus  and  exclude  each  other  in  virtue  of  the  mcraform  of  the 
division  ^ ;  since  everything  in  a  genus  must  either  be  or  not  be, 
and  cannot  at  once  be  and  not  be,  characterized  by  any  differentia 
that  can  be  taken.  And  this  is  true ;  and  we  need  realize  no  more 
than  this,  in  order  to  see  that  number  is  either  odd  or  not  odd  ;  but 
in  order  to  see  that  it  is  either  odd  or  even  we  need  to  understand  the 
peculiar  nature  of  number,  and  not  merely  the  general  '  laws  of 
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'  Cf.  S.  H.  Mellone,  Introductory  TeJi-book  o/Logir^  c.  vi.  §  10,  who  points 
out  that  although  division  by  dichotomy  'has  been  adopted  by  the  mediaeval 
and  formal  logicians  because  it  arvpears  to  provide  a  theory  of  division  which 
doea  not  make  the  process  depend  entirely  on  the  matter  of  our  knowledge, 
08  classification  does',  yet  this  appearance  is  illusory.     I  know  on  formal 

grounds  that  of  any  genus  x  the  species  either  are  or  are  not  characterized 
y  any  attribute  a ;  but  1  cannot  therefore  rlivide  x  into  the  two  species 
a  and  nof-ir,  since  in  fact  a  may  be  an  attribute  never  found  in  the  genna  at 
all.  Every  circle  must  b^  either  rectilinear  or  not:  but  there  are  not  two 
species  of  circle,  the  rectilinear  and  the  noo-reutiUuear. 
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thought  'j  as  they  are  called,  that  hold  of  every  subject.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  division  of  number  into  odd  or  even  is  not  therefore 
vouched  by  logic,  auy  more  than  the  completeness  of  the  division  of 
triangle  into  equilateral  isosceles  and  scalene ;  nor  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  twofold  does  the  first  possess  any  guarantee  which  the  second 
lacks  in  being  threefold.  And  if  a  genus  is  seen  to  fall  into 
thirteen  species  instead  of  three,  it  should  be  divided  into  thirteen ; 
just  as  triangle  should  be  divided  into  three  and  not  two.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  few  subjects  where  we  can  see  at  once  that 
a  genus  contains  necessarily  so  many  species  and  no  more;  and 
that  makes  our  divisions  precarious,  but  there  is  no  remedy  in  the 
use  of  dichotomy. 

It  may,  however,  occasionally  be  possible  to  show  by  dichotomy 
that  a  division  which  is  not  dichotomous  is  exhaustive  or  its  species 
mutually  exclusive.   Aristotle  thus  supported  his  list  of  predicables. 


I 


Predi  cable 


I 
Conasiensuiate 


Not  commensurate 


Essence  Not  essence 

(Definition)     (Property) 


Part  of  essence 

(Genua  or  Differentia) 


Not  part  of  essence 
(Accident) 


But  there  is  no  particular  logical  interest  attaching  to  this  mode 
of  establishing  a  division ;  it  is  in  principle  tlie  same  as  where  our 
basis  is  the  combination  of  certain  attributes,  and  we  show  the 
division  to  be  exhaustive  by  showing  that  no  other  combinatic 
remain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  four  elements  already  given. 

Element 


hot 

I 


moist 

(Air) 


cold 

I 


dry 
(Fire) 


moist 
(Water) 


dry 
(Earth) 


Dichotomy  is  really  appropriate  when  we  are  seeking  not  to 
divide  a  genus  but  to  define  a  species.  There  are  two  contrasting 
ways  in  which  we  may  attempt  to  construct  a  definition.  We  may 
take  instances  of  that  which  is  to  be  defined,  and  try  to  detect 
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what  they  have  in  common,  which  makes  them  instances  of  one 
kind,  and  on  the  strengfth  of  which  we  call  them  by  the  eame  name. 
This  is  the  'inductive'  method.  We  might  thus  define  'Bnob*, 
comparing  those  of  our  acquaintance  to  whom  we  could  apply  the 
name,  or  those  whom  Thackeray  has  drawn  for  us;  and  if  we 
thought  that  among  all  their  difFcrences  they  agreed  in  prizing 
rank  or  wealth  above  character,  we  might  accept  that  as  our 
definition.  The  other  method  is  that  of  dichotomy,  and  in  this  we 
try  to  reach  our  deOnition  rather  by  working  downwards  from 
a  genus,  than  upwards  from  examples.  Some  genus  is  taken,  to 
which  the  subject  we  wish  to  define  belongs.  This  genus  we  divide 
into  what  possesses  and  what  does  not  possesH  a  certain  differentia. 
The  differentia  taken  must  be  something  predicable  of  the  subject 
to  be  deBned ;  and  if  genus  and  differentia  together  are  already 
commensurate  with  that  subject,  the  definition  is  reached ;  if  they 
form  only  a  subaltern  genus  predicable  of  it,  this  subaltern  genus 
must  be  again  divided  in  the  same  way  :  until  we  reach  a  com- 
mensurate notion.  At  every  stage  of  our  divisioHj  the  differentia 
taken  must  if  possible  be  a  modification  of  the  differentia  next 
before  it ;  it  must  at  least  be  capable  of  combining  with  those 
that  have  preceded  it  in  the  construction  of  one  concept  in  such 
a  way  that  wo  are  throughout  specifying  the  general  notion  with 
which  we  started ' ;  and  there  should  be  so  many  steps  of  division 
as  there  are  stages  which  our  thought  recognizes  as  important  in  the 
specification  of  this  concept.  At  every  stage  also  we  proceed  by 
dichotomy  because  we  are  only  interested  in  the  line  that  leads  to 
the  subject  we  are  defining;  all  ehe  contained  within  the  genus  we 
thrust  aside  together,  as  what  docs  not  exhibit  the  differentia 
characterizing  that  subject.  Had  we  further  to  consider  and  sub- 
divide it,  we  could  not  be  satisfied  with  characterizing  it  only  nega- 
tively ;  for  a  negative  notion  furnishes,  as  we  have  seen,  no  basis 
for  any  further  specification.     But  we  may  disregardj  or  cut  it  off : 

step  to  which  the  technical  name  abeciEsio  inflniti  has  been 
given,  i.  e.  the  cutting  off  of  the  indeterminate. 

The  following  example  of  definition  by  dichotomy  will  illustrate 
what  has  been  said.  The  term  to  be  defined  is  tuber )  the  genus 
to  which  it  is  to  be  referred  is  stents 


I 

I 
I 


I 


'  Cf.  t«/«i,  pp.  115-116, 118-120, 
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Stem 

./\ 

creeping         not  creeping 

underground       not  underground 

much  thickened        not  much  thickened 

poaBessing  leai-buds        not  powieKing  leaf-buds 
in  the  form  of  'eyea  '  in  the  form  of  'eyes  * 

In  this  divitdon,  we  reach  as  our  definition  of  a  tuber  '  a  stem 
creeping  underground,  much  thickened,  and  possessing  leaf-buds  in 
the  form  of  eyes^.  At  every  stage  by  an  ab^asio  infnid  we  rejected 
from  further  consideration  a  large  part  of  the  genus  we  had  so  far 
reached :  first  all  stems  not  creeping,  then  all  creeping  stems  not 
underground,  then  all  underground  creeping  stems  not  much  thick- 
ened, A'c.  J  and  at  every  stage  we  subdivided  that  part  of  the  genns 
which  we  had  retained  by  a  differentia  that  specified  further  the 
form  to  which  we  had  so  far  brought  it. 

It  might  have  happened,  that  creeping  stems  had  a  name  to 

denote  them,  say  Chthamaia  ^ ;   and  that  underground  Chthamala 

had  a  special  name,  say  UypochtJiamala  \  that  these  when  much 

thickened  had  again  a  different  name,  say  Pac.hyimaia\  and  that 

tubers  were  pachysmata  that  possessed  loaf-buds  in  the  form  of  eyes. 

In  this  case,  the  division  would  be  set  out  in  somewhat  different 

►rm,  as  follows — 

Stem 

/\ 

creeping         not  creeping 
Chthamolon 
underground  not  underground 

Hy  pocb  tJiamalon 
much  thickened        not  much  thickened 
Pachysoia 

/\ 

pOBsesBing  leaf-buds  in        nob  poeaeeeing  leaf-buds 
the  form  of  eyes  in  the  form  of  eyea 

jlfoofiaXff.  Tuber 
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This  mode  of  setting  out  the  definition  of  anything*  implies  a 
claesificationj  in  which  names  have  been  given  to  every  wider  and 
narrower  genus,  and  the  differentia  which  distinguishes  each  within 
its  proiimum  genus  has  been  settled.  It  may  indeed  be  regarded 
as  an  extract  from  a  classification,  made  tor  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing the  nature  of  a  single  species.  And  this  is  more  or  less  the 
character  of  all  definition  by  dichotomy  ;  though  the  classification 
may  be  only  in  the  makings  in  the  very  process  by  which  we  seek 
for  our  definition*  It  is  only  after  considerable  study  of  the  parts 
of  flowering  plants,  enahlinj^  us  to  group  them  by  their  less  super- 
ficial characters,  that  a  tuber  would  be  referred  to  the  genus  stem 
at  all,  inst,ead  of  i"oot ;  by  that  time,  the  distinction  between  creep- 
ing and  other  stems,  between  those  that  creep  above  and  those  that 
creep  below  the  ground,  would  have  been  already  made ;  so  that 
the  method  of  dichotomy  does  not  so  much  help  us  to  discover,  as 
to  set  out  and  arrange  what  we  know  of,  the  definition  of  a  tuber. 
There  may,  however,  be  cases  where  the  method  will  guide  us  in  the 
construction  of  a  definition  of  that  whose  nature  has  not  yet  been 
carefully  investigated ;  the  genus  to  which  a  term  is  to  be  referred 
may  be  clear,  but  the  appropriate  differentiae  unconsidered ;  snob, 
for  example,  belongs  clearly  to  the  genus  man  ;  but  even  here,  the 
process  of  finding  a  differentia,  by  which  to  distinguish  snobs  from 
other  men,  is  classification  in  the  making.  Let  us  take  the  prizing 
of  rank  or  wealth  ;  if  that  by  itself  does  not  constitute  a  snob,  we 
need  some  further  differentia,  to  distinguish  swobs  from  other  men 
who  prize  rank  or  wealth  ;  say  they  are  distinguished  by  prizing 
these  beyond  character ;  we  then  have  a  definition  of  a  snob,  but  in 
getting  it,  we  have  taken  note  of  a  wider  class  of  men  within  which 
they  are  included. 

There  are  three  things  which  Aristotle  '  says  that  we  must  look  to, 
in  reaching  definitions  by  the  division  of  a  genus.  All  the  terms  (the 
Eummum  genus  and  the  successive  differentiae)  must  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  subject  defined,  they  must  be  placed  in  their  right 
order,  and  none  must  be  omitted.  These  are  requirements  also  of  a 
good  classification  ;  but  just  as  a  study  of  the  logical  form  of  classi- 
fication does  not  enable  us  to  classify  any  particular  order  of  pheno- 
mena^ so  we  are  not  enabled  to  define  any  particular  subject,  merely 


I 


Anal  Post.  ^.  xiii.  97*  23  sq. 
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by  familiarizing  ourselves   with   the  scheme   of  a  deHnition   of 
dichotomy. 

[A  definition  of  maUf  displaying  the  series  of  subaltern  genera  to 
which  he  may  be  assigned  below  the  sommum  genus  gubstance,  and 
the  differentia  by  which  each  subaltern  genus  is  BucuesBively  dis- 
tinguished within  the  genus  next  above  it,  was  long  known  in 
logical  textbooks  by  the  name  of  jlrdor  PorpAyriana.  It  may  be 
transcribed  here.  That  of  luber  given  above  on  p.  113  is  in  the  same 
form. 

Subetantia 

Corpor«a         Incorporoa 
CorpUB 

/\ 

Animatuxn  Inanimatiita 

\ 

Vivens 

./\ 

Seiunbile  Insensibile 

\ 

Animal 
Rationale         Irrationale 

\ 

Animal  Rationale 

/\ 

Mortale        Immortale 

\ 

Homo 

A\ 

Socrates,  Plato,  Ac. 

The  material  for  the  scheme  is  to  be  found  in  Porphyry^s  hagogf, 
c,  iii ;  where  the  writer  points  out  that  the  same  differentia  which  i;? 
divisive  (8tat/)eTtK»/)  of  one  genus  is  constitutive  (avaraxLKrj)  of  that 
immediately  below  it.  The  echeine  has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting 
the  Stories  of  differentiae  by  which  the  definition  of  the  species  is 
reached  from  the  summum  genus.  Aristotle  in  MeL  Z.  xii.  discusses 
how  many  difEcrentiac  there  really  are  constitutive  of  the  species; 
and  dei'ides  that  if  each  differentia  is  itself  a  true  differentia  of  the 
one  before  it,  then  the  species  has  only  one  differentia,  namely  the 
last  For  example,  if  animal  is  divided  into  footed  and  footlfM 
[yv6i:ovv  and  txr.ovv)  and  if  t\\e  footed  are  divided  into  ^//Wand  qiutd- 
^rupcdi  the  latter  differentia  bi^ed  is  a  differentia  ol  fooled  as  such  ; 

I  3 
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[for  to  be  a  biped  is  a  particular  way  of  having  feet.  In  the  species 
animal  bipet  therefore,  the  eorrect  analysis  is  into  animal  and  Liped^ 
and  not  into  fovted  animal  and  bipeds  and  though  we  may  proceed 
through  successive  stages  to  bipedf  there  is  nothing  in  the  object 
corresponding  to  the  serial  order.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  at  any 
stage  we  introduce  a  differentia  which  is  not  merely  a  further 
speci6cation  of  that  which  we  have  used  before  (as  e.  g.  if  we  were 
to  divide  biped  into  feathered  and  feaiherletn^  or  rational  and  irra- 
fionaJ)^  then  we  are  really  introducing  a  new  differentia.  In  such 
a  case,  if  we  take  animal  again  as  the  genus,  the  species  man, 
defined  as  h,featherUs9  or  rational  taped,  would  really  be  constituted 
hy  two  differentiae.  We  might  endeavour  to  avoid  this  conclusion 
by  calling  biped  the  genus  vad  feat^erles^  or  rational  the  differentia  ; 
but  that  ignores  the  fact  that  biped  is  obviously  not  summum  genus 
of  man.  And  if  we  select  a  fresh  basis  of  differentiation  at  more 
than  one  stage,  we  are  each  time  adding  to  the  number  of  differ- 
entiae that  must  be  recognized  in  the  species.  In  doing  so  we 
ignore  the  precept,  to  proceed  throughout  any  division  upon  one 
basis;  and  Aristotle  certainly  speaks  of  the  introduction  of  a  differ- 
entia which  is  not  continuous  with  tliat  before  it  as  dividing  Kara 
rO  a-ufA^f^T]K6i  and  not  Kara  rd  6p66v.  We  may  notice  too,  that 
whereas  a  differentia  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  before  it  is 
never  applicable  to  the  other  member  of  the  preceding  genus  (e.g. 
biped  is  not  applicable  to  footlex^,  the  other  member  along  with 
footed  of  the  genus  animal),  a  differentia  which  is  not  of  that  nature 
might,  for  all  that  we  can  tell  a  priori^  be  applicable  to  both  mem- 
bers (e,  g.  feathered  a,nd  feat  Aeries^  might  be  apphcable  to  gnadniped 
no  less  than  to  biped).  The  fullness  and  complexity  of  natural 
kinds  is,  however,  such  that  we  cannot  always  avoid  the  introduction 
of  fundamentally  new  differentiae,  especially  where,  as  in  the 
ola^sificatory  sciences  often  happens,  our  differentiae  are  intended  as 
much  to  be  diaffnottic — i.  e.  features  by  which  a  species  can  be 
identified — as  to  declare  the  essential  nature  of  the  species.  Cf. 
pp.  118-120.] 

Before  distingutshing  Logical  Division  from  the  other  processes 
to  which  the  name  Division  is  applied,  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize 
that  it  deals  entirely  (like  the  doctrine  of  Predicables)  with  concepts 
or  universals.  The  genus  which  we  divide  is  divided  into  kind^ ; 
itself  a  universal,  the  specification  of  it  by  various  differentiae  can 
only  give  rise  to  more  determinate  universals.  The  division  of  it  stops 
therefore  with  infimae  species^  and  never  proceeds  to  the  enumera- 
fion  of  individual.  For  if  the  infima  species  could  be  logically 
divided  into  individuals,  we  must  apply  some  fundamentum  dim* 
tionis ;  and  that  means,  that  we  should  have  to  distinguish  indi- 


I 
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viduals  according  to  the  difFercDt  modes  in  which  the  common 
character  of  the  species  appeared  in  them  ;  and  to  do  tliat  would  be 
to  distinguish  these  modes  themselves,  which  are  not  individual  but 
universal,  for  many  individuals  might  exhibit  the  same  mode.  But 
iDdividuals  of  any  epecies  are  in  fact  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  coincidence  of  innumerable  attributes ;  it  is  not  any  attri- 
^^  bute  singly,  but  the  particular  combination  of  them,  that  is  unique 
^■iD  each  instance ;  and  whether  or  not  they  are  sufficient  to  constitute  ^ 
^^  individuality,  unique  combinations  of  innumerable  attributes  cannot 
^^be  eihibited  in  a  logical  division  as  differentiae  of  one  species.^ 
^^P  There  are  two  processes  which  have  been  called  division,  besidefl 
^^the  division  of  a  genus  into  ite  species.  They  are  known  ssp^^siaU 
and  metaphysical  division.  In  Phsrsical  Division.,  we  distinguish 
the  parts  of  which  an  individual  thing  or  aggregate  is  composed  : 
as  in  a  man  head,  limbs  and  trunk  :  in  a  knife  blade  and  handle. 
This  process  is  also  called  Pariition.  It  is  still  a  process  of  thought 
that  is  meant — not  the  actual  tearing  of  a  flower  to  pieces,  or 
quartering  and  beheading  of  a  man ;  it  may  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  parts  composing  either  a  determinate  individual,  or 
anj  individual  of  a  kind :  as  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand  can  be 
divided  into  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  a  plant  on  the  other 
into  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower,  or  a  forest  into  its  component 

t  trees. 
In  Metaphysical  Division,  we  distinguish  in  a  kind  its  genus 
and  differentia,  or  the  various  attributes  predicable  of  it,  and 
indoded  in  our  notion  of  it;  thus  we  may  divide  man  into  animality 
and  rationalitvi  or  sugar  into  the  colour,  texture,  solubility,  taste 
and  BO  forth  that  characterize  any  piece  of  sugar.  This  is  olv 
viously  a  division  that  can  be  carried  out  in  thought  alone.  In 
Physical  Division,  the  parts  of  an  individual  man  or  plant  may  bi* 
physically  separated  ;  and  in  Logical  Division,  when  the  genun 
is  concrctei  individual  specimens  of    tlie  infimae  species  may  be 


^ 


'  Thuu  in  the  Afi>ot'  Porphyriana  the  enumeration  of  the  orofin  Socratev, 
Plato.  &c.,  in  the  infima  speciea  man  ia  no  part  of  the  logical  diviBion.  Cf. 
Porpb.  I»aff.  c.  ii  arofia  bi  X«-y<rui  ra  roiaOra,  Sri  »{  IdtorrfTttw  (TvviiJTr)K*9  fKOOTov, 
Lv  rii  n6f>oitrfia  ui/K  &y  trr  rfXXou  rtpAe  wtrrt  to  avro  yiyotro  rir  Kara  fitpoc'  al  yap 
2»ifpaToiff  IdiOTfjTtt  owe  &y  in  Sk\ov  nvoi  raav  Kara  fupot  yivotifr  &»  al  avrai.  (Bj 
individuals  are  meant  euch  things  as  are  conatituted  each  br  pcculiaritiee> 
the  prectBc  collection  of  which  could  never  be  the  same  in  any  second 
particular;  fbr  the  peculiarities  of  Socratet  oouJd  never  occur  identically 
in  any  other  particular  individuaL} 
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exhibited  in  different  oases  in  a  museum.  But  in  Metaphysical 
Division,  thoagh  the  colour  of  sugar  may  be  exhibited  without  itfi 
taste  in  a  thing  of  another  kind— e.g.  iu  a  sample  of  salt— it  can 
never  be  exhibited  by  iteelf. 

It  should  be  further  observ'edj  for  the  better  distinguishing  of 
these  different  kinds  or  senses  of  division,  that  in  Logical  Division 
the  whole  which  is  divided  cau  l>e  predicated  of  its  parts — auit/ia/, 
e.  g.  of  tnoM,  ox,  &c. — and  indeed  unless  it  is  so  predicable  of  all  its 
parts,  the  division  is  at  faidt  j  in  Metaphysical  Division  the  parts 
can  be  predicated  (paronymously,  to  use  the  Aristotelian  expres- 
sion ^,  or  attributively)  of  the  whole — e.  g.  whiteness,  sweetness^  drc, 
(»n  each  be  predicated  of  sugar,  in  saying  that  sugar  is  white,  is 
sweet,  &c. ;  in  Physical  Division,  the  parts  can  neither  be  predi- 
cated of  the  whole  nor  the  whole  of  the  part — we  cannot  either 
say  that  a  leaf  or  stem  is  a  plant,  or  that  a  plant  is  a  leaf  or  stem. 

iA  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  relation  of  Logical  Division, 
its  rules,  to  Classification.  Just  as  the  theory  of  Detiuition,  with 
its  sharp  distinction  of  essence  and  property,  breaks  down  amidst 
the  complexity  and  variety  of  concrete  things,  so  it  is  with  the 
theory  of  Division.  Ideally  when  a  genus  is  divided  into  species, 
whether  once  or  through  several  stages,  we  ouglit  at  each  stage  to 
see  that  just  such  and  so  many  species  are  possible  iu  that  genus ; 
we  do  see  this  in  geometry,  in  the  division  for  example  of  conic 
sections  into  hyperbola,  parabola,  and  ellipse;  but  in  other  sciences 
for  the  most  part  we  must  wait  ujxjn  experience.  Now  we  do  not 
in  experience  find  that  things  fall  into  kinds  which  fit  into  any 
perfect  scheme  of  logical  division.  Any  actual  division  that  can 
be  made  therefore  of  animals,  or  plants,  or  forms  of  government, 
would  exhibit  many  logical  defects;  it  would  be  the  skeleton  of 
a  classification,  and  every  classification  involves  compromise ;  the 
things,  which  it  puts  into  the  same  class  from  one  point  of  view, 
from  another  claim  to  be  placed  in  difFerent  classes ;  all  that  was 
said  in  the  last  chapter  about  the  difficulty  of  defining  concrete 
natural  kinds  might  be  re{>eated  to  show  the  difficulty  of  classifying 
them ;  and  the  same  reasons  which  prevent  our  satisfactorily 
continuing  a  division  down  to  a  point  at  which  it  would  find 
a  separate  specific  concept  for  every  individual  prevent  our  Matt4- 

«mp«rf>ia  d<  Xrycrai  otra  aw6  rwot  diaiftiporra  rfj  nrwari  nji*  Kara  roCfOfm 
wpoQtjyopinw  ix*h  '^^o*'  ^^  ^V^  ypnfifiariKt}s  6  ypa/AfiartKnt  rai  oTrtl  r^c  aviptias 
Aat^ftt'uH,  Cat,  i.  !•  12.  (That  is  jiaronymous  which  receives  its  designation 
from  Bomething  with  a  diiTorcnce  in  inflexion,  as  a  ^mnianan  from 
f^rammar  and  a  courageouB  man  from  courage.)  The  Latin  for  vap<iivvpo¥  ia 
denominatum  or  dtnominativum,  according  as  the  subject  or  its  attribute  is 
nie&ut. 
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[_/ae)!or?7y  classifying  them  at  all.  Classification  i8,a8  Jevons  called 
t',  a  t4?ntative  operation;  its  results  are  provisional;  discovery 
ay  reveal  new  species^  and  show  that  characters  which  have  been 
pposed  always  to  g-o  together  may  be  separated,  or  those  hitherto 
considered  incompatible  combined  in  the  same  individual ;  there 
are  limits  indeed  to  this,  for  there  are  '  laws  of  nature '  with  which 
all  particulars  must  be  consistent;  but  many  of  the  *  laws  of  nature ' 
themselves  rest  on  the  same  evidence  on  which  our  elassitications  are 
constructed. 

Thus  the  ideal  which  Logical  Division  seta  before  us  is  very 
different  from  anything*  which  Classilication  achieves.  The  first 
is  or  would  be  an  a  priori  process ;  by  which  is  meant  that  it  would 
fain  develop  specific  from  generic  concepts  not  indeed  prior  to  any 
experience  of  those  objects  which  belong  to  the  various  species  of 
the  genus  divided,  but  with  a  perception  that  the  species  revealed 
in  experience  are  such  as  must  necessarily  have  existed  in  that  genus. 
Classification  is  an  a  posteriori  process ;  it  appeals  for  support  to 
the  factfi  of  the  order  of  phenomena  which  we  are  classifying,  and 
argues  that  the  facts  could  only  be  thus  on  the  assumption  of 
connexions  of  attributes  such  as  the  proposed  classes  imply  ;  it  does 
not  attempt  to  show  that  attributes  could  be  connected  in  individuals 
of  the  genus  in  no  other  ways  than  these.  Logical  Division  again 
is  exhaustive,  and  the  constituent  species  which  it  establishes  are 
not  to  overlap;  but  a  classification  may  have  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  individuals  which  might  with  ei^ual  right  be  referred  to  either 
of  two  co-ordinate  classes,  or  seem  to  fall  between  them,  or  outside 
them  alL  For  these  reasons,  Division,  as  treated  in  a  textbook  of 
Logic,  is  apt  to  seem  unreal  and  fanciful  to  any  one  familiar  with 
the  work  of  scientific  classification  ;  its  rules  seem  framed  to  suit 
not  the  world  he  has  to  deal  with  but  a  fictitious  world  of  the 
logician's  imagination  ;  the  consideration  of  a  process  which,  outside 
geometry,  can  scarcely  be  illustrated  by  examples  except  by  mutilat- 
ing facts,  is  denounced  as  a  barren  pastime.  And  there  is  justice 
in  the  denunciation,  when  Division,  or  Definition,  is  studied  without 
reference  to  the  recalcitrant  facts,  and  on  its  formal  side  alone.  But 
if  we  realize  with  what  great  abatements  the  rules  of  Definition  and 
Division  can  be  fulfilled  in  the  actual  clasaification  of  contTcte  farts, 
we  may  yet  profitably  study  these  rules,  as  counsels  and  not  precepts. 
That  is  the  best  classification  which  conforms  to  them  most  closely. 
The  case  of  the  logician  may  be  compared  with  the  case  of  the 
geometer.  The  geometer  studies  such  figures  as  he  conceives,  and 
he  believes  that  his  conclusions  are  true  of  the  squares  or  triangles 
that  exist  eternally  in  space,  bounded  by  the  distances  between 
points  therein  ;  but  he  does  not  imagine  they  would  apply  without 
qualification  to  a  equare  table,  or  a  triangular  lawn.     The  figures 

•  Princij}ies  of  Science,  c.  xxi.  p.  689,  2nd  ed. 
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[of  these  concrete  objects  are  much  more  complex  than  a  sinipli* 
square  or  triangle.  So  (though  the  cases  are  not  identif^I)  thr 
lo^cian  studies  the  problem  of  classiiication  as  it  presents  itself  tu 
thought;  but  is  prepared  to  expect  that  concrete  things  are  cross- 
related  to  each  other  in  far  too  complicated  a  manner  for  any  eing-le 
and  simple  scheme  of  classification  to  embrace  thcjn  as  they  stand. 
We  must  consider  aspects  of  thera,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  what 
various  forms  some  partic\ilar  property  may  assume,  and  under 
what  conditions.  In  tracing  a  property  through  all  the  phases  in 
which  it  appears  in  different  instances,  we  are  in  a  sense  pursuing; 
a  genus  into  its  species ;  we  are  realizing  its  generic  identity  under 
divers  forms,  and  this  is  part  of  the  business  of  a  logical  division. 
The  things  themselves  which  we  have  to  classify,  if  we  take  them 
in  their  completeness,  cannot  be  caged  in  a  neat  logical  arrange- 
ment ;  yet  even  so,  the  ranking  of  them  in  genera  and  species  at  alJ, 
which  is  not  the  work  of  logic,  but  the  natural  bias  of  our  thought 
(for  the  distinction  of  man  and  animal  is  older  than  that  of  species 
and  genus),  implies  an  effort  at  such  arrangement ;  the  logician  doen 
no  more  than  render  explicit  the  aims  which  underlie  all  classifica- 
tion :  except  that  the  form  of  his  theory  takes  too  little  account  of 
the  modifications  which  are  imposed  by  the  particular  nature  of  the 
subject-matter  with  which  we  have  to  deal.] 


CHAPTER  VI 


OF  THE  INTENSION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  TERMS 


It  was  observed  by  Aristotle ',  that  in  one  sense  the  genus  is  in 
the  species,  in  another  sense  the  species  is  in  the  genus.    '  Animal ' 

in  'man'^  in  the  sense  that  you  cannot  be  a  man  without 
being  an  animal,  so  that  being  animal  ie  included  in  being  man. 
'  Man '  is  in  '  animal  'j  in  the  bense  that  among  the  forms  of  animal 
nature,  man  is  included. 

In  the  te<!hnical  language  of  later  Logic,  this  distinction  may 
be  expressed  by  saying  that  in  intension  the  species  includes  the 
genns,  in  extension  is  included  in  it. 

The  Intension  of  a  term  verbal  is  what  we  intend  by  it,  or 
what  we  mean  by  it  when  predicated  of  any  subject':  the  ex- 
teoBion  is  all  that  standn  subordinated  to  it  a«  to  a  genus,  the 
variety  of  kinds  over  which  the  predication  of  the  term  may 
extendi  If  by  term  we  mean  the  concept,  or  what  is  thought  of, 
the  extension  is  the  variety  of  species  in  which  a  common  character 
is  exhibited,  the  intension  the  common  character  exhibited  in  this 
variety.  The  distinction  may  be  more  readily  apprehended,  if  it 
is  noticed  that  we  analyse  the  intension  of  a  term  in  defining 
it,  and  break  up  its  extension  in  dividing  it. 

It  is  clear  that  as  between  two  terms  subordinated  one  to  the  other 
in  a  clamfication,  the  higher,  or  superordinate,  must  always  have 
the  greater  extension;  animal,  for  example,  is  a  term  of  wider 
extension  than  maUf  and  conic  section  than  ellijj^e ;  for  the  concept 

r*  animal '  extends  or   applies   to  much  besides  man,  and  that  of 
»  Phya.  d.  iii.  210»  17-19.     Cf.  p.  118,  tupm. 
'  I  do  not  wibU  to  imply  that  we  may  not  'intend'  the  aame  by  a  term 
when  it  is  subject  of  a  proposition,  as  when  it  is  predicate.    But  as  in 
the  subject  the  extension  may  be  more  prominent  than  the  intension,  while 
the  predicate  is  alwavs  understood  primarily  in  intension,  the  expression  in 
the  text  ie  less  ambif^uous  than  if  1  aaid  *  What  we  mean  by  it  in  a  propo- 
tttion  '.    Cf.  m/m,  c.  ix. 
*  For  another  u«e  cf.  p.  128  jj.,  in//ici. 
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*  conic  section  '  to  hyperbola  and  parabola,  as  well  as  to  ellipee  ^ 
Many  hold  also,  that  the  t^uperordinate  term,  aa  it  is  of  greater 
extension,  so  is  of  lest;  intension ;  less  being  meant  by  calling  any- 
thing an  animal  than  by  oalling  it  a  man ;  or  by  the  term  '  conic 
ttection  \  than  by  the  term  *  ellipse  '.  Hence  it  ha*;  been  said  that 
the  extension  and  intension  of  terms  vary  inversely :  '  when  the 
intent  of  meaning  of  a  term  is  increased,  the  extent  is  decreased; 
and  vice  versa,  when  the  extent  is  increased,  the  intent  is  decreased. 
In  short  as  one  is  increased,  the  other  is  decreased/  ^ 

This  inverse  relation  of  intension  and  extension  in  terms  may  be 
illustrated  not  only  by  reference  to  classification^  but  in  another 
way.  We  may  take  any  term,  such  as  CAritlian,  and  qualify  it  by 
an  adjective  or  adjectival  phrase :  as  if  we  were  to  say  *  Armenian 
Christian '  or  '  Christian  of  Caesar's  household '  ;  by  the  qualifica- 
tion we  clearly  make  a  term  o£  narrower  exten:»ion  than  '  Christian ' 
simply,  for  we  conceive  that  there  may  be  Christians  not  Arme- 
nians, or  not  of  Caesar^s  household ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  add 
to  the  intension,  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  concept  of  a  Christian  to 
be  an  Armenian,  or  of  the  household  of  Caesar. 

Still,  when  we  thus  qualify  a  general  or  an  abstract  term,  we  are 
instituting  a  sort  of  classification ;  we  make  an  Armenian  species 
within  the  genus  Christian^  or  a  class,  say,  of  bright  colours  within 
the  genus  colour.  Therefore  we  may  say  generally  that  it  is  only 
to  terms  in  a  classification,  and  in  one  '  series  of  subordination '  in  it, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  inverse  relation  of  intension  and  extension 
applies.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  compare  in  this  matter  such  dif- 
ferent concepts  as  democracy  and  Heam-engine ;  it  is  even  unmeaning 
to  compare  terms  belonging  to  the  same  classification  but  to  different 
lines,  or  '  series  of  subordination  ',  in  it ;  bird  and  TeptiU^  for 
example,  both  belong  to  a  classification  of  animals,  but  are  not 
subordinate  one  to  the  other,  and  nobody  can  well  tell  which  has 
the  greater  intension,  nor  if  that  were  decided  would  he  be  able  to 
infer  from  the  decision,  which  had  the  greater  extension,  or  com- 
prised the  larger  number  of  subordinate  species. 

'  Forph.  /soj^.  c.  viii  m  xa  /uV  >«'«;  frX<o»{ct  rjj  rii*  wr'  aura  fiduK  letptoxSt 
rA  d<  (Zdn  rMf  ytvitir  vXtoya^t*  rait  oiKtlais  dia<f>opats.  (Further,  genera  exceed 
■peciea  in  the  cotnpaas  of  the  species  under  them,  species  genera  in  the  dif- 
ferentiae  belonging  to  them.) 

"  Jevons,  i'rincipies  of  Science,  2nd  ed.,  c.  ii.  p.  26.  Cf.  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
Jjectures  on  Logic^  viii,  1l  xxv  ;  Thomaon,  Z^ir«  of  Thought^  §  28  ;  Bain, 
Logic^  Deductive,  p.  31  ('  the  greater  the  one  the  leM  the  other '), 
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Applying  only  to  terms  subordinated  one  to  another  in  a  clasfii- 

ktion,  the  doctrine  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  claGsifi- 
"cation,  as  a  series  of  terms  so  related  that  eaeh  is  of  wider  extension 
and  narrower  intension  than  the  next  below  it. 

Now  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  idea  is  just.  The 
leric  term  undoubtedly  exceeds  the  specific  in  extension,  but  does 

fall  short  in  int«Dbion  ?  This  question  may  be  put  in  another 
form :  is  the  process  of  classification  one  of  mere  aUfracfion  ?  do 
1  form  a  generic  concept  from  specific  concepts  merely  by  leaving 
out  part  of  the  latter,  and  attending  only  to  the  remainder  ?  If 
(lur  concepts  of  species  and  genus  were  constituted  by  sets  of  attri- 
butes disconnected  but  coincident,  then  this  would  be  the  case. 
The  generic  concept  would  be  formed  by  picking  out  from  several 
»eta  those  attributes,  or  marks,  which  occur  in  them  all ;  it  would 
Gontain  fewer  marks,  or  be  of  less  intension,  in  the  same  sort 
of  way  as  one  mau  may  have  fewer  decorations  thaiL  another.  On 
these  principles  the  nature  of  a  classification  might  be  satisfactorily 
expressed  by  the  following  symbols  : — 


ah 

I 


ac 


ad 


if 


abg 


I 
acb 


aci 


I 
adj 


adk 


adl 


k 


But  we  have  seen  ^  that  the  genus  is  not  something  which  can  be 
got  by  any  process  of  subtraction  from  the  species ;  it  is  not  the 
same  in  all  its  species,  and  does  not  enter  uuchauged  into  them  all 
as  water  into  every  pipe  that  leads  from  a  common  cistern.  Yon 
cannot  form  a  concept  of  it  apart  from  all  the  species,  as  a  can 
be  read  and  written  apart  from  other  letters  with  which  it  may  be 
combined.  Attributes  that  are  really  independent,  such  as  blnCj 
and  sweet,  and  heavy,  can  be  thus  conceived  apart ;  but  they 
cannot  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  genus  and  species  ^. 
If  we  look  at  terms  which  arc  really  in  a  relation  of  genus  and 


*  Cf.  p.  69.  supra, 

'  And  therefore  the  introduction  of  differeDtiae  into  a  division  which  are 
not  differentiae  of  those  before  them  is  not  Kara  to  oftBov,  cf.  iupfa,  p.  116, 
though  they  may  still  be  such  of  which  only  the  genus  from  which  we  started 

susceptible. 
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I 
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species,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  wider  term  has  the  less  meaning 
Take  animal  and  man ;  if  I  eay  of  anything  that  it  is  an 
animal,  I  certainly  convey  less  information  ahout  it  than  if  I  eay 
it  is  a  man  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  concept  animal  is  of 
less  intension  than  fnan.  For  it  mui^t  be  noted,  tliat  I  should  not 
say  of  anything  that  it  is  animaf,  but  an  animal ;  which  implies 
that  I  am  aware  of  other  animalu,  and  that  the  concept  anhnat 
includes  alternatives^  among  which  I  am  at  present  doubtful  how 
to  choose.  But  if  so,  the  generic  concept  would  seem  to  exceed 
the  specific  in  intension  ;  '  animal '  means  'man,  or  horse,  or  ox,  or 
ass,  or  some  other  form  in  which  the  general  nature  of  an  animal 
may  manifest  itself'.  As  we  become  familiar  with  the  infinite 
variety  of  animal  life,  the  term  comes  to  mean  not  less  to  uh, 
but  more. 

Or  take  another  illustration.  Say  that  a  boy  first  makes  ac- 
quaintance with  the  steam-engine  in  the  form  of  railway  locomo- 
tives. For  a  long  time  the  terra  means  tliat  to  him  ;  but  by  and  by 
he  meets  in  his  experience  with  traction-engines,  ship's-engines,  and 
the  stationary  engines  of  a  factory.  His  earlier  concept  of  a 
steam-engine — the  earlier  intension  of  the  term  for  him — will 
alter;  much  which  ho  included  at  first  in  it,  because  he  found  it  in 
all  railway  locomotives,  he  will  learn  to  be  unessential — first  run- 
ning on  rails,  then  the  familiar  shape,  then  the  moving  from  place 
to  place.  And  according  to  the  doctrine  before  us,  he  will  leave 
oat  from  the  concept  one  point  after  another,  and  at  the  end  his 
notion  of  a  steam-engine  will  be  the  unexcised  residuum.  But 
surely  hiu  notion  of  a  steam-cugine  will  have  become  richer  and 
not  poorer  in  the  process;  it  is  not  that  he  finds  that  a  steam- 
engine  need  not  run  on  rails,  so  much  as  that  it  may  run  on  the 
roads,  nor  that  its  familiar  shape  is  unessential,  so  much  as  that  it 
Diay  be  built  in  quite  a  different  manner ;  nor  that  it  need  not 
move  from  place  to  place,  so  much  as  that  it  may  work  as  a  J 
stationary  engine.  It  becomes  a  genus  to  him,  because  it  becomes 
a  thing  of  alternative  possibilities;  and  the  experience  which  leadt^ 
him  to  extend  the  term  to  new  kinds  of  objects  leads  him  to  use  ■ 
it  with  a  wider  range  of  meaning.  It  is  true  that  in  bccomin*; 
generic,  the  term  comes  to  have  a  less  definite  meanintr.  when 
applied  to  any  object ;  but  in  itself  it  does  not  come  1 
meaning. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  inverse  relation  of  cxtenRion  and  intension  in 

8  seems  therefore  wrong;    it  misrepresents  the  nature  of   a 

ficatioD.     But  a  doctrine  which  has  been  accepted  so  widely  of 

late  ^,  and  seems  at  first  sight  so  plausible,  must  have  some  degree 

of  joBtification.     Its  justificatioD,  or  excuse,  seems  fourfold. 

1.  The  thought  which  general  terms  suggest  to  the  mind  is 
often  vague^  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  they  less  suggest 
a  definite  sensible  object.  We  do  not  realize  all  the  alternative 
pOBfiibilities  involved  in  animal  nature  each  time  that  we  use  the 
term  animal.  Hence  in  the  term  of  wider,  as  compared  with  that 
of  narrower,  extension  there  is  often  little  definite;  and  we  are  apt 
to  suppose  instead  tbat  there  is  a  definite  little.  This  error  is 
encouraged  by  mistaking  for  thouglit  the  imagery  that  accompanies 
thinking.  The  nature  of  this  imagery  differs  with  different  people, 
and  any  illustration  can  be  only  arbitrary.  But  it  might  well  be 
that  when  the  notion  of  man  or  horse  rose  in  one's  mind,  he 
pictured  to  himself  the  look  of  either  with  fair  completeness ;  but 
that  with  the  notion  of  animal  there  went  the  kind  of  image  which 
a  child  would  draw  of  a  quadruped — four  lines  sticking  out  of  an 
elongated  trapezium,  with  a  few  more  for  the  head  and  tail  There 
is  less  detail  in  such  an  image  than  in  that  of  a  horse  or  a  man ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  might  hence  be  led  to  suppose 
there  was  less  intension  in  the  notion. 

2*  Oar  actual  classifications,  as  we  have  seen,  fall  short  of 
rfection  in  many  respects ;  we  often  do  not  understand  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  various  characteristics  of  an  organic  kind,  or  of 
the  various  properties  of  an  elementary  substance.  In  these  circum- 
stances, we  are  compelled  at  times  to  fix  on  certain  characters 
^as  constituting  a  genus,  and  then  distiibute  into  species  the  objects 
^H|  which  they  are  found  by  means  of  attributes  whose  connexion 
^^■ith  these  characters  we  cannot  conceive.  For  example,  there  is 
HK  far-reaching  division  of  flowering  plants  (already  referred  to)  into 
monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons,  based  on  the  number  of  the  seed- 
leaves;  but  in  these  two  classes  the  sub-classes  are  distinguished 
by  various  characteristics  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  stamens  are  inserted,  &c.    Now  we  are  ignorant  why 

*  There  are,  however,  eminent  names  on  the  other  side,  e.^.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Bradlej.  Prof.  BoBaD(|uet,  and  R.  h.  Nettleehip.  Cf.  especially  section  xi  of 
the  *  Lectures  on  Logic'  in  The  Phihnoiihical  SemaitM  of  B,  L,  SettUakip, 
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a  plant  with  two  seed-leaves  should  be  capable  of  one  series 
flower-developments,  and  a  plant  with  one  seed-leaf  of  another 
series;  the  number  of  seed-leaves  is,  for  all  we  can  see,  an  irrelevant 
character;  thoogh  it  cannot  really  be  so;  and  the  concept  of 
dicotyledon  or  monocotyledon  is  complete,  without  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  flower.  Here  therefore  the  intension  of  the 
wider  term  is  less  than  that  of  the  narrower.  To  the  botanist 
the  term  Dichlamydeae,  whose  extension  is  less  than  that  of 
Dicotyledon,  means  plants  which  in  the  first  place  have  two  seed- 
leaves,  and  over  and  alcove  that  have  both  calyx  and  corolla ;  the  term 
Dicotyledon  means  merely  a  plant  with  two  seed-leaves.  Snch 
cases  give  colour  to  the  doctrine,  that  where  terms  are  subordinated 
one  to  the  other,  the  intcmsion  varies  inversely  with  the  extension  ; 
but  they  do  not  embody  the  true  spirit  of  a  classification. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  a  term  may  be  qualified  by  an  adjective 
which  is  really  an  accident  of  it:  by  which  is  meant  that  the 
adjectival  concept  is  an  addition  to  the  original  concept,  rather 
than  a  further  determination  of  it;  as  when  we  qxialify  the  term 
Christian  (which  implies  a  certain  religions  belief)  with  the 
adjective  Armenian  (which  implies  a  certain  nationality) — there 
being  no  necessary  connexion  between  creed  and  race,  but  any  variety 
of  one  being  capable  of  coinciding  in  individuals  with  any  variety 
of  the  other.  These  cases  (to  which  those  considered  in  the  last 
paragraph  approximate)  bear  out  the  doctrine  of  inverse  relation,  so 
far  as  they  go.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  they  only  bear  it  out, 
because  they  have  been  as  it  were  constructed  to  do  so.  Wc  take 
a  term,  and  qualify  it  by  an  adjective  which  in  the  first  place 
is  known  not  to  be  commensurate  with  it  (and  therefore  narrows  the 
extension),  and  in  the  second  j)laee  is  not  implied  in  it  in  any  way 
as  a  possible  development  of  it :  so  that  it  is  a  sheer  addition  to 
whatever  intension  the  original  term  possesaed.  Then  we  call 
attention  to  the  fa<?t  that  in  the  original  term,  and  the  term 
compoBed  of  it  and  of  an  adjective,  extension  and  intension  vary 
inversely.  Of  course  they  do,  because  we  have  carefully  arranged 
it,  by  BO  qualifying  the  original  term  that  they  must.  But  it  is 
ridiculous  to  infer  from  this,  that  in  all  tenus,  where  one  is  of 
wider  extension  than  the  other,  its  intension  is  less,  Be<.>ause  this 
holds  where  the  terms  are  not  related  as  genus  and  species  should 
be,  it  must  not  be  concluded  to  hold  where  they  are  so  related. 
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4.  It  may  still  be  felt  that  there  is  more  trath  in  the  doctrine 
than  ha6  been  conceded.  Take  the  moet  unimpeachable  examples 
ot  genws  and  species,  ench  as  triangle,  with  its  species  equilateml. 
isosceles  and  scalene.  Can  we  not  and  do  we  not  form  a  notion  of 
triangle  which  includes  those  points  in  which  equilateral,  isosceles, 
and  scalene  agree,  but  none  of  those  in  which  they  differ?  and 
may  not  this  notion  be  perfectly  precise  and  definite?  and  if  such 
be  the  intension  of  the  genus-term,  is  it  not  less  than  that  of  the 
species-term  ?  We  must  admit  that  this  is  possible.  In  the  words 
of  R.  L.  Nettleehip 'j  'we  may,  for  convenience'  sake,  mentally 
hold  apart  a  certain  fraction  of  the  fact ;  for  instance,  f/te  minimum 
ofmeaninf^  ickich  justijlet  la  in  ufing  the  tcord  '' triangularity^**,  "We 
may  call  this  the  generic  triangle,  and  distinguish  it  from  particular 
forms  of  triangle.'  But  the  true  intension  of  the  term  is  not  the 
'minimum  of  meaning'  with  which  we  can  use  it,  but  its  'full 
meaning'. 

What  has  been  so  far  said  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
intension  and  extension  in  terms  may  perhaps  be  rendered  clearer 
to  some  as  follows.  Wherever  we  have  species  of  a  genus,  or 
distinguishable  varieties  of  a  common  notion,  we  may  contrat^t 
the  unity  which  they  present  with  the  variety.  To  attend  to  the 
intension  is  to  attend  to  the  clement  of  unity :  to  attend  to  the 
extension  is  to  attend  to  the  element  of  variety.  Sometimes  we 
are  more  interested  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  When 
Socrates  in  the  Meno  asks  what  is  \'irtue,  and  Meno  begins 
describing  the  virtue  of  a  man,  the  virtue  of  a  woman,  and  so  forth, 
Socrates  explains  that  he  wants  to  know  what  virtue  is  as  one  in  all 
these,  and  not  what  the  divers  virtues  are ;  in  later  language,  he 
wished  for  the  intension  and  not  the  extension  of  the  term. 
Aristotle  remarks  '  that  an  enumeration  of  these  different  virtues 
and  a  description  of  them  severally  arc  more  valuable  than  a  vague 
statement  of  their  common  nature :  i.  c.  that  here  at  any  rate  tlie 
element  of  variety  was  more  worth  consideration  than  the  element 
of  unity,  if  either  is  to  be  neglected.  But  if  the  two  are  realized 
together,  the  unity  of  the  superordinate  whole  must  be  seen  as  the 
more  comprehensive  unity,  not  as  the  more  jejune  extract.  So 
fax  however  as  we  cannot  realize  them  together,  and   see  their 

•  PhUoBophical  Rtmaint,  \.  p.  220.    The  italics  are  mine. 
■  Plat.  Men.  71  D-72D  :  Ar.  Pel.  a,  xiii.  1260*  20-28. 
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net-essary  connexion,  it  will  have  the  character  of  the  jejune  er 
tract  and  be  a  whole  of  less  meaning,  even  although  we  know 
that  the  variety  of  species  into  which  it  enters  is  great;  and  in 
these  conditions,  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  less  intension. 

It  follows,  that  in  reference  to  an  injfma  specie^^  or  a  notion 
within  whose  unity  we  recognize  no  conceptual  variety,  intension 
and  extension  are  indistinguiHhablo.  The  equilateral  triangle  may 
differ  in  the  length  of  its  sides ;  and  we  may  if  we  like  regard  this 
difference  as  constituting  a  variety  in  the  notion  of  equilateral 
triangle.  But  if  we  do  not— if  we  conceive  the  particular  length 
of  the  sides  to  constitute  no  difference  in  the  equilateral  triangle — 
then  we  recognize  no  such  variety  in  the  unity  as  makes  the 
distinction  of  intension  and  extension  possible.  The  nature  of 
equilateral  triangle  Is  not  shown  in  species  that  are  distinguished 
within  that  unity,  but  in  that  unity  itself.  The  two  aspects  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  coincide,  or  rather,  do  not  fall  apart 

But  it  may  be  said  that  even  if  there  are  no  distinguishable 
species  of  equilateral  triangle,  there  are  very  many  distinguishable 
equilateral  triangles.  Two  interlaced  equilateral  triangles  are 
a  favourite  gymbol  in  the  decoration  of  Christian  buildings ;  and  the 
number  of  equilateral  triangles  delineated  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
windows  of  churches  alone  must  be  past  counting.  Do  not  all  these 
and  others  form  the  extension  of  the  term,  and  are  not  they 
distinguishable  from  its  intension  ? 

We  have  treated  the  extension  of  the  term  as  'the  variety  of 
^W^  over  which  its  predication  may  extend';  the  variety  which 
we  conceive  within  a  unity.  We  have  dealt  throughout  with 
a  relation  of  general  terms  or  notions ;  the  development  of  variety 
within  the  unity  of  a  conceptual  or  logical  whole  has  been  regarded 
as  stopping  with  whatever  we  take  as  infimae  ^peciet.  The  exten* 
sion  of  a  term  is,  however, sometimes  understood  to  be  not  the  various 
conceptually  distinct  forms  which  are  included  within  the  unity 
of  a  single  whole  (like  the  various  virtues,  or  species  of  animal  or 
plant,  or  kinds  of  conic  section,  or  sources  of  income),  but  various 
individual  instances  in  which  a  common  nature  is  realized.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  extension  of  man  is  not  Aryan  and  Semitic, 
Negro  and  Berber,  &c.,  but  Socrates  and  Plato,  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
&c.;  the  extension  of  triangle  is  not  equilateral, isosceles  and  scalene, 
hut  the  triangles  on    particular   church   walls  and   windows   or 
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elsewhere;  the  extension  of  colour  is  not  red^  blue^  and  green,  but 
the  particular  display  of  colour  in  every  portion  of  the  sk}^  or  blade 
o£  ^rass,  or  fmgment  of  an  army  jacket.  And  the  contrast  of 
extension  and  intension  is  no  longer  the  contrast  of  variety  and 
nnitj  in  a  notion  or  concept,  but  that  between  individuals  and  the 
«H)mmon  character  which  makes  them  individuals  of  a  kind. 

This  view  has  never  prevailed  in  respect  of  abstract  terms.  No 
doubt  qualities  have  their  instances ;  the  wbiteness  of  this  page  and 
that  of  the  next  are  each  an  instance  of  whiteness.  But  it  is  the 
function  of  abstraction  to  consider  the  quality  in  its  identity,  and  to 
ignore  the  difference  between  the  concrete  instances  in  which  it  is 
znanifeeted ;  let  the  quality  differ  qualitatively,  as  the  whiteness  of 
milk  does  from  that  of  snow,  and  we  may  be  interested  in  the 
difference  ;  but  if  it  differs  only  nntnerically,  as  the  whiteness  in  one 
patch  of  snow  from  the  whiteness  in  the  next,  we  ignore  it.  "We 
may  be  separately  interested  in  the  various  concrete  things  which 
exhibit  the  same  quality,  but  the  very  purpose  and  nature  of  the 
abstraction  which  we  perform  in  considering  the  quality  is  to  treat 
it  as  the  same  in  these  instances,  and  to  ignore  their  difference. 
With  concrete  terms  it  is  otherwise;  an  attention  to  the  identity  of 
finan  in  Socrates  and  Plato  does  not  exclude  our  interest  in  them  as 
separate  individuals ;  and  it  is  of  concrete  terms  that  individual 
instances  are  sometimes  taken  to  constitute  the  extension. 

Now  we  need  not  quarrel  with  this  use  of  the  word ;  but  it  is 
important  to  see  that  we  are  introducing  a  new  distinction.  The 
relation  of  man  to  animal,  or  of  negro  to  man,  the  relation  which  we 
recognize  between  species  and  genus,  is  not  the  same  as  the  relation 
of  Socrates  to  man  or  animal,  the  relation  between  an  individual 
and  its  kind  or  universal.  The  inverse  relation  of  extension  and 
intension  of  which  we  have  spoken  does  not  hold,  except  between 
notions  or  universals  ;  if  the  extension  of  a  term  is  the  individual 
instances,  it  is  meaningless.  The  individual  instances  may  be  more 
or  fewer,  but  what  is  meant  by  the  common  term  predicated  of  them 
all  remains  the  same.  We  saw  how  the  intension  of  the  term  animal 
might  from  one  point  of  view  be  said  to  increase,  as  a  man  becomes 
acquainted  with  fresh  forms  of  animal  life  ;  and  how  from  another 
point  of  vieWy  because  what  at  first  he  might  have  regarded  as 
essential  to  an  animal  turns  out  not  to  be  indispensable,  it  might  be 
said  to  dimini&bj  shrinking  to  a  jejune  residuum.     But  whicbever 
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way  we  look  at  it,  it  is  only  acquaintance  with  fresh  /orm9  of 
animals  that  produces  this  result :  a  mere  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  one's  acquaintance  would  produce  no  such  effect  The  intenBion 
of  the  term  tah^  does  not  increase  and  decrease  with  the  iluctua- 
tioDB  of  the  birth-rate^ ;  when  guineas  were  called  in^  the  term  did 
not  alter  its  intension.  Intension  has  nothing  to  do  with  actual 
existence.  There  may  never  have  been  a  perfectly  just  man  ;  and 
yet  we  mean  something  by  perfect  justice.  The  dodo  is  extinct,  but 
dodo  would  not  have  less  intension  if  the  bird  were  as  common  as 
the  sparrow.'  As  it  is,  the  chaffinch  is  commoner  than  the  goldfinch, 
but  there  is  not  any  consequent  difference  io  intension  between  the 
two  terms. 

We  may  therefore  mean  as  we  please,  by  the  extension  of  a  con- 
crete term,  either  the  distinguishable  species  or  the  individualt: 
included  under  it ;  but  we  must  not  treat  the  relation  of  extension 
and  intension  as  the  same  in  both  eases.  It  is  true  that  concrete 
individuals  of  one  kind  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their 
characters ;  and  if  we  attend  sufficiently  to  these  distinctions,  then 
as  our  acquaintance  extends  our  conception  of  the  variety  of  which 
the  kind  is  susceptible  enlarges.  Unobservant  people  may  be 
familiar  all  their  lives  with  earwigs,  without  recognizing  the  richness 
of  earwig  nature  as  diversely  displayed  in  divers  individuals.  The 
least  obser\'ant  of  us  have  the  richness  of  human  nature  forced  to 
some  extent  upon  our  attention.  But  so  far  as  our  growing 
experience  of  life  leads  us  to  realize  more  fnlly  the  variety  of  human 
nature,  it  is  not  because  the  men  we  meet  differ  numerically,  but 
because  they  differ  in  character  from  one  another.  With  a  kind  Uke 
man,  where  the  differences  of  character  between  different  individuais 
are  so  closely  noted,  it  might  seem  that  as  the  individuals  are  con- 
ceptually distingnished,  therefore  in  passing  from  man  to  Socrates 
and  Plato  we  are  only  carrying  on  the  same  prooen  of  thought 
which  we  had  employed  in  distinguishing  within  the  genus  animal 
the  species  o£  man  and  horse  and  ox.     That  is  not  so.     Man  is  not 
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>  Bradley's  Logic,  p.  158. 

'  If  intension  find  extension  varied  inveraely,  and  bj  extension  were  meant 
the  various  individiiala,  then  the  intension  of  dodo  should  become  infinite 
when  the  gpecies  became  extinct.  Perhaps  it  might  be  replied  that  past  as 
well  as  present  individuals  are  included  in  the  extension  ;  but  if  there  never 
has  been  nor  can  be  a  body  moving  freely  in  space,  that  term  at  least 
should  have  an  infinite  intension. 
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less  an  aniversal  notion  because  it  is  nrore  specific  than  animal ;  and 
if  we  were  merely  farther  specifying  our  conception  of  man  in  the 
case  of  Socrates,  Socrates  would  be  an  universal  notion  too.  But 
Socrates  is  an  iudividual  j  and  I  cannot  arrive  at  individuality  by 
any  specification  of  a  general  notion.  Socrates  is  distinguished 
conceptually  from  Plato  ;  but  that  is  not  the  whole  of  the  distinction^ 
for  they  exist  in  the  concrete. 

In  place  of  the  words  Extension  and  Intension,  various  writers 
ve  used  others  to  mark  the  same  distinction ;  and  in  particular, 
since  the  publication  of  J.  S.  Mill's  Lo(/ic  \  the  words  Denotation 
and  Connotation  have  come  into  favour  for  Extension  and  Inten- 
sion respectively.  Mill  claimed  for  these  that  they  possess  an 
advantage  in  the  existence  of  the  corresponding;  verbs,  to  denote 
and  to  connotCy  which  other  expressions  do  not  possess ;  we  may 
speak  of  a  term  denoting  or  connoting  this  or  that,  but  we  should 
have  to  use  a  periphrasis  and  say  that  so  and  so  constituted  the 
intension,  or  was  included  in  the  extension,  of  a  term.  Though 
this  is  a  real  advantage,  yet  in  other  respects  the  terms  which  he 
selects  seem  to  be  ill  chosen.  Extension  suggests,  what  we  want  to 
convey,  the  range  of  species  over  which  the  application  of  a  generic 
extends;  Denotation  does  not.  Moreover,  usage  allows  ufi 
ually  to  say  that  a  species  or  an  individual  is  denoted  by  a  term ; 
if  either  is  the  more  natural  expression,  it  is  perhaps  the  latter ; 
and  so  the  very  reference  to  individuals  which  we  wish  to  avoid  is 
foisted  on  us.  Again,  Intension  naturally  Buggests  what  we  intend 
or  mean  by  a  term ;  Connotation  suggests  not  that,  but  eome  sub- 
sidiary meaning,  a  meaning  additional  to  some  other.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  convenient  if  the  term  Connotation  were  dropped,  or 
restored  to  its  original  signification  (according  to  which  nomen 
connotaiivum  meant  an  attributive  term),  and  if  Denotation  were 
distinguished  from  Extension  as  reference  to  individuals  from  refer- 
ence to  subordinate  species.  We  could  then  say  that  animal 
denoted  Socrates  and  Bucephalus,  but  that  man  and  h<yr9€  were  part 
of  its  extension. 

Such  an  emancipation  from  what  seems  to  be  an  unhappy 
phraseology  may,  however,  be  too  much  to  hope  for.  But  from 
a  doctrine  which  Mill  used  his  phraseology  to  express  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  emancipate  ourselves.     Mill  drew  a  distinction 
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between  connotatite  and  non^onnot'Utive  names,  which  he  described 
as  being  '  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  point  out,  and  one  of  those  which  ^  deepest  into 
the  nature  of  language '.  There  are,  however,  no  non-connotative 
names. 

The  distinction  bad  better  be  stated  in  his  own  words.  *  A  dod* 
connotative  term  is  one  which  signifies  a  subject  only^  or  an  attri- 
bute only.  A  connotative  term  is  one  which  denotes  a  subject,  and 
implies  an  attribute.  By  a  subject  is  here  meant  anything  that 
poesesses  attributes.  Thus  John,  or  London^  or  England,  are  names 
y  which  signify  a  subject  only.  Whiteness,  length,  virtue,  signify  an 
^  attribute  only.  None  of  these  names,  therefore,  are  connotative.  I 
But  ichitet  long^  vifluout^  are  connotative.  The  word  white,  denotes 
all  white  things,  as  snow,  paper,  the  foam  of  the  sea,  &c.,  and 
implies,  or  in  the  language  of  the  schoolmen  ^,  eonno/eg,  the  attribute 
whitene$a.  The  word  white  is  not  predicated  of  the  attribute,  but 
of  the  subjects,  snow,  &c. ;  but  when  we  predicate  it  of  them, 
we  convey  the  meaning  that  the  attribute  whiteness  belongs  to 
them.  .  .  .  All  concrete  general  names  are  connotative.  The  word 
man^  for  example,  denotes  Peter^  Jane,  John,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  other  individuals,  of  whom,  taken  as  a  class,  it  is  the 
name.  But  it  is  applied  to  them,  because  they  possess,  and  to  signify 
that  they  possess,  certain  attributes.  .  .  .  The  word  man,  therefore, 
signifies  ail  these  attributes,  and  all  subjects  which  possess  these 
attributes.  .  .  .  Even  abstract  names,  though  the  names  only  of 
attributest  may  in  some  instances  be  justly  considered  as  connota- 
tive ;  for  attributes  themselves  may  have  attributes  ascribed  to 
them  ;  and  a  word  which  denotes  attributes  may  oonuote  an  attri- 
bute of  those  attributes.  Of  this  description,  for  example,  is  such 
a  word  bb  JauH ;  equivalent  to  itad  or  hurtful  quality.  This  word 
is  a  name  common  to  many  attributes,  and  connotes  hurtfulness, 
an  attribute  of  those  various  attributes.^  .  .  .  Proper  names  are 
not  connotative:  they  denote  the  individuals  who  are  called  by 

'  Mill  means  that  in  the  caae  of  such  terms  as  these,  the  schoolmen  spoke 
of  attributes  being  connoted;  but  not  that  his  uae  of  the  word  connott 
conforms  f^oncrally  with  that  of  the  schoolmen  :  cf.  infi-a,  pp.  140142. 

*  Mil]  inEit^uices  '  slowness  in  a  horse '  as  an  attribute  denoted  by  the  word 
*  fault  *.  It  is  clear  that  if  *  fault'  is  connotative,  '  virtue  *  should  not  have 
been  given  as  an  example  of  a  noa-coouotative  name.  The  italics  in  this 
quotation  are  his. 
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them  ;  hut  they  do  not  indicate  or  imply  any  attributes  as  belong- 
ing to  those  individuals/ 

Thus  Mill  conBidere  to  be  connotative — 

(a)  general  concrete  terms ; 
(6)  attributive  terras ; 

{e)  abstract  terms,  if  they  are  names  of  a  genus  of  attribntes ; 
and  to  be  non-connotative — 
I  (a)  proper  names  ; 

L        (i)  abstract  terms,  if  they  are  names  of  a  simple  or  a  logically 
^K  undivided^  attribute. 

^H)esignations,  i.  c.  descriptions  of  an  individual  involving  con- 
PKotative  terms,  he  considers  connotative ;  abstract  terms  which  are 
logically  undivided,  but  not  indefinable,  like  velocity  or  moptenium, 
be  does  not  spet'ially  discuss  ;  they  ought  to  be  connotative,  if  (as 
holds)  definition  unfolds  the  connotation  of  a  name ;  they  ought 
be  non-connotative,  if  (as  appears  to  be  the  case)  they  *  signify 
an  attribute  only  \  and  not  an  attribute  ascribed  to  other  attri- 
tesj  but  as  he  has  forgotten  his  view  of  definition  in  this 
tion,  we  seem  justified  in  following  the  indications  of  the  con- 
text and  classing  them  as  non-connotative. 

We   have    to   consider,  therefore,  two  classes  of   names   which 
according   to  this  doctrine  have  no  connotation   (or  intension) : 
proper  names,  and  abstract  terms  which  are  not  generic,  i.  e.  not 
'      predicated  of  other  abetrai-t  terms  which  would  form  their  exten- 

Naion.  We  may  begin  with  the  latter. 
t  According  to  Millj  JauU  is  a  connotative  term,  because  it 
aenotcfi  slowness  in  a  horse,  and  other  hurtful  attributes,  while 
connoting  their  common  attribute  of  hurtfulness.  Fice  would  be 
oonnotativcj  denoting  indolence,  intemperance,  jealousy,  and  so 
forth,  and  connoting  their  common  character  as  vices.  (It  is  to  be 
observed  that  all  terms  are  assumed  to  denote  something,  and  the 
question  is  whether  they  do  or  do  not  connote  something  as  well.) 
8lowne99^  on  the  other  hand,  is  non-connotative,  and  so  is  imioUnee 
or  jea/oujiy  ;  for  these  merely  denote  each  a  single  attribute. 

It  would  be  very  strange,  however,  if  this  were  true.     What 

I  mean  by  calling  Othello's  {mssion  a  vice  forms  the  connotation 

that  term ;    vice   is  connotative  by   what  it  mc4ins  in  regard 

'  i.e.  one  of  which  we  do  not  diiUnguiBh  and  name  subordinate  ipeciea. 
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thereto;  but  when  I  call  his  paseion  jealousy^  though  that 
eludes  calling  it  a  vice  (for  vice  is  part  of  the  notion  of  jealousy) 
we  are  told  that  the  term  has  no  connotation ;  '  vice '  is  a  connota- 
tive  term ;  but '  the  vice  of  readily  suspecting  the  unfaithfulness  of 
those  you  love  '  is  not. 

The  fact  is  that  Mill  starts  from  the  distinction  between  con- 
crete individuals,  and  their  common  character  on  the  ground  of 
which  they  are  called  by  the  same  name ;  and  he  takes  a  name 
to  be  connotative,  if  it  has  a  common  meaning  distinct  from  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  predicated.  Thus  «<?»  is  connotative 
because  its  meaning  is  not  identical  with  John  or  Peter;  and  wMie 
because  its  meaning  is  not  identical  with  milk  or  snow.  He  then 
confusedly  supposes  indolence  and  jealousy  to  be  individuals  denoted 
by  the  common  term  vice,  slowness  and  stupidity  by  the  common 
term  fault ;  and  since  we  can  distinguish  the  common  meaning  of 
the  terms  JauU  and  vice  from  the  particular  attributes  of  which 
they  are  predicable,  he  treats  them  as  connotative  terms;  while 
indolence  and  jealousy,  slowness  and  stupidity  are  non-connotative 
like  John  and  Peter,  i 

Now  we  shall  see  that  John  and  Peter  are  also  connotative 
terms ;  and  therefore  that  even  if  indolence  and  such-like  terms 
were  comparable  with  them,  they  would  not  have  been  shown 
to  be  devoid  of  connotation.  But  they  are  not  comparable.  In- 
dolence and  jealousy  are  not  individual  attributes ;  if  we  are 
to  talk  of  individual  attributes,  we  must  mean  the  indolence 
exhibited  by  a  given  person  at  a  given  time  and  place :  as  the 
jealousy  which  fired  Othello's  heart  when  he  strangled  Desde- 
mona;  and  so  far  as  indolence  and  jealousy  can  be  predicated  of 
these  and  other  indolences  and  jealousies,  we  can  distinguish  the 
common  meaning  of  the  terms  from  the  particular  manifestations 
of  that  meaning.  They  will  therefore  be  as  connotative  as  any 
general  concrete  term.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  in  abstniction 
we  are  not  considering  the  particular  manifestations  of  an  identical 
quality ;  we  are  looking  upon  indolence  as  one  thing,  not  different 
things  every  time  that  it  is  exhibited.  Therefore  the  distinction 
between  the  concrete  individuals  and  their  common  character,  from 
which  Mill  starts,  is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  a  view  of  conno- 
tation based  on  that  cannot  apply  to  abstract  terms.  We  mast 
fall  back  upon  the  relation  of  concepts,  which  was  developed  at  the 


I 
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begianing  of  this  chapter  by  the  help  of  the  words  intension  and 
extension.  Let  ns  call  these  respectively  connotation  and  denota- 
tion if  any  one  prefers  it ;  but  what  we  shall  have  to  eay  about 
connotation  and  denotation  in  abstract  terms  is  as  follows. 

An  abstract  term  has  a  meaning :  it  means  a  certain  attribute ', 
an  unity.  This  is  its  connotation.  But  we  may  recognize  a 
diveraity  within  this  unity,  or  forms  of  this  nnity  conceptually  dis- 
inct — the  kinds,  e.  g.,  of  vice  or  virtue.  If  so,  these  form  its 
'denotation.  The  term  may  be  predicated  of  any  part  of  its  denota- 
tion separately^  and  so  far  as  we  distinguish  the  divers  parts  from 
the  unity  of  which  they  are  parts  (e.  g.  indolence  from  vice  as  such), 
it  does  not  denote  precisely  what  it  connotes.  But  when  we  come 
down  to  attributes  within  the  unity  of  which  we  distinguish  no 
diversity,  tlie  distinction  between  what  a  term  denotes  and  what  it 
connotes  disappears.  Indolence,  so  far  as  we  recognize  no  separate 
species  of  indolence,  is  just  one  attribute  :  not  one  like  a  concrete 
individual,  but  as  an  universal.  The  term  connotes  that  attribute  ; 
and  that  is  what  it  denotes  or  is  the  name  of.  It  can  be  predicated, 
as  a  name  or  word,  of  the  attribute  it  means.  As  a  thing  (i.  e.  here, 
an  attribute)  it  is  itself,  and  not  a  genus  of  different  things. 
Suppose  we  recognized  (as  indeed  we  may)  degrees  of  indolence ; 
so  far  as  we  thought  of  them  as  different  when  we  spoke  of 
indolence^  material  for  the  distinction  between  what  the  term 
denotes  and  what  it  connotes  would  be  furnished  afresh.  We  might 
still  have  no  separate  names  for  indolence  of  divers  degrees,  but  in 
spite  of  thit;  the  term  would  have  connotation.  Are  we  to  say 
that  when  we  cease  to  think  of  these  degrees  of  indolence,  it  has 
connotation  no  longer?  What  has  become  of  the  meaning  (for 
connotation  is  meaning)  which  it  had  before?  Clearly  it  must  have 
meaning.  Wliat  we  have  to  explain  is  how  it  can  be  predicated  of 
tiiat  which  is  not  precisely  what  it  means.  Tliis  arises  through  the 
recognition  of  a  conceptual  diversity  within  a  conceptual  unity. 
Where  that  is  not  recognized,  the  problem  does  not  arise  ;  but  the 
term  still  has  meaning,  or  connotation. 

The  other  class  of  terms  which  Mill  regards  as  non-counotative 
are  Proper  Names.     His  view  is  equally  untenable  in  this  case,  but 


*  I  ti6e  the  word  attribute  because  Mill  uses  it ;  but  it  iDcludes  such 
tmplex  'attributes*  as  a  political  conBtitution.  And  what  is  said  in  this 
kiagraph  is  true  aa  well  of  concrete  terms  so  long  as  they  are  ^neral. 
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for  different  reasons ;    and  there  is  more  plausibility  in  it.      For 
there  is  an  important  difference  in  instructiveneee  between  proper     | 
and  general  concrete  nameB^  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
though  it  ought  not  to  be  stated  as  lying  in  the  non-oonnotative      _ 
character  of  the  former.  I 

Mill  denies  that  proper  names  are  connotative,  because  they  tell 
you  nothing  about  the  individual  which  they  denote ;  whereas 
general  names  give  you  information  about  it.  '  A  proper  name^*  he 
says, '  is  but  an  unmeaning  mark  which  we  connect  in  our  minds 
with  the  idea  of  the  object,  in  order  that  whenever  this  mark  meets 
our  eyes  or  occurs  to  our  thoughts,  we  may  think  of  that  individual 
object ' ;  and  he  contrasts  '  connotative  '  names  as  '  not  mere  marks, 
but  more,  that  is  to  say,  significant  marks  \  A  general  name  is 
used  of  an  individual  on  the  ground  of  some  character  which  the 
thing  is  believed  to  possess;  and  that  forms  its  connotation,  which 
it  possesses  independently  of  its  use  about  this  individual :  a  proper 
name  is  given  upon  no  such  ground^  but  merely  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  individual  it  is  given  to  from  others.  ■ 

The  premisses  here  are  correct,  but  they  do  not  justify  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  them.  A  proper  name  need  be  given  on  the  ground 
of  no  attribute  ^ ;  for  we  may  set  aside  as  irrelevant  to  the  real  issue  I 
the  case  which  Mill  instances  of  a  name  like  Dartmouth,  intended 
to  imply  that  the  town  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  and  compounded 
out  of  elements  whereof  one  is  general;  in  the  case  of  the  river 
Dart  itself,  at  any  rate,  no  such  significance  is  to  be  found  in  the  name.' 
On  the  other  hand,  general  names  are  used  on  the  ground  of  some 
attribute,  I  should  not  call  London  a  port,  except  to  indicate  that 
ocean-going  ships  resorted  there.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
proper  names  are  non-connotative.  For  the  proper  name  is  only 
unmeaning  before  it  is  pven  ;  by  being  given,  and  becoming  a 
mark,  it  acquires  a  meaning.  And  the  general  name  was  equally 
unmeaning  beford  it  was  ever  ffiven  ;  but  being  general,  it  can  be 
given  to  more  things  than  one^  and  having  acquired  a  meaning  by 

*  Except,  indeed,  that  of  individuality  :  to  be  an  individual  is  an  attribute 
of  the  individual  denoted,  and  Mill  should  have  allowed  that  this  was 
connoted. 

'  Host  proper  names  are  selected  for  a  definite  reason  ;  a  child  christened 
SepUmns  is  generallr  the  leventh  child  ;  a  mountain  may  be  named  aft«r 
its  diflcorerer,  a  college  after  its  founder,  or  a  society  after  some  one  of 
whom  its  members  wish  to  be  considered  the  disciples. 
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its  original  imposition,  has  a  meaning-  in  advance  of  its  Bubscquent 
ase  a}>out  other  individuals  ;  and  that  is  why  it  is  instructive. 

The  account  which  Mill  gives  of  a  proper  name  is  substantially 
indisting-uiBhable  from  Ilobbee's  definition  of  any  name,  which  Mill 
himself  had  accepted  in  the  first  section  of  the  same  chapter. 
Accordino;  to  that,  a  name  is  '  a  word  taken  at  pleasure  to  serve  for 
a  mark  which  may  raise  in  our  mind  a  thought  like  to  some 
thought  we  had  before '.  Being  a  word  f<il:ef$.  at  plcannre,  it  can 
have  had  originally  no  meaning^ ;  else  that  meaning  would  have 
restricted  our  choice.  It  acquired  a  meaning  when  we  marked  with 
it  the  object  which  we  would  have  it  to  signify.  And  whether  we 
wish  to  mark  with  it  an  individual  object,  or  a  kind  of  object,  makes 
so  far  no  diCEerence.  All  names,  whether  general  or  proper,  are 
as  Aristotle  called  them,  (/jcopal  ai)yiaiTiKa\  Kara  avvOTiKrjv'^,  origin- 
Ally^and  before  they  are  assigned  to  an  object,  they  are  4>^vai  only, 
sounds  without  meaning.  In  being  assigned  to  an  object,  or  becoming 
marks,  they  eo  ipao  acquire  meaning ;  for  an  unmeaning  mark  is  not 
properly  a  mark  at  all,  though  1  may  of  course  be  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  it.  The  broad  arrow  ^  which  is  occasionally  seen  on 
gateposts,  milestones,  &c.,  is  a  mark  ;  the  traveller  would  know 
that  it  was  not  a  mere  flaw  in  the  wood  or  stone ;  he  might  not 
know  what  it  meant  j  but  he  would  know  that  it  meant  something. 
By  enquiry  lie  might  learn  that  it  meant  that  the  spot  where  it  was 
placed  was  the  precise  spot  whose  height  was  recorded  in  that 
portion  of  the  ordnance  survey.  Here  the  mark  is  general.  But 
the  mark  by  which  his  nurse  recognized  Odysseus  was  equally 
signiticant.  In  its  own  nature  it  was  a  scar,  the  consequence  of  a 
womid,  and  not  (like  a  brand)  int-ended  as  a  mark,  Yet  tbis  scar 
(its  precise  form  and  position  being  taken  into  account)  to  those 
who  had  observed  it  in  Odysseus  became  a  mark  by  which  to  know 
him.  He  had  \yeex\  absent  twenty  years,  and  wiih  changed  otherwise 
beyond  recognition ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead ;  but  his  nurse, 
teeing  the  mark,  knew  the  man  before  her  to  be  him — knew  that 
about  the  man  before  her  which  otherwise  she  would  not  have  known. 
How  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  an  unmeaning  mark  for  her?  And 
■nppoee  that  instead  he  had  at  once  told  her  that  he  was  Odysseus  ; 


'  The  caae  of  deriTative  names  is,  of  conrse,  different. 
*  '  Articulate  aounds  having  gignificatioD  by  convention. 
16«  1». 
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the  Daixie  would  have  given  her  precisely  the  same  information  ; 
how  could  the  name  be  unmeaning'?  The  doctrine  that  proper 
names  have  no  connotation  is  refuted  by  every  criminal  who 
assumes  an  alias.^ 

Proper  namefi^  it  was  admitted^  are  not  assigned  (as  general 
names  are  employed)  on  account  of  their  meaning.  They  only 
acquire  their  meaning  by  being  assigned  to  an  object.  But  in 
being  assigned  to  an  object  they  must  acquire  connotation.  The 
error  which  it  is  important  to  avoid  is  that  a  name  can  denote 
without  connoting;  for  that  implies  that  a  thing  can  be,  and  be 
distinguished,  without  any  attributes  distinguishing  it.  I  may 
frame  the  sound  Glamby :  it  is  doubtless  non-connotative;  but 
neither  does  it  as  yet  denote  anything.  So  soon  as  I  give  it  as 
a  name  to  my  house  or  my  horse,  my  dog  or  my  daughter,  it  will 
denote  that  thing,  and  also  connote  it  for  me  ;  for  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  non-generic  abstract  terms,  we  may  say  that  the  term 
denotes  what  it  connotes.  The  two  kinds  of  t«rm  have  important 
difEerences.  Proper  names  are  given  to  individuals ;  and  what  the 
individxial  is  we  can  never  know  completely.  The  proper  name 
therefore  cannot  be  defined;  and  a  great  deal  of  its  connotation 
may  be  said  to  be  left  as  it  were  in  the  dark  ;  the  name  connotes 
an  individual  characterized  by  all  which  distinguishes  it  from 
others;  but  we  do  not  know  all  that.  Practically  we  may  say 
that  the  connotation  is  anything  which  enters  into  our  notion  of 
the  individual,  and  therefore  so  far  as  no  two  men  have  the  same 
knowledge  of  Glamby,  that  name  will  have  partially  different 
connotation  for  different  men.  The  same  remark  might  be  made, 
however,  in  some  degree  about  general  names.  And  if  Glamby 
were  a  mark  denoting  an  individual,  but  connoting  nothing,  how 
should  any  one  whom  I  told  to  go  to  Glamby  know  whether  I  sent 
him  to  a  person  or  a  place  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  labour  the  point  further.  If  the 
connotation  of  a  name  were  a  fixed  and  constant  meaning,  borne  by 
it  in  every  case  of  its  application,  and  therefore  general,  it  would 
be  fairly  said  that  proper  names  were  non-connotative.  For  they 
have  no  constant  meaning,  except  in  reference  to  the  same  indivi- 
dual; and  so  far  as  they  belong  to  several  individuals,  they  are 
equivocal.  But  an  equivocal  term  is  not  a  term  without  meaning; 
'  Of.  Prof.  Boianquet,  EtsentiaU  o/LogiCj  Led.  v.  §  6 
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it  IB  a  term  with  more  than  one  meaniDg.  And  whatever  has 
meaning  has  connotation.  The  connotation  of  a  proper  name  can 
only  be  learnt  by  knowledge,  personal  or  through  report,  of  the 
individual  denoted;  such  report  must  of  course  be  made  by  help 
of  general  terms.  But  the  connotation  of  a  general  term  is  in  the 
last  resort  learnt  through  personal  acquaintance  with  or  report  of 
90fiie  object  of  the  kind  denoted.  Only  being  general  it  serves 
now  to  convey  information  about  individuals  without  the  need 
of  personal  acquaintance.^ 

[A  little  further  examination  of  the  passage  quoted  on  p.  132 
will  show  how  thoroughly  confused  Mill's  account  of  the  matter  is. 
A  connotative  name,  he  says,  is  one  which  denotes  a  subject  and 
implies  an  attribute :  a  non-connotativc  name  denotes  a  subject 
only  or  an  attribute  only.  He  clearly  intends  here  to  distinguish 
between  subjects  and  attributes;  and  by  a  subject  he  means  an 
individual.  *  By  a  subject  is  here  meant  anything  wliich  possesses 
attributes.  Thus  John,  or  London,  or  England  are  names  which 
signify  a  subject  only/  But  whether  such  a  subject  of  attributes 
ia  a  bare  uncharactexized  iAaf,  and  all  its  predicates  are  attributes : 
or  whether  it js  a  subject  of  a  certain  find,  of  which  its  further 
predicates  m  otTier  categories  are  to  be  called  the  attributes.  Mill 
does  not  say  in  so  many  words.  The  former  is,  however^  implied ; 
for  the  word  man  connotes  all  that  makes  John  a  man;  and  the 
aooount  of  substance  in  the  next  chapter  bears  this  out.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  J'ault  is  a  connotative  term  because  it  denotes,  e.  g., 
slowness  in  a  horse  and  connotes  the  hurtfulness  of  this  quaHty ; 
the  names  of  attributes  '  may  in  some  cases  be  justly  considered  as 
connotative  ;  for  attributes  themselves  may  have  attributes  ascribed 
to  them '.  According  to  the  definition  of  a  connotative  term  given 
at  the  outset,  downeu  ought  to  be  a  subject  and  not  an  attribute, 
'\i  fault  is  connotative. 

Mill  has  confused  the  logical  relation  of  subject  and  predicate,  i 
which  allows  you  equally  to  say  that  slowness  is  a  fault  and  London  | 
is  a  city,  with  the  metaphysical  relation  of  substance  and  attribute,! 
also  sometimes  called  the  relation  of  snbject  and  attribute;  and  her 
has  not  any  very  coherent  view  of  what  he  means  by  a  subject  aa 

*  Very  often  the  form  even  of  a  proper  name  gives  a  clue  to  the  nature  or 
nationality  or  sex  of  the  ohject  denoted  ;  and  Bumamea,  so  far  as  they  denote 
the  members  of  one  family,  are  not  altogether  equivocal.  Kvery  one  knowi«  too 
how  proper  names  come  to  acquire  a  general  meaning :  Caesar  ia  u  familiar 
instance ;  and  we  have  oil  heard  of  a  Daniel  come  to  judgement,  and  that 
Capuam  Hannibali  Cannas  fuisse.  The  reader  will  easily  allow  for  all  such 
considerations,  none  of  which  support  the  view  impugned  in  the  text;  but 
u  a  proper  name  may  be  used  without  any  such  acquired  signification,  the 
question  has  been  argued  independently  of  them. 
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[=  Biibstance.  He  has  consequently  also  failed  to  distingnisli  the 
relation  of  genus  and  species  from  the  relation  of  general  to 
singular,  or  universal  to  indiviUuaL  Thus  terms  like  icMleor 
^fuou4  are  connotative^  because  their  form  implies  a  subject 
(whether  a  substance  or  not)  distinct  from  whiteness  or  virtue,  of 
which  they  are  tn  be  predicated ;  colour  is  connotative,  while 
whiteneM  is  not,  because  that  is  a  g-enas,  and  this  is  an  infima 
species;  cU^  is  connotative,  while  Lotulon  is  not,  because  eit^  is 
general  or  universal,  and  London  is  singular  or  individual.] 

[For  the  sake  of  the  curious,  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  the 
history  of  the  t«rm  '  connotative '.  In  William  of  Occam  a  dis- 
tinction is  found  between  absolute  and  connotative  terms.  Absolute 
tcrmB  have  not  different  primary' and  secondary  significations;  *noraen 
autem  connotativum  est  illua,  quod  significat  aliquid  primario  et 
aliquid  secuudario/  He  gives  as  instances  relative  names  (for  father 
signifies  a  man,  and  a  certain  relation  between  him  and  another) : 
names  expressing  quantity  (since  there  must  be  something  which 
has  the  quantity) :  and  certain  other  words :  v,  PrantI,  Geschichte 
der  Logik,  Abs.  xix.  Anm.  831,  vol.  iii.  p.  364.  Johannes 
Buridanus  said  that  some  terms  connote  nothing  beyond  what  they 
stand  for  ('nihil  connotantes  ultra  ca,  pro  quibus  supjjonunt ') ;  but 
'omnis  terminus  connotans  aUud  ab  eo,  pro  quo  supponit,  dicitur 
appellativus  et  appellat  illud  quod  connoUit  per  modum  adiacentls 
ei,  pro  quo  supponit'.'  Thus  mev^  and  iiiu^  stand  for  something 
which  is  mine  or  yours  \  but  they  connote  or  signify  further  and 
'appellant  me  ettetanquamadiaccntes'  (id.  ib.  xx.  111^  vol.  iv.  p.  30). 
In  the  same  way  elsewhere  we  are  told  that  *  rationale '  '  connotat 
formam  substantialem  hominis '  (xx.  232,  vol.  iv.  p.  63 :  cf.  Anm. 
459,  p.  109).  Album  and  agen*  are  given  elsewhere  by  Occam 
(ib,  xix,  917,  vol.  iii.  p.  386)  as  examples  respectively  of  connotative 
and  relative  terms;  and  it  is  explained  (ib.  Anm.  918)  that  a 
connotative  or  a  relative  term  is  one  which  cannot  be  defined  with- 
out reference  to  one  thing  primarily  and  secondarily  another;  thus 
the  meaning  of  album  is  expressed  by  'aliquid  habcns  albedinem'; 
and  when  by  any  term  anything 'connotaturvel  consignificatur,  pro 
quo  tamen  talis  terminus  supi>oncre  non  potest,  quia  de  tali  non 
verificatur  '^\  such  a  term  is  connotative  or  relative.  Thus  a  term 
was  called  connotative  if  it  stood  for  ('supponit  pro')  one  thing, 
but  signified  as  well  (^connotat')  something  else  about  it;  as 
Arcbbiibhop  "Whately    says   {Logic,  II.  c.  v.  §  1,   ed.  9,  p.  122), 

*  i.e.  to  nee  J.  S.  Mill*!  terms,  it  denotes  'id  pro  quo  supponit*,  and 
connotes  'id  quod  appellat'.  For  appeliafio  cf.  PrantI,  vol.  HI.  xvii.  59  ('pro- 
pictas  secundum  quam  eignificatum  termini  potest  die i  de  aliquo  mediante 
hoc  vflrbo  "est"*).    Cf.  also  ib.  xix.  875. 

'  Occam  means  that,  e.  g.,  snow  can  be  referred  to  as  album,  bat  not  as 
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[' it " connotes '',  i.e.  "notes  along*  with''  the  object  [or  mpliei\, 
something  considered  ae  inherent  therein/  The  Archbishop  sug-ge&ts 
the  term  aUributive  as  itfi  equivalent ;  and  though  connotative 
terms  were  not  all  of  them  wljectives,  since  relative  terms  also 
connote,  and  so  do  terms  like  '  mischief-maker'  or  'pedant'^  which 
though  adjectival  in  meaninj^  are  substantives  in  form,  yet 
adjectives  are  the  principal  class  of  connotative  terms^  in  the 
original  sense  of  that  word. 

Connotation  and  denotation  were  thus  originally  not  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  the  terms  were  by  no  means  equivalent  (as  they 
have  (ome  to  be  treated  as  being^  to  intension  and  extension.  And 
James  Mill,  who  probably  by  his  remarks  upon  the  word  connoic 
had  some  influence  in  directing  his  son's  attention  to  it,  says  that 
*  white  J  in  the  phrase  ithite  Aorse,  denotes  two  things,  the  colour,  and 
the  horse;  but  it  denotes  the  colour j&r*Wn/y,  the  horse  jiecfm^fan/^. 
We  shall  find  it  very  convenient  to  say,  therefore,  that  it  no/e»  the  / 
primary,  coanotea  the  secondary,  signification'  {AnaiiftU  of  fhe 
Hvman  Mimlj  voL  i.  p.  34).  By  the  schoolmen  it  would  commonly 
have  been  said  to  connote  the  colour,  and  the  primary  signification 
was  that  'pro  quo  suppooit'.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  a  note  to  p.  299  of 
the  same  volume,  objects  to  his  father's  inversion  of  the  usage. 
But  he  himself,  by  extending  the  term  connotative  to  cover  what 
the  schoolmen  called  absolute,  and  opposed  to  connotative,  names, 
introduced  a  complete  alt4!ration  into  its  meaning. 

John  and  man  are  both  absolute  names  in  Occam's  sense.  Man, 
no  doubt,  according  to  some  (though  not  according  to  a  nominalist 
like  Occam)  may  stand  for  either  an  individual  or  an  nniversal ;  for 
an  individual  when  I  say  'this  man',  for  an  universal  or  species 
when  I  say  that  man  is  mortal.  (Occam  would  have  said  that  in  . 
the  latter  ca^e  it  stood  for  all  the  individuals.)  But  even  when  f 
I  say 'this  man',  meaning  John,  the  name  majt  does  not  denote 
two  things,  man  and  John  ;  for  John  is  a  man ;  and  if  I  abstract 
from  that,  John  disappears  too ;  I  have  no  notion  of  John  as  some- 
thing with  which  I  can  proceed  to  combine  in  thought  another 
thing,  viz.  man.  With  white  it  is  different ;  I  have  a  notion  of  paper, 
and  a  notion  of  whiteness,  and  whiteness  is  no  necessary  part  of  my 
notion  of  paper ;  and  so  with  any  other  subject  of  which  whiteness 
is  only  an  attribute  and  not  the  essence.  Hence  the  name  white  may 
be  said  to  denote  two  things,  the  colour,  and  that  which  is  so 
coloured ;  for  these  can  be  conceived  each  without  the  other,  as 
John  and  man  cannot.  James  Mill,  who  thought  that  objects 
were  'clusters  of  ideas',  and  that  we  gave  names  sometimes  to 
clusters  (in  which  case  the  names  were  concrete)  and  sometimes 
to  a  particular  idea  out  of  a  cluster  (in  which  case  they  were  abstract). 
could  also  say  that  whife^  when  predicated  of  this  paper,  denoted 
two  things — the  whiteness,  and  the  cluster  not  including  whiteness 
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[which  I  call  paper.  But  John  only  denotes  one  things— the  closter  of 
ideas  which  make  John;  and  ffw«  only  one  thing,  the  cluster 
of  ideas  common  to  John  and  Peter.  J.  S.  Mill,  however,  distin- 
guished what  is  common  to  John  and  Peter  from  John  or  Peter, 
and  said  not  indeed  that  man  denoted  two  thin^,  but  that  it 
denoted  one  and  connoted  the  other.  But  if  he  had  been  asked  what 
John,  the  subject,  was  as  distinct  from  man,  his  attribute,  he 
would  either  have  had  to  say  that  he  was  not  somethinf^  different 
from  man,  any  more  than  slowness  is  something  different  from 
a  fault,  though /ji//^  was  also  held  by  him  to  denote  one  thing  and 
to  connote  another;  or  that  John  was  just  the  uncharacterized 
substance,  in  which  those  attributes  inhered,  the  unknown  subject; 
or  else  that  he  was  what  remained  of  the  concrete  individual  when 
his  humanity  bad  been  left  out  of  his  nature.  None  of  the^e 
answers  would  be  very  satisfactory.  A^in,  coloured  is  connotative, 
in  the  original  meaning  of  that  word,  because  it  is  predicable,  say 
of  a  horse,  and  to  be  a  horse  is  something  else  than  to  be  coloured ; 
in  J.  S.  Mill's  usage,  because  it  is  predicable  of  brown,  though  to  be 
brown  is  to  be  coloured.  Mill  treate  as  two,  when  he  opposes  a  term's 
denotation  to  its  connotation,  things  like  John  and  man,  brown  and 
colour,  whereof  the  hitter  is  simply  the  universal  realized  in  the 
former,  and  the  former  nothing  without  the  latter :  as  well  as 
things  like  horse  and  colour,  which  are  conceptually  two.  Originally, 
only  a  name  that  was  predicated  of  something  thus  conceptually 
a  distinct  thing  from  the  attribute  implied  by  predicating  it  was 
called  connotative ;  and  it  is  only  where  there  are  thus  conceptually 
two  things,  together  indicated  by  the  name,  that  the  word  connotative 
has  any  appropriateness. 

(Of.  also  on  the  history  of  the  word  Connoiulivn  a  note  in  Minto's 
L(^,  p.  46.)] 
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A  GENERAL  acquaintance  with  the  Bature  of  the  judgement  or 
proposition  has  been  hitherto  assumed.  It  woahl  be  impossible  for 
Log^c  to  be  written,  or  if  written  to  be  understood,  unlets  the  acta 
of  thought  which  it  investigates  were  alrea*ly  in  a  way  familiar ;  for 
Logic  arises  by  reflection  upon  the  modes  in  which  we  already  think 
of  things.  Now  judj^ement  is  the  form  in  which  our  thought  of 
things  is  realized,  and  it  is  only. in  judgement  that  we  form  concepts. 
The  varieties  of  the  concept,  as  they  are  dii^tinguished  in  the  doctrine 
of  terms,  the  different  relations  of  one  concept  to  another  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  distinction  of  predicables,  would  be  unintelligible, 
unless  it  were  realized  that,  in  the  first  instance,  concepts  come  before 
US  only  as  elements  in  a  judgement.  They  live,  as  it  were,  in  a 
medium  of  continuous  judging  and  thinking  ;  it  is  by  an  effort  that 
we  isolate  them,  and  considering  subject  and  predicate  severally  by 
themselves  ask  in  what  relation  one  stands  to  the  other,  whether 
they  are  positive  or  negative,  abstract  or  concrete,  singular  or  general, 
and  so  forth.  Without  presuming  some  knowledge  of  this  medium 
in  which  they  live  it  would  be  of  as  little  use  to  discuss  terms,  as  it 
would  be  to  discuss  the  styles  of  Gothic  architecture  without 
presuming  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  space. 

We  must  now  consider  more  closely  what  judgement  is,  and  what 
varieties  of  judgement  there  are  that  concern  Logic — i.e.  varieties 
arising  in  the  manner  of  our  judging  about  any  subject,  not  in  the 
matter  which  we  judge  of.' 

A  general  definition  of  judgement  raises  many  metaphysical 
problems,  which  cannot  be  fully  discussed  in  such  a  work  as  this. 
But  a  few  things  may  be  pointed  out  about  it. 

*  This  aDtitheaifl  must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  ae  waa  pointed  oat  above» 
c.  i,  pp.  5-7.  To  regard  it  as  absolute,  aa  if  what  we  judged  of  made  no 
difference  to  the  manner  of  judging,  is  the  error  of  those  who  attempt 
to  treat  Logic  as  a  *  purely  formal '  science.  But  I  do  not  think  that,  with 
this  caution,  the  statement  in  the  text  need  mislead. 
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Every  judgement  makes  an  assertion,  which  muetbe  either  true  or 
false.  This  capacity  o£  truth  or  falsehood  is  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  judgement,  expressed  grammatically  by  the  indicative  mood. 
Imperatives,  optatives,  exclamations,  and  interrogations  are  not 
judgements  as  they  stand,  though  they  imply  the  power  of  judging. 
*  I  say  unto  this  man  "Come  ",  and  he  cometh/  Here  the  indicative 
sentence  '  I  say  unto  this  man  "  Come  " '  may  be  true  or  false,  the 
indicative  sentence  '  He  cometh  *  may  be  true  or  false,  and  both 
these  are  judgements;  but  we  cannot  ask  of  the  imperative  'Come', 
is  it  false  ur  true  ? — it  is  not  a  judgement.  Again  the  question  'Art 
thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ? '  is  not  a  judgement ;  it  is  not  itself 
true  or  false,  but  enquires  whether  the  judgement  implied  is  true  or 
false.  An  optative,  as  in  the  line  *  Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  rill',  is 
not  as  it  stands  a  judgement;  it  could  hardly  be  met  with  the 
rejoinder '  That 's  true',  or  '  That 's  a  lie ' ;  if  it  were,  and  we  were  to 
ask  '  What  is  true  ? '  or  '  "WTiat  is  a  lie  ?  *  the  answer  would  be 
*That  you  really  wish  to  live  in  a  cot  beside  the  rill';  so  that, 
althoutrh  an  assertion  ia  implied  about  the  wishes  of  the  person 
speaking,  it  is  not  so  expressed  in  the  optative.  Exclamations  may 
in  like  manner  imply  an  assertion  which  they  do  not  express,  as 
when  wo  say  '  Strange  I  *  or  *  Incredible  I '  They  may  also  be  mere 
modes  of  expressing  feeling,  like  an  action  and  gesture;  and  in 
such  cases,  though  something  doubtless  *  passes  in  the  mind ',  the 
exclamation  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  at  asserting^ 
anything.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  go  into  any  subtleties ; 
the  same  grammatical  form  may  indicate  different  acts  of  mind,  and 
the  same  act  of  mind  be  indicated  by  different  grammatical  forms ; 
'  Let  the  king  live  for  ever'  may  be  called  imperative  or  optative  : 
'Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us,'  imperative,  optative,  or 
exclamatory  :  '  I  would  that  I  were  dead,'  optative  or  indicative  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  realize  that  a  judgement  being  an  assertion, 
capable  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  full  and  proper  expression  of  it 
is  in  the  in<licative  mood. 

A  judgement  makes  one  assertion ;  an  assertion  is  one,  when  there 
is  one  thing  said  of  one  thing — \v  xa^  kv6^,  Le.  when  the  subject  is 


*  The  reasoning  which  would  make  all  exclamations  imply  a  judgement 
was  extended  to  actions  by  Wollaston,  when  in  his  Htligion  of  Natwe 
Delintaied  he  regarded  all  wrongdoing  as  a  paiticular  mode  of  telUag 
a  lie. 
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one,  and  the  predicate  one ;  though  the  subject  and  predicate  may 
be  contplex  to  any  degree.  Thus  it  is  one  judgement  that '  The  last 
rose  of  summer  is  over  and  fled  ' ;  but  two  that  *  Jack  and  Jill  are 
male  and  female ' ;  for  the  latter  is  equivalent  to  '  Jack  is  male 
and  Jill  is  female ' ;  one  thing  is  asserted  of  Jack  and  another  of 
Jill;  there  is  one  grammatical  sentence,  but  two  judgements. 

Subject  and  predicate  are  terms  which  have  already  been  explained, 
as  that  about  which  something  is  asserted,  and  that  which  is  asserted 
about  it.  A  judgement  is  often  said  to  be  composed  of  three  parts, 
subject,  predicate,  and  copula ;  the  copula  l>cing  the  verb  substantive, 
'  18,'  itrriv,  esi^  isl,  sometimes,  though  mischievously,  represented  in 
Logic  books  by  the  mathematical  sign  of  equation,  = .  We  may 
consider  at  this  point  the  nature  and  function  of  the  copula,  and  the 
propriety  of  thus  reckoning  it  as  a  third  member  of  a  judgement. 

Common  speech  does  not  always  employ  the  copula.  Take  the 
line  *  It  comes,  it  comes ;  oh,  rest  is  sweet '}  Here  in  the  judgement 
'  Rest  is  sweet ',  we  have  subject  (rest),  predicate  {sweet)  and  copula 
all  severally  present;  whereas  in  the  judgement  'It  comes  \  we  have 
the  subject  (j/,  referring  to  the  omnibus),  and  for  copula  and  predicate 
together  the  one  word,  comes*  But  that  word  contains  what  is  said 
about  the  omnibus  (for  it  is  said  to  be  coming,  as  rest  is  said  to  be 
sweet) ;  and  it  also  contains,  in  the  inflexion,  a  sign  that  this  is  said 
about  a  subject ;  and  the  judgement  may^  if  we  like,  be  put  in  a  form 
that  exhibits  predicate  and  copula  separately,  viz. '  it  is  coming'.  It 
is  true  that  such  a  change  of  verbal  expression  may  sometimes  change 
the  sense ;  it  is  not  the  same  to  say  '  he  plays  the  violin  ',and  to  say 
'  be  is  playing  the  violin ' ;  we  must  use  a  periphrasis,  and  say, 
' he  is  one  who  plays  the  violin  *,  or  'he  is  a  violinist'.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  copula  is  present  as  much  in  the  proposition  '  he  plays 
the  violin '  as  in  the  proposition  '  he  is  a  violinist ' ;  just  as  it  is 
present  alike  in  thought,  whether  I  say  Bead  immaculati  in  via  or 
Reaii  sunt  immaeulati  i»  via.  The  inflexion  of  the  predicate  verb,  or 
the  inflexion  of  the  predicate  adjective  together  with  the  form  and 
balance  of  the  sentence,  replaces  or  renders  superfluous  the  more 
precise  exhibition  of  the  copula;  it  is, however, always  understood, 
and  if  we  set  down  the  subject  and  predicate  in  symbols  whose 
meaning  is  helped  out  by  no  inflexion,  we  naturally  express  it.  We 
symbolize  the  judgement  generally  by  the  form  '  A  la  B' ;  we  may 
^  C.  S.  Calverley,  Lines  on  (h4  St.  John's  Wood  Ommlms. 


write  it  'A  B \  but  that  is  an  abbreviation ;  to  write  'it*A=tB'i3 
an  error. 

If  the  copula  is  thus  present,  openly  or  surreptitiooslj,  in  eveiy 
judgement,  what  is  its  function,  and  can  it  be  regarded  aa  one  of 
three  parts  composing  a  judgement?  Its  function  is  to  express 
that  the  subject  and  predicate  are  brought  into  the  unity  of  a 
judgement :  that  the  predicate  is  asserted  of  the  subject,  and  that 
the  subject  is  qualified  by  the  predicate.  I  may  think  of  property 
and  I  may  think  of  robbery,  but  they  may  remain  apart  in  my 
thought^  subjects  successively  contemplated,  like  breakfast  and  a 
morning's  work  ;  if  I  say  that '  property  is  robbery',  I  show  that 
they  are  not  unconnected  concepts,  to  my  thinking^  but  that  one 
qualifies  the  other. 

Ts  the  copula  then  a  third  member  in  the  judgement,  distinct  from 
subject  and  predicate  ?  Strictly  speaking,  no.  For  two  terms  are 
not  subject  and  predicate,  except  in  the  judgement;  and  the  act 
of  judging,  whereby  they  become  subject  and  predicate,  is  already 
taken  into  account  in  calling  them  subject  and  predicate;  it  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  reckoned  over  again  in  the  copula.  In  the  verbal 
eiprepsion  of  judgement,  which  we  call  a  proposition,  the  copula 
may  fairly  be  called  a  third  and  distinct  member;  but  the  whole 
proposition  '  A  ia  S'  expresses  a  single  act,  in  which  though  we  may 
distimruish  subject  and  predicate  from  the  predicating,  we  cannot 
distinguish  them  from  it  as  we  can  from  one  another.  In  our 
thought,  the  copula  it  the  synthesis  (or  linking)  of  judgement :  it  is 
the  form  of  the  act,  as  distinguished  from  subject  and  predicate, 
which  are  the  matter.  In  our  language,  the  copula  is  a  word  used 
to  express  the  performance  of  that  act. 

Is  it  of  any  consequence  how  that  act  is  expressed — (1)  whether 
by  an  inflexion  or  by  an  independent  word;  (2)  if  the  latter,  whether 
by  the  verb  substantive  or  some  different  word  or  sign  (such  as  the 
mathematical  sign  of  equality)  ? 

(1)  Every  judgement  is  analysable  into  subject  and  predicate; 
though  in  the  act  of  judgement  we  recognize  their  unity,  yet  they 
are  also  distingnished  ;  and  the  predicate  may  in  its  turn  become  a 
subject  of  thought.  The  separation  of  the  sign  of  predication  from 
the  predicate  (as  in  the  proposition  '  He  is  a  violinist',  compared 
with  '  He  plays  the  violin ')  frees  the  predicate,  aa  it  were,  from  its 
immersion  in  the  present  judgement.     If  therefore  we  wish  to  set 
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(mt  a  jadgement  in  a  form  that  Bhowa  clearly  what  is  the  sabject, 
and  what  the  predicate^  each  separately  eonmdered,  an  independent 
word  is  better,  ae  a  sign  of  predication,  than  an  inflexion.  For  the 
purposes  of  a  log-ical  example,  we  should  prefer  to  express  a  judge- 
ment in  a  form  that  shows  this ;  but  it  would  be  pedantry  to  do  itj 
where,  owing  to  the  idiom  of  the  language,  it  perverts  the  sense ; 
and  we  do  not  need  to  do  it  at  all  when  we  have  no  such  need  to 
extricate  the  predicate. 

(2)  Different  languages  agree  to  use  the  verb  substantive,  or 
verb  of  existence,  as  the  sign  of  predication :  Homo  #»»i,  I  am 
a  man  :  Cogito,  ergo  Mum,  I  think,  therefore  I  am.^  The  use  of  the 
verb  of  existence  as  copula  suggests  that  every  judgement  predicaieii 
^uienee,  that  if  I  say  that  'government  is  a  science',  I  declare  not 
only  that  it  is  a  science,  but  that  it  is  or  exists  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  content  of  many  judgements  seems  to  negative  this  idea;  if  I 
flay  that  'a  griffin  is  a  fabulous  monster',  or  that  'Queen  Anne  is 
doul ',  I  do  not  assert  that  a  griffin  or  that  Queen  Anne  exists. 
Hence  some  have  boldly  said  that  the  verb  'to  be'  is  a  mere 
equivocal  term  employed  sometimes  to  signify  existence,  and  some- 
timea  to  signify  predication :  with  no  more  identity  of  meaning  in 
these  two  uses,  than  there  is  between  e^t  =  'is'  and  eH  =  'eats'.' 
From  this  it  would  follow,  that  there  is  no  special  appropriateness  in 
using  the  verb  to  be  as  sign  of  predication,  rather  than  any  other 
sign. 

Tet  if  there  were  no  special  appropriateness  in  the  verb  to  be,  as 
the  sign  of  predication,  it  is  strange  that  so  many  languages  should 
have  agreed  to  use  it.  The  case  seems  to  be  thus :  that  every 
judgement  does  imply  existence,  but  not  necessarily  the  existence  of 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  dt8tin<;uishing  characteristic  of 
a  judgement  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  tnie  or  false.  With  the 
false  we  need  not  here  concern  ourselves ;  for  the  man  who  makes 
a  judgement,  unless  he  says  what  he  does  not  really  think,  says 
what  he  thinks  to  be  true,  and  therefore  intends  to  declare  the  truth. 
All  judgements  therefore,  besides  affirming  or  denying  a  predicate 
of  a  subject^  affirm  themselves  as  true.     But  a  judgement  which 

^  Propositions  in  which  the  verb  of  existence  was  predicate  used  to  be 
called  propositions  secundi  adiacentis ;  and  those  "which  had  Home  other 
predicate,  where  the  verb  to  be  was  pr&aent  or  implied  as  copula  o&ly,  were 
called  propoi^itions  tertii  adiactntie, 

>  Cf.  J.  S.  Mill.  Lo(;«c,  I.iv.  i. 
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affirms  iteelf  as  true  claims  to  eipress,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  nature 
of  thiagSj  the  facts,  or  the  reality  of  the  universe.  In  doing  this  it 
maj  be  said  to  imply  existence,  not  of  its  grammatical  subject,  but 
of  the  whole  matter  of  fact  asserted  in  it. 

When  I  say  that  a  griffin  is  a  fabulous  monster,  I  do  not  affirm 
that  griffins  e^ist  like  pigs  and  cows.  But  my  judgement  implies 
the  existence  of  a  mass  of  fable,  in  which  griffins  have  their  place  as 
fables  too.  If  there  were  no  fables^  I  could  not  say  that  griffins 
were  fabulous;  but  fables  are  an  element  in  reality — i.e.  in  the 
totality  of  what  is  real — no  less  than  pigs  and  cows.  Again,  when 
I  say  that  Queen  Anne  is  dead,  I  do  not  affirm  the  present  existence 
of  Queen  Anne;  I  do  affirm  her  existence  in  the  past;  and  the 
copula  therefore  still  has  the  meaning  of  existence.  It  may  be 
asked  why  it  should  be  in  the  present  tense,  when  the  existence 
meant  is  past.  The  answer  is,  first,  that  the  predicate  corrects  this 
80  far  as  is  necessary ;  but  secondly,  that  the  past  (like  fable)  has 
a  kind  of  existence.  If  I  am  the  same  to-day  as  I  was  yesterday, 
then  I  do  somehow  anite  in  me  at  once  the  present  and  the  past ; 
the  past  has  cea«;ed  to  be  present,  but  it  still  somehow  belongs  to 
me.  What  is  true  of  me  is  true  of  others,  and  of  reality  as  a  whole. 
Its  history  is  in  time  j  but  it  is  one  through  that  history ;  and  the 
past  belongs  to  it  now,  as  well  as  the  present.  Queen  Anne  does 
not  exist  now;  but  that  exists  now,  in  whose  past  the  life  and  death 
of  Queen  Anne  have  their  place.  They  belong  to  the  whole  system 
nf  things  which  we  call  the  universe;  therein  they  exist,  and 
only  in  belonging  to  it  can  they  or  anything  else  exist.  The  moon, 
if  it  had  no  place  there,  would  not  be ;  neither  would  justice,  nor  the 
triangle ;  though  these  different  things  play  different  parts  in  the 
whole.' 

Every  judgement  then  that  I  make  claims  to  declare  some  portion 
of  the  whole  truth  that  is  to  be  known  about  the  universe:  in  what 
form  (so  far  as  its  purview  goes)  the  universe  exists.    Hence  it  is  no 

'  Some  writers  have  lued  the  notion  of  a  *  universe  of  discouiBe  *  to  expreas 
the  foregoing  contention.  In  the  whole  universe  fact  and  fable,  savages 
and  Rousseau's  conception  of  savages  alike  have  their  place ;  but  1  can  make 
statements  which  are  true  about  Kousseau's  conception  which  would  be 
false  about  savages  themselves.  It  is  said  that  these  are  different '  universes  * 
of  diacounie:  and  that  propositions  which  do  not  assert  the  existence  of 
anything  in  the  material  universe  may  omert  it  in  some  other.  'Tlie  royal 
dragon  of  China  has  five  daws'— I  do  not  affirm  its  existence  in  the  universe 
of  KOology»  but  in  that  of  Chinese  heraldic  design.    Cf.  p.  82,  d.  1,  supra. 
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mocident  that  the  verb  of  existence  is  employed  to  express  the 
act  of  judgement.  I  may  entertain  a  conceptj  say  that  of  Public 
Schools ;  I  may  think  of  them  as  tending  to  stifle  originality  in 
boys,  but  without  deciding  in  ray  mind  whether  they  do  so  or  not ; 
BO  far,  the  complex  concept  of  public  schools  aa  tending  to  stifle 
originality  in  boys  floats  as  it  were  before  my  mind,  but  it  is  not 
declared  to  express  the  facts  ;  if  I  judge,  one  way  or  the  other,  that 
public  schools  do  or  do  not  tend  to  stifle  originality  in  boys^  then 
I  believe  that  my  notion  of  them  expresses  them  as  they  are — that 
it  is  no  mere  notion  of  mine,  but  the  character  of  the  real  school- 
world  ;  and  to  express  that  a  combination  of  which  I  think  is  real 
and  true,  I  use  the  verb  to  be.  Public  schools  are  liable  (or  not 
liable)  to  stifle  originality  in  boys,  because  the  liability  (or  non- 
liability) of  public  schools  to  do  so  u,  or  exists. 

g[t  will  be  observed  that  in  the  List  paragraph  the  copula  was 
to  impli/j  not  to  predkate,  existence.  For  existence  by  itself  is 
not  a  significant  predicate,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  therefore 
cannot  strictly  speaking  be  predicated.  "We  may  ask,  for  example, 
whether  griffins  exist,  as  we  may  ask  whether  ostriches  fly;  but 
whereas  in  the  latter  case  the  subject  is  assumed  to  exist,  and  the 
question  is  whether  it  possesses  a  certain  predicate,  in  the  former  case 
we  do  not  assume  that  there  are  griffins^  and  enquire  whether  they 
possess  the  predicate  of  existence.  Their  existence  would  consist 
in  being  griflSns,  and  not  merely  in  being ;  and  to  ask  whether 
griffins  exist  is  to  ask  whether  anything  existing  has  the  charact-er 
intended  by  the  term  griffin.  The  existent  is  thus  assumed  as  the 
subject  of  our  judgement,  and  the  judgement  claims  to  declare  its  ^ 
nature ;  we  do  not  assume  its  nature  as  a  subject  of  which  to 
predicate  existence.  Hence  it  has  been  said  that  reality  is  the 
ultimate  subject  of  every  judgement.  A  judgement  as  a  whole 
always  has  a  content — the  concept  of  the  subject  as  qualitied  by  the 
predicate :  and  this  content  is  believed  not  to  be  a  mere  idea 
entertained  by  the  person  judging,  but  to  be  true,  i.  e.  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  real ;  and  all  true  judgements  are  true  together,  because 
reality  is  manifold,  and  each  judgement  seizes  some  portion  of  it« 
nature.  To  ask.  Can  I  make  such  and  such  a  judgement?  is  to 
ask  whether  reality  is  correctly  apprehended  (in  part)  in  the  concept 
of  such  a  subject  so  qualified.  To  make  the  judgement  is  to 
apprehend  reality  in  that  way^  to  affirm  of  it  the  content  of  the 
judgement ;  and  it  is  because  of  this  reference  io  reatify  involved  in 
every  judgement,  that  we  use  in  expressing  a  judgement  the  verb 
to  be. 

This  view  that  reality  is  the  uUimaU  subject  of  every  judge- 
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[ment  must  not^  howeyer,  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  is  the 
i4>gical  Bubject,  or  be  taken  as  destroying  the  force  of  the  logical 
distinction  between  subject  and  predicate.  We  may  distingaisb  in 
fact  three  Bubjects^  the  logica],  the  grammatical^  aad  the  ultimate 
or  metaphysical.  That  the  logical  subject  is  not  the  same  as  the 
grammatical  subject  of  the  sentence  is  readily  apprehended.  The 
proposition  '  Belladonna  dilates  the  pupil '  may  be  an  answer  either 
to  the  question  *  What  dilates  the  pupil? '  or  '  What  do  you  know 
of  belladonna  ? '  In  either  case  the  grammatical  subject  is  bella- 
donna ;  but  the  logical  subject  is  in  the  former  case  '  dilating  the 
pupil ' ;  that  is  what  we  are  thinking  about^  and  about  that  the 
judgement  informs  us  that  belladonna  will  effect  it;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  logical  subject  is  belladonna^  and  about  that  the  judge- 
ment informs  us  that  it  produces  this  effect.  This  distinction  of 
logical  subject  and  predicate  is  always  present  in  thought  when 
we  judge,  though  sometimes  the  logical  subject  may  be  very  vague, 
as  when  we  say  '  it  rains  "^  or  '  it  is  hot '.  But  subject  and  predicate 
together  may  qualify  something  further.  This  ia  easily  seen  when 
the  Bubject  is  an  abstract  term.  'Jealousy  is  a  violent  emotion': 
jealousy  may  be  the  logical  subject  here,  but  it  only  exists  in  thoee 
who  are  jealous.  It  is  not  then  the  ultimate  subject,  for  it  can  in 
turn  be  predicated  of  something  else.  Some  have  thought  (and 
this  seems  to  have  been  Aristotle's  opinion)  that  there  was  no  single 
metaphysical  subject,  but  as  many  as  there  are  concrete  individuals. 
And  in  the  Categories  *  he  defines  the  concrete  individual  as  that 
which  can  neither  be  predicated  of  nor  inhere  in  anything  further.'* 
But  the  doctrine  which  makes  Kcality  the  ultimate  subject  of 
every  judgement  holds  that  in  a  sense  the  metaphysical  subject  is 
always  one  and  the  same :  i.  e.  that  there  can  be  only  one  real 
system,  to  which  all  judgements  refer,  and  which  they  all  contribute 
to  determine  and  qualify.  That  a  particular  thing  should  exist  or 
be  real  means  that  it  has  its  place  in  this  system ;  and  what  is 
called  the  existential  judgement — the  judgement  whose  predicate 

»  ii.  l*- 3-9.  V.  2*11-14. 

'  It  is  true  that  a  sinf^lar  term  may  appear  as  predicate  of  a  jadgement, 
as,  for  example,  if  we  say  'The  greatest  epic  poet  is  Homer'  or  'The  first 
man  wai  Adam  \  But  in  such  a  ca*e  Aristotle  regarda  the  predicate  as  oniy 
ttccidentally  predicate,  or  Kara  o-v^ifiitiTfKos  (of.  Met.  A.  vti):  by  which  be 
mcauB  that  the  concrete  individual  does  not  really  qualify  or  belong  to  what 
figures  as  iu  subject,  but  that  because  these  two  come  together,  or 
because  it  befalls  Homer  to  be  the  greatest  epic  poet,  and  Adam  to  have 
been  the  first  man,  therefore  you  can  say  that  one  is  the  other,  as  you  can 
also  say  that  a  grammarian  ia  a  musician  when  the  two  characterB  coincide 
ia  one  individual,  though  '  maaician  *  ia  not  what  *  being  a  grammarian  '  is, 
any  more  than  Homer  is  what  being  the  greatest  epic  poet  is,  or  Adam 
what  being  the  first  man  is.  In  fact,  when  we  enunciate  such  judgements 
at  these,  we  cannot  help  at  the  same  time  thinking  of  the  predicate  aa 
qualified  by  what  figures  as  subject. 
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[iB  the  verb  to  be,  in  the  sense  of  to  exist — as  in  'Sunt  qui  non 
tubbeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere ',  or  '  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am  '—declares  a  part  of  the  one  system  of  reality.  The  content 
of  an  existential  ju(%enieut  caunut  indeed  be  predicated  of  reality 
as  a  quality  or  attribute.  When  1  say  that  jealousy  is  a  violent 
emotion,  1  think  of  it  as  an  attribute  of  jealous  men ;  when 
1  say  '  Est  qui  non  carat  habere ',  1  do  not  think  of  Horace  as  an 
attribute  of  reality.  Nevertheless^  his  existence  is  bound  up  with 
the  existence  of  the  whole  universe;  the  universe  of  reality  id 
found  (when  we  think  the  matter  out)  to  be  presupposed  by  the 
existential  judgement  aa  much  as  by  any  other;  and  tliough  in 
it  existence  appears  to  be  tirst  attinned  in  the  predicate,  and 
therefore  not  assumed  in  the  subject,  yet  this  cannot  represent 
the  true  course  of  our  thought.  We  could  make  no  judgement  at 
ally  if  we  did  not  presume  a  reality  atiout  which  it  was  made. 
Even  the  negative  existential—'  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is 
not' — implies  this;  for  not  to  be  means  to  have  no  place  in  that 
which  is. 

We  are  indeed  Bocustomod  to  think  of  things  and  persons  as  if 
each  were  complete  and  independently  real ;  and  in  that  case,  the 
metaphysical  subject  o£  any  judgement  would  be  some  concrete 
individual  or  other.  The  doctrine  we  are  consideriug  carries  the 
question  further,  and  holds  that  what  is  predicated  of  the  concrete 
individual  is  not  true  of  him  in  complete  isolation  from  all  else,  and 
therefore  that  he  is  not,  metaphysically  speaking,  or  in  the  last 
resort,  the  subject  of  which  it  is  true.  There  ib  no  desire  to  deny 
to  individuals  a  relative  independence,  or  to  pretend  that  the 
relation  of  attributes  or  universals  to  the  concrete  individual  is 
the  same  relation  as  that  of  an  individual  to  the  system  of  reality 
which  includes  him.  The  judgement  *  Jealousy  is  a  violent 
emotion'  can  be  so  restated  as  to  make  the  concrete  subject  man 
the  logical  subject  of  the  judgement ;  I  may  express  it,  for  example, 
by  saying  that  jealous  men  are  violent  in  their  jealousy.  I  cannot 
so  restate  the  existential  judgement,  or  any  other  in  which  the 
logical  subject  is  already  a  concrete  term,  as  to  make  Reality  the 
logical  subject  instead.  But  it  is  the  metaphysical  subject  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  presupposed  and  referred  to  even  in  those  judge- 
ments. We  cannot  maintain  the  view  that  the  metaphysical  subject 
of  every  judgement  is  always  in  the  last  resort  a  particular  individual. 
'  Civilization  is  progressive/  Doubtless  civilization  is  only  seen  in 
the  lives  of  men ;  but  it  is  seen  in  the  lives  not  of  this  and  that 
man  singly  but  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong.  We 
have  to  think  of  men  as  forming  a  system  and  an  unity,  if  we  are 
to  give  meaning  to  a  judgement  like  this.  What  is  contended  is, 
that  all  judgements  iuvolve  us  in  the  thought  of  one  all-embracing 
system  of  reality,  whose  nature  and  constitution  none  can  express 
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[completely,  thoujjh  each  true  judgement  declares  a  part  of  it. 
Logicj  as  has  been  said  before^  cannot  be  rigidly  separated  from 
metaphysics;  indeed,  it  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its 
connexion  therewith.  If  it  had  merely  to  work  out  tho  scheme  of 
syllogistic  inference,  and  Bucli-like  matters,  the  problem  which  the 
present  note  has  raised  would  be  superfluous ;  but  it  investigate^ 
how  we  think ;  and  whether  we  must  think  of  the  universe  as 
a  sum  of  independent  reals  or  as  a  system  is  a  fundamental 
problem.*] 

In  the  act  of  judgement,  the  subject^  with  which  we  start  is 
modified  or  enlarged  by  the  predicate,  and  in  that  form  declared  to 
be  real.  We  end  with  the  subject  with  which  we  began,  differently 
conceived.*  A  synthesis,  and  the  affirmation  of  the  result  for  real, 
are  common  features  of  every  judgement,  and  the  copula  expresses 
them  always,  and  so  far  has  always  the  same  meaning.  Whatever 
Bign  be  used,  whether  an  inflexion,  or  the  verb  substantive,  or  the 
mathematical  symbol  for  equality,  or  anything  else,  this  synthesis^ 
and  the  afilnnation  of  the  retjult  for  real,  must  be  meajit.  The  verb 
io  be  naturally  lends  itself  to  this  meaning.  The  mathematical 
symbol  of  et^uality  has  a  different  meaning  ;  it  is  not  a  sign  of  pre- 
dication, but  an  incomplete  predicate;  it  implies,  of  one  thing, 
quantitative  identity  with  some  other.  If  I  say  A=  B,  the  predicate 
is  not  B  but  'equal  to  B' :  the  special  force  of  the  sign  *  =  '  is  '  equal 
to*;  I  must  still  perform  in  thought  the  act  of  predication, whether 
I  say  A  is  equal  to  if,  or  j^  is  the  iirst  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  and 
if  =  were  adopted  as  the  sign  of  predication,  the  equation  A  =  B 
(which  means  A  ur  equal  to  B)  must  be  written  A  =  =  B, 

A    judgement    then    contains    subject   and   predicate;     subject 

'  The  view  that  Reality  is  the  ultimate  metaphysical  subject  of  judgment 
is  of  course  &miliar  to  all  readers  of  Mr.  r.  H.  Bradley's  or  Professor 
BoiaDqaet*8  lo^cal  work. 

•  i.e.  the  logical  subject. 

'  Sigwart  has  pointed  out  that  the  movement  of  thought  in  a  judgement 
is  different  for  a  speaker  communicating  information  and  for  his  nearer. 
The  speaker  knows  the  whole  fact,  when  he  Btarts  putting  forward  one  aspect 
of  it  in  enunciating  the  subject,  and  supplements  it  with  the  other  by 
adding  the  predicate:  if  I  say  'This  book  took  a  long  time  to  write  \  the 
whole  fact  is  present  to  my  mind  in  its  unity  before  1  begin  speaking.  To 
the  hearer  !  present  a  subject  of  thought,  '  this  book,*  which  awaits  sup- 
plementation: to  him  the  predicate  comes  as  new  information,  which  he 
na«  now  to  combine  with  the  concept  of  the  subject  hitherto  formed  by  him. 
The  judgement  is  for  him  an  act  of  synthesis  first,  and  in  retrospect,  when 
he  bas  completed  it,  of  analysis ;  to  the  speaker  it  is  an  act  of  analysis  fintt, 
and  in  retrospect,  when  he  has  completed  it,  a  synthesis  by  which  ho 
recovers  the  whole  fact  from  which  he  started,    v.  Loyic^  §  5, 1. 
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and  predicate  in  their  combination  arc  declared  true  of  the  real.  To 
tlie  words  which  signify  the  subject  and  the  predicate  separately  is 
added  a  word  which  sig-nifies  that  they  are  combined  as  subject  and 
predicate  one  of  the  other  in  a  jud<^emeut  This  word  is  called  the 
oopala ;  it  may  be  omitted  in  speech  or  writing:,  or  be  replaced  by 
an  inflexion;  but  the  act  of  thoug-ht  which  it  indicates  cannot  be 
omitted^  if  there  is  to  be  a  judgement.  This  act^  however,  is  not 
a  part  of  the  judgement  in  the  same  way  that  subject  and  predicate 
are.  It  is  the  act  or  form  of  judging,  and  they  are  the  matter 
judged.  Hence  it  is,  at  least  generically^  the  same,  while  subject 
and  predicate  change;  and  for  this  reason  the  scheme  of  a  judge- 
ment 'A  is  B*  represents  subject  and  predicate  by  symbols,  but 
retains  the  '  copula  ^  itself.  We  write  A  and  B  for  subject  and 
predicate  \  because  they  represent  indifferently  any  subject  and 
predicate^  being  themselves  none;  we  write 'is',  and  not  another 
symbol  in  its  place,  because  whatever  be  the  subject  and  predicate, 
the  act  of  judgement  is,  generically,  the  same. 

The  act  of  judgement  is,  however,  only  genericaily  the  same  in 
every  judgement ;  it  is  the  same  in  so  far  as  it  involves  a  synthesis 
of  subject  and  predicate,  and  afhnns  the  result  of  that  synthesis  for 
real.  It  may  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  synthesis  of  subject  and 
predicate.  If  therefore  we  speak  of  judgement  as  a  common  form 
reahzed,  for  every  difference  in  the  subject  and  predicate,  in  different 
matter,  we  must  admit  that  there  are  also  dififerences  in  the  common 
form.  This  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter,  as  precluding  what 
is  called  a  purely  formal  treatment  of  Logic.  We  cannot  study  the 
form  of  thought  with  no  reference  to  its  content,  because  on  the 
nature  of  the  content  depends  in  part  the  form.  Having  got  some 
notion  of  the  form  of  judgement,  so  far  as  it  is  always  one  and  the 
same,  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  variations  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  so  far  as  these  belong  to  its  form,  and  not 
merely  to  the  content.  Differences  that  belong  merely  to  the 
content  (as  between  the  judgements  'men  arc  animals'  and  'roses 
are  plants  ')  we  can  of  course  ignore. 

1  Of  course  any  other  Indifferent  symbols  will  serve,  snch  as  X  and  Y  or 
^^  and  P. 
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JuDOBUBNTS  have  for  long  been  comxnonlj  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  and  Modality. 

In  respect  of  quantity^  judgements  are  said  to  be  either  singular, 
or  uuirersaij  or  j/arCicular.  But  the  differences  at  the  bottom  of 
this  distinction  are  not  in  reality  purely  quantitative^  though  they 
have  sometimes  been  represented  as  being  so. 

The  subject  of  a  judgement  may  be  either  a  singular  term  like 
'  Socrates '  or  '  Caesar '  or  '  the  present  Cabinet ',  or  a  common 
term  like  ^  man  '  or  '  triangle '.  In  the  former  caBc^  the  judgement 
is  also  called  aingalar.  In  the  latter,  the  judgement  may  affirm 
or  deny  the  predicate  of  the  subject  either  universally,  i.e.  in  eveiy 
case,  e.g.  'All  equilateral  triangles  are  equiangular*,  'Nemo  omni- 
bus horis  sapit ' :  in  which  case  it  is  called  universal ;  or  partially, 
i.e.  in  particular  cases,  or  of  a  part  of  the  subject,  only,  e.  g.  '  Some 
larkspurs  are  perennial  \  '  Some  animals  cannot  swim ' :  in  which 
case  it  ie  called  particular. 

By  a  part  of  the  subject  is  meant  here  a  logical  part,  i.e.  some 
instances  or  species  included  in  the  extension  of  the  subject',  some 
part  of  all  that  it  denotes;  thus  when  I  say  that  some  larkspurs 
are  perennial,  I  mean  some  species  of  that  genus :  when  I  say  that 
some  animals  cannot  swim,  1  mean  some  species  of  animal,  or  some 
individuals  of  some  species.  Kow  the  singular,  particular,  and 
universal  judgements  may  be  represented  as  referring  respectively 
to  an  individual,  to  a  part  of  a  class,  and  to  the  whole  of  a  class,  i.e. 
to  one,  some  and  all  of  a  certain  number.  Or  since  an  individual 
is  incapable  of  logical  division,  and  a  singular  term,  as  denoting 
one  individual,  cannot  refer  to  less  than  all  that  it  denotes,  singular 
judgements  may  be  ranked  with  universal  judgements,  and  con- 
trasted with  particular ;  both  the  former  referring  to  the  whole  of 
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Cf.  infra,  p.  159,  n.  1. 
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what  tbeir  subjects  denote,  while  the  latter  refers  to  a  part  only. 
We  shall  see  later,  in  dealiog  with  Byllogism,  that  eingular  judge- 
ments may  for  certain  purposes  be  treated  as  if  they  were  universal, 
hecaufle  they  equally  render  possible  certain  inferences.  But  at 
present  it  is  important  rather  to  realize  that  such  attempts  to  treat 
the  differences  between  singular  particular  and  universal^  or 
Bingiilar  +  universal  and  particular,  as  merely  quantitative  do 
not  do  justice  to  the  diEerencee  in  the  thought  contained  in 
them. 

A  logical  whole  or  class  (if  we  are  to  give  it  that  name)  is — as 
we  have  already  seen — ill  conceived  as  a  collection  of  individuals. 
It  is  rather  an  unity,  or  identity  running  through  things  which  are 
different.  It  may  form  the  subject  of  our  thought  and  of  our 
judgement ;  but  it  differs  from  an  individual  not  as  all  from  one  of 
a  collection^  which  would  be  a  quantitative  difference,  but  rather 
nationally,  as  what  is  universal  from  what  is  individual.  The 
difference  between  singular  and  universal  judgements  is  therefore 
not  essentially  quantitative.  Again,  the  individuals  contained 
within  a  class  are  not,  as  individuals,  an  unity  but  a  collection  j 
between  some  and  all  of  this  collection  the  difference  is  quantitative ; 
bat  that  is  not  the  proper  difference  between  a  particular  and 
an  universal  judgement,  for  the  universal  j  udgemeut  regards 
primarily  the  class  as  kind,  and  not  as  a  totality  of  individuab. 
The  difference  therefore  between  particular  and  universal  judgements 
is  not  essentially  quantitative.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference 
between  individual  and  particular  judgements  is  often  quantitative.^ 
A  criticism  of  the  forms  in  which  language  expresses  judgements 
of  these  different  types  will  throw  further  light  on  what  has  just 
been  said. 

It  is  common  to  indicate  an  universal  judgement  by  the  words 

*  The  Aristotelian  diviBion  {or  rather  Platonic — for  it  occum  in  Plato's 
UttUicua}  of  political  conBtitutions  i«  another  example  in  which  differences 
not  really  quantitative  have  been  presented  under  a  qmuititative  form. 
A  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  and  a  democracy,  though  said  to  ditter  accord- 
iogas  power  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  of  the  few,  or  of  the  many,  really 
diner,  as  Aristotle  himself  pointed  out,  in  quality  or  kind.  It  must  be  added 
that  Aristotle  does  not  put  forward  anj  purely  quantitative  division  of 
judgements  (cf.  d4  Interpr.  vii.  17'  !{8  <Vci  Q'  tan  ra  fuv  KatioXav  tqii'  nftaytMiTw 
Tu  0f  Kotf'  cKoaTUK— HiQce  of  thiugs  some  are  universal  and  some  several), 
though  in  expounding  the  syllogism  in  the  I*rior  Analytics  he  often  lays 
stress  on  the  quantitative  implications  of  the  contrast  between  uoiversal  and 
patticolar  judgements. 
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all  or  no  (none)  prefixed  to  the  subject,  according-  as  the  judge- 
ment is  affirmative  or  negative ;  a  particular  judgement  by  the 
word  *ome,  similarly  preHxed  ;  these  are  called  signs  or  marks  of 
quantity.  The  idiom  of  language  will  indeed  often  express  a 
universal  judgement  in  other  ways ;  we  can  say  Man  U  tnorfal,  as 
well  as  A£l  men  are  Mortal :  A  barmneter  will  not  work  in  a  vacuum ^ 
as  well  as  No  laromefer  will  work  in  a  racuym.  But  in  the  absence 
of  a  mark  of  quantity,  it  is  not  always  clear  whether  a  judgement 
is  meant  to  be  universal  or  particular ;  if  I  say  Women  arejeahus, 
A  fiower  is  a  beautiful  object ^  I  need  not  mean  all  flowers,  or  all 
women.  Precision  requires  the  quantity  of  a  judgement  to  be 
expressly  indicated :  particularly  where  (as  in  logical  examples)  the 
judg-ement  is  taken  out  of  context  and  we  lack  the  help  which 
context  often  affords  us  in  divining  the  writer's  intention :  and  at 
least  where  the  subject  is  in  the  plural  ^,  the  words  a//,  wme^  aome 
are  appropriated  to  that  service.  A  judgement  without  auy  mark 
of  quantity  is  technically  known  as  an  indefimte  judgement;  because 
it  is  not  clear  whether  the  whole,  or  only  a  part,  of  the  extension 
of  the  subject  is  referred  to,  and  bo  the  scope  of  the  judgement  is 
undetermined  ;  the  examples  jxist  given.  Women  are  jealous  ^  A  flower 
ie  a  beautiful  object^  are  therefore  indefinite  judgements. 

At  the  same  time,  the  words  all  and  ftone^  as  signs  of  the 
universality  of  a  judgement,  have  disadvantages  of  their  own. 
For  a  judgement  is  really  universal,  when  the  subject  is  universal 
or  general,  and  the  predicate  attaches  to  the  subject  (or  is  excluded 
from  it)  necessarily  j  but  if  it  is  found  to  attach  to  the  subject  (or 
to  be  excluded  from  it)  in  every  existing  instance  without  any 
necessity  that  we  know  of,  we  use  the  8ame  expressions,  all  and 
none.  Thus  we  may  say  that  No  American  poet  etanth  in  ike 
firnt  rank,  or  that  All  the  French  fniniMriei  are  ihort-lived ;  but 
neither  of  these  is  really  an  universal  judgement-  Each  is  a  judge- 
ment made  about  a  number  of  individuals :  it  states  an  historical 
fact,  and  not  a  soientiGc  truth.  It  would  be  convenient  to  call  such 
judgements  ooUectiye  ^  or  enamerative  judgements ;  for  they  really 
collect  in   one  the   statements  which  may  be  made  about  every 


^  A  form  like  *  Man  ii  morlAl 


is  clearly  universal 

inivenialit] 


Bymbole  iiwiU  not  unambif^oualy  Ahow  its  umveniaJicy, 
»  Cf.  Brudley's  Lo^iV,  Bk.  I.  c.  li.  §§  6  and  45.    In  th 
he  q>eaks  of  *  collective  *  judgements  in  ihifl  sense. 
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instance  of  a  certain  class,  and  make  their  assertion  on  the  strength 
not  of  any  conceptual  necessity^  but  of  an  enumeration. 

We  must  of  course  disting^iish  the  question  whether  a  judgement 
is  meant  as  universal^  from  the  question  whether  we  have  a  right 
to  enunciate  it  universally.  If  instead  of  saying  All  the  French 
minutrie*  are  «hort-lired  (where  the  article  (Ae  shows  that  I  am 
referring  to  all  of  a  certain  number  of  things),  I  were  to  say  All 
French  minUiries  are  ehori-lived,  it  might  be  contended  that  the 
judgement  no  longer  referred  to  individuals  or  instances^  but 
affirmed  a  necessary  character  of  French  ministries  as  such.  In 
truth  the  statement  is  not  clear,  and  a  man  would  have  to  ask  me, 
whether  I  meant  it  as  an  historical  summary,  or  an  universal  truth ; 
but  the  ambiguity  of  the  statement  is  the  very  point  to  he  noticed ; 
for  the  two  interpretations  indicate  the  difference  between  a  merely 
enumerative,  and  a  true  universal,  judgement.  If  we  contrast 
such  judgements  as  All  wy  done^  are  out  ofjoifU  and  All  irianfflee  in 
tf  eemicircle  are  right-angled^  the  difference  is  very  plain. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  a  sin- 
fjular  judgement,  whose  subject  is  an  individual,  and  an  universal 
or  particular  judgement,  whose  subject  is  a  general  or  abstract 
term,  a  concept  or  kind  of  thing.  The  enumerative  jud;i^eroent 
(and  this  is  true  in  some  degree  of  the  particular  judgement  also) 
approximates  to  the  type  of  the  singular  rather  than  of  the  uni- 
versal.^ For  though  the  subject  be  a  general  term,  and  I  predicate 
about  all  the  members  included  under  that  term,  yet  I  do  so 
because  I  have  examined  them  as  individuals,  and  found  the  predi- 
cate in  them  all,  not  because  of  any  necessary  connexion  between 
the  predicate,  and  the  common  character  of  these  individuals  which 
the  general  term  signifies.  French  minktry  is  a  general  term  ;  but 
(for  all  that  I  see)  it  is  not  because  being  a  French  ministry 
involves  being  short-lived,  that  I  assert  all  the  French  ministries 
to  be  short-lived ;  it  is  because  I  have  noted  each  case ;  just  as  it 
would  be  upon  the  strength  of  noting  the  individual  case  that 
I  should  assert  the  first  ministry  of  M.  Jules  Ferry  to  have  been 
short-lived.  At  the  same  time,  the  collective  judgement^  though 
tiais  approxiaaating  to  the  type  of  the  singular,  gives  the  hint  of 
a  tnie  universal  judgement.     It  suggests  that  the  ground  for  the 


'  Cf.  Bradley^a  Loffic»  Bk.  I.  c.  ii.  {  45. 
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predicate  tnay  lie  in  the  common  character  signified  by  the  ^neral 
term  under  which  all  these  instances  are  collected.  If  I  eay  Luihrr 
wa»  ka(fdj  there  Lb  nothinj^  to  indicate  what  aboat  him  was  hateful : 
with  which  of  all  the  coincident  attributes  in  Luther  his  hatefulneas 
is  universally  connected.  If  I  say  All  rfformer*  have  been  haUd, 
though  that  is  as  much  an  historical  statement  as  the  first,  and  there- 
fore enumerative  only,  it  suggests  that  the  reason  why  all  those 
men  have  been  hated  (Luther  and  Calvin,  Cromwell  and  Gladstone 
— the  statement  implies  a  possible  enumeration)  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  reformers.  Thus  from  an  enumerative  judgement 
we  may  pass  to  an  universal  j  from  a  study  of  individuals  to  the 
assertion  of  an  universal  connexion  of  characters.  When  we  enun- 
ciate enumerative  judgements,  we  are  on  that  road :  sometimes 
farther,  and  sometimes  less  far. 

The  difference  between  a  true  universal  judgement  and  one 
merely  enumerative  is  exceedingly  important.  The  one  belongs 
to  science,  the  other  to  chronicle  or  history.  An  universal  judge- 
ment holds  of  any  and  every  instance,  alike  past  present  and 
future,  examined  or  unexamined.  An  enumerative  judgement 
holds  only  of  those  instances  which  we  have  examined,  and  summed 
up  in  the  subject.  All  reformen  are  hated :  if  that  is  merely 
enumerative,  it  affords  me  no  ground  to  anticipate  hatred  if  I 
undertake  reform  ;  it  affonls  me  no  explanation  of  the  hatred  with 
which  reformers  have  been  met.  But  if  it  is  a  true  universal,  it 
explains  the  past,  and  predicts  the  future.  Nevertheless  an  uni- 
versal judgement  has  nothing,  as  ^ch,  to  do  with  number*  of 
instances ;  if  the  connexion  affirmed  in  it  be  necessary,  the  judge^ 
ment  is  still  imiversal,  whether  there  be  a  million  instances  of  its 
truth,  or  only  one^ ;  so  that  the  form  'All  A  \^  B'  hardly  does 
justice  to  it.  An  enumerative  judgement  contemplates  a  number 
of  instances,  and  refers  to  all  of  them  ;  and  the  form  *  All  A  \^  B' 
or  '  All  the  ^'s  are  B '  expresses  it  adequately. 

The  particular  judgement  may  be  interpreted  as  referring  either  to 
individuals  not  enumerated  or  to  an  univereal  not  fully  determined ; 
and  it  will  approximate  more  to  the  enumerative,  or  more  to  the 
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^  Or,  a«  some  logicians  would  add,  none.     Such  a  view  makea    the 

univenal  jud|fement,  however,  purely  hypothetical:  cf.  Leibniz,  ^<mc«oKr 
EaaU,  IV.  xi.  U;  Bradley,  X^ir,  Bk.  I.  c.  ii.  §^43  6;  Bosanqiiet,  I^pc, 
ToL  L  pp.  27S-292 ;  t.  alao  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality^  p.  361. 
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universal,  accordingly.  If  I  say  Some  vfomen.  have  ruled  kinfffhm»^ 
I  mean  women  whom  I  could  enumerate — Semlramis,  Cleopatra, 
Zenobia,  Elizabeth,  Christina,  Sec. :  not  women  of  such  and  such  a 
type,  but  this  and  that  woman.  If  I  say  Some  pigmenU  fade^  I  do 
not  mean  pigmentti  that  I  could  enumerate,  but  any  pigments  of  a 
certain  kind  ;  aud  supposing'  that  I  could  specify  or  determine  the 
character  of  pigment,  I  could  say  that  all  pigments  of  that  character 
fiide.  There  is  nothing  in  the  outward  form  of  a  particular  judge- 
ment to  show  whether  the  speaker  is  thinking  rather  of  indivi- 
duals whom  he  does  not  name,  or  of  conditions  which  he  does 
not  specify ;  though  the  content  and  context  of  the  judgement  will 
often  guide  us  on  this  point. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  the  same  sort  of  difference 
between  the  particular  judgement  interpreted  of  individuals  not 
enumerated,  and  the  particular  judgement  interpreted  of  conditions 
not  fully  specified,  as  exists  between  the  enumerative  and  the  true  uni* 
versal  judgement.  If  the  women  vaguely  referred  to  as  Bome  were 
enumerated,  I  could  say  All  the  women  on  fny  lUt  have  ruled  king- 
dottu ;  if  the  pigments  vaguely  referred  to  as  some  were  characterized, 
I  could  say  All  euek  pigmenUfade.  The  former  is  the  enumerative, 
the  latter  the  universal  All.  And  this  difference,  whether  between 
the  two  interpretations  of  the  particular  judgement,  or  between  the 
enumerative  and  the  universal,  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  in 
the  one  case  the  judgement  is  interpreted  in  extension^  in  the  other 
case  in  intension.  A  judgement  is  interpreted  in  extension,  when 
we  are  thinking  primarily  of  the  various  instances  (individual  or 
speciiic^)  included  in  the  subject  to  which  the  predicate  refers;  it 

^  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  discussing  the  extension  and  intension  of 
terms,  it  was  pointed  out  how  the  extension  of  a  term  meant,  properly, 
sabordinate  terms  conceptually  distinguiHhed,  and  not  merely  the  instances 
of  a  kind  regarded  as  only  numerically  distinct.  Thus  in  the  extension  of 
the  term  smiling  would  be  included  shillings  of  different  die  or  standard 
fineness  ;  but  the  extension  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  shilling  would  not 
be  subdivided.  At  the  same  time  it  was  recognized  that  we  mav  fix  our 
attention  either  on  the  common  character  which  all  shillingB  of  that  issue 
have,  or  on  the  multitude  of  different  shillings  baring  that  character:  for 
things  of  a  kind  are  a  one  in  many,  or  a  many  in  one— one  form  in  many 
instances,  many  individuals  in  one  type.  When  we  think  of  the  many  more 
than  of  the  one,  we  may  be  said  to  consider  the  term  in  its  exteniion  ;  when 
of  the  one  more  than  of  the  many,  in  its  intension.  And  indeed  individuals 
of  a  kind,  in  order  to  be  distinguished  at  all  in  thought,  must  be  con* 
ceptually  distin^ishcd  :  whether  only  by  nomber  (as  we  might  think  of  the 
first,  second,  tbird|  &c.  shilling  struck  from  the  die)  or  by  plaoe  (as  we 
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is  interpreted  in  intenBion,  when  we  are  thinking  primarily  of  the 
subject  as  concept^  of  the  character  implied  in  the  subject  term, 
with  which  the  predicate  is  connected.  '  Some  A  is  J  ^  is  inter- 
preted in  extension,  if  I  think  of  this  that  and  the  other  A :  in 
intension,  if  I  think  of  A's  of  a  certain  character.  '  All  A  is  £ '  \s 
interpreted  in  extension,  if  I  think  of  every  one  of  them's:  in 
intension,  if  I  think  of  the  character  of  il  as  such. 

What  has  been  said  on  the  quantity  of  judgments  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  Judgement  predicates  either  of  individuab 
or  universals.  In  the  forn<er  v&s-e,  when  it  predicates  of  one  indivi- 
dual, the  judgement  is  called  singular :  when  of  every  one  of  a  collec- 
tion or  enumeration,  it  may  be  called  collective  or  enumcrative.  In 
the  latter  case,  when  the  predicate  is  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  the 
subject  without  respect  of  instances,  and  therefore  in  any  and  every 
instance,  the  judgement  is  called  universal ;  when  otherwise^  it  is 
called  particular.  But  an  universal  judgement  is  indicate*!  by  the 
same  words  {All  and  None)  as  an  enumerative,  and  is  often  confused 
with  it.  A  particular  judgement  is  really  incomplete  ;  it  may  be 
an  incomplete  enumcrative,  or  an  incomplete  universal  judgement, 
according  as  we  think  rather  of  the  instances  we  imj^erfectly 
denote,  or  the  conditions  we  imperfectly  specify,  in  the  subject. 
A  judgement  may  be  viewed  primarily  in  intension,  as  asserting 
a  connexion  of  content,  or  in  extension,  as  asserting  a  certain 
character  in  individuals.  The  former  aspect  predominates  in  the 
tmiversal,  the  latter  in  the  enumcrative,  and  even  more  in  the  ein-  ■ 
gular  judgement :  in  the  particular,  sometimes  the  former  and 
sometimes  the  latter,  according  as  we  think  more  of  the  conditions 
imperfectly  specified,  or  the  instances  imperfectly  denoted.  Some 
of  these  distinctions,  though  we  are  conscious  of  them  in  our 
thought,  are  not  expressed  in  language  j  and  for  certain  purposes 
of  inference,  it  is  enough  to  consider  judgements  simply  as  either 
universal  or  particular:  universal,  when  the  whole  of  a  kind*,  or 


might  think  of  the  shilUng  in  my  pocket,  in  youm,  Ac);  though  when  the 
f^'oundn  of  distinction  arc  no  lon^r  proper  to  the  kind  (as  distinctions  of 
Krst  and  second,  here  and  there  do  not  belong  to  shillings  qua  shillings), 
they  are  ignored  in  closeificalion. 

*  i.e.  a  kind  or  any  *  universal*;  but  I  have  avoided  the  word  •universal ' 
here,  and  preferred  Icind  (tboogb  otherwise  a  letis  apposite  ir^mi)  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion  between  the  universal  concept  referred  to  in  the 
judgement,  and  the  universal  judgement  referring  to  the  whole  of  this 
universal. 


I 
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when  an  individual  is  referred  to  (for  in  both  cases  the  subject  is 
completely  indicated),  particular  when  a  kind  is  referred  to  only 
in  part  (and  the  subject  therefore  incompletely  indicated). 

In  respect  of  quality,  judgements  are  distinguished  as  ajfj.rrrtative 
nr  nfgatire.  An  afflrmative  judgement  assigns  a  predicate  to 
a  subject;  a  negative  judgement  puts  it  from  it.  Bnt  the 
distinction  between  affirming  and  denying  is  too  familiar  to  need 
and  too  simple  to  admit  of  expressing  in  any  other  way,  in  order  to 
indicate  what  is  meant. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  connected  with  negative  judgements, 
which  have  already  met  us  in  dealing  with  negative  terms.  Judge- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  refers  to  the  existent ;  the  content  of  our 
thought  is  declared  to  express  the  character  of  the  real,  its  manner 
of  being  (so  the  judgement  declares)  is  as  we  conceive.  But  the 
real  is  positive  ;  it  only  exists  by  being  something,  not  by  being 
nothing.  A  negative  judgement  declares  what  it  is  not,  and  how 
can  this  express  it  as  it  is  ?  Dea4l-nef  the  don't  Hing,  How  does  that 
tell  me  anything  real  in  dead-nettles]  You  may  say  that  I  formed 
an  idea  of  a  stinging  dead-nettle,  and  in  the  negative  judgement 
declare  it  false,  an  idea  of  nothing  real.^  But  the  judgement  is 
not  about  my  idea;  I  may  reflect  on  that,  and  say  that  the 
idea  I  had  formed  of  a  dead-nettle  was  a  wrong  one ;  at  present 
I  am  judging  about  the  dead-nettle,  not  about  any  past  idea  of  it. 
And  when  I  say  that  it  does  not  sting,  what  am  I  saying  about  it  ? 
in  it,  what  is  this  property  of  not  stinging  ?  surely,  it  may  be  urged, 
just  nothing :  so  that  the  negative  judgement  expresses  nothing  real. 
These  misgivings  are  sometimes,  though  unfairly,  met  by  ridicule. 
Still,  in  face  of  them,  we  must  assert,  that  everything  finite  is 
what  it  is,  by  not  being  something  different :  and  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  not  something  different,  in  virtue  of  what  it 
positively  is.  Hence  we  must  accept  the  negative  judgement  as 
expressing  the  real  limitation  of  things;  but  we  must  allow  that 
it  rests  upon  and  presupposes  the  affirmative.  If  dead-nettles  do 
not  sting,  there  must  be  some  characteristic  which  they  do  poesess, 
incompatible  with  stinging.  There  is  always  a  positive  character 
as  the  ground  of  a  negation.     Snow  is  not  hot^  because  it  is  cold ; 

'  Moreover  thii  would  really  mean  that  I  now  judged  a  previouAjW^mm* 
to  be  false :  about  which  the  original  question  would  at  once  arise. 
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this  is  not  indeed  an  e^tplanation  of  tbe  temperature  of  snow ;  but 
it  means  that  a  material  body  (which  must  have  some  temperature) 
can  only  not  have  one  degree  of  temperature  through  having  another. 
If  Bnow  had  no  other  degree  of  temperature,  it  would  have  212* 
Fahr. ;  if  it  had  none  but  32^  Fahr.,  it  must  have  that. 

To  say  that  negative  judgements  presuppose  affirmative  does 
not  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  referred.  If  snow 
is  not  hot  because  it  is  cold,  then  the  cold  is  not  hot.  No  one  will 
deny  that;  some  people  will  think  it  a  mere  tautological  proposition. 
But  it  is  not  tautological,  though  it  is  8u peril uous,  It  is  tautological 
to  eay  that  the  cold  is  cold ;  to  say  that  it  is  not  hot  because  it  is 
cold  informs  us  that  hot  and  cold  are  mutually  exclusive  attributes. 
Cold  is  no  more  identical  with  not-hot,  than  odd  with  not-even  ; 
though  the  numbers  which  are  odd  are  the  same  numbers  as  are  not 
even.  The  reciprocal  exclusiveness  of  certain  attributes  and  modes 
of  being  is  the  real  truth  underlying  negation.  But  for  that, 
everything  would  be  everything  else;  that  is  as  positive,  as  these 
several  modes  of  being  themselves. 

Negation,  as  Plato  saw  ^^  is  as  necessary  as  affirmation,  if  there  are 
to  be  any  differences  or  discriminations  within  reality ;  that  A  is  not  B 
means  that  it  is  different  from  B,  and  not  that  it  is  non-existent, 

[The  further  pursuit  of  this  subject  would  take  us  too  far  into 
metaphysics.  It  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  the  notion  of 
an  infinite  (or,  as  philosophers  sometimes  say,  an  absolute)  being 
is  of  a  beint^  who  is  everything  that  there  is  to  be  ;  of  whom  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  has  one  attribute  by  lacking  another ;  whereas 
finiteness  comes  by  limitation  and  exclusion :  whence  Spinoza's 
Delerminafio  €«t  negatio.  AVhether  this  is  a  tenable  conception  is 
another  naatter.  In  particular  it  raises  the  problem  of  the  meaning, 
and  reality,  of  evil.  For  if  an  infinite  being  is  all  things,  and  evil 
is  something  real,  he  ought  infer  alia  to  be  evil.  It  has  been  con- 
tended therefore  that  eril  is  in  reality  just  nothing,  a  view  against 
which  there  are  obvious  objections  on  the  surface  :  or  at  least  that 
it  is  a  mere  appearance  incident  to  limitation^  but  in  itself  no  more 
than  limitation.] 

It  has  sometiuies  been  proposed  to  treat  the  negative  judgement, 

'  Soph,  256  X  rrpt  firaffTor  «pa  ruv  cidui^  itoXit  fu¥  ton  t6  Svj  arrftpov  S<  wK^6n 
r6  fi^  ov.  257  B  orroTov  to  fuj  hv  Xiya^tv^  its  tointv,  oCk  fynyri6t>  n  Xfyofitif  rov 
oiToc,  a\y  tTfpov  ^ovay,  (*  About  each  Form  then  there  is  much  that  it  is. 
bat  an  infinite  amount  that  it  is  not.  .  .  ,  When  we  speak  of  not  bein^, 
we  speak,  it  seems,  not  of  what  is  contrary  to  being  but  only  of  what  u 
different.') 
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A  ii  not  Bj  b6  an  affirmative  judgement,  A  it  no(-B^y  by  combinini^ 
the  negative  with  the  predicate.  But  inasmuch  as  the  reciprocal 
exclusivencss  of  certain  attributes  and  modes  of  being  is  a  positive 
fact,  it  is  no  u^e  trying  to  ignore  it  by  a  verbal  manipulation. 
Nothing  will  make^  w  nof-BAn  affirmative  judgement,  unless  not-i^ 
is  a  positive  concept ;  and  if  not-B  \b  a  positive  concept  (say  C), 
it  is  only  because  B  and  C  are  reciprocally  exclusive  attributes ;  but 
if  they  are  reciprocally  exclusive  attributes,  then  C  is  not  B  and  B 
is  not  C;  nor  can  these  negative  judgements  be  done  away  by 
repeating  the  same  manipulation,  and  writing  C  is  not-J9,  B  is  not-C 
For  if  C  means  the  very  same  as  not-^,  then  not-^  means  the 
very  same  as  not-not-5,  and  the  proposition  B  is  not-C  means  no 
more  than  B  is  not-not-5.  That,  however,  is  absurd ;  for  C  is 
a  positive  concept,  and  the  consciousnei^s  of  the  distinction  between 
it  and  ^.and  of  their  reciprocal  exclusiveness  cannot  be  reduced  to 
a  consciousness  that  B  cannot  be  denied  to  be  itself.  The  argument 
thus  expressed  symbolically  can  be  easily  applied  to  a  concrete 
case  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  substitute  for  B  and  C  odd  and  even 
or  dog  and  horse ;  though  there  is  less  temptation  to  think  not-a-dog 
a  positive  concept,  than  not-odd,  as  it  leaves  us  to  select  in  the  dark 
among  a  large  number  of  still  remaining  alternatives. 

Judgements  are  distinguished  according  to  relation  into  catt^ori- 
cal^  hypothetical^  and  dittjundive.  We  have  been  considering  hitherto 
categorical  judgements.  A  categorical  judgement  merely  affirms 
or  denies  a  predicate  of  a  subject :  dogs  bark^  dead  wen  teil  no  taUft, 
An  hypothetical  judgement  connects  a  consequent  with  a  condition 
which  it  does  not,however,  imply  to  be  necessarily  fulfilled :  if  tnoney 
is  scarcCy  the  rale  of  discount  risett.  The  condition  is  called  sometimes 
the  antecedent  (in  grammar,  the  protasis),  as  what  is  connected  with 
it  is  called  the  consequent  (in  grammar,  the  apodosis).  A  diajunc- 
tive  judgement  affirms  alternatives  :  roch  are  either  igneov8j  agueomty 
or  metamoTphif:.^  The  hypothetical  judgement  is  sometimes  called 
conjunctive,  as  conjoining  the  tnith  of  t  he  consequent  with  that  of  the 
antecedent:  while  the  disjunctive  disjoins  the  truth  of  one  alternative 

*  Such  jodgemeDts,  with  an  iaBnite  term  (cf.  p.  30,  supra)  for  predicate, 
have  been  called  infinite  judgements. 

*  For  any  given  rock,  these  iire  altemativeB :  for  rocke  collectively,  they 
are  three  fomu  which  are  all  realised :  cf.  p.  163. 
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from  that  of  the  others.    Both  are  sometimes  called  complex  judge- 
mente,  in  contrast  with  the  categorical,  which  is  called  simple. 

In  an  hypothetical  jud^emeoty  the  antecedent  and  consequent 
may  have  the  same^  or  different,  subject*:  the  scheme  of  the 
judgement  may  be  either  *  If  ^  is  /?,  it  xs  C '  (ff  corn  U  scarcf, 
U  u  dear)t  or  *Ji  A  Ib  £,  C  ib  D'  (If  money  is  scarce^  Ike  rate 
of  diseonnt  risen).  Again,  either  antecedent  or  consequent  may 
be  cither  negative  or  affirmative :  but  these  differences  make 
no  difference  to  the  character  of  the  judgement  as  hypothetical : 
it  still  affirms  the  dependence  of  a  consequent  on  a  condition  : 
hence  the  distinction  of  affirmative  and  negative^  though  applying 
to  the  antecedent  and  consequent  severally,  does  not  apply  to  the 
hypothetical  judgement  as  a  whole. 

Where  the  subject  of  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent  is  the 
same,  the  hypothetical  judgement  may  commonly  be  reduced  to 
categorical  form  :  '  If  ^  is  if,  it  is  C  may  be  written  '  A  that  is  B 
is  C* ;  If  com  is  scarce^  it  is  dear^  becomes  Scarce  com  is  dear.  Even 
when  antecedent  and  consequent  have  different  subjects,  a  little 
manipulation  will  sometimes  produce  an  equivalent  judgement 
categorical  in  form :  If  wishes  were  horses^  beggars  would  ru/e  might 
be  written  Beggars  whose  withes  were  horses  would  ride.  For  the 
hypothetical  judgement  asserts  a  predicate  of  the  subject  of  the  con- 
sequent, under  a  condition  expressed  in  the  antecedent ;  and  if  that 
condition  can  be  expressed  as  an  adjective  of  the  subject  of  the 
consequent,  then  of  that  subject,  so  qualified^  we  may  assert  the 
predicate  in  the  consequent  cate^rically.  But  we  do  not  thus 
reduce  hypothetical  to  categorical  judgements :  the  hypothetical 
meaning  remains  under  the  categorical  dreas.  Scarce  com  is  dear  is 
not  really  a  judgement  about  scarce  com,  but  about  com  :  we 
realize  that  com  is  something  which  may  be  scarce,  and  is  dear 
when  scarce;  and  so  the  dependence  in  com  of  a  consequent  on 
a  condition  is  the  burden  of  our  judgement  about  it. 

The  difference  between  the  categorical  and  the  hypothetical 
judgements — between  affirming  or  denying  a  predicate  of  a  subject, 
and  asserting  the  dependence  of  a  consequent  on  a  condition — • 
becomes  clear  in  the  c^ise  of  unfulfilled  conditions,  in  past  or  future 
time.  If  I  had  served  my  God  as  I  have  served  tay  king,  lie  would  not 
hare  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs:  no  doubt  this  implies  the 
categorical  judgement  God  does  not  forsake  those  who  serve  Him 
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faUhfuUy ;  but  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  this,  for  it  implies  also 
Therefore  He  would  not  iave  forjiaken  wtf,  if  1  Aad  served  ffipt 
faithfully  ;  and  we  cannot  eliminate  the  hypothetical  judgement. 
Kpoto-off  'AAui?  dia/Sar  y.€yaKTjv  apXT)v  KaraXvati  *,  If  Croeiut  croMes  the 
Ilalys^  he  will  rutn  a  great  power;  here  it  is  not  stated  whether 
Croesus  will  cross  the  river  or  not :  so  that  as  the  fultilmeot  o£  the 
condition  tij>on  which  the  assertion  in  the  consequent  depends  is  left 
in  doubt,  there  is  nothing  but  the  dependence  categorically  asserted. 

It  may  be  urged  that  at  least  the  dependence  is  categorically 
asserted  ;  and  therefore  the  hypothetical  judgement  is  categorical 
after  ail.  This  is  a  very  good  answer  to  any  one  who  attempts  to 
abolish  the  distinction  between  the  two  judgements  by  declaring 
that  all  judgements  are  in  reality  hypothetical ;  for  it  shows  that  tlie 
hypothetical  does  presume  the  categoricaL  But  it  does  not  invalidate 
the  distinction  of  the  hypothetical  from  the  categorical ;  for  that 
distinction  rests  upon  the  difference  between  asserting  a  dependence  of 
consequent  upon  condition^  and  asserting  an  attribute  of  a  subject ; 
if  it  is  granted  that  the  hypothetical  aeserte  the  former,  though  it 
do  so  categorically,  yet  it  differs  from  the  categorical  judgement. 

It  has  been  said '  that  the  very  reason  just  given  for  maintaining 
the  essential  difference  of  these  two  types  of  judgement  excludes  the 
consideration  of  tliat  difference  from  Logic.  For  both  assert ;  they 
differ  in  what  they  assert ;  the  difference  is  therefore  in  the  matter 
and  not  the  form  of  judgement.  We  have  the  same  form,  A  \s  B, 
whetlier  for  A  we  write  Croetn^,  and  for  B  a  king  of  Li/dia^  or  for  A  the 
deMrudion  of  a  great  poicer,  and  for  B  must  follow  on  Croesus  crossing 
the  JIalys.  But  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  distinction  between 
categorical  and  hypothetical  assertion  is  formal  in  the  sense  that  it 
meets  us,  whatever  be  the  subject  we  may  think  about ;  and  to  exclude 
it  from  Logic  on  the  ground  that,  as  compared  with  the  common  form 
of  assertion  in  both,  it  is  material^  only  shows  the  impossibility  of 
making  Logic  a  purely  formal  science.  It  is  claiming  to  consider  the 
genus,  and  refusing  to  consider  the  species  :  a  procedure  whicli  would 
be  tolerated  in  no  other  science,  and  cannot  be  tolerated  in  Logic. 

'  Thifl  omcle  bHows  that  the  outward  or  grammatical  form  of  a  judgement 
38  no  Bure  piide  to  the  meaning;  for  it  may  be  tmnslated  'Croesus  vi]l 
oroaa  the  Ualys  and  ruin  a  (p%at  power  *,  in  which  caso  it  becomes 
categorical:  the  two  translations  are  clearly  different,  though  the  ume 
Oreek  line  covers  botb  seDses. 

'  Cf.  Mansel,  ProUgotntna  Logiea,  pp.  232,  261. 
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There  is  a  metaphysical  problem  suggested  by  the  hypothetical 
judgement,  which  must  be  briefly  notice<l.  1/ Hannibal  had  marched 
an  Rome  fxfler  Cannae,  he  would  have  taken  it.  This  judgement 
makes  an  assertion  ;  in  doing*  so  it  declares  something  to  hohl  good 
of  the  real,  for  it  declares  its  own  content  to  be  true.  But  what 
does  it  declare  true  of  the  real,  and  what  historical  fact  (as  we  may 
put  it  in  such  a  case)  does  it  affirm  ?  Not  that  Hannibal  marched 
on  Rome  after  Cannae,  for  he  did  not ;  nor  that  he  took  Rome, 
for  he  did  not ;  nor  that  the  one  event  was  due  to  the  other,  for 
neither  happened.  If  he  had  marched  on  Rome  then,  he  would  have 
taken  it;  but  that  is  not  a  fact  in  his  history,  or  in  the  history  of 
Rome;  it  is  an  unfultilled  contingency;  and  how  can  that  be  real? 
Every  hypothetical  judgement  presents  this  problem  ;  for  it  asserts 
that  under  certain  conditions  something  would  exist  or  have 
existed,  but  not  that  the  conditions  are  realized,  nor  therefore 
that  it  does  or  will  exist  or  has  existed.  Nor  does  its  tnith 
require  this ;  in  order  that  an  hypothetical  judgement  should 
be  true,  neither  condition  nor  consequent  need  be  realized ; 
and  yet  if  an  hypothetical  judgement  is  true,  it  is  true  of 
reality,  and  reality,  we  may  urge,  is  actual ;  what  then  does  the 
iiypothetical  judgement  atlirm  to  be  actual  in  the  real  ?  A  character, 
says  Mr.  F.  II.  Bradley  ^,  which  is  the  pronml  of  the  connexion 
hypothetically  asserted  in  the  judgement.  Rome  teas  in  such  a  state 
that  it  eould  not  have  resisted  Hannibal  after  Cannae.  This  is  true ; 
but  it  still  leaves  us  with  the  question,  how<;an  there  be  the  ground, 
in  the  real  universe,  of  something  which  nevertheless  does  not 
happen  V  We  speak  freely  of  unrealized  possibilities,  as  if  they 
existed  as  well  as  realized  actualities.  We  are  not  always  conscious  of 
the  metaphysical  difBculties  involved  :  how  are  we  to  fhiTti  of  what 
we  80  freely  *peah:  of  ?  When  we  reflect,  in  Logic,  upon  the  hypo- 
thetical form  of  judgement,  wo  become  conscious  of  the  problem.' 

The  disjunctive  judgement  may  be  expressed  schematically  in  the 
fonns  'A  is  either  B  ox  C  {Every  man  at  forty  is  either  a  fool  or 


»  Logic,  Bk.  I.  c.  ii.  §  50 :  cf.  §  52. 

'  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  these  paragraphs  deal  at  all  com- 
iiletely  with  the  problema  raised  by  the  hypothetical  form  of  judgement. 
Nothing,  for  example,  hok  been  8Ai(]  about  the  quantity  of  hypothetical  judge- 
ments. It  haa  been  urgod  by  gomo  that  they  are  all  universal ;  and  doubt- 
less  they  imply  an  universal  connexion  aomewhere.  Yet  they  can  clearly 
be  made  about  individuals. 
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a  physician),  '  Either  A  \s  B  ox  C  \»  D*  (ffe  either  fears  hi*  fate  too 
mnchj  Or  his  desert  i*  small^.  Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch,  To 
gain  or  lose  it  all),  *  Either  -4  or  J9  ia  C^  (Either  the  Pope  or  the  King 
of  Italy  should  retire  from  Roine),  Aa  the  hypothetical  judgement 
always  affirms  an  hypothesie,  so  this  always  affirms  a  disjunction, 
whether  the  alternatives  themselves  be  given  affirmatively  or 
negatively.  So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  disjunction  goes,  there  is  no 
difference  between  *  A  is  either  B  or  C\  and  '  A  is  either  not  B  or 
not  f :  between  '  Either  ^  is  ^,  or  C  is  i> ',  and  '  Either  A  is  not 
J9,  or  C  is  not  D' :  between  '  Either  A  or  B  \9>  C\  and  '  Either  A  or 
B  is  not  C  \  But  it  should  be  noted  that  *  Neither  .  .  .  nor '  is  no 
disjunction  at  all,  but  a  conjunction  of  negations.  On  St.  Paul's 
voyage  to  Rome  'neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared*; 
there  is  no  choice  between  alternatives  here,  but  two  statements — 
the  sun  did  not  appear,  and  the  stars  also  did  not. 

There  may  be  any  number  of  alternatives  in  the  disjunction ;  but 
that  clearly  docs  not  alter  the  character  of  the  judgement. 

It  is  not  always  clear  in  a  disjunctive  judgement  whether  the 
alteniatives  offered  are  meant  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  If  A  is 
either  B  or  C,  then  it  cannot  be  neither ;  but  may  it  be  both  ?  The 
question  concerns  the  right  interpretation  of  a  form  of  speech,  rather 
than  the  nature  of  disjunctive  judgement.  Sometimes  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  we  may  know  that  the  alternatives  exclude  each 
other :  as  if  we  are  told  that  Plato  was  born  either  in  429  or  427  B.C. 
Where  this  is  not  so,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  assume  that  they  are 
intended  as  mutually  exclusive,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated ;  a  legal 
document  is  careful  so  to  write  it,  where '  A  or  B  or  both '  is  meant, 
or  to  write  ^  A  and|or  B'  with  that  signification. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  disjunctive  judgement  is  in  reality 
a  combination  of  hypotheticals ;  that  '  A  is  either  i^  or  6"  means 
'^  If  yf  is  not  ^,  it  is  C ;  if  ii  is  not  C,  it  is  ^ ;  if  ^  is  ^,  it  is  not  d 
if  J  is  C,  it  is  not  B\  Doubtless  these  four  propositions  are 
involved  (supposing  B  and  C  to  exclude  each  other) ;  but  we  do 
not  therefore  get  rid  of   the  peculiar  nature  of   the  disjunctive 

*  This  might  be  equally  expressed  *  Ue  either  fears  hts  fate  too  much, 
or  deserves  little  * :  indeed  in  sense  the  alternative  predicates  are  predi- 
cated of  the  same  aubJBct,  not  las  in  the  proposition  Either  Tacitxm  ttas 
u  danderer  or  Tibetiujt  a  villain)  of  different  subjects.  This  atfords  another 
example  of  the  fact  that  the  logical  character  of  a  judgenittnt  cannot 
always  be  inferred  from  the  grammatical  form  of  the  proposition. 
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judgement.  For  tbey  are  not  four  independent  hypothetical  judge- 
ments; and  their  force  is  not  appreciated^  unless  it  is  seen  that 
together  they  make  up  a  disjunction,  that  they  offer  us  a  choice 
between  alternative  hypotheses.  Thus  disjunctive  judgement  at  once 
includes  and  goes  beyond  hypothetical,  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as 
hypothetical  judgement  includes  and  goes  beyond  categorical.  An 
hypothetical  judgement  makes  an  assertion,  like  a  categorical ;  but 
what  it  asserts  is  a  relation  of  a  consequent  to  a  condition.  A  dis- 
junctive judgement  involves  hypotheticals,  but  it  presents  them  as 
alternatives  and  asserts  the  truth  of  one  or  other  of  them. 

The  disjunctive  judgement  also  raises  a  metaphysical  problem, 
when  we  ask  what  real  fact  corresponds  to  it.  'Plato  was  born 
either  in  429  or  437  b.c'  cannot  state  the  actual  fact  about 
Plato :  he  was  bom  definitely  in  one  year,  not  merely  in  one  or 
other;  it  is  because  ta€  do  not  hiov  in  which,  that  we  state  an 
alternative,  and  there  was  no  alternative  in  the  event.  Here, 
therefore,  the  disjunctive  judgement  seems  rather  to  express  the 
state  of  our  knowledge,  than  the  state  of  the  facts.  On  the  other 
hand  '  Number  is  either  odd  or  even  '  seems  to  express  a  disjunction 
in  tlie  facts ' ;  and  the  specie  of  the  same  genus  are  a  kind  of  real 
disjunction.  If  a  colour  is  to  exist,  it  must  be  blue^  or  red,  or 
some  other  colour,  and  if  it  is  one,  it  can  he  none  of  the  others. 
We  come  back  here  upon  the  same  truth  which  met  us  in  consider- 
ing negative  judgements,  that  a  thing  is  definitely  this  or  that  by 
not  being  something  else  ;  we  have  to  recognize  also  that  there  is 
often  a  limited  number  of  possibilities,  in  the  way,  for  example,  of 
colour,  or  of  animal  species,  but  why  or  how  there  sliould  be  a 
limit  to  what  is  possible  in  the  universe  is  a  bard  question." 

We  come  next  to  the  distinctions  of  modality  in  the  judge- 
ment. In  respect  of  modality,  judgements  are  distinguished  as 
aswrhric,  prodltftiafic,  and  apodeiclic ;  the  first  is  sometimes  op- 
posed, as  pure  to  the  other  two  as  modal ;  but  we  ^hall  find  that  if 
judgements  are  divided  into  pure  and  modal^  the  assertoric  can  be 


*  Of  course  there  is  a  diqunction  in  the  facts,  in  the  former  caae  as  well, 
■o  far  OS  thiit  a  year  zuuat  be  either  the  429ih  or  the  427th  or  aome  other 
nnniber,  from  any  point  of  time  whence  we  chooee  to  begin  our  reckoning. 

*  For  the  fuller  treatment  of  this  form  of  judgement  also  the  reader  in 
Inferred  to  more  advanced  works. 
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convenientiy  retained  as  a  form  of  modal  judf^ement.  Judgements 
of  the  form  '  A"  is  Y*,  '  X  is  not  Y'  are  assertorio — '  the  train  is 
late  \  *  the  train  is  not  late  ' ;  of  the  form  '  X  may  be  Y\  '  X  may 
fiot  be  Y\  problematio — '  the  train  may  be  late  ',  '  the  train  may 

t  be  late ' ;  of  the  form  *  X  must  be  Y\  '  X  cannot  be  Y\  apo- 
deictio — *  the  train  mnst  be  late',  *the  snn  cannot  be  late'.  The 
distinctions  are  also  expressed  by  adverbs  :  A^  actually^  possibly, 
necessarily  is  {or  is  not)  Y. 

In  the  sense  of  the  word  to  which  we  liave  so  often  called  atten- 
tion, these  distinctions  are  clearly  logical :  i.  e.  they  l>elong  to  no 
special  science,  but  recur  in  our  thought  about  all  kinds  of  subject, 
Whatever  X  and  )'  may  be  *,  we  may  find  ourselves  asserting  that 

is,  that  it  may  be,  or  that  it  must  be  i'.^ 

It  is  clear  that  the  modality  of  the  judgement  whose  subject 
and  predicate  are  A^  and  Y  does  not  in  any  way  affect  or  modify 
the  predicate  Y>  When  I  say  that  the  train  is  actually,  or  possibly, 
or  necessarily  late,  it  is  not  the  predicate  laU  which  is  actual^  pos- 
sible, or  necessary, — but  the  train  baitig  UUe ;  for  tliere  are  not  those 
three  kinds  of  lateness.  '  The  blossoms  of  that  chrysanthemum  are 
ibly  white' :  '  tlic  blossoms  of  that  chrysanthemum  are  actually 
^hite* ;  it  is  clear  that '  actually '  and  *  poasibly '  do  not  qualify  the 
predicate  white,  as  the  adverbs  "purely  *  or'  brilliantly'  might  do; 

ere  is  no  such  colour  as  possible  white,  as  there  is  a  brilliant 
Lite  or  a  pure  white,  *  Water  runs  down  hill  *  :  •  water  must 
run  down  hill ' ;  these  are  not  different  ways  of  running,  like  run- 
ning fast  and  running  slowly.  Grammarians  telt  us  that  adverbs 
qualify  verbs  and  adjectives ;  but  these  adverbs,  actually,  possibly, 
and  necessarily,  eeem  to  form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  They 
qualify  neither  a  verb  nor  an  adjective,  though  these  be  predicates 
of  the  judgement,  but  the  judgement  itself. 

For  the  real  meaning  of  these  expressions — 'X  is  actually  Y\ 
'X  is  possibly,  or  may  be  1^*,  'A  is  necessarily,  or  must  be  Y' — 


pr 


^  Except  60  far  as  in  Bome  subjects,  like  arithmetic,  a  judgement  is  nearly 
always  made  with  consciouRnoEi^j  of  its  neceBsity:  cf.  infra,  p.  175.  Even 
here  however  I  might  say,  before  I  had  made  the  calculation,  that  37596 
may  be  a  square  number. 

*  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  not  throughout  consider  neffatire  as  well 
fu  affirmative  judgements.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  problematic  affir- 
mative 'X  may  he  y  is  not  contradicted  by  the  problematic  ne^tive 
•A" may  not  be  }'*,  but  by  the  apodeictic  ' Jf  cannot  be  K*:  and  similarly 
the  problematic  negative  by  the  apodeictic  affirmative. 
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is  rather  this :  *  that  A'  is  Y  is  actual  \  '  that  X  is  Y  is  possible ', 
'  that  A'  is  Y  is  necessary '.  They  involve  reflection  upon  the  judg^ 
ment  that  A'  is  Y,  and  express  differences  not  in  the  nature  of  X  or 
of  the  predicate  belonging  to  it,  but  in  the  nature  of  our  grounds 
for  affirming  A'  to  be  Y.  We  may  speak  of  differences  of  modality 
in  judgements,  if  M*e  like,  as  differences  in  the  mode  in  which,  for 
us,  the  judgement  is  grounded.  Yet  such  an  expression  is  open  to 
misinterpretation.  For  when  I  say  that  A'  may  be  }',  I  do  not 
judge  at  all  that  X  is  Y,  but  that  there  are  insufficient  grounds  for 
so  judging.  AVe  must,  however,  scrutinize  these  forms  of  expres- 
sion more  closely ;  for  the  illustrations  bo  far  chosen  do  not  bring 
out  their  different  meanings^  having  been  chosen  merely  with  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  modality  qualifies  neither  the  subject 
nor  predicate  of  what  appears  to  be  the  judgement  in  which  it 
occurs. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  in  our  thought  than  the  constant 
search  for  necessity  in  our  assertions :  the  desire  to  see  that  the 
matter  of  fact  asserted  could  not  be  otherwise  than  we  assert. 
In  this  search  we  are  not  content  with  what  is  commonly  called 
experience.  I  may  find  in  my  experience  that  a  man  whom  I  had 
trusted  does  me  a  wrong,  but  I  want  to  know  further  why  he  did 
it.  So  it  is  with  any  other  event  of  which  I  have  no  explanation. 
My  explanation  in  such  a  case  would  lie  in  connecting  the  event 
with  another;  we  are  perpetually  tracing  connexions  between  one 
fact  and  another,  and  cannot  conceive  anything  to  be  completely 
isolated  from  everything  else.  '  Nothing  in  this  world  is  single ; 
All  things  by  a  law  divine  In  one  another^s  being  mingle';  this  is 
the  faith  that  underlies  all  effort  after  knowledge.  All  judgement 
expresses  the  connexion  of  things,  or  of  one  attribute  with  another 
in  things ;  about  a  thing  isolated  altogether  from  everything  else, 
united  with  no  other  by  any  common  characteristic^  judgement 
would  be  impossible.^  But  we  realize  only  gradually  the  intercon* 
nexions  of  fact.  In  many  judgements  intended  by  us  to  express 
the  facts  as  we  apprehend  them,  we  find  ujjon  rtjQection  that  the 
connexion  of  the  subject  and  the  predicate  is  not  intelligible  to  us  ; 
we  then  seek  some  ground  for  the  fact  asserted ;  and  if  we  cannot 


'  TiXfwran^  iraKrwv  Xctycoy  iariv  n<pi'ivnTit  to  liin\vtui  tnutrrov  nnu  iravroitf '.  PlatO, 
Soph.  250  E.  (*  AH  speech  vnniahes  altogether  if  each  thing  be  acvered  from 
everything  oUe.') 
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find  it  by  seeing  more  clearly  into  the  fact,  we  look  for  it  in 

other,  i.  e.  in  a  wider  system  to  which  the  first  belongs.  Often, 
owever,  when  we  make  a  judgement  we  do  so  without  full  reflec- 
tion upon  what  is  asserted  and  upon  the  grounds  for  it;  and  such 
jndgementfi,  barely  asserted,  are  called  assertoric ;  and  the  expres- 
sion of  them,  '  A'  is  i"  ('crows  are  black',  'the  train  is  not 
arrived  *),  is  bare  of  any  words  that  indicate  reflection  on  the 
grounds  for  our  assertion.  It  is  true  that  such  judgements,  report- 
ing what  we  perceive,  are  not  made  arbitrarily;  but  the  appeal  to 
perception  does  not  satisfy  us ;  for  though  we  may  be  unable  to 
doubt  that  a  rose  is  red  when  we  see  itj  and  seeing  it  justifies  our 
assertion,  yet  it  does  not  show  why  the  rose  is  red,  and  the  fact 
remains  one  for  which  we  see  no  ground. 

But  the  assertoric  form  of  judgement,  X  is  Y,  may  express  two 
different  mental  attitudes.  We  may  afiirm  or  deny  unhesitat- 
ingly, but  without  any  thought  in  our  minds  of  possible  grounds 
for  what  is  asserted.     We  may  repeat  our  aftirmation  or  denial 

unhesitatingly  as  before,  when  the  question  whether  there  are 
BufRcient  grounds  has  occurred  to  us,  even  though  we  have  not 
found  any  to  salLsfy  us.  Sows  men  detect  watrr  tcUh  the  liivining' 
rod.  That  i»  very  exfraordinary  ;  how  do  you  account  for  it  ?  I  ean'i, 
hul  fhey  detect  it.  Here  the  assertoric  judgement  is  challenged, 
and  repeated ;  in  the  interval,  we  have  reflected  on  the  grounds  for 

r  judgement,  and  found  none :  none,  that  is,  that  make  the  fad 
fuaerfed  intelligible,  though  we  may  still  think  we  have  grounds  for 
making  the  assertion  in  our  experience  of  events  that  we  cannot 
account  for  except  by  connecting  the  detection  of  water  with  the 
use  of  the  divining-rod.  We  therefore  still  use  the  assertoric 
form ;  yet  the  force  of  it  is  not  quite  the  same,  though  the  words 
in  which  we  express  ourselves  are ;  and  we  must  be  careful  to 
notice  the  difference,  since  in  Logic  it  is  not  the  form  of  words  that 
matters,  but  the  form  of  thought. 

The  difference  lies  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  thought  of 
the  grounds  of  our  judgement.  If  there  is  no  thought  of  them, 
we  make  the  judgement  without  looking  beyond  it ;  if  there  is 
thought  of  them,   we  look  beyond  the  judgement  in  making  it, 

en  when  we  look  in  vain.  It  might  perhaps  be  best  to  call 
a  judgement  pure,  rather  than  modal,  when  it  is  made  without  any 
thought  oi  its  grounds ;  and  to  call  it  assertoric,  and  so  assign  to  it 
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a  Bpecies  of  modality,  only  when  it  is  asserted  with  the  thoujjht  of 
grounds  that  are  not  forthcoming.  In  this  caee,  the  introduction 
of  the  word  aclnally  would  mark  a  judgement  a*  assertoric;  but  the 
ordinary  categorical  form^  A'  is  (vr  is  not)  }',  might  represent 
either  a  pure  or  an  ussertoric  judgement.  Very  often  the  emphasis 
of  the  voice,  or  the  use  of  italics,  serves  to  distinguish  the  pure  from 
the  assertoric  sense  of  such  a  form  of  judgement  If  I  say  '  The 
stimulution  of  the  retina  by  waves  of  ether  is  correlated  with 
sensatione  of  colour',  I  may  barely  intend  to  state  a  fact,  without 
thought  of  looking  beyond  it  for  grounds ;  but  if  I  emphasize  the 
*  is '  or  write  it  in  italics,  1  should  be  understood  to  aOirm  it  as  an 
actual  fact  in  spite  of  my  inability  to  give  grounds  for  it;  the 
general  thought  of  grounds  accompanies  the  judgement,  but  in 
a  different  form  from  what  occurs  in  the  problematic  or  ajKKleictic 
judgement. 

By  the  expression  'grounds  for  our  judgement'  in  the  last 
paragraph  has  been  meant  grounds  for  the  matter  of  fact  judged ; 
and  at  the  risk  of  repetition^  it  may  be  well  again  to  distinguish 
between  this,  and  grounds  for  judging.  For  the  difficulties  in  the 
subject  of  modality  centre  in  this  distinction^  and  if  our  discussion 
cannot  hope  to  solve  the  difficulties,  it  may  at  least  be  well  to 
indicate  where  they  lie.  Even  if  I  do  not  see  how  a  man  is  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  water  by  the  divining-rod,  I  may  have 
reaBon  for  judging  that  he  is,  if  I  have  known  water  found  by  men 
who  had  no  other  means  of  detecting  it  In  scholastic  phrase^ 
I  have  here  a  ratio  cof^notcendi,  but  not  a  ratio  ea^endi :  a  reason  for 
acknowledging  the  fact,  but  not  a  reason  for  the  being  of  the 
fact^  Of  course  the  ratio  easendi  is  the  best  of  all  rafiones  cogno' 
Mcendi;  of  course  also  my  ratio  coffitoxeendi  may  turn  out  inadequate 
on  closer  scrutiny.  And  if  a  judgement  made  without  any  thought 
of  its  grounds — what  we  have  now  called  a  pure  and  not  a  modal 
judgement — be  reasserted  in  assertoric  form,  it  is  seldom  tliat  it  is 
purely  assertoric.  Either  we  Bnd  our  reasons  for  asserting  it 
insufficient,  and  it  has  acquired  the  character  of  a  problematic 
judgement;  or  we  have  begun  to  explain  the  fact,  and  then  the 
judgement  is  on  its  way  to  become  apodeietic.     *  There  were  species 

I  have  tninaUted  cognoscendi  by  'acknowledging*,  because  in  the  full 
i«  of  knowledge  I  do  not  know  a  fact  which  1  do  not  see  in  ite  own 
kture  to  be  neoeitaiy. 


I 
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ce  intermediate  between  the  ape  and  man.  How  do  you  know 
thatj  since  no  specimen  has  been  found  ?  Much  may  have  existed, 
of  which  no  trace  has  survived.'  This  reply  gives  a  tinge  of  the 
problematic  to  the  original  judgement.  Suppose  a  different  reply  : 
'  The  structure  of  man  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of  the  ape  as 
prevails  between  species  in  other  cases  where  specimens  of  inter- 
mediate   forms,    now    extinct,    have    been    preserved/      This    is 

mething  of  a  ground  in  the  nature  of  the  facta  for  accepting  the 

original  judgement;  there  must  therefore,  we  might  hay,  have  once 

n  forms  intermediate  between   man  and  ape.     Our  *  must '  in 

oh  a  case  expresses  a  difPerent  kind  of  necessity  from  what  it 
expresses  in  a  really  apodeictic  judgement;  but  still,  it  does 
express  a  kind  of  necessity.  It  is  rare  that  a  judgement  is  re- 
afiirmed  after  challenge  with  unshaken  confidence,  and  yet  with  no 
thought  of  any  raf-io  etsendi,  'I  feel  ill^  is  such  a  judgement. 
If  a  man  challenges  my  assertion,  I  cannot  justify  it,  but  only 
reaffirm  it.  But  the  barely  assertoric  attitude,  when  once  the 
mind  has  been  awakened  to  the  thought  of  the  grounds  of  its 
judgement^  is  rare.  Our  pure  judgements,  when  we  have  got  so 
far  as  to  ask  their  grounds,  generally  present  themselves  as  either 
problematic  or  apodeictic.  This  might  be  considered  to  justify  ua 
in  calling  a  pure  judgement,  i.  e.  one  made  without  reference  to  its 
grounds  in  our  thought,  assertoric  :  instead  of  reserving  that  name 
for  the  case  in  which  a  judgement  is  made  in  the  consciousness 
that  judgements  need  grounds,  and  yet  is  neither  problematic  nor 
apodeictic.  Nevertheless  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases 
ought  to  be  observed ;  and  is  in  fact  expressed  by  the  addiiion  to  the 
pure  judgement  ^  X  is  Y*  of  the  adverb  that  marks  the  assertoric 

nn  of  modality,  in  the  expression  'X  actually  is  Y\ 

If  we  turn  to  the  apodeictic  and  problematic  judgements,  the  char- 
acter of  the  assertoric  will  become  clearer  by  the  contrast.    The  apo- 

ictic  may  be  considered  first.    When  we  say  *  X  must,  or  cannot,  be 

*  ('  A'  necessarily  is,  or  is  not,  Y'),  we  imply  that  there  are  grounds 
known  to  us  for  X  being,  or  not  being,  Y,  As  a  rule,  these 
grounds  are  conceived  to  lie  outside  the  content  of  the  judgement 
XY^ :  i.  e,  we  do  not  upon  reflection  see  immediately  that  X  must  or 


'  We  may  sTmbolize  thus  the  judf^cmcntB  whose  subject  and  predicate  ore 
A"  and  K,  and  vblch  are  tbua  'materially'  th<>  samef  but  whoae  *  formal* 
character— modality,  quality,  quantity — may  differ. 
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cannot  be  Y,  upon  a  mere  consideration  of  the  nature  of  X  as  suc^i ; 
we  eee  it  to  be  a  consequence  of  other  truths,  which  in  their  turn 
may  be  asserted  either  apodeictically  or  assertorically.  The  water 
must  rise  in  the  common  pump,  when  the  piston  is  raised :  why 
mw#/  ?  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  ground  for  its  rising*  which  leads  us  to  affirm  the 
waters  rising  apodeictically,  whereas  the  mere  observation  of  fact 
would  only  lead  us  to  affirm  it  assertorically.  But  are  we  sure,  it  may 
be  asked,  that  the  atmosphere  must  have  weight  ?  for  if  not,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  water  must  rise  if  and  ic/tett  the  atmosphere 
has  weight.  We  cannot  here  discuss  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds 
on  which  we  regard  the  jreneral  propositions  of  science  as  demon- 
strated ;  but  it  is  clear  that  if  the  grounds  of  an  apodeictic  judge- 
ment are  themselves  affirmed  only  assertorically,  there  is  a  doubt 
thrown  on  the  apodeictic  jxtdgement.  It  is  necessary,  if  the  judge- 
ments on  which  it  is  grounded  are  necessary.*  *  Animals  must 
sleep,  because  they  cannot  be  continuously  active.'  But  how  do  we 
know  that  they  cannot  be  continuously  active  ?  And  suppos- 
ing a  reason  were  given,  we  might  ask  how  i£  is  known  to  be 
necessarily  true,  and  so  ad  inJimtMm.  An  apodeictic  judgement 
would  thus  be  merely  a  judgement  made  with  reference  to  grounds 
from  which  it  followed,  and  which  we  accepted  as  true ;  but  since 
these  grounds  might  not  be  true,  there  would  be  no  judgement 
absolutely  necessary,  because  none  safely  grounded. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  would  He  in  the  existence  of 
judgements  which  we  saw  to  be  necessary  (i,  e.  saw  must  be  true) 
without  going  beyond  them  :  the  ground  for  the  judgement  '  X 
must  be   Y*  lying  in  the  content  of  that  judgement.*'     We  have 


I 


'  We  may  call  tte  necessity  of  a  judgement,  which  wo  see  to  follow  from 
certain  grounds,  bnt  whose  grounds  we  cannot  affirm  necessarily,  an  hypo- 
thetical necessity.  The  consequent  of  every  hypothetical  iudgement  is 
amerted  aa  hypothetically  necessary  — '»/"j<  is  J?,  A"  is  y  tnignt  be  written 
*if  ^  is  B,  X  muBt  be  Y\  When  toe  grounds  can  be  affirmed  necessarily, 
then  the  judgement  referred  to  them  may  be  called  anodeictically  necessary. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  in  the  hypothetical  judgement  Mf  A  is  J?, 
X  \»  y,  we  may  or  may  not  see  that  the  consequent  is  involved  in  the 
condition ;  the  connexion  may  be  a  bare  fact  for  us,  or  one  that  we  see  to 
be  necensary:  and  necessary,  either  immediately,  or  on  further  and  assign- 
able grounds. 

•  No  truth  is  isolated :  and  there  is  none  (not  even  such  a  tnith  as 
2x2  =  4)  which  would  still  be  equally  true  if  all  other  things  ;ier  impotmhiU 
were  different  (e.g.  if  2  +  2  =  5  and  2x  8  «=  7).  So  far,  no  judgement  is 
unmediated,  or  immediately  necessary.    But  there  are  judgements  whose 


I 
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already  been  made  familiar,  in  discussing  the  heads  of  predicables^ 
with  the  notion  of  judgements  in  which  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  conceptually  connected  :  some  such  judgements  are  imme- 
diately necessary.  That  a  line  must  be  either  straight  or  curved 
is  a  judgement  of  this  kind.  A  man  may  assert  as  fact  that 
lines  are  either  straight  or  curved,  being  led  to  that  assertion  by 
the  memory  of  past  experience :  but  if  he  pause  to  reflect  on  the 
ground  for  the  assertion,  he  may  realize  that  not  only  have  the 
lines  he  has  seen  or  imagined  been  all  of  them  either  straight  or 
curved,  but  they  must  be  so. 

An  apodeictic  judgement  then  is  one  whose  truth  is  not  merely 
affirmed  (for  every  judgement  affirms  its  own  truth)  but  seen  to  be 
grounded,  either  in  itself,  or  in  other  judgements  accepted  as  true. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  judgements  which  are  really  or  in 
thought  a|>odeictic  are  commonly  expressed  in  assertoric  form.  In 
mathematics,  for  example,  every  step  is  by  the  mathematician  seen 
to  be  necessary ;  almost  all  mathematical  judgements  are  apodeic- 
tic ^ ;  insomuch  that  it  is  often  summarily  said  that  mathematics 
deal  with  '  necessary  matter  \  There  is  consequently  no  need  to 
distinguish  apodeictic  from  other  judgements  in  mathematics,  and 
they  are  all,  as  a  rule,  expressed  assertorically  :  we  say  *  2  x  2  is  4 ', 
not  '2x2  must  be  4 ' :  '  the  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  are ' — 
not  *  must  be' — '  etjual  to  two  right  angles  '.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  judgements  expressed  in  apodeictic  form  are  differently 
thought.  Not  only  does  the  form  '  X  must  be  Y'  leave  it  uncer- 
tain whether  the  judgement  is  asserted  as  immediately  necessary, 
or  as  grounded  in  knowledge  outside  itself — a  matter  of  which  we 
cannot  be  imaware  in  our  thought  when  we  judge ;  but  also  the 
outside  grounds  of  the  judgement  may  be  grounds  that  merely 
require  the  fact  asserted  or  explain  it :  may  be  rationeg  cognosattuli  or 
rationed  €4tcndi.   At  times  we  oven  tise  the  apodeictic  form  of  propo- 


neeessity  is  eeen  in  a  patiicnlar  case,  as  we  rcc  that  2x2  must  be  4  in 
a  particular  counting,  though  it  is  not  seen  to  be  unconnected  with  all  other 
jadgemitntn.  bat  rather  to  bo  liounJ  up  with  others.  And  the  mutter  of  fact 
in  which  vc  find  necessity  might  be  oomething  much  more  complex — a  far 
bigger  system— than  the  numerical  relations  of  2x  2. 

^  Almost  all;  for  a  few  judgements,  such  as  formulae  for  the  finding 
of  prime  numbers,  have  been  believed  to  be  universal,  and  turned  out  to 
break  down  for  certain  values.  These  were  not  apodeictic.  If  it  had  been 
seen  that  the  formula  must  yield  a  prime  for  any  ralne,  it  could  not  have 
broken  down. 
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sttion  to  hide  our  doubts  :  we  are  conscious  of  grounds  for  a  judge- 
ment, and  grounds  against  it,  and  we  look  to  those  only  which 
enforce  the  side  we  wish  to  take,  and  in  reference  to  them  niake 
our  assertion  apodeictic.  '  It  must  be  so  :  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well ', 
does  not  express  the  same  confidence  as  if  the  speaker  had  Raid 
'  It  is  so  '.  All  these  diversities  of  thought  lie  concealed  under  the 
apodeictic  formula.  A'  must  be  Y;  but  it  is  always  implied  by  that 
formula  that  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  grounds  for  the  asser- 
tion XV, 

The  problematic  judgement,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  that  the 
truth  o£  the  judgement  depends  on  grounds  whose  existence  cannot 
be  asserted.  'A'  may  be  Y'  means  that  we  have  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  asserting  positively  that  XY  is  true.  Thus  it  involves 
the  same  attitude  of  reflection  as  the  apodeictic  judgement,  or  as 
the  assertoric  (if  we  distinguish  the  assertoric  from  the  pure) ;  but 
as  a  result  of  reflection,  the  relation  of  the  content  of  our  judgement 
to  what  we  know  is  seen  to  be  differenti  and  precarious. 
I  In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  problematic  judge- 
ment, we  must  distinguish  between  those  which  are  general  {u  e. 
which  have  a  general  term  for  subject)  and  those  which  are  sin- 
gular. For  where  the  subject  is  a  general  term,  the  problematic 
form  may  or  may  not  express  a  judgement  that  is  problematic  in  its 
logical  character.  A  problematic  judgement,  as  is  obvious,  expresses 
uncertainty  ;  but  uncertainty  has  been  regarded  as  a  state  either  of 
facta,  or  of  our  mind  in  regard  to  facts.  As  a  state  of  our  mind, 
uncertainty  arises  through  ignorance;  and  it  is  this  uncertainty 
which  renders  a  judgement  problematic^  in  the  logical  sense  in 
which  that  is  one  of  the  modalities  of  judgement.  As  a  state  of 
facte  uncertainty  might  mean  either  of  two  things ;  but  only  one 
of  these  can  be  meant  when  the  judgement  is  singular;  and  the 
judgement  is  not  in  both  eases  logically  problematic.  Yet  the 
formula  '  A'  may  be  T'  is  used  in  all  these  cases. 

The  judgement  *  Rain  may  fall  to-morrow  *  is  a  singular  judge- 
ment :  being  concenied  not  with  a  particular  thing  or  person,  but 
still  with  a  particular  day.  This  judgement  is  problematic  in  the 
logical  sense ;  for  it  does  not  imply  that  the  fact,  whether  rain  is 
to  fall  to-morrow  or  not,  is  uncertain,  but  only  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  present  condition  of  some  at  least  of  those  factors  (wind 
and  cloudsj  heat  and  moisturej  lie  of  land^  and  currents  of  air)  on 
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which  to-xnorrow*s  event  depends.  The  fact  is  really  certain,  bat 
We  are  uncertain ;  the  rain  falling  or  not  falling  to-morrow  is  now 
necessary',  but  to  us  problematic.  With  sufficient  knowledge  we 
could  say  '  Rain  must  {or  c&nnot)  fall  to-morrow '.  But  sufficient 
knowledge  is  beyond  our  reach. 

Again,  *  The  Sultan  may  behead  his  vizier  to-morrow.'      This  is 

S still  problematic,  for  it  implies  that  we  have  not  sufficient  grounds 
either  for  affirming  or  for  denying  that  he  will  do  so.  But  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  there  is  here  a  further  uncertainty  in  the 
fact  itself.  For  the  issue  depends  in  part  upon  the  Sultan's  will; 
mnd  many  hold  that  the  future  actions  of  the  human  will  do  not 
lie  contained  as  it  were  necessarily  in  the  present;  and  therefore 
that  no  amount  of  knowledge  would  enable  us  to  calculate  and 
predict  with  certainty  the  acts  of  men,  or  events  depending  in  part 
upon  the  acts  of  men,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  calculate  and  predict 
events  dependent  purely  upon  physical  causes.  According  to  this 
view  there  is  a  '  real  contingency '  in  human  action.'  Such  real 
contingency  would  of  course  carry  with  it,  that  our  judgements 
about  future  contingents  must  be  problematic  in  the  logical  sense ; 

twe  cannot  know  for  certain  what  in  itself  is  undetermined.  But 
the  problematic  nature  of  our  judgement  in  such  a  case  does  not 
spring  from  our  ignorance,  since  no  increase  of  knowledge  could 
remove  it ;  it  springs  from  the  nature  of  the  facts  ;  and  the  differ- 
■noe  in  the  nature  of  the  facts  between  their  real  contingency  in 
the  one  case,  and  their  necessary  interconnexion  in  the  other,  is  not 
a  difference  of  logical  modality.  Indeed,  if  we  regard  the  human 
will  as  a  principle  of  new  beginnings,  or  source  of  events  whose  deter- 
•  mining  conditions  cannot  be  found  in  events  preceding  them,  we 
might  even  say  that  a  particular  future  human  action  is  necessarily 
contingent.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  uncertainty  in 
the  event  itself  can  only  belong,  if  at  all,  to  future  events.  If  I  say 
'  The  Sultan  may  have  beheaded  his  vizier  yesterday  ',  I  imply  no 
more  uncertainty  in  the  facts  than  if  I  say  '  Rain  may  have  fallen 
yesterday ' ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  judgement '  The  Sultan  may 
now  be  beheading  his  vizier ',  just  as  much  as  of  '  Rain  may  now 
be  falling '.     All  these  alike  are  problematic  only  in  virtue  of  my 


^  There  are  other  views  of  human  freedom  which  make  the  fdture  acts  of 
men  as  certain  in  them8«lve«  aa  any  other. 
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uncertainty  about  the  fftcts^  and  not  of  any  uncertainty  in  the  facts 
them  selves. 

The  upshot  of  this  is,  that  in  singular  jud^'ements  the 
problematic  form  '  X  may  be  Y '  expresses  always  our  want  of 
groimds  for  making  an  assertion,  but  not  necessarily  any  want 
of  certainty  in  the  facts  themselves.  All  events — the  acts  of  man* 
•lone  perhaps  excepted — happen  necessarily  when  they  happen^ 
the  conditions  on  which  they  depend  being  what  they  are ;  but 
these  conditions  being  largely  unknown  to  us,  we  have  not  sufficient 
ground  for  asserting  the  events ;  hence  our  assertions  assume  a 
problematic  form,  *  X  may  be  T':  meaning,  tliat  while  we  know 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  that  X  is  F,  we  do  not 
know  enough  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  it  must  be  so ;  though  if 
it  is  80,  it  is  80  necessarily.  Only  in  human  action  and  what 
depends  on  human  action  some  would  admit  a  real  contingency ; 
and  would  understand  the  formula  '  X  may  be  1'  to  include  in 
such  case  an  assertion  of  uncertainty  in  the  events  themselves. 

Let  us  now  take  a  problematic  judgement  which  is  not  singular. 
'Cancer  may  be  incurable.'  Here  we  mean  that  though  cancer 
either  is  incurable  or  not,  we  have  not  suificient  grounda  for  a 
decision.  The  judgement  is  based  en  ignorance,  and  is  logically 
problematic.  But  the  same  formula  sometimes  has  a  somewhat 
different  meaning.  '  Currants  may  be  eitJier  black,  white,  or  red ' : '  a 
man  may  die  of  joy\  We  do  not  mean  here  that  we  are  uncertain 
whether  currantB  arc  black,  white,  or  red,  though  knowing  they  must 
be  one  or  other;  for  on  the  contrary  we  know  that  they  are  all  three, 
in  different  cases.  Nor  do  we  mean  that  we  are  uncertain  whether 
or  not  joy  can  kill  a  man,  but  that  sometimes  it  does  sa  If  yon 
tell  rac  that  you  have  a  currant  bush  in  your  garden^  I  can  say  it 
may  be  black,  white,  or  red ;  as  to  that  particular  bush  I  am  un- 
certain. But  I  make  this  disjunctive  judgement  about  it  because 
of  my  knowledge  that  there  are  those  three  colours  in  currants. 

Such  a  judgement  therefore  is  not  problematic  in  the  logical 
sense ;  for  as  referred  to  the  species,  or  general  term,  which  is  the 
subject  of  it^  it  implies  not  my  uncertainty,  but  my  knowledge  of 
the  alternatives.  Here  the  facts  may  be  called  uncertain,  in  the 
sense  of  heing  multiform  or  variable,  but  not  in  the  sense  (in 
which  a  particular  fact,  if  really  contingent,  is  uncertain)  of  not 
'  Or  of  any  other  being  that  has  freedom  in  the  same  BeQBc. 
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being  the  necessary  outcome  of  pre-existent  conditions.  This 
variability  arises  eitlicr  throogh  the  diversity  of  gpecies  necessarily 
included  in  a  genus  (as  'when  we  say  tbat  a  conic  section  may  be 
either  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  an  hyperbola)  or  through  the 
multitude  and  complexity  of  the  elements  in  the  world  that  go 
in  constantly  shifting  combinations  to  the  production  of  what  we 
regard  as  single  things  or  events.  Any  two  elements  (the  word 
here  mu^t  not  be  confined  to  its  technical  chemical  sense),  taken 
arbitrarily  in  isolation  from  everything  else,  would  as  we  believe 
interact  with  each  other  always  in  the  same  way.  Science 
endeavours  to  determine  the  interactions  that  would  occur  between 
such  isolated  or  '  abstract '  elements,  and  so  to  enunciate  its  pro- 
positions universally.  But  in  fact  we  cannot  readily  secure  such 
isolation.  History,  or  the  course  of  events,  dej)eiid8  on  all  sorts 
of  elements  as  it  were  jostling  in  coHcreto,  and  so  presents  per- 
petually varying  combinations  or  conjunctures.  This  gives  rise, 
as  we  previously  saw,  to  the  accidental  or  '  coincidental ' :  which  is 
also  sometimes  called  the  contingent  ^ ;  and  in  the  sense  that  the 
same  conditions,  in  the  kaleidoscopic  movement  of  events,  are 
combined  now  with  these  and  now  with  those  others,  there  is 
uncertainty  in  facte.  We  might  know  enough  to  say  what  precise 
conjunction  of  physiological  and  other  factors  is  necessary  in  order 
that  a  man  should  die  of  joy;  but  the  occurrence  of  this  eon- 
junction  depends  on  historical  conditions  that  are  sometimes  ful- 
filled and  sometimes  not.  Hence  we  make  a  judgement  which  is 
problematic  in  form,  'a  man  may  die  of  joy':  meaning  that  if 
certain  factors  combine  with  his  joy,  a  man  will  die.  We  have  no 
right  to  connect  a  predicate  Y  universally  with  a  given  subject  X, 
its  presence  in  X  depends  on  the  coincidence  of  other  factors ; 
d  so  long  as  in  our  judgement  we  do  not  specify  all  the  con- 
itions  necessary  in  order  that  X  should  exhibit  the  predicate  Y, 
our  judgement  will  assume  the  form  '  X  may  be  J',  These  con- 
ditions may  or  may  not  be  known  to  us.  '  Water  may  boil  l>elow 
212°  Fahrenheit':  this  depends  on  its  being  sufilciently  heated, 
and  at  an  atmospheric  pressure  sufRciently  low  :  both  of  them  con- 
ditions not  necessarily  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  water  below 

'  In  this  sense,  the  rc^on  of  concrete  facta,  where  such  eTer-shifttng 
combinations  are  found,  is  Bometimea  callt;d  *  contingent*  matter,  aa  opposed 
to  the  'necesBary  matter*  e.g.  of  matliematics:  cf.  p.  175,  supra, 
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212**  Fahr.  But  the  conditions  here  are  knowB ;  and  we  give  our 
judgement  the  problematic  form,  not  on  account  of  our  uncertainty 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  content  of  the  assertion  depends  for 
its  truth,  but  because  we  know  that  those  grounds  are  not  always 
present.  Here  then  the  problematic  form  is  due  to  an  omission 
of  the  conditioning  details.  The  particular  judgement  is  sometimes 
particular  for  the  same  reason,  because  we  omit  some  of  the  con- 
ditions, given  which  the  predicate  might  be  affirmed  of  the  subject 
universally.  In  other  cases  of  course  the  particular  judgement  is 
all  we  are  able  to  enunciate,  and  we  do  not  know  under  what  con- 
ditions the  predicate  could  be  affirmed  universally  of  the  eubject. 
*  Some  triangles  have  the  square  on  one  side  equal  to  the  squares 
on  the  other  two ' — viz.  when  that  side  subtends  a  right  angle ; 
'some  children  are  taller  than  either  parent',  but  here  we  cannot 
give  the  condition  on  which  it  depends.  The  same  difference  is 
observable  in  the  case  of  these  quafii-problematic  judgements ;  as 
may  be  seen  if  the  foregoing  particulars  be  put  into  the  form 
'X  may  be  Y\  'A  man  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain' 
meanft  much  the  same  as  if  it  were  said  that  some  men  smile  and 
NHiile,  and  yet  are  villains ;  but  we  do  not  know  more  tlian  the  fact 
which  shows  this  conjunction  to  be  possible;  we  cannot  state  the 
condition  on  which  the  conjunction  of  a  smile  with  villainy  depends. 
In  dealing  with  the  quantity  of  judgements  we  saw  that  in  the  par- 
ticular judgement  'Some  A*^  is  Y*  we  may  either  be  thinking  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  kind  S,  not  separately  enumerated,  or  of  some  general 
determination  of  the  kind  A',  not  specified,  which  would  involve  its 
being  Y;  that  in  the  former  case,  it  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  the 
singular  judgement :  in  the  latter,  it  is  on  its  way  to  become 
uuiversaL  Particular  judgements  of  the  latter  kind  have  been 
called  *  modal  particulars ',  because  of  their  close  similarity  to  the 
quasi-problematic  judgements  which  we  are  now  considering. 
They  can  indeed  be  expressed  in  the  form  '  X  may  be  Y^  as  easily 
as  in  the  form  *  Some  X  is  T\  There  is  only  this  difference 
between  the  two  expressions  ;  each  implies  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions, not  specified,  though  possibly  known,  X  would  be  Y;  but 
the  latter  implies  that  these  conditions  arc  sometimes  actually 
fulfilledj  the  former  does  not  necessarily  do  so  ^ 

'  e.g,  *  K  man  may  call  at  every  public-hoase  from  John  o*  Groata  to 
Land's  End.* 
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Where  a  judgement  problematic  in  form  states  the  alternatives 
•within  a  genua,  af»  if  I  say  tliat  a  line  may  be  straight  or  curved, 
the  architecture  of  a  church  classical  or  Norman  or  Gothic^  it 
is  really,  as  referred  to  the  genus,  a  necessary  judgement  if  we  see 
that  the  alternatives  are  necessary,  but  assertoric  if  we  merely  accept 
them  as  actual.  As  referred  to  any  particular  subject,  like  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  the  parish 
church  of  Clayfield  Porcorum,  it  is  problematic ;  because  it  implies 
that  I  have  grounds  for  offering  these  alternatives,  but  not  for 
going  further  and  deciding  bs  between  them.  WherCj  though  the 
judgement  is  not  disjunctive,  yet  X  is  general,  and  the  unspecified 
conditions  under  which  X  is  T  are  known,  the  meaning  of  the  form 
*Xmay  be  Y'  has  really  nothing  problematic  about  it — i.e.  it  corre- 
sponds to  no  uncertainty  in  our  thought  with  regard  to  the  content 
of  the  judgement.  Where  the  conditions  are  unknown  as  well  as 
nnspecified,  it  has  the  logical  character  of  the  problematic  judgement 
8o  far  as  it  implies  that  wo  are  uncertain  under  what  conditions 
X  is  7,  but  is  assertoric  so  far  as  it  implies  that  we  know  that  there 
are  such  conditions,  because  X  is  sometimes  Y,  The  singular  judge- 
ment *  This  X  may  be  Y'  ('  This  water  may  be  unwholesome ')  is 
problematic  in  the  logical  sense,  because  it  means  that  we  are 
uncertain  whether  the  conditions  under  which  X  is  Y  are  fulfilled 
in  the  case  before  us. 

A  problematic  judgement  therefore  does  not  imply  by  its  form 
that  any  particular  event  is  in  itself  uncertain  ^ ;  though  some  hold 
that  there  is  a  real  uncertainty  about  events  involving  human  will. 
The  matter  of  fact  asserted  in  a  problematic  judgement  whose 
subject  is  a  general  term  may  be  uncertain,  in  the  sense  that  the 
given  subject  does  not  carry  with  it  the  predicate,  but  will  only 
exhibit  it  under  conditions  that  are  not  constantly  and  necessarily 
combined  with  it.  But  a  judgement  is  not  logically  problematic 
unless  it  expresses  our  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  connexion  of 
a  predicate  with  a  given  subject.  All  singular  judgements  of  the 
form  *  X  may  be  Y'  are  therefore  logically  problematic ;  but 
general  judgements  of  that  form  are  not  really  problematic,  when 
the  form  only  serves  to  cover  the  omission  of  the  known  conditions 


^  To  say  that  an  event  is  uncertaio  of  course  often  toeans  only  that  we 
are  nncertain  about  it 
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under  which  X  ia  Y  universally,  or  to  specify  one  of  the  alternative 
forms  under  which  X  is  known  to  occur. 

[The  distinction  between  singular  and  general  problematic  judge- 
ments finds  a  parallel  also  in  the  case  of  apodeictic  judge- 
ments ;  but  as  confusion  is  not  so  Hkcly  to  arise  there  from  want 
of  noting  it,  the  discussion  of  apodeictic  judgement  was  not 
burdened  by  it.  Any  one  remembering  what  was  said  in  c.  iv 
on  the  difference  between  conceptual  and  historical  necessity  will 
see  that  a  singular  apodeictic  judgement  is  one  in  which  an 
Listorical  event  is  recognized  to  be  necessary  on  the  ground  of 
previous  historical  events  accepted  as  actual ;  these  last  may  in 
turn  be  shown  to  liave  l)een  necessary,  on  the  ground  of  other 
events  before  them :  but  such  a  process  of  demonstration  recedes 
into  the  past  ad  injinituntj  and  so  we  never  get  more  than  hypo- 
thetical necessity.  A  general  apodeictic  judgement,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  really  universal  judgement — a  judgement  asserting 
a  connexion  of  content  or  of  univemals,  irrespective  of  occaeiou 
or  time.] 

We  may  sum  up  what  has  been  said  of  the  modality  of  judge- 
ment as  follows.  In  every  judgement  I  intend  to  assert  truth, 
but  not  necessarily  about  the  particular  reality  that  my  judge- 
ment refers  to;  the  truth  I  assert  may  be  that  I  am  unable  to 
discover  the  truth  about  this  reality.  I  may  judge  without  looking 
for  the  grounds  of  what  I  assert ;  and  in  such  case  my  judgement 
is  called  assertoric,  and  expressed  in  the  form  '  X  is  (ar  is  not)  Y' ; 
it  can,  however,  also  be  called  pure,  as  being  pure  or  free  of  any 
reference  to  the  grounds  for  what  is  asserted.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  may  reflect  on  the  relation  which  the  content  of  a  suggested 
judgement  bears  to  what  I  already  know,  or  take,  to  be  true ; 
and  if  I  find  it  involved  in  euch  truths,  my  judgement  is  called 
apodeictic,  and  expressed  in  the  form  '  X  must  (or  cannot)  be  Y  \ 
Judgements  whose  truth  is  seen  to  bo  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
their  own  content  are  also  afhrmed  apodcictically.  Those  apodeictic 
judgements  which  are  grounded  in  facts  not  forming  part  of  what 
they  affirm  themselves  have  a  different  logical  character  according 
as  these  facts  can  be  affirmed  apodcictically  or  only  assertorically ; 
if  the  latter,  the  judgement  resting  on  them  is  not  strictly 
apodeictic,  for  only  the  sequence  can  be  affirmed  apodeicttcally. 
If  I  find  the  content  of  a  suggested  judgement  involved  in  condi- 
tions about  which  I  am  ignorant  or  uncertain,  I  assert  it  to  be 
possible;    such  a  judgement  is  called  problematic,  and  expressed 


I 
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in  the  form  '  X  may  (or  may  not)  he  i'^  The  problematic  judge- 
ment does  not  imply  that  particular  events  are  unnecessary  in  their 
happening,  though^  when  general,  it  doe«  imply  that  an  event  of 
a  certain  kind  depends  on  a  conjuncture,  or  contingency,  which  is 
not  universally  ne<!esKary.  It  is  possible  that  when  reflecting  on 
the  grounds  for  what  we  assert,  we  cannot  find  any  except  that  we 
perceive  or  remember  it,  though  this  may  be  reason  enough  to 
.convince  us  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion ;  then  the  content  of 
the  judgement  is  affirmed  to  be  actual,  and  the  judgement  called 
assertoric,  and  expressed  in  the  form  '  X  is  (or  is  not)  ¥',  with  an 
emphasis  perhaps  on  'is',  or  the  addition  of  the  word  'actually'. 
This  assertoric  judgement,  being  not  a  bare  unreflective  assertion, 
but  expressing  besides  our  mental  attitude  towards  the  content  of 
a  judgement,  is  different  from  the  assertoric  judgement,  above 
<»lled  also  pure,  that  contains  no  reflection  upon  the  grounds  for 
what  is  asserted  or  for  its  assertion;  and  as  involving  such 
reflection,  this  is  modal. 

These  distinctions  of  modality  do  not  then  express  differences  ia 
the  necessity  with  which  elements  connected  in  reahty  are  con» 
nected ' ;  yet  they  do  express  this,  that  whereas  some  connexions 
in  reality  are  seen  to  be  necessary,  others,  and  the  existence  of 
such  elements,  and  their  distribution  in  time  and  place,  are  not. 
Alany  philosophers  have  felt  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the 
existence  of  all  things,  and  their  distribution^  and  every  feature 
of  their  interaction  are  as  necesaary  as  those  matters  which  form 
the  content  of  our  really  upodeictic  judgements;  and  if  their  behef 
could  pass  into  clear  vision,  judgements  at  present  problematic  or 
assertoric  would  be  replaced  by  apodeictic. 


L' 

^H  [There  are  a  few  other  adverbs  (besides  pomdly,  actua//y,  and 
^Kfnecrsnitri/y)  which  may  be  introduced  into  a  judgement  in  order  to 
^f  express  reference  to'  the  grounds  for  asserting  it  and  an  estimate 
f  of  the  truth  of  its  conteuts  :  e.g.  proMfy,  truly,  fakdy^  really  \ 
^^  although  all  but  the  first  of  tiiese  may  also  be  used  merely  to 
^Vqoalify  some  term  in  the  judgement ;  a  truly  virtuous  woman,  for 
^■example,  meaning  a  woman  virtuous  in  a  particular  way,  or  a 
falsely  delivered  message,  one  not  delivered  as  it  was   received. 


¥ 


^  Hence  we  cannot  accept  such  a  definition  as  Aldrich  offera  of 
znodatity:  'Modalis,  quae  4:um  Mwio*  b.  e.  vocabuto  ezpriiuente  quo  modo 
pniedicatum  insit  sabiecto.'  Atiia  Lofjicae  Rudimenta^  c.  ii.  §  2.  1  (Maniera 
4th  ed.,  p.  47J. 
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[whereas  a  probably  dangeiDus  undeiiakin^  does  not  mean  an 
undertaking  involving  a  particular  kind  of  danger.  Such  adverbs 
(if  used  to  express  our  attitude  as  to  the  truth  of  the  content  of 
the  judgement  in  which  they  occur)  may  be  called  modal,  and 
judgements  modal,  in  which  they  are  used.  But  no  adverbs  of 
any  other  kind  make  a  judgement  modal,  and  no  qualification 
of  the  content,  but  only  of  tlie  unreflecting  directness  with  which, 
in  a  '  pure '  judgement,  the  content  is  affirmed.  Differences  of 
tense,  for  example,  must  not  be  reckoned  to  affect  the  modality 
of  a  judgement  ^ ;  they  merely  affect  the  predicate,  and  not  our 
attitude  towards  affirming  the  predicate  of  the  subject ;  and  past, 
proBentj  and  future  verbs  may  all  occur  (as  we  have  seen)  in  judge- 
mentfl  of  any  modality.  No  doubt  differences  of  tense  are  a  some- 
what peculiar  affection  of  the  predicate.  If  I  say  Jehu  drives 
furioutiyj  I  predicate  a  different  action  from  what  I  predicate  if 
I  say  that  he  drives  slowly ;  bat  the  action  predicated  is  the  same, 
whether  I  say  that  Jehu  has  driven,  is  driving,  or  will  drive, 
and  only  the  time  of  the  action  differs.     This,  however,  merely 

'  Aa  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I.  iv.  2,  who  rightly  rejecU  the  view  of  those 
who  would  make  every  adverb  the  ground  of  a  modal  difference  in  the 
proposition  where  it  occure.  The  diBtinctionB  of  modality  descend  from 
Aristotle,  de  Inferjf.  xii.  1  and  Anal,  Pri.  a.  ii.  1,  but  toe  word  Tfumot 
i^modtu)  is  said  to  occnr  first  in  the  Commentary  of  Ammoniua;  a 
AmmoniuB  in  Ar.  de  Interp.  172',  {quoted  in  part  Prantl,  vol.  i.  p.  654)=BerUn 
ed.  p.  214  Tpdnot  fiiv  oCv  t(rrt  (fnayrj  (rr}^ii/ov<ra  Sttwp  vvdpx*i  to  Karrjyopov^uvov 
ry  vrroK((/ic'i^,  otov  tA  raxiv^,  oroy  Xcyv^cy  '*  ^  inX^vij  raxcW  diroKtiB'nTTarai ",  ^ 
TO  xoXvr  f  p  T«  "  2e«/»anjf  xoXut  duiXr-y^rat  **,  ^  rit  jratoi  i»  tqi  "  nXciTMr  S^imva  fraw 
6tXfli'\  ^  t6  act  «V  rw  **6  rfkio^  ati  KiMrrcu".  apid/wr  d«  avrSiv  <^wTti  fiiv  oCic 
<imr  (TTTripof,  ou  ^qv  6*  Trf(n\TjirT6t  yr  rjfuv,  &(nrtp  6  rcoy  jcadrfXot/  vnoKti^iviAv  ^ 
icarffyopou/i(»'<uM,  avapi^fiifroiv  i«  avTuty  Qvrtuv.  rtrrapas  ii  ^i^qvs  6  * ApurroTtXtft 
irapaKap^dvtt  irp^r  rqu  Smtplof  raj*'  ptra  Tp<'mat»  nporaaftotf^  t6v  dvaytcaioi'  t6» 
livvaTov  TOP  tfit )^6iA€¥o»  Koi  ^ifl  TouToif  Tuf  ufivvoTov ,,  ,1  *  Modc  \&  u  word  signify' 
ing  how  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  subject,  e.g.  "qaickly'*,  when  we  say 
that  "The  moon  waxes  quickly",  or  "  well "  in  "  Socrates  argues  well ",  or 
"much"  in  "Plato  loves  Dion  much",  or  "always"  in  "The  sun  always 
moves  ".  The  number  of  them  is  not  infinite  in  the  nature  of  things,  bat  ia 
beyond  our  computation,  like  the  number  of  universals  that  can  be  subjects 
or  predicates,  though  they  cannot  be  numbered.  Aristotle,  however,  brings 
into  his  consideration  of  modal  pronoaitions  four  modes  only,  the  necessary, 
the  poflsihie,  the  contingent,  and  further  the  impoBAihle.  .  . .'  This  stiLte- 
ment  about  Aristotle  is  oased  on  de  Interp.  xii.  and  the  modalities  were 
often  enumerated  ob  these  four,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  true 
and  the  false.  The  itame  wide  Jetinitiun  of  Tp6irus  ia  given  by  Michael 
Psellus  (r.  Prantl,  ii.  269),  but  he  singles  out  for  diiicussion  only  those  which 
'determine  the  connexion*  of  sul^ect  and  predicate,  i.e.  Uie  modalities 
proper.  Cf.  Buridanua  (Prantl,  iv.  §2),  who  explains  that  the  qualification 
which  is  to  make  the  proposition  modal  must  attach  to  the  copula,  and 
not  to  the  subject  or  preaicate.  The  word  modus  is  of  course  a  term  of 
wide  sigmfication,  but  Logic  is  concerned  with  certain  niodi  propositionie; 
and  it  is  obviously  wrong  to  suppose  that  any  adverb  will  make  the  pro- 
position in  which  it  occurs  moaal ;  nor  can  differences  of  tense  do  B0| 
though  they  express  a  moditication  of  the  predicate. 


I 
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Atnoonts  to  Baying  that  judgements  dLffering  in  tenBe  differ  thereby 
the  category  of  time,  and  not  in  another  category.  Time  is 
a  very  peculiar  feature  in  the  existence  of  things,  but  still  it  is 
a  feature  in  their  existence,  and  gives  rise  to  a  great  variety  of 
modifications  in  their  predicates.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
reckoning  as  modal  these  differences  in  time,  than  there  is  for  so 
reckoning  the  differences  in  degree,  or  in  place,  to  which  tlie 
existence  of  a  predicate  is  susceptible  in  a  subject.  TAe  jila^ue 
raged  lati  year :  it  U  raging  now :  it  t«  raging  here :  it  ii  raging  in 
CaU'iUta,  If  the  plague  can  exist  in  different  times,  so  also  can 
it  exist  in  different  places;  and  if  judgements  do  not  differ  in 
modahty  by  connecting  its  existence  with  different  places,  neither 
do  they  differ  in  modality  by  connecting  its  existence  with  different 
times.] 

There  are  a  few  other  distinctions  dmwn  among  judgements^ 
which  ought  to  be  noticed.  We  may  deal  first  with  a  series  of 
antitheses  whose  force  is  sometimes  too  readily  considered  to  be 
the  same :  these  are  analytic  and  synthetic,  ewential  and  accidental, 
verbal  and  real. 

'  In  all  judgements/  says  Kant ', '  wherein  the  relation  of  a  subject 
to  the  predicate  is  cogitated  (I  mention  affirmative  judgements 
only  here;  the  application  to  negative  will  be  very  easy),  this 
relation  is  possible  in  two  different  ways.  Either  the  predicate 
B  belongs  to  the  subject  A,  as  somewhat  which  is  contained 
(though  covertly)  in  the  conception  A;  or  the  predicate  B  lies 
completely  out  of  the  conception  A,  although  it  stands  in  connexion 
with  it.  In  the  first  instance^  I  term  the  judgement  analytical,  in 
the  second,  synthetical.  Analytical  judgements  (affirmative)  are 
therefore  those  in  which  the  connexion  of  the  predicate  with  the 
ubject  is  cogitated  through  identity*;  those  in  which  this  con- 
on  is  cogitated  without  identity,  are  called  synthetical  judge- 
ments. The  former  may  be  called  explicative^,  the  latter  augmenta- 
tive judgements ;  because  the  former  add  in  the  predicate  nothing 
to  the  conception  of  the  subject,  but  only  analyse  it  into  its 
constituent  conceptions,  which  were  thought  already  in  the  subject. 


^ubj 
^Hiexii 


>  Kritik  of  Pure  Reaeon,  E.  T.  (Meiklejohn),  p.  7. 

*  In  ipeakixig  of  the  connexion  between  the  predicate  and  subject  u 
cogitated  through  identity.  Kant  means  that  the  predicate  concept  is 
identical  with  some  part  of  the  subject  concept:  where  it  is  cogitated 
without  identity,  the  two  concepts  are  quite  distinct. 

'Or  ampiiative. 
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although  in  a  confused  manner;  the  latter  add  to  our  conception 
o£  the  subject  a  predicate  which  was  not  contained  in  it^  and 
which  no  analysis  could  ever  have  discovered  therein/  Kant's 
example  of  an  analytic  judgement  is  '  all  bodies  are  extended  ' :  for 
our  conception  of  body  is  exieudcd  substancCy  and  therefore,  in  order 
to  make  the  judgement,  we  need  only  analyse  the  conception. 
'  All  bodies  are  heavy ',  on  the  other  band^  is  a  s^Titbetio  judge- 
ment; for  it  is  not  contained  in  the  conception  of  bodies^  that 
they  gravitate  towards  one  another. 

Kant's  statement  of  the  distinction  between  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic judgements  has  been  much  discussed  and  criticized.  Jn 
particular,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  and  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize, that  no  judgement  is  purely  analytic ;  every  judgement  is 
a  synthesis  of  distinguishable  elements.  Let  the  predicate  B  of 
an  analytic  judgement  be  contained  in  the  conception  of  the 
subject  A — extemUd  for  example  in  the  conception  of  hod^.  Suppose 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  conception  A  t<i  be  BCL,  as  those 
of  body  are  substance  and  extension.  Yet  the  judgement  ^  A\a  B' 
(ail  bodies  are  extended)  is  not  equivalent  to  the  judgement  *BCJ) 
is  B '  {all  exUndcd  tubslances  are  extmded).  The  latter  does  merely 
repeat  in  the  predicate  what  is  contained  in  the  subject-conception ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  subject-conception  has  already  been  exhibited 
as  a  synthesis  of  elements,  among  which  the  predicate  is  one,  the 
judgement  only  goes  over  old  ground.  But  the  former  judgement 
performs  a  process  of  analysis,  and  does  not  pick  out  one  clement 
from  an  analysis  already  made.  Now  this  difference  is  important ; 
because  in  perfomiing  an  analysis  of  the  subject-conception,  we 
realize  at  the  same  time  that  the  predicate  must  be  conjoined 
with  the  other  constituent  elements  in  the  subject,  in  order  to 
make  the  subject-conception.  '  A  is  B*  means  'to  the  constitution 
of  A,  B  must  go  with  CD ' ;  all  bodies  are  extended  means  '  to  the 
constitution  of  body,  extension  must  go  with  substantiality '.  Kant 
indeed  tells  us  that  until  the  analytic  judgement  is  made,  the 
predicate  B  is  only  covertly  contained  in  the  conception  A :  so 
that  it  is  really  the  work  of  the  judgement  to  recognize  B  (as  an 
element  along  with  other  elements)  in  the  conception  A.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  synthetic  judgement  is  from  one  point  of  view 
analytic.  '  Cats  purr ' ;  it  is  true  that  I  learn  this  only  by  experi- 
ence, and  that  purring  is  not  otherwise  necessary  to  constitute  the 


I 
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mception  of  a  cat:  but  to  me,  who  have  learnt  long  ago  that 
cats  do  purr,  purring  has  become  part  of  my  conception  of  a  cat, 
and  when  I  make  this  judgement,  I  am  picking  out  one  element 
in  my  conception,  in  order  to  assert  its  connexion  with  the  others. 
Except  therefore  to  some  one  who  knows  what  cata  are,  but  not 
what  noise  they  make,  and  knows  what  purring  is  extraneously, 
the  judgement  that  cata  purr  ia  not  purely  synthetic.  And  even 
to  him,  in  the  act  of  making  it,  it  becomes  also  analytic ;  for  no 
sooner  has  he  united  the  predicate  'purr'  with  bis  conception  of 
a  cat,  than  it  becomes  an  element  selected  from  among  the  other 

ements  of  his  more  enlarged  conception. 

Every  judgement  then  is  at  once  analytic  and  synthetic;  for 
the  act  of  judgement  at  once  holds  different  elements  apart  and 
recognizes  them  as  elements  in  a  single  whole.  As  held  apart, 
it  requires  an  act  of  synthesis  to  see  that  they  make  one  whole : 
as  recognized  to  make  one  whole^  it  requires  an  act  of  analysis 
to  find  and  hold  them  apart. 

.  In  distinguishing  analytic  and  synthetic  judgements,  then,  Kant 
not  distinguished  judgements  in  which  there  is  only  an  act  of 
analysis  from  those  in  which  there  is  only  an  act  of  synthesis! 
What  he  baa  really  done  is  to  distinguish  those  in  which  the  pre* 
dicate  is  part  of  the  definition  of  the  subject  from  those  in  which 
it  is  not.  For  he  really  had  in  his  mind  only  judgements  whose 
subject  is  general,  or  at  any  rate  if  his  distinction  can  be  applie^l  to 
singular  judgements,  it  is  only  so  far  as  a  particular  thing  Is 
designated  in  the  subject  by  a  general  term,  or  concept  under 
which  it  is  brought.  '  This  body  is  extended '  would  be  analytic, 
and  '  This  body  is  heavy '  synthetic,  because  the  predicates  are 
respectively  explicative  and  augmentative  of  the  concept  6ody. 
Yet  if  we  look  to  the  particular  experience  which  is  the  ground 
of  the  judgement  '  This  body  is  heavy ',  we  shall  have  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  analyses  what  is  given  as  a  concrete  whole ;  so  that 
although  the  judgement  is  synthetic  so  far  as  concerns  the  relation 
of  the  predicate  to  the  subject-concept,  it  is  analytic  as  concerns  its 
relation  to  the  object  of  perception,  the  body  in  question.  Such 
judgements  have  in  fact  been  called  in  consequence  '  analytic  judge- 
ments of  sense ',  though  they  are  emphatically  synthetic  in  the 
Kantian  sense,  as  being  grounded  on  the  conjunction  of  manifold 
elements  empirically  in  an  object,  and  not  on  a  relation  between 
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subject  and  predicate  which  is  necessary  for  thought,  because 
'cogitated  through  identity'  and  so  incapable  of  being  denied 
without  self-contradiction. 

Now  Kant^  in  drawing  the  distinction,  was  interested  precisely 
in  the  question  of  the  necessity  belonging  to  certain  judgemenU^  in 
virtue  of  which  our  thought  recognizes  them  as  true  without  appeal 
to  confirmation  from  repeated  experience.  His  '  analytic  '  judge- 
ments have  this  necessity  because  they  are  analytic ;  the  problem, 
he  says,  is  to  see  how  any  'synthetic'  judgements  can  have  it. 
So  far  as  these  merely  state  the  conjunction  in  things  of  attributes 
which  are  distinguished  and  found  together  in  them,  they  lack  the 
character  of  necessity,  whether  we  call  them  synthetic  or  analytic  * ; 
but  he  held,  and  rightly,  that  there  are  some  judgements  in  which 
we  do  apprehend  the  necessity  of  the  predication,  without  the 
connexion  being  'cogitated  through  identity'.  Such  are  the 
judgements  '5  +  7  =  12',  or  'Two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose 
»  space'. 

A  question  next  arises  regarding  those  judgements  in  which  the 
predicate  is  already  covertly  contained  in  the  subject-concept,  and 
which  are  therefore  incapable  of  being  denied  without  contradiction, 
and  so  conceptually  necessary;  has  this  come  to  pass  merely  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  chosen  to  include  certain  elements  in  the 
subject-concept,  which  we  thereupon  cannot  consistently  deny  of 
it?  We  saw,  in  discussing  Definition,  that  we  have  sometimes 
to  determine  arbitrarily  what  elements  are  to  be  included  in 
our  definition  of  a  concept ;  and  if  this  were  always  the  case  with 
definitions,  it  would  appear  that  Kant's  analytic  judgements  are 
neoessarily  true  merely  because  of  the  moaning  which  we  have 
given  to  the  subject  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  elements 
in  the  definition  are  not  arbitrarily  selected,  but  are  seen  to  hang 
together  necessarily  in  the  constitution  of  the  thing  defined,  then 
the  analytic  judgement  which  predicates  of  a  concept  a  part  of  its 
definition  is  justified  by  the  same  insight  into  the  necessary  con- 
nexion of  distinguishable  characters  as  justifies  a  synthetic  judge- 
ment which  is  not  empirical.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  a  subject 
in  whose  definition  the  elements  are  arbitrarily  ^  put  together.     In 

'  Synthetic  of  elemenUi  or  analytic  of  a  whole. 

*  Arbitrarily,  not  because  there  is  no  motive,  but  because  there  is  no 
ndcesaity. 
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the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  §  3,  an  elementary  school 
is  by  definition  '  a  school^  or  department  of  a  school^  at  which 
elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there 
given,  and  does  not  include  any  school  or  department  of  a  school 
at  which  the  ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the  instruction,  from 
each  scholar,  exceed  ninepence  a  week  '.  To  say  therefore  that  an 
elementary  school  charged  less  than  10d»  per  head  per  week  in  fees 
was  to  make  an  analytic  judgement^  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Education  Department  in  1870 ;  but  only  because  it  had  been 
arbitrarily  settled  that  none  charging  10^.  or  over  should  rank  as  an 
elementary  school,  and  not  because  we  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
what  an  elementary  school  must  be  as  to  see  that  it  could  not  be 
elementary,  and  charge  a  fee  bo  high.  Whereas  if  I  say  that 
a  figure  has  sides^  that  is  true  not  because  it  is  agreed  to  call 
nothing  a  figure  which  has  not,  but  because  I  see  that  lines  can  be 
put  together  into  the  unity  of^  and  are  re<iuired  in,  a  figure. 

It  follows  that  some  judgements  ranked  by  Kant  as  analytic 
may  involve  just  the  same  insight  into  the  necessary  connexion 
of  elements  in  an  unity  as  is  found  in  the  class  of  synthetic  judge- 
ments which  most  interested  him — viz.  those  that  are  grounded  not 
upon  repeated  experience  but  upon  the  apprehension  of  necessity ; 
while  others  are  true  only  in  virtue  of  the  meaning  we  have  chosen 
to  give  to  words ;  neither  is  any  judgement  purely  analytic  or 
purely  synthetic.  His  distinction  therefore  is  not  well  expressed 
by  these  terms.  If,  however,  we  take  the  terms  expitcatire  and 
av^nentafive  (or  ampliative)^  we  may  say  that  all  his  '  analytic ' 
judgements  are  explicative  of  what  is  already  involved  in  thinking 
the  stibject,  but  we  may  question  whether  all  his  'sjrnthetic' 
judgements  are  ampliative,  unless  singular  judgements,  which 
analyse  a  present  experience,  are  excluded  ;  nor  does  the  term 
'  explicative '  apply  any  otherwise  to  those  judgementa  where  the 
elements  in  the  subject  are  arbitrarily  put  together  than  to  those 
where  they  constitute  a  real  unity  for  our  thought.  Now  the 
former  are,  as  we  have  seen,  true  by  convention  as  to  the  meaning 
o£  words,  and  so  they  may  be  called  verbal ;  and  to  verbal  judge- 
ments we  may  oppose  as  real  all  whose  truth  does  not  rest  upon 
the  meaning  given  to  words,  but  which  state  something  about  the 
nature  of  things  :  whether  what  they  state  is  seen  to  be  necessary 
— in  which  case  they  may  be  either  analytic  or  synthetic  in  the 
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Kantian  sense — or  rests  upon  mere  experience  of  fact — in  which 
case  Kant  would  call  them  synthetic.  This  does  not  commit  us 
to  the  view  that  all  definition  is  verbal,  but  only  that  if  a  so-caUed 
definition  does  no  more  than  arbitrarily  to  include  certain  elements 
in  a  concept,  like  the  definition  of  'elementary  school'  quoted 
above,  then  it  is  verbal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  wish  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  judg^ements  in  which  the  predicate  is  part 
of  the  definition  of  the  subject,  and  those  in  which  it  is  not,  we 
may  call  the  former  essential  and  the  latter  acoidentaL  The 
term  *  estjenlial '  may  be  extended  to  cover  those  cases  where  the 
definition  is  arbitrary  ^,  and  some  essential  judgments  will  then 
rest  merely  on  the  law  that  forbids  self-contradiction  ;  while  others 
will  involve  tlie  same  apprehension  of  the  necessary  connexion  of 
elements  in  an  unity  as  Kant^s  necessary  '  synthetic  '  judgements ; 
some,  that  is,  will  be  verbal  and  others  real.  The  term  '  accidental ', 
if  'accident^  be  taken,  as  by  Aristotle  in  the  phrase  xad*  avrd 
(Tvn^fpyjKos,  to  include  what  is  demonstrable  of  a  kind,  will  cover 
all  Kant's  '  synthetic '  judgements,  whether  they  are  g'rounded  on 
an  experience  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  might  have  been  other- 
wise, or  on  insight  into  a  necessary  relation  of  concepts  *.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  three  antitheses,  of  analytic  and  synthetic,  essen- 
tial and  accidental,  verbal  and  real,  cannot  really  be  regarded  as 
equivalent ;  for  neither  are  they  made  on  the  same  fundametUum 
divisionu,  nor  do  they  respectively  bring  together  and  keep  apart 
the  same  individual  judgements. 


I 


I 
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Two  comparatively  uiumportant  classes  of  judgements  may  be 
mentioned  before  closing  this  chapter — exceptive  and  exclusive 
judgements.  An  exceptive  judgement  is  one  which  excepts  from 
its  application  a  certain  part  of  the  extension  of  the  subject  ^ :  as  in 
dough's  satirical  version  of  the  second  commandment — *No  graven 
images  may  be  Worshipped,  except  the  currency.'      An  exclusive 

'  Arbitrary  because  what  we  are  defining-  ie  sompthingof  onrown  instito- 
tion,  or  because  oar  so-called  definition  ie  a  compromise  of  the  nature 
explained  pp.  85-88,  aupra.  In  the  strict  sense  of  definition,  none  is  orbitnuy : 
thiD^  are  wimt  they  are. 

'  I.e.  in  Kantian  language,  whether  they  are  lyntbetic  a  ^posteriori  or 
a  priori, 

*  In  strictnesB,  of  what  would  otherwi»e  be  the  subject :  as  the  part 
excepted  cannot  be  called  ^art  of  the  subject  of  a  judgement  which 
expressly  does  not  apply  to  it. 
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judgement  is  one  which  confines  the  application  of  the  predicate  to 
the  subject  of  which  it  predicates  it :  as  in  Elijah's  exclamation, 
'  I,  even  I  only,  am  left/  It  is  clear  that  within  a  given  whole,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  a  predicate  is  afhrmed  of  one  part 
only,  or  denied  of  all  but  that :  Onljf  i/te  Irave  deserve  (he  fair 
would  mean  the  same  as  the  poet's  actual  line  None  btU  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair*  The  scholafitic  logicians  treated  these  and  some 
other  forms  of  judgement  under  the  head  of  Exponibilia,  i.  e.  pro- 
positions whose  full  meaning  could  only  be  expounded  in  more 
judgements  than  one.  Thus  '  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair '  implies  two  statements,  that  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,  and 
that  those  who  are  not  brave  do  not.  The  infinite  judgement  was 
also  an  exponible ;  for  if  I  say  that  Parliament  is  not-in-session 
I  imply  that  it  is  not  in  session,  and  is  in  some  other  state  instead. 


CHAPTER  IX 

OF   THE   DISTRIBUTION    OF  TERMS 

IN   THE  JUDGEMENT:   AND    OF  THE  OPPOSITION 

OP  JUDGEMENTS 


We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  that  all  judgements ,  in  respect  of 
their  quality,  were  either  affirmative  or  negative;  and  in  respect  of 
quantity,  might  be  treated  as  either  universal  or  particular.  The 
latter  division  indeed  strictly  applies  to  those  judgements  only  whose 
subject  is  a  general  term,  and  therefore  not  to  singular  judgements ; 
but  for  the  purposes  for  which  these  can  be  reckoned  with  universal 
judgements  the  division  is  exhaustive.  The  purposes  in  question 
are  the  determining  the  dUtribulion  of  terms,  together  with  what 
depends  on  that.  A  term  is  said  to  be  distributed,  when  it  is  used 
in  reference  to  its  whole  extension,  or  to  all  that  it  can  denote.^ 
Now  the  subject  of  a  singular  judgement  denotes  one  individual 
only,  and  the  judgement  refers  to  that ;  the  subject  of  an  universal 
judgement  is  general,  and  may  denote  any  number  of  individuals, 
but  since  the  judgement  is  universal,  it  applies  to  them  all. 
Therefore  in  both  singular  and  universal  judgements,  all  that  the 
subject  can  denote  is  rCTerred  to,  or,  in  other  words,  the  subject  is 
distributed  ;  and,  in  considering  the  distribution  of  terms  in  a  judge- 
ment, we  may  accordingly^  rank  the  singular  with  the  universal. 

As  every  judgement  must  have  both  quantity  and  quality,  and 
in  each  respect  there  are  two  alternatives  open,  there  are  four 
varieties  of  judgement  in  respect  of  these  two  characters  combined. 
An  affirmative  judgement  may  be  universal  or  {particular :  a  negative 
judgement  may  be  universal  or  particular.     It  is  customary  in 

'  We  have  already  seen,  in  discuesing  the  extonBioDt  or  denotation,  of 
terms,  that  confusion  may  arine  between  the  relation  of  a  generic  concept  to 
thtf  moro  specific  concepts  included  under  it  and  the  relation  of  the  univex^ 
to  the  indiviJaal.  Bnt  in  considering  the  distribution  of  terms,  it  is  not 
alwftys  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  distinction.  I  may  therefore  say 
indifferently  that  a  term  is  used  with  reference  to  its  whole  extension,  or  to 
all  that  it  can  denote,  even  if  we  reserve  the  latter  expression  (denota- 
tionj  to  si^ify  the  individuals  of  which  a  term  can  be  predicated. 
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^^Xogic  to  indicate  these  four  forms  of  judgement  by  the  first  four 
^Mowels^  thus : — 


an  universal  affirmative  judgement  is  indicated  by  the  letter  A  ; 
an  universal  negative  „  „  „  „  „  „  E\ 
a  particular  affirmative  „  „  „  „  „  „  /; 
a  particular  negative  „  „        „  0. 


*•      ij 


^thc 


Thus  the  affirmative  judgements  are  A  (universal)  and  /  (particular) : 
the  negative  judgements  are  E  (universal)  and  0  (particular) ;  and 
this  may  be  remembered  by  noting  that  A  and  /,  which  indicate 
the  universal  and  particular  affirmative^jud^ments,  are  the  first 
'o  vowels  in  the  verb  '  a£F/rmo ' :  E  and\>,  which  indicate  the 
liversal  and  particular  negative  judgements,  the  vowels  in  the 
verb  '  n*^ ', 
^P  All  universal  judgements  (i^and  E)  distribute  their  subject:  all 
negative  judgements  {E  and  0)  distribute  their  predicate.  No 
particular  judgements  (/  and  0}  distribute  their  subject:  no 
affirmative  judgements  (A  and  /)  distribute  their  predicate.  Thus 

Cin  At  the  subject  is      distributed,  the  predicate  undistributed 
in  Ei    „         „       „      distributed,    „         „  distributed 

in  /,    ,j^     „       „  undistributed,    „        „         ondistributed 
in  0,   j/V^  fi      „  undistributed,    „        „  distributed. 

It  18  impon^t  to  understand  and  become  familiar  with  these 
characteristics  of  a  judgement.  ^ 

A  term»  as  was  explained  just  now,  is  said  to  be  distributed  when 
it  is  used  with  reference  to  all  that  it  can  denote ".  The  term  '  book ' 
is  distributed,  when  used  in  a  proposition  that  refers  to  all  books : 
undistributed,  when  used  in  a  proposition  that  does  not  refer  to  all 
book&  It  is  obvious  that  an  universal  proposition  about  books 
(whether  affirmative  or  negative)  refers  to  all ;  and  that  a  particular 
proposition  does  not :  all  bookt  are  icritUu  before  being  prints :  no 
book  teas  printed  before  1450^:  smne  books  are  puhlished  unseicn: 
tome  books  are  never  published.     That  the  subject  of  universal  pro- 

litions  is  distributed,  and  of  particular  propositions  undistributed, 


^^oei 


i.e.  denote  univocally  :  an  equivocal  term  is  to  be  regarded  as  &  different 
term  in  each  Bcnse. 

'  The  proposition  must  be  t^ken  to  refer  to  European  books  and  movable 
tjTpe  :  the  first  dated  cxamplea  being  of  H54. 

o 
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needs  no  further  illustration.      Two  cautions^  however^  may  be 
offered. 

1.  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  the  whole  subject-term ;  if 
I  say  ail  modern  hook*  are  printed  from  movable  type^  the  subject  ia 
not  booksy  but  modem  book^i  it  is  true  that  my  judgement  does  not 
refer  to  all  books,  but  it  refers  to  all  modem  books,  and  so  (he 
subject  is  still  distributed ;  while  it  is  undistributed  in  the  pro- 
position some  moderti'  books  are  printed  from,  tterepiype  plaUf,  But 
I  may  restrict  a  general  term  like  hook  not  by  words  which  leave  it 
still  general  (e.  g.  modem  book^  book  printed  by  Elzet-ir  in  Ltyden)^ 
and  therefore  capable  of  being  either  distributed  or  undistributedj 
but  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  or  other  words  which  destroy  its 
generality  (e.  g.  that  book,  these  books^  the  first  book  wAieA  I  ever 
possesseil).  In  the  latter  case,  the  term  becomes  a  designation,  and 
is  therefore  singular,  or  (like  '  these  books  ')  a  collection  of  singulars ; 
and  the  proposition  should  rank  with  universaLs.  But  the  general 
term  which  is  restricted,  by  a  demonstrative  or  otherwise,  to  the 
designation  of  a  particular  individual,  is  not  distributed,  since 
it  does  not  refer  to  all  that  it  can  denote.  ^  Book '  therefore  is 
undistributed,  but  'this  book'  is  distributed,  in  the  proposition 
'  This  book  wants  rebinding ' ;  for  '  book  *  might  be  used  of  other 
books,  but  'this  book  '  is  already  used  of  the  only  book  of  which, 
so  long  as  I  mean  the  same  by  '  this  \  it  can  be  used. 

2.  In  speaking  of  the  distribution  of  terms,  we  are  inevitably 
led  to  view  judgements  in  extension  rather  than  intension  :  and 
indeed  as  referring  (ultimately)  to  so  many  individual  objects, 
rather  than  asserting  a  connexion  between  universals.  Now  we 
have  seen  that  a  judgement  may  refer  to  individuals,  but  need  not  ;* 
and  that  in  a  judgement  properly  universal,  there  is  no  particular 
thought  of  individuals.  In  saying  that  a  triangle  has  its  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  I  am  not  referring  to  all  the  particular 
triangles  that  have  ever  existed  or  may  exist ;  I  am  thinking  of  their 
common  character  as  triangles,  which  being  one  and  the  same  in 
tliem  all  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  singular  number.*  It  may 
therefore  appear  erroneous  to  say  that  such  a  judgement  distributes 
its  subject,  if  to  distribute  a  term  is  to  use  it  with  reference  to  all 
that  it  can  denote ;  for  to  the  individuals  which  the  term  triangle 

^  T  do  not  deny  that  a  particular  *  reprcseuUttre '   triangle  mnit  be 
conceived  in  making  the  judgement. 
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a  denote  I  am  not  referring.  Bat  it  is  true  in  this  sense,  that 
whatever  particular  triangle  you  choose  to  take,  my  judgement  holds 
good  of  that.  We  must  avoid  supposing  that  in  every  universal 
judtrement  we  are  thinking  of  all  the  diEerent  individuals  of  which 
the  subject-term  is  predicable;  but  we  must  recognize  that  our 
judgement  holds  of  them  all. 

The  distribution  of  the  predicate  in  a  judgement  is  not  generally 
so  readily  understood  as  that  of  the  subject ;  for  the  extension  of 
the  predicate  is  not  naturally  before  ns.  The  rule  is  that  negative 
propositions  distribute  their  predicate;  affirmative  do  not :  and  this 
equally  whether  they  are  universal  or  particular, 

AU  preachers  praUe  virtue :  $ome  praelige  U,  It  is  easy  to  see 
here  that  I  refer  in  one  case  to  all  and  in  the  other  only  to  part 
of  what  the  term  preacher  can  denote.  The  subject  therefore  is 
distributed  in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other.  But  what  of  the 
predicate?  That  is  not  distributed  or  undistributed  because  it 
refers  to  all  or  only  some  preachei*8  ;  for  a  term  is  only  distributed 
or  undistributed  when  it  is  used  in  reference  to  the  whole  or  to 
a  part  only  of  its  own  extension,  not  of  the  extension  of  the  subject 
of  which  it  is  predicated.  Now  the  extension  of  the  terms  * praUer 
(f  virtue '  and  * praciiaer  of  virtue'  includes  everything  which  can 
be  said  to  praise  or  practise  virtue.  Preachers  may  do  so,  but  so 
may  others  who  are  not  preachers ;  these  also  are  therefore  included 
in  the  extension  of  the  predicate ;  but  what  is  thus  included  is  not 
predicated  of  preachers.  In  the  judgement  A'  ia  i',  I  predicate  Yol 
X;  but  I  might  predicate  it  also  of  Z;  X  and  Z^are  both  included 
in  the  extension  of  Y,  or  in  what  Y  can  denote  ;  but  when  I  affirm 
y,  I  do  not  affirm  it  in  its  whole  extension ;  for  then  in  saying 
'A  is  y\\  should  mean  that  it  is  2'  imd  Z,  and  in  paying  ^  Z\s  Y\ 
I  should  mean  that  it  is  ^and  X.  The  predicate  therefore  is  not 
used  in  reference  to  its  whole  extension,  i.  e.  is  undistributed. 

The  predicate  of  an  affirmative  judgement  in  fact  cannot  be 
thought  in  extension  at  all.  The  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated 
forms  part  of  ita  extension;  but  in  the  predicate,  as  opposed  to  the 
subject,  I  am  thinking  of  a  character  or  attribute  belonging  to  that 
subject.  A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  which  hangs  about  the 
doctrine  of  the  distribution  of  terms  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  term  is  said  to  be  undistributed  both  when  it  is  used  with  explicit 
reference  to  a  part  only  of  ita  extension,  and  when  it  is  used 
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without  explicit  reference  to  its  extension  at  all.  The  subject  of 
a  particular  judgement  is  undistributed  in  the  former  sense;  when 
I  say  that  Some  preaeher$  practise  vir/uc,  I  am  explicitly  confining 
ray  Btatement  to  a  part  of  the  extension  of  the  term  preacher.  The 
predicate  of  an  affirmative  judgement  is  undistributed  in  the  latter 
sense.  When  I  say  that  All  preachers  praise  lurtue,  though  it  is 
true  that  preachers,  even  all  of  them,  are  only  part  of  the  extension  of 
the  predicate,  yet  I  am  not  thinking  in  the  predicate  of  its  extension 
but  of  its  intension.  The  extension  of  a  term  consists  of  all  the 
alternative  species,  or  different  individuals,  in  which  it  is  manifested. 
It  is  impossible  to  predicate  alternative  species  of  the  same  subject, 
or  to  say  of  anything  that  it  is  so  many  different  individuals.  '  An 
ellipse  is  a  conic  section/  The  extension  of  the  predicate  conic 
stcfion  is  hyperbola,  parabola,  and  ellipse  ;  I  cannot  say  that  an  ellipse 
is  all  of  these ;  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  it  is  an  ellipse ;  I  am 
thinking  of  the  common  character  in  them  all,  i.  e.  using  the 
predicate  in  intension.  Still,  it  is  only  part  of  the  extension  of  the 
predicate  which  is  referred,  to  in  this  judgement,  and  therefore 
the  term  is  E«id  to  be  undistributed  in  the  judgement,  though 
in  the  predicate  extension  is  not  considered  at  all. 

In  a  negative  judgement,  on  the  other  handj  the  predicate  is 
neeCBcarily  denied  in  its  whole  extension.  Caesar  is  not  aml/UiotfS  ; 
there  are  a  thousand  forms  of  ambition  among  mankind ;  but  if 
I  deny  ambition  of  Caesar^  I  deny  all  these.  It  is  the  same 
whether  the  judgement  is  universal  or  particular.  No  Mussulman 
fears  death,  ^\^lether  we  look  to  the  forms  which  fearing  death 
may  take,  or  to  the  individuals  in  whom  it  is  exhibited,  if  I  deny 
the  predicate  of  Mussulmans,  I  deny  all  forms  of  it,  or  deny  that 
they  are  any  of  those  individuals  in  whom  it  is  exhibited.  But 
again,  Some  marine  animals  are  not  vertebrate  ^  of  those  animals 
I  do  not  merely  deny  that  they  are  dogs  or  cats,  plaice  or  salmon, 
all  of  which  form  part  of  the  extension  of  vertebrate ;  vertebration 
in  every  form  is  denied  of  them ;  a  negative  judgement  denies  its 
predicate  in  toio. 

In  an  affirmative  judgement,  the  subject  is  necessarily  part  of 
the  extension  of  the  predicate;  in  a  negative  judgement  it  is  as 
neoeasarily  no  part  thereof.  And  to  say  that  the  subject  is  no  part 
of  the  extension  of  the  predicate  is  to  say  that  the  predicate  is 
denied  in  its  whole  extension. 
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But  here  a^in  it  is  primarily  the  intension  of  the  predicate 
which  is  in  my  mind.  AVhen  I  say  that  '  Brutus  is  an  houourahle 
man',  the  only  individual  referred  to  is  Brutus,  though  'they  are 

I  honourable  men  that  have  slain  Caesar';  when  I  say  'Caesar 
not  ambitious',  I  need  not  be  thinking  of  any  one  who  was. 
It  is  an  attribute  which  I  afiirm  in  one  case  and  deny  in  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  whereas  if  I  do  attend  in  affirmative  judge- 
ments to  the  extension  of  the  predicate  I  cannot  affirm  the  whole, 

d  do  not  want  to  affirm  the  only  part — viz.  the  subject  of  the 
same  judgement — which  I  can  affirm,  in  a  negative  judgement,  if 
I  attend  to  the  extension  of  tlie  subject,  I  can  deny  the  whole. 
A  cycloid  is  not  a  conic  section';  if  I  remember  that  conic  Mcliou 
includes  hyperbola,  parabola,  and  ellipse,  I  can  say  that  a  cycloid  is 
neither  an  hyperbola  nor  a  parabola  nor  an  ellipse. 

We  are  not  thinking  primarily  of  the  extension  of  the  predicate 
in  a  negative  judgement;  but  if  we  do  think  of  it,  we  must  deny 
it  in  ioiOj  or  else  our  judgement  will  not  mean  what  we  intend  it 
to  mean  ;  therefore  the  predicate  is  distributed.  '  The  Tenth  don't 
dance';  we  are  not  thinking  of  those  who  do;  but  bears  dance, 
and  so  are  part  of  the  extension  of  the  predicate,  and  if  the  predicate 
were  not  denied  in  its  whole  extension,  it  would  be  compatible 
with  the  truth  of  that  proposition  to  say  that  the  Tenth  were 
bears  ;  or  if  the  predicate  were  used  only  in  reference  to  the  ursine 
j>ortion  of  its  extension,  the  proposition  would  mean  no  more  than 

at  the  Tenth  were  not  bears. 


[Sometimes  the  device  of  circles,  representing  the  extension 
of  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  is  used  in  order  to  explain  the 
distribution  of  terms.  Collect  the  mammals  in  one 
circle,  and  the  snakes  in  another :  then  if  no 
snakes  are  mammals,  snakes  will  he  outside  the 
whole  mammal-area:  and  if  some  vertebratee 
are  not  mammals,  some  part  of  the  vertebrate- 
area  will  lie  outside  the  whole  mammal-area; 
whereas  if  some  vertebrates  are  mammals^  some 
part  of  the  vertebrate-area  will  coincide  either  with  the  whole 
or  with  a  part  only  of  the  mammal-area;  and  if  all  mammals  are 
vertebrates,  the  mammal-area  will  fall  completely  within  the 
vertebrate-area.  But  all  the  objections  which  lie  against  repre- 
senting in  this  figurate  way  the  logical  relation  of  a  larger  to 
a  smaller  class  within  it  lie  equally  against  so  representing  the 
distribution  of  terms.     We  may  say  that  the  negative  proposition 
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\jt1take9  are  not  vtaMruah  excIudcH  snakes  from  the  whole  class  o£ 
mammals,  aud  not  merely  from  a  portion  of  it  (say  men) ;  but  we 
must  not  think  of  the  class  as  an  area  cut  up  into  diatncts  called 
species,  or  as  a  collection  of  which  the  species  arc  component 
groups.] 


[Any  one  who  realizes  that  the  predicate  of  a  proposition  is  not 
thought  in  extension  will  see  that  there  can  be  no  tiutli  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Quanlification  of  the  Predteak.  But  the  doctrine 
has  the  support  of  distinguished  writers,  amon^  others  of  Sir 
M'illiam  Hamilton,  who  invented  it,  and  of  Stanley  Jevons;  and 
it  oug-ht  perhaps  to  be  examined  here.  It  may  be  easily  shown  to 
be  false;  and  the  conscientious  student  haply  stumblint^  upon  tlie 
mass  of  intricate  technicalities  based  upon  it  may  be  glad  to  feel 
excused  from  the  labour  of  mastering^  them  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  built  upon  a  worthless  foundation. 

By  quantification  of  the  predicate  is  meant  affixing^  a  mark  of 
quantity  to  the  predicate  as  well  as  the  subject  of  a  judgement.  Thus 
instead  of  the  four  forms  of  judgement,  A,  E^  I,  O,  we  get  eightj  as 
follows  :— 


U. 
A. 
1\ 

L 

E. 

a 


All  organisms  are  all  mortals. 
All  men  are  some  mortals. 
Some  mortals  are  all  men. 
1\     Some  men  are  some  (things)  fleet  of 


No  snakes  are  any  mammals. 
Y\     No  men  are  some  mammals  [e.g.  not 


All  X  is  all  }'. 

All  A'^  is  some  Y, 

Some  X  is  all  Y, 

Some  X  is  some 
foot. 

No  X  is  any  I'. 

No  X  is  Bome 
monkeys]. 

Some  X  is  no  1'.     Some  vertebrates  are  not  any  mammals. 
ci>.    Some  X  is  not  some  Y,     Some  mammals  are  not  some  verte- 
brates [e.g.  not  cows]. 

In  defence  of  this  mode  of  stating  propositions  it  is  urge<l  that  as 
the  proposition  whose  predicate  has  all  before  it,  and  the  corre- 
sponding proposition  whose  predicate  has  some  before  it,  do  not  mean 
the  same  thing,  and  we  must  know  which  we  mean  when  we  judge, 
we  ought  to  express  it.  It  is  strange,  if  that  is  the  case,  that  no 
language  ever  has  expressed  it ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
tliat  none  of  these  eight  forms  of  proposition  expresses  anything 
that  we  ever  really  mean  when  we  make  a  judgement  (though 
some  express,  in  ^  portmanteau  ^  fashion,  what  we  mean  when 
we  make  two  judgements) ;  and  that  the  reason  why  we  ought 
not  to  express  in  our  proposition  whether  we  mean  all  or  tome 
before  the  predicate,  is  that  we  mean  neither. 

Let  us  take  an  A  proposition.    It  used  to  be  stated  '  All  A'  is  Y* ; 


A 
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we  are  told  to  state  it  ^All  A'^  is  some  Y*.  dU  wen  are  tome 
worfaU :  which  mortals  are  they  ?  the  horses  ?  the  jyrass  of  the 
field?  clearly  not,  but  only  the  men.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  meant 
by  the  propoMtinn,  that  all  men  are  men ;  it  is  somethinp^  about 
men  that  the  proposition  tells  us.  What  about  them  ?  that  they 
die,  and  not  which  kind  they  are  among  the  kinds  o£  thinfjs  which 
die;  we  know  that  they  are  men  already,  and  that  need  not  be 
repeated  in  the  predicate. 

Bat  there  is  a  difference  between  saying  that  all  men  are  all 
mortals,  and  saying  that  all  men  are  some  mortals ;  the  first  implies 
that  the  terms  are  commensurate,  that  there  are  no  mortals  but 
men  :  the  second  that  men  are  mortal,  but  an  undetermined  range 
of  objects  (cats  and  do^  and  horses  and  asses  and  what  nut)  are  so 
besides.     Ought  not  this  difference  to  be  expressed? 

Doubtless,  but  it  requires  another  proposition  ;  All  men  are  wortuls 
— 0ome  mortals  are  not  men.  In  recognizing  that  men  die,  we  do 
not  judge  that  any  other  kind  dies ;  and  though  we  may  be  aware 
of  it  when  we  say  that  men  die,  it  is  no  part  of  the  judgement 
wen  die.  There  is  much  that  we  are  aware  of  when  we  judge  that 
men  die,  besides  the  content  of  that  judgement — that  the  sun  is 
shining,  for  example,  or  our  feet  aching;  yet  nobody  would  sup- 
pose this  to  be  included  in  that  judgement,  merely  because  we  are 
aware  of  it  in  making  the  judgement.  There  is  no  more  reason 
to  suppose  the  fact  that  other  creatures  besides  men  die  to  be 
includfxl  in  the  judgement  all  men  are  mortal,  because  we  are  aware 
r»f  it  in  making  the  judgement.  All  vien  are  tome  woriaU  is  not 
one  judgement,  but  a  *  portmanteau '  proposition — two  judgements 
expressed  in  what  (in  respect  of  its  grammatical  form)  is  one 
sentence. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  judgements  we  expressly  think  the 
predicate  and  the  subject  to  be  commensurate.  In  a  definition,  we 
must  do  this.  Momentnm  j*  the  product  if  maa»  into  velocify  :  wealth 
i>  thai  which  has  valve  in  exchange;  in  these  casev,  it  is  included  in 
our  thought  that  the  product  of  mass  into  velocity  is  momentum,  or 
that  which  has  value  in  exchange,  wealth.  Eut  such  judgements 
are  ill  expressed  in  the  form  '  All  A'  is  all  }**.  We  do  not  think  of 
all  momenta^  all  samples  of  wealth,  but  of  wealth  and  momentum 
each  as  one  thing.  Again,  the  formula  'All  X  is  all  1'  makes  us 
think  of  X  and  Y  as  different  things  :  whereas  the  whole  force  of 
a  definition  is  to  assert  that  the  subject  and  predicate,  the  thing 
defined  and  the  definition  of  it,  are  the  same  thmg. 

There  are  propositions  whose  terms  are  known  to  be  commensurate, 

mt  which  are  not  definitions,  such  as  all  equilateral  iriantjk*  are 

Equiangular.     These  also  we  are  told  to  represent  in  the  form  *  All 

A   is   all    Y',  and  to  say  that  all  equilateral  are  all  equiangular 

triangle$»     But  this  does  not  correctly  express  the  true  meaning  of 
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[the  other  proposition.  For  granted  that  in  enunciating  it  we  are 
aware  that  the  terms  are  commensurate :  what  we  wish  to  assert  is 
the  mutual  imphcation  of  two  attributes  in  the  triangle.  It 
follows  from  this  that  everj  triangle  exhibiting  one  exhibits  the 
other ;  but  those  which  exhibit  one  are  not  a  different  set  of 
triangles  from  those  that  exhibit  the  other.  By  putting  a  mark  of 
quantity  before  the  predicate  as  well  as  before  the  subject,  we  make 
it  appear  as  if  the  extension  of  one  term  was  affirmed  of  the 
extension  of  the  other,  and  (if  we  consider  individuals)  as  if  the 
individuals  denoted  by  one  term  were  affirmed  of  the  individuals 
denoted  by  another.  But  that  is  either  impossible,  if  the  indivi- 
duals are  clifferent,  or  tautologous,  if  they  are  the  same. 

'All'  can  be  no  part  of  any  predicate,  except  where  (aa  in  thaxe 
arc  qU  the  apMtlen)  the  subject  is  collcctiye.  If  the  universal  judge- 
ment 'All  living  things  reproduce  their  kind '  is  true,  then  it  ie  true 
of  any  living  thing  and  tlierefore  of  peas.  I  may  introduce  'per- 
fectly '  into  the  predicate,  and  then  it  will  be  true  that  peas  reproduce 
their  kind  perfectly.  But  I  cannot  introduce  'all*  into  the  predicate. 
For  then,  since  all  living  things  are  all  things  that  reproduce 
their  kind,  peas  would  be  all  things  that  reproduce  their 
kind ;  and  that  is  nonsense.  The  predicate  of  a  judgement  is 
affiimcd  distrihutively  of  tach  that  falls  under  the  subject  \  the 
predicate  quantified  by  all  could  be  only  true  of  the  subject  collec- 
tively. No  equilateral  triangle  is  all  equiangular  triangles ;  Titow 
then  can  they  all  be  ?  The  proposition  only  means  that  "all 
equilateral  triangles  are  equiangular  and  vice  versa.  As  before,  it  is 
a  '  portmanteau  '  proposition,  and  not  a  single  judgement. 

The  U  form  of  proposition  has  been  considered  at  some  length, 
because  it  is  in  a  way  the  most  plausible  member  of  the  series.  Uni- 
versal judgements  whose  terms  are  commensurate  do  differ  from  those 
whose  terms  are  not,  and  do  form  a  very  important  class  of  judge- 
ments 'j  and  there  is  no  special  recognition  of  them  in  the  ordinary 
fourfold  classification  of  judgements  (y/,  E,  /,  and  0),  It  has  been 
wrongly  alleged  that  Aristotle  ignored  such  judgements;  on  the 
contrary,  he  recognized  their  great  importance  in  science.  To  remedy 
this  supposed  omission  the  doctrine  of  the  quantiiication  of  the 
predicate  offers  us  an  entirely  false  analysis  of  them,  and  one  which 
Aristotle  himself  exposed-^  The  analysis  overlooks  altogether  the 

*  Df  Interp.  vii.  l?**  12  iiri  Hi  rov  KaTTjyof>ovfiiyov  Ka66\ov  Kartjyoptiv  to 
icaB6\ov  oSk  r'ariK  aktiBtt'  oudc/ua  yfip  xara^ocris  aXr}6f}t  tfrrat^  ty  §  rov  Kariffo* 
povfifvov  KadoXov  tA  KaditXav  KOTrjytipt'trai^  olov  itrn  rror  3if$fH0irut  irav  ^conr. 
(<?i^paMroc,  man,  is  an  anircrsal :  whnn  I  say  'All  men  are  animalR*.  I  predicate 
of  an  aniTental  univeraally ;  when  I  say  '  Some  men  are  white  \  I  predicate  of 
an  nniversal  particuiarly,  or  in  part.  Arifitotlc  goes  on  to  Bay.  in  the  words 
quoted,  that  the  predicate  canaot  be  eimilarly  taken  uaiveraally  [i.e.  not 
'as  an  anivereal\  but  *in  ita  whole  extension*].  'But  in  the  case  of  the 
univertal  which  ii  predicate,  it  is  not  true  to  predicate  uuiverBality  ;  for  no 
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JntettJiiim  of  terms.  Professing  to  complete  what  is  defective  in  the 
current  reoo^ition  of  different  kinds  of  proposition,  it  leaveK 
important  differences  itself  uni-eco^ized.  \Ve  have  BceJi  that  a 
proposition  of  the  form  '  All  A'  is  K'  represents  two  kinds  of  judge- 
ment essentially  different  in  thought,  according  as  it  is  really 
univerpal,  meaning  *  X  as  such  is  y\  or  only  enumerative,  meaning 
*  All  the  As  are  y\  Of  this  difference,  whether  in  universal 
judgements  whose  terms  are  commensurate  (U)  or  not  {A)^  this 
doctrine  takes  no  note ;  but  sets  up  instead  two  kinds  which  misrepre- 
sent our  thought  by  the  sign  of  quantity  prefixed  to  the  predicate. 

The  particular  atfirmative  propositions  may  be  dismissed  briefly. 
We  are  told  that '  Some  A'  is  1*  should  be  written  either '  Some  A  is 
some  r*  or  '  Some  X  is  all  ¥'.  Take  the  former,  *  Some  X  is  some 
y :  we  ask  immediately,  which  A'  are  which  J'? ;  and  the  only 
answer  is  that  the  A'  that  are  Y  are  the  Y  that  are  A'.  Some  sover^ 
reap ;  if  that  means  some  sowers  are  some  reapers,  this  can  only  mean 
that  the  sowers  who  reap  are  the  reapers  who  sow.  Take  tlie  latter, 
'  Some  A' are  all  Y' ;  some  anituaU  are  aU  the  pigs  (for  it  does  not 
mean,  are  all  of  ihem  pigs:  as  we  might  say  that  some  families 
all  squint,  meaning  ttiat  all  the  members  of  some  families 
squint).  Which  animals  are  all  the  pigs  ?  surely  only  the  pigs 
themselves.  If  it  be  said  that  the  proposition  means  that  there  are 
more  animals  than  pigs,  then  the  real  subject  of  the  judgement  is 
the  other  animals  (which  are  not  pigs),  and  not  (as  this  form  pretends) 
the  animals  which  are  pigs.  If,  again,  it  be  said  to  mean  that  all  pigs 
are  animals  and  some  animals  are  not  pigs,  then  as  before  we  have 
two  judgements  packed  into  one  sentence.  What  is  one  judgement, 
and  what  is  the  charac-ter  of  a  judgement,  are  questions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  considering  our  thought,  and  not  the  verbal  devices  we 
adopt  to  express  it.  To  think  that  all  pigs  are  animals,  and  some 
animals  are  not  pigs,  is  to  judge  not  once  but  twice,  even  though  we 
were  to  write  such  a  pair  of  judgements  in  the  form  some  ammaU  are 
alt  pigs* 

To  the  negative  judgement  also  the  quantification  of  the  pre- 
dicate does  violence.  The  universal  negative  is  to  appear  in  the 
two  forms  *  No  A'  is  any  Y'  (E)  and  '  No  X  is  some  i  '(17).  The 
former  may  stand;  for  as  we  have  seen,  if  X  [&  not  J',  it  is  not  any 

affirmstion  ia  true  when  nnivenality  [in  extension]  is  ausigned  to  the 
predicated  universal,  e.g.  All  men  are  all  aiuinal«.*  Ct.  Ammoniua  in  loc. 
1.  82.  who  poinU  out  that  then  each  man  would  be  all  animals.)    Anal.  Pt-i. 

a.  Mvii,  4dr  17  airro  Hi  t6  inofityoi'  ov  Xtjini'ov  oAop  tnttr^ai^  A<yw  d'  olov  aifB^tam*^ 
vav  (^ov  if  fMwnicij  itatray  tvtarijfufVf  oAXit  fiAtrnv  nrtkw  rivoXouPftf,  KnBcinMp  xn't 
vpar*ttr6^€8a'  xat  yap  i1)(prffTTOif  ^urr^joi'  cat  nAL'fnrov,  tuop  nuvTa  nvBftomni^  tUNtt 
nnv  ^tfo^,  ^  tiiKaioavyrjv  iiraa>  ayaBiv.  ('  But  the  attribute  must  not  bo  taken  to 
be  attributed  in  toto,  I  mean  for  example  animal  as  u  wholu  to  man,  or 
Hcience  as  a  whole  to  music,  but  juiit  simply  to  follow  on  the  tabject,  as  our 
premies  says  ;  for  the  other  is  both  useless  and  impossible,  e.g.  that  all  men 
are  all  animals,  or  that  justice  is  all  good.') 
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[case  or  kind  of  J'.  The  latter  may  well  puzzle  us.  It  denies  of  X 
some  part  of  the  extension  of  T;  piff,  for  example,  is  part  of  the 
extension  of  animal,  and  sheep  are  not  pigs ;  hence  sheep  are  not 
some  animals  ;  but  this  is  quite  consistent  with  their  being  animals. 
'  No  X  is  some  }''  is  therefore  consistent  with  '  All  A'  are  }',  and 
what  it  means  is  that '  Some  J' are  not  A'* ;  whether  any  A'  are  Y 
or  not  it  leaves  doubtful.  There  remain  the  particular  negative.^, 
'  Some  X  is  not  any  Y ',  and  '  Some  A'  is  not  some  J'*'.  Again  the 
former  will  stand ;  but  what  docs  the  latter  mean  ?  It  does  not 
mean  that  some  X  is  not  Y  at  all,  e.g.  that  some  animals  are  not  pigs 
at  all,  but  are  (Something  quite  different  (eay  sheep  or  cows)  ;  for  that 
is  expressed  by  the  form  'Some  A'  are  not  any  1''.  It  can  only 
mean  that  there  are  some  Y's  distinct  from  some  X's:  i.e.  that 
though  some  A'  may  be  }',  they  are  not  ever)'  Y.  *  Some  murderers 
are  not  caught '  is  sense ;  but '  Some  murderers  are  not  some  caught ', 
if  sense  at  all,  is  only  true  because  fish  and  cricket-balls  are  also 
<»aught,  and  some  murderers  are  not  these  ;  so  that  if  the  proposition 
were  to  be  false,  they  would  have  to  be  fish  and  cricket-balls  and 
everything  else  that  is  ever  caught ;  it  is  tlie  contradictory  of  the 
imjwssible  judgement  'Some  X  is  all  J''.  But  as  we  never  make 
that  judgement,  we  never  want  to  contradict  it ;  yet  these  are  forms 
of  judgement  which  those  who  would  quantify  the  predicate  condemn 
Logic  for  hitherto  ignoring.' 

Thus  all  the  eight  forms  of  proposition  with  quantified  predicate 
have  been  found  vicious,  except  E  and  0 ;  and  these  are  so  inter- 
preted as  to  la}'  undue  stress  on  the  aspect  of  extension  in  the  predi- 
cate. The  truth  is  that  if  we  prefix  to  the  predicate  of  a  proposition 
a  mark  of  quantity,  a/l  or  sornef  we  are  bound  to  think  of  the  various 
individuals  (or  species)  characterized  by  the  predicate,  not  merely  of 
the  character,  or  *  universal '  :  we  are  bound  to  take  the  predicate  in 
extension,  and  that  we  cannot  really  do.  Vie  cannot  predicate  of 
the  extension  of  one  term  the  extension  of  another.  If  a  set  of 
individuals,  or  of  species,  forms  the  subject  of  a  judgement,  another 
set  cannot  form  the  predicate.  'All  A' is  some  1  Ms  meaningless. 
*  Some  }",*  we  are  told,  means  '  part  of  the  class  Y ' ;  but  which  part 
is  X?  Let  the  class  I^be  divided  into  two  parts.  A'  and  Z ;  we  do  not 
need  to  say  that  X  is  the  former  part ;  it  is  false  to  say  that  it  is  the 
latter. 


I 
I 

I 


I 


'  We  might  make  them  a  present  of  certain  forms  which  they  appear  to 
have  overlooked.  If  the  extension  of  Y  be  p,  q,  r,  then  'No  A' is  any  Y ' 
means  *  No  A"  is  either  p  or  qorr'.  But  the  parts  of  the  eitension  are  taken 
disjunctively:  why  should  they  not  be  taken  together?  Then  we  ehould 
bare  the  fonn  'No  X  is  all  y'— meaning  that  no  X  is  both  p  and  q  and  r. 
So  we  might  have  'Some  X  are  not  all  Y\  It  is  true  thette  forms  are 
useless;  and  in  that  they  resemble  the  affirmative  forms  'All  A" are  all  Y* 
and  *Some  X  are  all  Y',  But  they  have  the  advantage  over  those  of 
being  true.    Cf.  p.  204,  n.  I. 
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[Still,  it  18  ur^ed,  the  judgement  compares  the  ext^nBion  of  two 

8se«.  '  AH  X  \s  all  }'  means  that  the  olass  X  and  the  class  Y  are 
ro-extensive  :  *  All  X  is  some  }''  means  that  the  class  X  is  included 
in  the  class  }',  which  CTttends  heyond  it.  But  if  the  class  X  and  the 
doKs  r  are  co-extensive,  how  are  they  two  classes  ?  Taken  strictly 
in  extension  (as  the  doctrine  of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate 
fakes  its  terras)  the  class  X  and  the  class  T  are  not  the  common 
character  X  and  Y  realized  in  many  thin^,  but  the  set  nf  thin^ 
in  which  this  character  is  realized.  If  the  claPs  X  is  the  thinj^  in 
which  the  common  character  X  is  realized,  and  Y  is  realized  in  the 
same  thinj^,  then  there  is  only  one  class  or  set  of  thing's,  and  no 
comparison  between  two  classes ;  so  that,  after  all,  we  have  the  class 
X  and  predicate  the  character  J^  of  them,  i.e.  we  do  not  take  Y  in 
extension.  And  if  the  class  X  is  included  in  the  class  T,  what 
does  that  mean  ?  Suppose  that  all  Y's  were  collected  in  one  place, 
all  X's  would  be  found  in  the  crowd  ;  then,  when  we  said  that  all  X 
is  some  Yj  we  should  mean  that  all  X  were  included  in  the  crowd  of 
J''8.  But  now  our  predicate  is  no  lone:er  T,  and  has  become  'included 
in  the  crowd  of  Ps*.  We  must  quantify  that  if  all  predicates  are 
to  be  quantified,  and  state  whether  all  or  part  of  what  is  included  in 

e  crowd  of  J's  be  meant.  Clearly  part ;  so  that  our  jud^-ement 
will  run  '  All  X  are  some  things  included  in  the  class  Y  (or  crowd  of 
J'e) '.  But  which  things  so  included  are  they?  as  before,  them- 
selves, the  X's,  If  this  answer  be  not  accepted,  and  it  be  said  that 
wme  means '  included  in  the  class  of ',  then  our  new  judgment  must 
nm  'All  Xare  included  in  the  class  of  things  included  in  the  class 
3'^  But  now  the  last  eleven  words  become  the  predicate,  and  it 
must  affain  be  quantified  ;  we  must  say  'All  X  are  some  things 
included  in  the  class  of  thin^  included  in  the  class  1'^  So  the 
process  w-oes  on  ad  injinituru.  You  cannot  predicate  of  one  class  the 
whole  or  part  of  another.  You  may  compare  the  extension  of  two 
classes;  e.g.  when  we  say  that  male  infants  are  more  numerous  than 
female;  but  then  one  class  is  not  predicated  of  another;  female 
infants  do  not  include  male  infants  and  extend  beyond  them. 
You  may  predicate  a  g^nus  of  a  species,  and  the  genus  as  compared 
with  the  species  has  a  wider  extension  ;  but  it  is  not  the  extension  of 
the  genus  which  you  predicate  of  the  species,  nor  any  part  of  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  discussing  the  quantification  of  the 
redicat*  we  have  been  belabouring  errors  too  trivial  for  notice.  No 
one,  of  course,  really  supposes  that  the  act  of  judgement  means  any 
of  these  absunlities.  But  manypeople  have  supposed  that  a  judgement 
compares  the  extension  of  two  temiSj  or  includes  a  subject  in  or  ex- 
cludes it  from  a  class  ;  and  they  think  of  a  class  as  ao  mant^  things  or 
kinds  of  thing.  Such  views  imply  the  absurdities  that  have  been 
dragged  to  light;    and  the  custom  of  elucidating  the  relation  of 

rms  in  a  judgement  by  the  relative  position  of  circles  on  paper. 
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[outside  each  other,  one  inside  the  other,  or  with  a  common  segment, 
tends,  as  has  been  said  before,  to  make  us  think  wrongly  about 
a  judgement  precii-ely  in  the  direction  of  these  absurdities.  It  ib 
of  great  importance,  in  speaking  of  the  distribution  of  terms  (as  we 
shall  have  to  do  frequently  when  examining  the  syllogism),  not  to 
suppose  that  the  terms  of  a  judgement  are  all  taken  in  extension, 
and  that  we  are  always  identifying  and  distinguishing  all  or  part  of 
what  our  terms  denote.  The  doctrine  of  the  quantification  of  the 
predicate  flourishes  upon  this  mistake,  and  a  thorough  examination 
of  that  doctrine  is  a  good  prophylactic  measure.'] 


*  Archbishop  Thomson  (Latcs  of  Thought,  pp.  187-189),  though  not  contest- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Quantification  of  the  predicate,  excludes  the  forms 
of  pronoeition  rj  and  w  ('  No  X  la  aome  Y,'  '  Some  -X"  is  not  some  Y")  on  the 
grouna  that  though  conceivahle  they  are  not  actual  cases  of  negutive 
predicHtion.  *  It  la  not  inconceiva,ble  tbut  a  man  should  say  "  No  birds  are 
some  animals*'  (the  7  of  the  Table),  and  yet  such  a  judgement  is  never 
actually  made,  because  it  has  the  semblance  only,  and  not  the  power, 
of  a  denial.  True  though  it  is,  it  does  not  prevent  our  making  another 
judgement  of  the  affirmative  kind,  from  the  same  terms ;  and  '*  All  birds  are 
animals"  is  also  true.  Though  such  a  negvitive  judgement  is  conceivahle, 
it  in  useless ;  and  feeling  this,  men  in  their  daily  conversation,  as  well  as 
logicians  in  their  treatises,  have  proscribed  it.-— But  the  froitlessness  of 
a  negative  judgement  where  both  terms  are  particular  is  even  more  manifest; 
for  "  Some  X  ia  not  some  y '  is  true,  whatever  terms  X  and  Y  stand  for,  and 
therefore  the  judgement,  as  presupposed  in  every  case,  ia  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  forming  in  any  particular  one.  Thus  if  I  define  the  composition 
of  common  salt  by  saying  "Common  salt  is  chloride  of  sodium  ",  I  cannot 
prevent  another  saving  that  *\Somf.  common  salt  is  not  sonw.  chloride  of 
sodium  *\  because  he  may  mean  that  the  common  salt  in  this  salt-cellar 
is  not  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  that.  A  judgement  of  this  sort  is  spurious 
upon  two  grounds ;  it  denies  nothing,  because  it  does  not  prevent  any  of  the 
modes  of  affirmation;  it  decides  nothing,  inasmuch  as  its  truth  is  presup- 
posed with  reference  to  any  pair  of  conceptions  whatever.  In  a  list  of 
conceivable  modes  of  predication,  these  two  are  entitled  to  a  place.'  In  this 
passage,  the  ridiculous  nature  of  j}  and  u  is  excellently  shown :  and  the 
observation  that  they  hare  the  semblance  only  and  not  the  power  of 
a  denial  is  very  just^  But  how  then  can  they  be  negative  judgements? 
A  negative  judgement  is  an  act  of  thought  that  denies,  not  a  sentence  that 
looks  negative  on  paper.  It  may  be  noticed  that  not  only  can  we  aav  *  Some 
salt  is  not  some  chloride  of  sodium ',  but  with  equal  truth  *  Some  salt  is  not 
some  salt '.  Now  that  means  '  One  piece  of  salt  is  not  another ' :  a  perfectly 
*  conceivable  mode  of  predication  * — only,  there  is  no  quantification  of  the 

Sredicate  in  it.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  difference  for  thought  between 
istinguishing  individuals  from  one  another,  and  denying  an  attribute  of  a 
subject :  a  difference  which  escapes  in  the  common  symbolic  form  '^'is  not 
Y\  The  difference  arises  through  the  content ;  for  we  cannot  think  and 
judge  about  the  relations  between  individuals  as  we  think  and  jud^ 
about  the  relations  between  universals,  or  of  attributes  to  a  subject.  Hence 
it  is  by  something  of  a  fiction  that  we  include  all  possible  judgements 
under  four  forms  A,  J?,  7,  and  O:  the  fiction  being  that  singulars  may 
be  treated  as  universal,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  form  of  judge- 
ment is  really  different  (although  the  difference  comes  through  the  matter, 
at  was  just  now  stated  ;  for  form  and  matter,  we  may  repeat,  are  not  rigidly 
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We  may  pass  now  to  the  oppotHion  oE  proposiliuns  or  jadge- 
ments. 

Propositions  having  the  same  subject  and  predicate,  but  differing 
in  quantity,  or  quality,  or  both,  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  one 
another.  The  four  forms  of  proposition  A,  E,  /,  0  admit  four  kinds 
of  opposition  among  them. 

1.  A — E,  Where  the  propositions  differ  in  quality,  and  are  both 
universal,  they  are  called  contrary  to  each  other:  everything  in 
Arisioiie   U  true,  noiking  in  Ari$toUe  $4  true  are   contrary  pro- 

itions.^ 
7—0.  Where  they  differ  in  quality,  and  both  are  particular, 
ihey  are  called  aub-oontrary :  e.  g.  some  things 
in  ArisfotU  are  Irne^  some  thi/tgs  in  Aristotle 
are  not  true, 

3.  A—0,  E^L  Where  they  differ  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  they  are  called  oon- 
tradiotory :  e.  g.  everything  in  Aristotle  is 
Irne,  some  things  in  Aristotle  are  not  true :  no 
Mussnlman  fears  deaths  some  Mussultnans/ear  death. 

4,  A — /,  E — 0.  Where  they  differ  in  quantity  but  not  in  quality, 
^■^ey  are  called  subaltern:  e.g.  everything  in  Aristotle  is  truey  some 

things    in   Aristotle   are    true:    no    Mvssulman  fears   death,   some 
Mnssnlfnans  do  not  fear  death. 
I  Contrary  and  coniradieiory  are   terms   in  common  use,  though 

sometimes  treated  as  equivalent ;  the  origin  of  the  terms  subaliem 


N 
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separated,  like  a  moal<l  and  the  jelly  in  it,  so  as  that  the  form  Ib  the  iame 
whether  the  terms  are  singular  or  universal) ;  vet  for  certain  purposes  in  the 
theory  of  syllogism  wo  need  not  attend  to  the  (fifference.  But  the  real  rariety 
in  the  form  of  oar  judgements  is  not  recognized  by  quantifying  the  predicate : 
a  process  which,  instead  of  bringing  out  the  true  features  of  thought,  dis- 
torts and  falsities  even  the  commonest  judgemeutB. 

^  Contraries  are  what  stand  furthest  apart  upon  a  scale  of  some  kind— nk 
fuiAtoTo  fiitarriKOTit  iv  rw  avrt^  tcmi  :  OS  white  and  black  on  the  scale  of 
illumination,  highest  and  lowest  on  the  scale  of  elevation,  or  of  pitch,  tkc. 
Contrary  propositions  are  those  which  stand  furthest  apart  on  the  scale  of 
quantity :  one  asserting  that  to  he  true  of  all  which  the  other  asserts  to  be 
traaof  none.  The  notion  of  contnLdiction  belongs  properly  to  judgements 
only,  and  not  to  terms,  though  sometimes  transferred  to  the  latter.  A  and 
not-^  (blue  and  not-blue,  &c.)  being  called  contradictory  terms.  But  we 
have  aeen  that  mere  not-^  is  no  term  at  all :  there  must  be  some  positive 
content.  (See  however  Bradley,  Logic^  p.  119,  for  the  viev  that  all  disparate 
or  incompatible  terms  should  be  treated  as  contraries:  e.g.  blue  and  red. 
In  logic  the  contrary  should  be  simply  the  disparate.') 
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and  tub-contrary  md.y  be  seen  in  the  above-given,  and  ancient,  'dia- 
gram of  opposition',  /is  placed  under  A,  and  0  under  E,  for  the 
same  reason  that  in  setting  out  a  classification  we  place  the  species 
under  the  genus :  the  wider  includes  the  narrower  uuder  it :  A  and  /, 
E  and  0  are  called  subaltern,  because  in  each  pair  one  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  other:  /  and  0  are  called  sub-contrary,  because 
they  are  subordinated  to  the  contraries  A  and  E^  their  respective 
universals. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  order  to  overthrow  an  universal 
proposition,  affirmative  or  negative,  it  is  only  necessary  to  establish 
the  particular  negative  or  affirmative ;  that  everything  in  Aristotle 
is  true  is  refuted  by  showing  something  in  his  writings  false  \  that 
nothing  in  Aristotle  is  true,  by  showing  something  true.  We  con- 
tradict the  affirmatiou  'All  men  are  liars'  by  saying  '  not  all',  not 
by  saying  'all  not*.  But  of  course  the  greater  includes  the  less, 
and  we  refute  a  proposition  by  establishing  its  contrary,  as  well  as 
by  establishing  its  contradictory.  In  common  speech  therefore  we 
are  said  to  contradict  a  proposition  when  we  advance  another  whose 
truth  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  first,  whether  it  be  the 
contrary  or  the  contradictory ;  and  since  the  contrary  imputes 
more  error  than  the  contradictory  (for  if  a  man  tells  me  that  all 
animals  reason,  I  impute  more  error  to  him  by  replying  tliat  none 
do,  than  that  some  don't)  it  may  in  a  sense  be  said  to  contradict 
more  fully.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to  have  different  words  to 
mark  the  relation  of  A  and  E  to  each  other,  and  their  relations 
to  0  and  /  respectively;  and  Logic  confines  the  title  of  contra- 
dictory opposition  to  the  latter. 

Given  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  proposition,  we  can  see  at 
once  which  of  the  o))]X)sed  propositions  must  be  true,  which  false, 
and  which  (upon  the  information  given  us)  remain  doubtful.  For 
contrary  propositions  cannot  both  be  true,  and  therefore  if  A  is 
given  as  true,  E  must  be  false,  and  vice  versa  :  but  they  may  both 
be  false  (for  it  is  not  necessary  that  either  all  babies  should  be 
disagreeable,  or  else  none  of  them),  and  therefore  i£  one  is  given 
as  false^  the  other  remains  doubtful.  Contradictory  propositions 
cannot  both  be  true,  but  neither  can  they  both  be  false;  and 
therefore  if  A,  E,  /,  or  0  is  given  as  true,  0,  I,  E,  or  A  must 
respectively  be  false,  and  vice  versa.     Subaltern  propositions  may 
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the  universal  is  false ;  but  the  particular  cannot  be  false  while  the 
universal  is  true,  for  the  ^eater  includes  the  less;  hence  ^ven  the 
truth  of  A  or  Z?,  /  or  0  is  true,  and  given  the  falsity  of  /  or  Oj 
A  OT  E  id  false;  but  given  the  falsity  oi  A  or  E^  I  or  0  remains 
doubtful,  and  given  the  truth  of  I  or  0,  A  OT  E  remains  doubtful. 
Sub-contrary  propositions  cannot  both  be  false  (for  in  that  case 
their  respective  contradictories,  which  are  contrary  to  one  another, 
would  both  be  true) ;  but  they  may  both  be  true,  just  as  contraries 
may  both  be  false;  hence  given  the  falsity  of  /,  0  is  true,  and 
vice  versa;  but  given  the  truth  of  I,  0  remains  doubt'tul,  and 
vice  versa. 

Of  two  contrary  or  of  two  contradictory  propositions  one  may 
be  advanced  against  the  other,  i.e.  we  may  deny  one,  and  advance 
the  other  in  its  place ;  and  of  two  subaltern  propositions,  the  par- 
ticular may  be  advanced  against  the  universal.  If  any  one  said 
' Some  animals  reason ',  we  could  not  answer  ' No,  but  all  do' ;  but 
if  he  said,  '  All  animals  reason',  we  could  answer,  '  No,  but  some 
io\  Sub-contrary  propositions,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  ad- 
need  one  against  the  other.  '  Some  animals  reason  ' :  we  cannot 
tort,  *No,  but  some  don't';  'Some  animals  don't  reason':  we 
cannot  retort,  'No  (i.e.  that  is  false),  but  some  do*.  We  may 
indeed,  to  the  statement  that  some  animals  reason,  reply,  '  Yes,  but 
Bome  don't';  and  to  the  statement  that  some  animals  do  not 
n, '  Yes,  but  some  do '.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  particular 
proposition  *  Some  don^t  reason  ',  or  '  Some  do  reason  'j  is  advanced 
not  against  its  sub-contrary,  '  Some  do  reason '  or  '  Some  don't 
reasqn  ',  but  against  the  universal  proposition  *  All  reason '  or  '  None 
reason  * :  which  it  is  feared  we  might  otherwise  be  supposed  to 
aUow,  when  we  admit  that  some  reason,  or  that  some  do  not. 
Hence  it  has  been  urged  that  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  sub-contrary 
propositions  as  opposed ',  nor  include  them  in  a  list  of  the  forms  of 
opposition ;  but  if  they  are  not  opposed,  they  are  anyhow  con- 
trasted, and  that  may  justify  their  continued  inclusion.  Given  tlje 
truth  or  falsity  of  any  proposition,  the  step  by  which  we  pass  to 
the  perception  of  the  truth,  falsity  or  doubtfulness  of  its  several 
opposites  is  in  the  strictest  sense  formal.     It  depends  in  no  way 


i 
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'  Aristotle  notice!  this  in  Anal.  Fri.  j3.  xv. 
ra  rrjr  ) 
art  not '}. 


63''  27  Tu  yap  Tii-i  rm  ou  Tiw 
Kara  rijr  Xi^iv  a>Ttxrirai  t^6vov  {*  For  $ome  are  ti  only  verbally  opposed  to  $ome 
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upon  the  special  content  of  the  proposition^  bat  solely  upon  the 
neceeeary  relations,  according  to  their  quantity  and  quality,  in  respect 
of  truth  and  falsity,  between  propositions  having  the  same  subject 
and  predicate.  And  since  no  other  informatioa  need  be  given, 
except  whether  the  one  proposition  is  troe  or  false,  in  order  that 
we  may  determine  the  truth,  falsity,  or  doubtfulness  of  the  remain- 
ing three,  the  process  of  inference  (if  inference  it  is  to  be  called) 
is  immediate. 


CHAPTER  X 


OF  IMMEDIATE  INFERENCES 


■E 


F 


IxrsESNCE  18  a  process  of  thought  which,  starting  with  one  or 
more  judgments  \  ends  in  another  judgement  made  necessaiy  by 
the  fo/nier.  The  latter,  which,  in  relation  to  the  judgement  or 
judgements  from  which  the  process  starts,  is  called  a  conclusion, 
most,  as  compared  with  them,  be  a  new  judgement ;  to  repeat  in 
fresh  words  our  original  statement  is  not  inference,  any  more  than 
translation  is  inference.  For  the  most  part  a  new  judgement  is 
only  got  by  putting  together  two  judgements,  and  as  it  were 
extracting  what  they  yield.  But  there  are  a  few  conclusions 
which  we  appear  to  draw  not  from  any  '  putting  together '  of  two 
judgements,  but  simply  from  the  relation  to  one  another  of  the 
terms  in  one  judgement.    This  is  called  immediate  inference,  etymo- 

ogically  because  (in  contrast  with  syllogism  ^)  it  proceeds  without 
e  nse  of  a  middle  term :  but,  to  put  it  more  generally,  because 
we  seem  to  proceed  from  a  given  judgement  to  another,  without 
anything  further  being  required  as  a  meane  of  passing  to  the  con- 
elusion.^ 

It  was  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  that  when  we 
infer,  from  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  given  proposition^  its  various 
opposites  to  be  true,  or  false,  or  doubtful,  we  perform  an  act  of 
immediate    inference.      We    have    now   to  consider  other  forms 

f  immediate  inference,   of  which   the  principal  are   ContemoKy 
ermulalion  (or  Obversion)  and  Conlrapoeiiion, 


373)  that,  e.g.,  2  +  2  =s  4  is  inference.    Bat  the  above  is  not  intended  as  a 


'  Or,  more  generally,  elements,  if  we  allow  (with  Bradlej,  Logic,  pp.  870- 
_  "  ded 

Hnal  definition  of  inference. 

*  For  the  function  of  the  middle  term  in  ayllogifim,  cf.  infra,  c.  li. 

'  Ail  inference  is  immediate  in  the  sense  that  from  the  premisses  we  pan 
without  the  help  of  anvthing  ciso  to  the  conclusion  ;  bat  this  is  called 
immediate  in  the  tense  that  from  the  given  relation  of  two  terms  in  a  single 
proposition  we  pass  without  the  help  of  anything  else  to  a  different  propo- 
sition. It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether,  so  far  as  there  is  any  inference  in 
it  at  all,  it  is  really  always  immediate,  either  in  this  or  in  the  etymologicai 
sense.    Cf.  the  discussion  pp.  217  »q» 
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A  proposition  is  converted,  when  its  subject  is  made  the 
predicate,  and  vice  versa,  iba  quality  (affirmative  or  negative)  re- 
maining unchanged  :  as,  for  example,  when  from  *  No  true  Mussul- 
man eats  pork'  we  pass  to  'No  one  who  eats  pork  is  a  true 
Mussuhnan  \  The  original  proposition  is  called  the  convcrttnid, 
and  the  new  proposition  its  convtrae. 

Whether,  and  in  what  way,  a  proposition  can  be  converted^ 
depends  on  its  form,  Ay  E,  /,  or  0  ^ :  because  the  process  of  conversion 
is  invalid,  unless  it  conforms  to  the  following  rule,  that  no  tenu 
may  he  dvttriluted  in,  the  converte^  which  wa$  not  di/tiributed  in  the 
dOHverCfnd,*  An  A  proposition  is  converted  by  limitation:  an  ^or 
an  /  proposition  fifnply :  and  an  0  proposition  not  at  all  except 
through  first  permuting  it. 

A  proposition  is  said  to  be  converted  simply,  when  the  quantity 
of  the  converse  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  convertend.  In  an 
oniversal  negative  proposition  {E)  both  terms  are  distributed  ;  in 
a  particular  a&mative  proposition  (/)  both  are '  undistributed. 
Therefore  their  mutual  substitution  in  the  process  of  simple  conver- 
sion does  not  distribute  any  term  that  was  not  distributed  before. 
Thus  Ey  no  X  is  1',  becomes  E,  no  J'  is  Xi  e, g.  'no  lawyers 
are  parsons' — 'no  parsons  are  lawyers';  *  no  true  poet  admires 
Macaulay's  Lays' — 'no  one  who  admires  Maoaulay's  Lays  is 
%  true  poet  ' ' ;  'no  snakes  suckle  their  young ' — *  no  mammals  are 
snakes  *  ' ;  '  Chatham  is  not  the  younger  Pitt ' — '  the  younger  P3tt 
is  not  Chatham '. 

Again,  /,  some  Y  is  X,  becomes  7,  some  X  is  ¥ :  e.  g. '  some  dia- 
monds are  black ' — '  some  black  stones  are  diamonds ' ;  '  some  ever* 

*  The  matter  of  some  judgements  rendem  their  convervion  unnatural,  even 
wbere  the  form  allows  of  it :  e.  g.  ^  Civilisation  spreads  by  the  exterminatioa 
of  lower  races.*     Cf.  pp.  213,  infra, 

'  Another  rule  for  conversion  is  sometimes  given,  to  the  effect  that  the 
terms  (or  the  subject  and  predicate)  of  the  converse  must  be  the  same  as  the 
terms  (or  the  predicate  and  subject)  of  the  convertend.  But  this  is  not 
a  rule  to  observe  in  converting  ;  it  explains  the  process  of  conversion  itself. 

'  r.  M.  Arnold.  Lectures  oh  Trarvtiating  Homer,  Popular  Edition,  1896, 
p.  171 :  the  question  before  us  is  not  whether  the  proposition  may  be 
rightly  contradicted,  but  bow  it  may  be  rightly  converted. 

*  When  the  predicate  of  the  convertend  is  not  a  substantive  or  subfttan- 
tiva]  term,  we  must  cither  substitute  fur  it  in  the  converse  a  substantive,  if 
there  be  one  of  equivalent  meaning  (as  in  this  esse),  or  import  some  sub- 

mtivul  expression  like  'one  who*  (as  in  the  previous  example)  for  the 
-original  predicate,  now  introduced  into  the  subject,  to  qualify.  We  often 
fihoose  the  genus  of  the  subject  about  which  we  are  spenking,  aa  in  the  tirst 
"•tamplo  of  the  coarersion  of  /. 
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green  Bbnibs  flower  brilliantly' — 'some  brilliant,  flowering  Bhrubs 
are  evergreen ' ;  *  some  victories  are  more  fatal  than  defeat ' — 
*  some  events  more  fatal  than  defeat  are  victories '. 

A  proposition  is  said  to  be  converted  by  limitation,  or  per 
aocidena,  when,  it  being-  universal,  it6  converse  is  particular.  In 
an  universal  affirmative  proposition  Y  is  predicated  of  all  A' ;  but  it 
may  attach  to  other  subjects  equalfy,  P,  (2»  ^^^  ^  \  therefore  what 
is  Y  need  not  be  X,  and  we  can  only  say  that  some  Y  is  JT,  not  that 
all  Y  is  X  To  use  the  language  of  dUtribution,  the  subject  is  distri- 
bnted,  the  predicate  not :  if  we  merely  substituted  each  for  the 
other,  the  original  predicate,  become  the  subject  of  an  universal 
position,  would  be  distributed;  for  'all  roses  are  deciduous'  we 
should  have  'everything  deciduous  is  a  ijose'.  We  must  therefore 
limit  the  extent  to  which  we  affirm  our  original  subject  rote  of 
our  original  predicate  tUciduoui;  and  hence  such  conversion  is 
called  'conversion  by  limitation'.  So  A,  all  X  is  Y,  becomes  /, 
some  }'  is  A' :  'all  men  are  mortal ' — ' some  mortals  are  men ' ;  'all 
Roman  priests  are  celibate ' — '  some  celibates  are  Roman  priests ' ; 
'  all  isosceles  triangles  have  equal  angles  at  the  base  '• — '  some 
triangles  with  equal  angles  at  the  base  are  isosceles  ',' 

In  the  last  example,  any  one  who  knows  geometry  will  be 
tempted  to  convert  ftimpliciterj  and  ^ay  tltat  all  triangles  with  equal 
angles  at  the  base  are  isosceles.  He  would  not  be  wrong  as  a 
geometrician  ;  but  he  would  need  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  and 
not  merely  of  logic,  to  justify  him.  In  conversion,  we  look  solely  l/ 
to  what  is  justifled  by  the  form  of  the  proposition  to  be  converted, 
it  A,  Ej  /,  or  0 ;  in  this  respect  '  all  isosceles  triangles  have 
equal  angles  at  the  base'  is  indiHtinguishable  from  'all  isosceles 
triangles  have  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles  ' ;  the  geometrician 
knows  that  it  does  not  follow  from  the  latter,  that  all  triangles 
having  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles  are  isosceles ;  neither  there- 
fore does  it  follow  logically  from  the  former,  that  all  triangles  having 
equal  angles  at  the  base  are  isosceles.  ^YYi^  form  of  proposition 
all  J  is  Y*  only  justifies  a  conversion  to  '  some  Y\&X*\  in  order 
io  convert  to  '  all  7  is  A '  we  must  know  that  A  and  Y  necessitate 
each  other,  or  that  there  is  nothing  accidental  in  the  relation 
between  them;  this  is  not  implied  merely  in  the  one  being  pre- 
dicable  of  the  other,  because  the  relation  of  a  predicate  to  ite  subject 

^  With  thii  paragraph,  of.  sHpm,  pp.  199.  200. 
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may  be  either  accidental  or  essential.  It  must  at  the  least  be  acci- 
dental, and  therefore  from  its  bare  form,  we  are  entitled  to  convert 
an  A  proposition  as  if  Y  were  an  accident  of  X;  but  we  are  not 
entitled  to  do  more.  For  this  reason,  conversion  by  limitation  is 
oalled  conversion  per  accident  (Kara  frvufifftijKSi) ;  if  J*  is  an  acci- 
dent of  Xy  X.  e.  coincides  in  the  same  individaal  subject  with  JT,  then 
X  is  predicable  of  a  subject  which  Y  characterizes^  and  we  may  say 
that  some  Y  is  A'.^ 

In  a  particular  negative  proposition  (0)^  the  subject  is  undistri* 
bnted,  the  predicate  distributed  ;  if  here  we  substituted  each  for 
the  other,  the  original  subject,  become  the  predicate  of  a  ne^tive 
proposition,  would  be  distributed  in  the  converse.  And  since  the 
predicate  of  a  negative  judgement  cannot,  like  the  subject  of  a 
judgement,  be  limited  by  a  sign  of  '  particular '  quantity,  an  0  pro- 
position is  not  convertible,  except  by  negation  :  a  process  which  will 
be  explained  later  (p.  215).  This  is  not  always  realized,  when  we  use 
symbols,  and  forbid  the  passage  from  *  some  X  is  not  }' '  to  '  some  Y 
is  not  X^ ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  both  of  these  propositions 
may  be  true  at  once  :  e.  g.  some  freemasons  are  not  freethinkers  *, 
and  some  freethinkers  are  not  freemasons.  But  although  'some 
X  is  not  Y'  and  'some  Y  is  not  X'  may  be  true  at  once,  yet  we 
are  not  justified  by  the  form  of  the  one  in  passing  to  the  other; 
and  this  becomes  obvious  by  comparing  such  an  example  as  the  last 
(where  both  propositions  are  true)  with  another,  where  the  converse 
is  manifestly  false  :  e.  g.  '  some  men  are  not  monks  ' — '  some 
monks  are  not  men '.  In  form  the  two  propositions  ('  some  free- 
masons are  not  freethinkers  '  and  '  some  men  are  not  monks  ')  are 


'  Even  when  the  predicate  is  known  to  be  of  the  eaaence  of  the  subject, 
wts  must  convert  ptr  accidens,  if  the  preiUcute  is  the  ^enus ;  o.  g.  '  uU  men. 
are  animals'  —  ^some  animals  are  men*.  We  cannot  call  animal  an 
accident  of  man,  but  we  may  Bay  that  it  is  an  accident  that  an  animal 
should  be  a  man,  in  this  sense,  that  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  genera- 
tion of  an  animal  must  coincide  with  the  special  contlitiuns  nect'sitary  for 
the  generation  of  a  man,  if  tbe  animal  is  to  be  a  man.  The  expressioa 
coincide  is  not  strictly  suitable  (nor  therefore  can  the  relation  of  man  to 
animal  be  strictly  called  accidental),  because  it  is  only  in  thought  that  the 
conditions  necefl^ry  to  the  generation  of  an  animal  can  be  separated  from 
the  special  conditions  necessary  to  the  generation  of  some  particular 
0)>eriee  :  there  is  no  coincidence  of  indtpentiei%t  series,  as  when  one  series  of 
events  brings  a  train  to  a  point  whither  another  series  has  brought  a  flood 
and  washed  awuy  the  metals,  and  the  result  is  a  '  railway  uc^^ident '.  But 
the  usage  is  analogous. 

'  Though  certain  persons  on  the  Continent  seem  to  believe  otherwise. 
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the  same;  and  therefore  formally  the  convemoQ  mufit  be  invalid  in 
the  former  case,  since  it  is  invalid  in  the  latter. 

It  is  indeed  impossible,  in  converting  a  proposition,  to  treat 
the  term_s  quite  Hkp  ayn^Msf  and  to  proceed  solely  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  distribution  of  the  terms  in  the  convertend,  with- 
out considering  what  the  terms  are.  In  an  E  proposition,  for 
example,  if  both  ternis  are  proper  names,  the  act  of  conversion 
is  felt  to  be  different  from  what  it  is  where  the  subject  is  a  general 
concrete  term  and  the  predicate  attributive:  in  passing  from  'no 
judge  has  any  right  to  meddle  in  politics  '  to  '  no  one  who  has  any 
right  to  meddle  in  politics  is  a  judge  ',  the  character  of  the  judge- 
ment alters  in  a  way  that  it  does  not,  when  wepa^s  from  '  Chatham 
is  not  the  younger  Pitt '  to  '  the  younger  Pitt  is  not  Chatham '.  It 
is  not  natural  to  say  *  no  one  who  has  any  right  to  meddle  in 
pohtic«  is  a  judge ' ;  and  though  it  is  natural  enough  to  say  '  no 
one  who  meddles  in  politics  has  any  right  to  be  a  judge ',  this  is 
not  the  converse  of  the  proposition  with  which  we  started.  It  is 
equally  natural  to  say  *  Chatham  is  not  the  younger  Pitt '  and  '  the 
younger  Pitt  is  not  Chatham  ' :  according  as  we  are  discoursing  about 
the  one  or  the  other;  for  two  individuals  stand  as  it  were  on  the 
same  level  in  thought,  and  each  may  indifferently  be  distinguished 
from  either.  But  our  rights  depend  upon  our  position,  and  not 
vice  versa;  so  that  it  is  natural  to  deny  certain  rights  to  a  man 
filling  a  certain  position,  but  not  to  deny  the  position  to  a  man 
pOBsessed  of  those  rights.  Other  examples  of  the  same  thing  might 
be  given.  A  proposition  both  whose  terms  are  singular  is  called  an  A 
proposition,  but  it  cannot  be  converted  per  accident  :  '  Chatham  is 
the  elder  Pitt '  can  only  become  *  the  elder  Pitt  is  Chatham  \  If  the 
subject  is  and  the  predicate  is  not  a  singular  term,  conversion  is  a 
form  without  meaning  ;  '  Chatham  was  eloquent '  becomes  '  an  elo- 
quent man  was  Chatham  ',  and  however  we  may  write  it,  the  latter 
means  just  the  same  as  the  former  ;  we  cannot  predicate  Chatham 
of  '  an  eloquent  man  \  for  this  is  a  general  term,  and  that  a  singular. 
Again,  '  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  the  greatest  orators  of  anti- 
quity '  becomes  '  the  greatest  orators  of  antiquity  were  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero ' ;  we  cannot  say  '  some  greatest  orators  of  antiquity  were 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero'  without  altering  the  force  of  the  term 
'  greatest  orators '  from  comparative  to  positive.  '  Some  men  are 
Christians  ^  is  a  proper,  '  some  Christians  are  men  '  an  improper 
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mode  of  speech  ;  religion  can  belong  onlj  to  men,  and  we  do  not 
predicate  of  an  attribute  partially  the  subject  presuppoeed  by  it  A 
difficulty  arises  again  in  a  proposition  not  universal  where  some 
measure  is  given  of  the  extent  to  which  the  predicate  characterizes 
the  subject|  e.  g.  by  using  such  words  as  '  many  '  or  '  few ' ;  '  most 
great  men  have  been  of  obscure  origin  '  converts  to  '  some  men  of 
obscure  origin  have  been  most  great  men  ^ ;  but  no  one  would  ever  say 
thisj  for  the  measure  '  most'  applies  to  '  great  men  *  as  taken  in  exten* 
sion,  and  therefore  cannot  be  predicated  of  *  men  of  obscure  origin  '. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  as  conversion  is  a  strictly  formal 
process,  we  must  therefore  convert  propositions  by  its  rules,  accord- 
ing to  their  form  as  A^  E,  or  /.  Logic  investigates  the  actual  nature 
and  procedure  of  our  thought ;  and  when  we  tind  that  our  thought 
is  not  governed  by  the  bare  form  of  a  judgement  irreHj)eclive  ol* 
its  content,  it  is  no  use  to  pretend  otherwise.  The  conversion  of 
propositions  may  be  studied  formally,  with  symbols  for  terms ; 
but  when  real  terms  replace  the  symbols  they  must  afEect  the 
judgement,  and  our  treatment  of  it  in  conversion  ;  for  example, 
symbols,  like  X  and  Y  in  the  proposition  *no  X  is  V,  are  always 
regarded  as  general  terms,  but  the  actual  terms  need  not  be  general. 
This  is  said,  not  in  order  to  discredit  the  abstract  and  formal  treat- 
ment of  conversion,  which  is  sound  within  its  limits;  but  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  form  and  matter  (or  the  form  and 
content)  of  thought  are  not  capable  of  separate  consideration,  like 
the  mould  and  the  pudding  :  what  from  one  point  of  view  is  form  is 
from  another  matter,  and  the  same  form  in  different  kinds  of  con- 
tent is  not  altogether  the  same,  any  more  than  is  the  same  genus 
in  different  species.  The  importance  of  this  fact  must  excuse  the 
reiteration  of  it;  meanwhile  in  a  textbook  of  Logic,  as  of  any 
other  science,  we  must  consider  typical  cases,  with  a  general  caveat 
that  the  subject  is  thereby  artificially  simplified. 

In  conversion,  the  subject  and  predicate  were  transposed,  but 
otherwise  unaltered,  and  the  quality  of  the  proposition  remained 
the  same.  In  Permutation,  or  (as  it  has  been  also  called)  Obver- 
oion  ^,  there  is  no  transposition  of  terms,  but  the  quality  of  the  pro- 

*  Jevons,  in  hia  Elentettfanj  Letfsonjt,  callfl  it  Immediiite  Inference  by 
PriTatJve  Conception.  Karlier  writere  dealt  with  it  under  the  head  of 
Equipollency  of  Propositions :  cf.  Sanderson,  11.  (>  '  Aequipoltontia  com- 
muniter  sumpta  eat  duarum  propoaitionuin,  verbo  teuus,  quoquomodo  dU- 
crepantium  omnimoda  in  senau  conspiratio '. 
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tsitien  \b  changed,  and  the  predicate  at  the  same  time  replaced  by 
its  contradictory.  It  consists  in  fact  of  substituting  for  an  aliirma- 
tive  or  negative  proposition  an  equivalent  negative  or  affirmative  of 
opposite  quality,  by  means  o£  negating  the  predicate. 

I   Thus— 
A,  All  X  is  Vj  becomes  Ej  No  X  is  not-  Y  :  All  right  angles  are 
equal,  No  right  angles  are  unequal ;    Barkis   is  willin', 
Barkis  is  not  anwillin\ 
E,  No  X  is  y,  becomes  Aj  All  X  is  not- 7:  No  dogs  allowed,  All 
dogs  forbidden ;  Lear  is  not  mad,  Lear  is  not-mad. 
/,  Some  X  is  1',  becomes  0,  Some  X  is  not  not-T:  Some  stretches 
of  the  road  are  level,  Some  stretches  of  the  road  have  no 
gradient. 
O,  Some  -T  is  not  Y,  becomes  /,  Some  X  is  not- T:  Some  learned 
theories  are  not  sense.  Some  learned  theories  are  nonsense ; 
Some  swans  are  not  white.  Some  swans  are  00t  not-white. 
Further  transformation  of  a  given  proposition  may  be  effected  by 

■a  combination  of  Conversion  and  Permutation.  The  process  of 
{»ermuting  and  then  converting  is  called  Conversion  by  Negation. 
The  conclusion  so  obtained  may  be  converted  again,  and  this 
process  of  permuting,  converting,  and  permuting  is  called  Contra- 
position. 

All  forms  of  proposition  except  /  can  be  converted  by  negation  ; 
the  process  is  inapplicable  to  /,  because  it  becomes  0  by  permu- 
tation, and   a   particular   negative,  as  we   have   seen,   cannot   be 
converted.     For  the  same  reason  /  cannot  be  contraposed. 
In  conversion  hjf  negaiioti — 

A  becomes  E\  All  X  is  Y  .•.  No  X  is  not-T  .■.  No  not-JT  is  2'. 
All  acids  turn  blue  litmus-paper  red  .*.  No  acids  do  not 
turn  blue  litmus-paper  red  .*.  Nothing  that  does  not  turn 
blue  litmus-pa|)er  red  is  an  acid. 
E  becomes  /:  No  X  is  7  .•,  All  A'  is  not- 7  .•,  Some  not-T  is  X. 
No  stimulant  nourishes  .*.  All  stimulants  are  innutritious. 
.'.  Some  things  innutritious  are  stiaiulanta. 

ij  becomes  7:  Some  X  is  not  Y  .'.  Some  X  is  not- 7  .*,  Some 
not-7  is  X.  Some  sea-animals  are  not  vertebrate  .*.  Some 
sea-animalfi  are  invertebrate  .'.  Some  invertebrates  are 
sea-animals.    Some  things  necessary  to  life  have  no  market- 
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valne  .'.  Some  things  that  have  no  market-value  are  neces- 
sary to  life. 

This  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  particular  negative  can  be 
converted. 

In  contrapotition ' — 

A  becomes  A:  All  X  is  F  /.  No  not- 7  ia  X  .'.  All  not- 7  is 
not-X.  All  Arabs  are  hospitable  .*.  All  who  are  not-hofi- 
pitable  are  not- Arabs. 

E  becomes  0:  No  X  is  T  .*,  Some  not-F  is  X  .•.  Some  not-y  is 
not  not-X,  No  unfriendly  man  is  happy  /.  Some  who  are 
not  happy  are  not  friendly. 

0  becomes  O :  Some  X  is  not  Y  .*.  Some  not-I^  is  X  •*.  Some 
not-7  is  not  not-X.  Some  reformers  are  not  radicals  .-. 
Some  who  are  not  radicals  are  not  not-reformers  (are  not 
opposed  to  reform). 

The  above  processes,  when  worked  in  s^Tnbols,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  all  judgements.  But  when  we  apply 
them  to  concrete  examples,  we  see  at  once  (as  with  Conversion)  that 
it  is  not  60.  It  is  indeed  often  convenient  in  discourse  to  make 
what  wa«  predicated  of  a  subject  itself  the  subject  and  starting- 
point  in  our  predication,  or  to  lay  stress  on  the  affirmative  value  of 
a  negative,  or  tlie  negative  value  of  an  affirmative  statement.  But 
the  use  of  these  processes  is  limited  in  part  by  the  idiom  and 
vocabulary  of  the  language,  in  part  by  the  logical  character  of  the 
terms  in  the  judgement.  The  permutation  of  /  to  0  looks  almost 
ridiculous  in  symbolic  form  ;  but  where  there  exist  two  terms,  the 
affirmation  of  one  of  which  is  equivalent  to  the  denial  of  the  other, 
there  the  process  is  in  practice  perfectly  natural.  No  one  would 
pass  from  'Steam  is  invisible  *  to  '  Steam  ia  not  not-invisible' ;  but 
he  might  naturally  pass  to  *  Steam  is  not  visible  '. 

Contraposition,  as  involving  the  largest  number  of  steps^  and 
emplo^ang  permutation  twice,  may  seem  to  lead  to  the  least 
natural  modes  of  expression.  For  permutation  introduces  '  infinite ' 
terms,  not- i' and  not-X;  and  infinite  terms  do  not  ordinarily  figure 
in  speech ;  so  that  unless  we  can  substitute  a  term  that  is  not 
infinite  in  form,  our  result  seems  fantastic.     But  we  may  see  that 


I 
I 
I 


1  Contmposition  bafl  not  always  been  diatinguiahed  from  coDTersion  by 
negation:  e.g.  Wallis,  II.  7. 
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the  process  of  thoaght  involved  in  contraposition  is  a  common  one, 
(although  the  mode  of  expression  may  be  awkward)  if  we  look  at 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  hypothetical  judgement.  Given  tliat 
all  lovers  are  jealous,  it  is  possible  to  infer  that  all  the  not-jealous 
are  not-lovers.  No  one  would,  however,  express  himself  thus-  But 
the  original  proposition,  if  it  is  a  true  universal,  states  a  necessary 
connexion  between  the  predicate  and  the  subject;  it  involves  the 
proposition  that  if  any  one  is  a  lover  he  is  jealous.  Therefore,  if 
any  one  is  not  jealous,  he  is  not  a  lover;  and  this  is  an  inference 
quite  naturally  expressed.  *  If  anything  is  -^,  it  is  7  /,  if  it  is  not 
',  ifc  is  not  A ' ;  wc  have  here  precisely  the  same  inference  as  in 
the  contraposition  of  J,' All -Y  is  }' .".  All  not- 1"  is  not-X'  We 
may  interpret  in  a  corresponding  way  the  contraposition  of  E  and 
Oj  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  modal  or  problematic  force  which  may 
belong  to  the  particular  judgement,  '  No  X  is  Y'  will  mean,  'If 
a  thing  is  X,  it  is  not  1' :  from  this  we  cannot,  however,  infer  that 
if  it  is  not  Y  it  is  A*;  if  a  man  is  insufilaiently  fed,  he  cannot  do 
a  proper  day's  work ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  he  cannot  do 
a  proper  day's  work,  he  is  insufficiently  fed ;  this  may  or  may  not 
be  so.  Hence  we  can  only  infer  that  '  If  a  thing  is  not  }',  it  may 
or  may  not  be  Jt' :  and  that  is  the  force  of  '  Some  not- 2'  is  not- J', 
regarded  as  a  modal  particular.  Similarly  with  0;  'Some  X  is  not 
Y'  will  mean,  'If  a  thing  is  A',  it  may  or  may  not  be  i';  from 
which  it  follows  that  '  If  a  thing  is  not  Y,  it  may  or  may  nut 
X\ 


[The  operations  whose  formal  character  has  been  considered  in 
this  chapter  are  called  Immediate  Inferences ;  but  we  have  t^een 
that  one  of  them,  Permutation,  used  to  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  subject  of  Equipollency  of  Propositions,  and  J.  S.  Mill  ^  is 
not  alone  in  so  regarding  them  all.  In  his  view  we  have  been 
dealing  merely  with  equivalent  prepositional  forms;  the  processes 
are  *  inferences  improperly  so  called ' ;  and  indeed  they  have  once 
or  twice  been  called  transformations  in  the  course  of  the  text. 
Thus  conceived,  they  would  belong  rather  to  a  study  of  language 
than  to  Logic.  We  must  therefore  consider  whether  there  is  really 
any  inference  involved  in  them  or  not.^ 

\Ye  must  at  the  outset  bear  two  things  in  mind :  firstly,  that 
in  all  inference  there  must  be  some  movement  of  thought;  we  must 
conclude  with  something  not  quite  the  same  as  what  we  started 
with;  though  the  obviousnest  of  the  inference  is  no  ground  for 
'  Logic,  II.  i.  2.  »  Cf.  Bradley's  Logic,  Bk.  III.  Ft  I.  c.  ii,  §§  80-37. 
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[denyinj^  that  it  is  inference.  Secondly,  tbat  the  pame  form  of 
proposition,  //,  Ey  /,  or  0,  may  be  diversely  intended,  and  express 
different  judgement?,  as  we  have  alreaiiy  seen.  /,  for  example, 
the  particular  affirmative,  may  be  intended  to  assert  the  compati- 
bility of  attributes,  or  to  make  a  statement  about  unnamed  indi- 
viduals. If  I  Bay  that  some  cities  are  episcopal  sees,  I  may  either 
have  in  mind  particular  cities  not  named,  say  Durham,  Winchester, 
and  York,  and  make  my  assertion  about  them ;  or  I  may  wish  to 
affirm  generally  that  the  status  of  a  city  and  an  episcopal  see  are 
compatible.  In  the  former  case,  Durham,  Winchester,  and  York 
are  thought  of  for  their  own  sake;  in  the  latter,  as  instances 
establishing  the  judgement.  We  may  say  that  a  proposition, 
taken  as  making  an  assertion  about  individuals,  whether  these 
are  specified  by  name,  or  indicated  as  some  or  all  of  a  specified 
kind,  is  intended  hist^mcally  %  when  it  is  taken  as  asserting  a 
relation,  whether  of  compatibility  or  of  necessary  connexion  (or 
separability  or  necessary  disconnexion)  between  universale,  that  it  is 
intended  acieniificaUy.  We  shall  fmd  that  the  presence  of  inference, 
in  some  of  the  processes  which  we  have  to  examine,  depends  on 
there  being  a  transition  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  modes  of 
understanding  the  projwsition. 

In  the  conversion  of  A  to  /,  if  convertcnd  and  converse  are  both 
understood  historically,  or  both  scientificallyj  there  is  no  inference. 
All  ntminante  part  the  hoof  .*.  iotne  animals  that  part  (he  hoof 
ruminate.  If  by  the  former  statement  I  mean  that  various  species, 
which  I  could  enumerate  if  I  had  leisure,  but  prefer  to  designate  as 
all  ruminants  (i.  e.  all  the  nmiinants),  part  the  hoof,  then  I  must 
know  in  making  it  that  those  cloven-footed  species  ruminate. 
The  subjects  of  my  thought  are  cows,  stags,  and  camels,  and  so 
forth;  I  affirm  that  they  part  the  hoof;  but  I  have  recognized 
that  they  are  all  the  ruminants,  and  can  be  so  designated.  In 
the  converse,  I  am  still  thinking  of  the  same  animals;  I  designate 
them  as  cloven-footed,  which  I  previously  affirmed  them  to  bo; 
and  I  affirm  that  they  ruminate,  which  I  liad  previously  recognized. 
It  is  true  that  my  former  proposition  spoke  of  '  all  \  and  the  latter 
of  'some';  and  it  might  be  urged  that  there  is  inference  in 
seeing  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  say  that  all  cloven-footed  animals 
ruminate.  But  surely  I  recognize  this  from  the  outset;  when 
I  say  that  all  ruminants  part  tlie  hoof,  I  know  that  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  all  cloven-footed  animals  ruminate ;  it  can 
hardly  be  called  inference  to  refrain  from  asserting  what  I  know 
I  Iiave  no  right  to  asnert  * ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  when 
I  assert  that  some  cloven-footed  animals  ruminate,  I  do  not 
positively  assert  that  some  do  not ;  I  merely  restrict  myself  within 
the  limits  of  what  I  have  a  right  to  assert. 

»  Cf.  Bradley,  loc  cit. 
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or  - 

^  nil 
be 
wh 

^the 


[Again,  scientifically,  the  convertend  asserts  that  whatever  rumi- 
nates parts  the  hoof;  and  the  convereej  that  what  parts  the  hoof 
may  ruminate.  And  I  cannot  know  one  property  to  be  necessarily 
connected  with  another,  without  knowing  them  to  be  compatible, 
or  caj>able  of  coexisting*  in  the  ii^me  individual.  There  is  therefore 
no  movement  of  thought,  no  transition  to  anything  new,  in  passing 

m  the  former  proposition  to  the  latter.     If,  again,  the  inference 

said  to  lie  in  the  limifaHfm,  in  seeing  that  the  right  to  infer 

cloven  foot  from  rumination  does  not  involve  the  right  to  infer 

rumination  from  a  cloven  foot,  the  answer  is  as  before ;  this  should 

be  known  from  the  outeet,and  there  is  no  inference  in  not  inferring 

what  you  have  no  right  to  infer. 

But  now,  supiK)se  the  proposition  'All  Xis  y  to  be  understood 
istorically,  and  the  converse  'Some  Y  \a  X'  scientifically;  then 
there  is  inference.  If  in  fact  all  the  ruminants  do  part  the  hoof, 
then  generally  rumination  is  compatible  with  a  cloven  foot.  Set 
out  in  full,  the  argument  would  be  that  cows,  and  stags,  and 
camels,  and  so  forth,  which  ruminate,  part  the  hoof,  and  therefore 
an  animal  that  parts  the  hoof  may  ruminate.  But  the  inference 
is  no  longer  immediate.  It  is  really  in  the  third  figure  of  syU 
logism.^ 

Similarly  if  the  convertend  is  understood  scientifically  and  the 
converse  historically :  because  whatever  ruminates  parts  the  hoof, 
therefore  any  given  animals  which  ruminate  will  do  so,  and  they 
will  be  animals  which  exhibit  both  characters,  so  that  some  cloven- 
footed  animals  ruminate.  This  also  is  inference,  but  not  imme- 
diate ;  for  we  are  applying  a  general  principle  to  particulars  which 
fall  under  it,  as  in  the  firet  figure  of  syllogism. 

The  simple  conversion  of  /  is  to  be  similarly  regarded.  If  '  Some 
X  \R  Y '  he  intended  historically  to  assert  that  some  things,  which 
are  A',  are  1*,  then  it  means  also  that  some  things,  which  are  Y'j  are 
X:  to  realize  one  statement  is  to  realize  both,  and  there  is  no 
inference  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  If  it  be  intended 
scientifically,  to  mean  that  y  is  compatible  with  A,  then  it  already 
means  also  that  X  is  compatible  with  Y^  But  if  it  be  intended 
historically,  to  mean  that  some  things,  which  could  be  nnme<l,  and 
are  X,  are  also  Yj  and  the  converse  be  intended  scicntificullyj  to 
aseert  in  general  that  X  is  compatible  with  Y,  then  there  is  infer- 
ence, but  it  is  not  immediate.  We  infer  generally  that  Y  may  be 
X,  because  certain  individuals  are  in  fact  both  A' and  Y;  it  is  not 
from  one  relation  between  X  and  Y  that  we  infer  another,  but 
from  the  relation  of  both  as  predicates  to  the  same  third  term 
(those  individual)  as  subjects,  we  infer  the  compatibility  between 
X  and  Y  themselves.  If,  however,  the  convertend  be  intended 
ientificallyj  to  assert  the  compatibility  of  Y  with  X,  then  the 

>  Cf.  infra,  pp.  234,  267. 
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[converse  as  an   historical  statemeut  does  not  follow.     There  is 
'"*^'nothin^  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  being  President 

Ct^f^MjU^oi  the  Board  of  Trade;    the  latter  office  is  compatible  with  tht* 

miU4^^^    former;    but  it  cannot  be  inferred   that  some  Frcsidentfi  of  thu 

^^^^Xg^i      Board  of  Trade  have  been  Secretaries  for  War. 

rf^  -  •  J  .^     With  the  simple  conversion  of  E^  the  case  seems  to  be  different. 

"  Here,  if  both  convertend  and  converse  he  taken  scientifically,  there 

•eems  to  be  inference.  *No  X  is  Y  .*.  No  Y  is  X\  understood 
scientifically,  means,  *  If  anything  is  A',  it  is  not  Y  .'.  If  anything 
is  2',  it  is  not  X'  This  inference  is  of  the  same  kind  as  what  we 
found  in  the  contraposition  of  A^  and  shall  meet  with  again  in 
hypothetical  reasoning.  Again,  if  both  be  taken  historically,  there 
seems  to  be  the  same  form  of  inference.  '  No  mountain  in  England 
is  6,000'  high  /.  No  mountain  5,000'  high  is  in  England'';  I  am 
not  here,  as  in  the  conversion  of  //,  considering  the  same  individuals 
as  my  subject  (though  starting  from  a  different  character  in  them) 
in  convertend  and  converse.  I  realize  that  if  a  given  mountain 
5,000'  high  (say  the  Rigi,  whose  height  I  might  know  but  not 
its  situation)  were  in  England,  that  would  contradict  the  proposi- 
tion that  no  moimtain  in  England  is  5,000'  high;  therefore  the 
Rigi  cannot  be  in  England ;  and  this  seems  to  involve  hypothetical 
reasoning.  But  if  the  convertend  be  intended  historically,  we 
cannot  infer  the  converse  in  its  scientific  intention.  Because  as 
a  matter  of  fact '  No  X  is  I'',  it  does  not  follow,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  that  what  is  J' is  necessarily  not  X  If  no  Sikh  smokes,  but 
this  is  a  mere  fact  about  every  Sikh,  it  does  not  follow  that  no 
smoker  could  ever  be  a  Sikh.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  con- 
vertend be  understood  scientifically,  and  the  converse  historically, 
and  there  will  be  inference,  for  the  converse  in  its  historical 
intention  is  only  reached  by  first  inferring  the  converse  in  iti 
scientific  intention,  and  applj'ing  the  universal  principle  so  obtained 
to  all  the  actual  cases  of  Y\  again,  however,  the  convertend,  as 
understood  scientifically,  fails  to  assert  the  existence  of  any  actual 
cases. 

The  process  of  Permutation  involves  the  use  of  the  infinite  or 
negative  term  not-}' in  the  predicate  in  lieu  of  I'.  Now  we  have 
seen  that  an  infinite  term  has  not  any  meaning  at  all  unless  it  has 
some  positive  meaning  ;  not- 1"  must  mean  something  else  than  JV 
W^e  have  seen  also  that  the  disjunctive  judgement '  A  is  either  ^or 
C '  does  not  always  imply  than  it  cannot  be  both.  But  Permuta- 
tion rests  ujion  disjunction  ;  Y  and  not-T  are  alternatives^  and 
it  is  assumed  that  if  Y  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  subject,  not- 1' 
can  be  denied  or  afiirmed  accordingly.     Bearing  in   mind  these 


*  Otherwise,  the  term  is  Y,  and  the  form  not- F  only  shows  that  Yii  being 
denied  of  noiuething  in  a  judgement. 
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[conBidemtioDB,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  certain  difference  in 
different  cases,  in  respect  of  the  presence  of  any  real  inference  in 
permutation,  according  to  the  meaning  attach^  to  the  negative 
tt'rm. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  separate  universal  and  particular 
propositions.  If  we  are  told  that  X  is  not  r,  and  Y  and  not- Z  are 
alternatives,  one  of  which  must  attach  to  it,  then  since  it  does  not 
exhibit  y,  it  must  exhibit  the  other,  not-)'.  We  thus  reach  the 
affirmative,  X  is  not-T;  and  the  question  is  whether  that  is  any 
way  different  from  the  negative  with  which  we  started. 

Now  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  any  inference  in  disjunctive 
reasoning;  at  all.  When  1  argue  that  A  is  either  B  or  C,  and  is  not 
Bf  therefore  it  is  C,  there  is  clearly  inference ;  and  I  could  not 
argue  that,  because  A  is  not  B,  it  is  C,  unless  I  were  given  the 
disjunctive  premiss,  A  is  either  B  or  C,  bs  well.  But  in  permuta- 
tion, my  alternatives  are  not  two  different  positive  terms,  like  B 
and  C\  but  Y  and  not-T.  Is  there  any  inference  in  saying  that 
because  A'  is  not  Y,  it  is  noi-Y? 

It  will  be  allowed  that  the  conclusion  would  not  hold  unless  X 
were  either  Y  or  not- y.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this,  the  '  principle 
of  Excluded  Middle ',  though  true,  is  not  a  premies  of  inference. 
No  one  knows  what  he  means  in  saying  that  X  is  not  Y,  unless  he 
»ees  that  in  that  case  it  i>  not-F:  any  more  than  he  can  know 
what  he  means  in  flaying  that  A'  is  Yj  unless  he  sees  that  in  that 
case  it  is  not  noi-Y,  If  a  proposition  is  true,  its  contradictory 
is  false ;  but  there  is 'no  step  from  the  truth  of  the  one  to  the  falsity 
of  the  other,  no  movement  of  thought ;  since  the  truth  of  the 
one  is  not  apprehended  without  apj>rehending  the  falsity  of  the 
other. 

I  If  the  infinite  term  not- K  were  purely  negative,  this  view  of  the 
matter  would  demand  assent.  But  i^and  uot-Y  are  in  practice 
always  alternatives  within  some  definite  limits,  Y  may  be  6/ue^  and 
then  not- 7  will  be  of  some  colour  not  blue  :  or  Y  may  be  Enff/UA- 
9peakinfff  and  not-T  tpeakiug  some  lafufuage  not  English,  And  in 
passing  from  one  of  these  predicates  to  the  other,  there  is  inference, 
and  we  do  not  rely  merely  on  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.  '  Noble 
blood  is  not  blue  .*.  it  is  not-blue  ' :  if  this  means  '  of  a  colour  not- 
blue',  we  require  the  further  premiss  that  it  is  either  blue  or  of  some 
other  colour.  We  thus  pass  from  a  determinate  positive  predicate 
to  another  predicate  less  determinate,  but  still  positive. 

If  however  there  is  no  positive  alternative  meaning  in  the  predicate 
not-F,  then  indeed  there  is  no  inference,  but  only  equipollency. 
*  Steam  is  not  visible  .'.  it  is  invisible'  seems  a  mere  substitution  of 
one  equivalent  expression  for  another.  It  follows,  that  we  cannot  tell 
by  the  mere  symDolic  form  whether  the  permutation  of  a  negative 
proposition  contains  any  real  inference  or  not,  but  must  look  to 
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[the  content  ^ ;  and  if  it  contains  real  inference,  the  inference  is 
disjunctive. 

The  permutation  of  an  affirmative  proposition  may,  Hke  this  last, 
be  no  real  process  of  inference.  We  pass  here  from  '  X  is  }'' 
to  *  X  is  not  not-J'.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  find  in  this 
any  other  meaning  than  that  from  which  we  started.  We  cannot 
always  interpret  not- 1  to  mean  '  possessed  of  some  other  of  the  range 
of  alternatives  to  which  J'  belongs ' ;  if  a  subject  must  display  some 
one  out  of  a  given  range  of  alternatives,  and  does  not  display  I*,  it 
wiU  display  one  of  the  others  ;  but  if  it  does  display  J ,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  may  not  display  one  of  the  others  as  well.  If  a 
man  holds  office  in  the  Government,  and  does  not  hold  an  office 
that  entitles  him  to  Cabinet  rank,  he  must  hold  an  office  that  does 
not  entitle  him  to  Cabinet  rank ;  but  if  ho  docs  hold  an  office  that 
90  entitles  him,  he  wiay  also  hold  one  that  does  not.  Equally,  if 
not-T  is  quite  unlimit^  in  range,  and  includes  everything  whatever 
except  r,  it  will  not  follow  that  because  Xis  T,  it  is  not  also  not- J; 
because  we  can  predicate  of  a  goose  that  it  hisses,  we  are  not 
precluded  from  applying  any  predicate  but  hissing.  The  only 
sense,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  true  to  say  that  A'  is  not  not-i',  is 
one  in  which  we  deny  no  alternative,  but  only  deny  the  denial  of 
Y;  and  that  is  just  equivalent  to  the  affirmation  of  Y,  or  at  least 
ean  hardly  be  said  to  iuvolve  any  inference  from  it.  If  however 
we  have  in  mind  a  range  of  mutually  exclusive  alternatives  among 
which  Y  is  one,  then  permutation  takes  us  from  the  affirmation 
of  Y  to  the  denial  of  the  rest ;  and  this  is  again  disjunctive 
reasoning,  wherein  the  conclusion  will  l>e  more  or  less  definite 
according  to  the  definitiveness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  alterna- 
tives to  J*.  But  so  far  as  there  is  inference  here,  there  is  no  use 
of  an  infinite  term  ;  where  not- 1'  is  really  infinite  or  unlimited, 
the  only  sense  in  which  the  permutation  of  an  affirmative  proposi- 
tion is  logically  justifiable  is  one  in  which  it  involves  no  step  of 
inference.'-' 

We  have  already  dealt  with   Contraposition  so  far  as  it  can 

'  The  reader  may  be  reminded,  that  among  the  range  of  alternatives 
which  the  denial  of  a  positive  term  leaves  open,  the  correepooding  negative 
term  ha«  often  come  to  signify  one  only,  yot-biue  may  cover  all  colours  bat 
blue;  but  unfriendly  does  not  cover  all  the  alternatives  to  friendly;  it 
implies  a  definite  degree  of  hostility  which  may  be  absent  in  those  who  are 
not  posittrelr  friendly  to  u».  But  this  is  a  matter  of  the  interpretation  of 
language  rather  than  one  of  Looic. 

'  This  18  no  doubt  wh^  Wallia  fcf.  p.  216,  n.  1,  mpm)  did  not  distinguish 
contraposition  from  conversion  by  negation.  '  Hanc  forraulam  locum  habere 
doceiit  in  Particulari  negativa.  At^ue  huiue  potissimum-cau^i.  videtur 
fuisie  introducta :  ut  quae  per  neutram  reliquarum  converti  posait.  Puta. 
Aliquod  animal  noa  est  homo :  ergo,  Aliquod  non-homo  uon  est  non- 
animal;  seu  (quod  tantundem  est)  Aliquod  non-homo  est  animal;  seu, 
Aliquod  qnod  Don  est  homo,  est  tamen  animal.'    loc.  cit. 
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treated  &£  a  mode  of  inference  from  hypothetical  propositions, 
t  is  hardly  necessary  to  deal  at  length  with  conversion  by 
negation.  The  conversion  of  0  by  negation  is  permutation,  and  then 
the  simple  conversion  of  T.  The  general  result  of  our  investigation 
is,  that  from  the  symbolic  form  of  these  processes  it  cannot  be 
determined  whether  they  contain  any  real  inference  or  no ;  that 
where  there  is  real  inference,  it  is  eitlier,  as  in  the  conversion  of  E 
and  the  contraposition  of  J,  of  the  kind  that  we  shall  study 
in  dealing  with  hypothetical  arguments  :  or,  as  in  the  permuta- 
tion of  E  and  0,  of  the  kind  that  we  shall  study  in  dealing  with 
disjunctive  argument* :  or,  as  in  the  conversion  of  A  and  /,  and 
that  of  0  by  negation,  it  involves  suppressed  syllogism.  Imme- 
diate inferences,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  mfereuces,  are  not 
a  distinct  kind  of  inference ;  so  far  as  they  seem  distinct,  and 
specially  unquestionable,  it  is  because  they  merely  bring  out  another 
aspect  of  what  we  have  already  intended  in  a  proposition,  without 
any  fresh  step  in  thought.  This  result  may  throw  some  doubt  upon 
the  appropriateness  of  the  name  by  which  they  have  become 
known.] 

The  immediate  inferences  which  we  have  considered  so  far  have 
all  been  of  a  more  or  less  formal  character  ;  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  capable  of  explanation,  up  to  a  point,  by  using 
symbols  and  not  real  term&  There  are  certain  kinds  of  inferences, 
which  have  been  called  immediate,  that  cannot  be  exhibited  by 
symbols  at  all,  but  only  in  cancreto.  One  of  these  is  known  as 
Immediate  Iftferettce  by  Added  DefemtinanU :  in  which  we  add  the 
same  qualification  to  both  subject  and  predicate  in  a  jud;^ement, 
and  hold  the  result  of  our  operation  to  be  true,  on  the  strength  of 
the  truth  of  the  original  judgement;  e.g.  'A  negro  is  a  fellow 
creature  /.  a  negro  in  suffering  is  a  fellow  creature  in  suffering'.*" 
Another  is  called  hmnediate  Inference  by  Complex  Conceptiott :  in 
which  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  given  judgement  are  used  to 
ualify  in  some  way  the  same  term,  and  thus  complex  concepts  are 
formed,  that  are  made  subject  and  predicate  of  a  new  judgement, 
e,  g. '  Physics  is  a  science  .*.  physical  treatises  are  scientific  treatises  *. 
The  following  examples,  some  of  them  sound  and  some  unsound, 
but  the  sound  identical  in  form  with  the  unsound,  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  ground  of  the  soundness  of  these  arguments  does  not 
lie  in  the  form  of  them  : — 

'  ThomsoD,  Law$  of  Thought,  §  55. 
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The  horse  is  an  animal  ,\  the  head  of  a  horse  is  the  head  of  an 
animal. 

Horses  are  animals  .*.  the  greater  number  of  horses  is  the  greater 
number  of  animals. 

A  shark  is  not  a  mammal  .*.  the  anatomy  of  a  shark  is  not  the 
anatomy  of  a  mammal. 

A  shark  is  not  a  mammal  .*.  the  food  of  a  shark  is  not  the  food 
of  a  mammal. 

A  shark  is  not  a  dog  .*.  the  owner  of  a  shark  is  not  the  owner  of 
a  dog. 

It  is  not  worth  while  multiplying  arguments  to  show  how  entirely 
the  validity  of  such  inferences  as  these  involves  their  content.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  reduce  thera  to  a  definite  number  of  fixed 
types,  though  in  considering  generally  which  are  valid^  some  of 
Aristotle's  observations  in  the  SophUtici  EiencAi,  especially  those 
on  what  he  calls  the  Fallacy  of  Accident,  would  be  pertinent.  But 
their  mention  here  will  serve  to  illustrate,  what  it  is  well  to  realize 
early,  that  inference  is  not  a  purely  formal  process ;  that  arguments 
are  not  all  built  on  the  principle  of  American  watches,  with  inter- 
changeable parts ',  BO  that  terms  from  one  may  be  transferred  to 
another,  without  interfering  with  the  working  of  the  inference ; 
and  that  the  study  of  inference,  like  the  study  of  life,  is  largely 
a  matter  of  examining  fypet :  tbough  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
common  forms,  which  recur  identically  in  divers  contents.  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  these  common  forms  is  the  Syllogism,  to 
which  we  must  now  proceed ;  it  has  often  been  regarded  as  the 
form  of  all  inference  whatever  that  is  not '  immediate ' ;  it  is  indeed 
highly  general,  and  applicable  to  all  kiuds  of  subject-matter; 
though  the  nature  even  of  it  cannot  be  profitably  studied  altogether 
in  the  abstract,  but  is  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  concrete 
character  of  its  terms. 


*  r.  MarehaH'B  Principles  of  Economies,  Bk.  IV.  c.  ix.  §  4. 
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Aristotle,  who  was  the  first  person  to  work  out  the  theory  of 
syllogisnij  though  not,  of  course^  (as  Locke  maliciously  suggests 
his  followers  claimed)  the  first  to  reason  syllogistically^  defines 
a  syllogism  as  follows  :  Xoyo^  iv  y  T<6(irrtiiv  TLvdv  frtpov  ti  t5v 
KtifiiiHuv  i(  &.vdyKrj^  (rvfifiaCvti  tw  ravra  flvai  * :  that  is  to  say, 
'discourse  in  which  certain  things  being  posited,  something  else 
than  what  is  posited  necessarily  follows  on  their  being  true '. 

This  definition  is  too  wide.  It  covers^  as  the  word  syllogism  in 
its  etymological  signification  itself  covers,  every  argument  in  which 
from  a  consideration  of  two  truths  we  infer  a  third— every  argument 
in  which  (to  use  a  homely  phrase)  we  'put  two  and  two  together', 
and  find  a  certain  conclusion  necessarily  following  ^.  But  neither 
by  Aristotle,  when  he  investigated  in  his  Prior  Anafytict  the 
various  forms  of  syllogism,  nor  by  the  world,  which  has  followed 
Aristotle,  has  the  term  been  actually  used  so  comprehensively. 
A  syllogism  is  actually  an  argument  in  which,  from  the  given 
relation  of  two  terms,  in  the  v?at/  of  tuf^ecl  and  predicafe,  to  the 
tiame  third  term,  there  follows  necessarily  a  relation,  in  the  Kay  of 
itulfject.  and  predicate  J  between  those  two  terms  themselves.' 

Example  will  best  explain  what  is  here  meant  by  the  words 
italicized.  If  A  is  equal  to  B,  and  B  is  equal  to  C,  then  A  is  equal 
to  C  If  a  bullet  travels  faster  than  a  horse,  and  a  horse  travels 
faster  than  a  man,  then  a  bullet  travels  faster  than  a  man.  Now 
here  the  terms  are  A,  B,  and  C :  ora.  bullet,  a  horse,  and  a  man  ;  but 
the  relations  between  the  terms  are  ib  the  one  case  relations  of 

^  AnalPri.  a.  i.  24*>18:  ct.  Top,  a,  i.  100"  25,  where  the  same  definition 
recurs,  with  the  substitution  of  Aia  ra>v  Kct/uVwi*  for  roi  TaiVn  tivm. 

*  *  Putting  two  and  two  tof^ether '  ia  often  a  process  which  leadn  people  to 
roDclusionRof  a  highly  conjectural  character.  In  Buch  caaos,  their  rea^onin^ 
iloea  not  come  under  the  Aristotelian  definition:  for  it  is  exprusaly  stated 
by  him  that  the  conclusion  must  be  ineritablc— c'^  dfu-yic^f. 

»  Bradley's  Loffic,  Bk,  II.  Pt.  i.  c.  iv.  §  10,  ft  alibi. 
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qtiantity,  in  the  other  of  velocity.  A  and  B  are  not  related  as  ftubjcct 
and  predicate,  for  I  do  not  eay  of  A  that  it  is  B,  but  only  that  it  is 
equal  (in  quantity)  to  if ;  a  bullet  and  a  horse  are  not  relatcil  as 
subject  and  predicate,  for  a  bullet  is  not  a  horse ;  its  asserted 
relation  to  a  horse  is  in  the  way  of  travelling  faster,  not  in  the  way 
of  being  a  subject  whereof  horee  is  a  predicate.  No  doubt  it  is 
a  predicate  of  a  bullet,  that  it  irateU  fanier  than  a  honey  as  it  is 
a  predicate  of  v^  to  be  equal  to  B;  but  then  what  I  proceed  in  my 
argument  to  compare  with  C  is  B  itself,  and  not  that  which  is 
equal  to  it;  what  I  say  travels  faster  than  a  man  is  a  horse,  and 
not  what  travels  faster  than  a  horse.  Aj  B,  and  C,  a  bullet,  a  horse, 
and  a  man,  are  the  terms  which  I  compare,  the  former  in  re6j)ect  of 
quantity,  the  latter  of  velocity  ;  and  from  the  given  relations  of 
A  and  C  to  the  common  term  B,  in  the  way  of  quantity,  I  deduce 
a  relation  between  A  and  C  themselves  in  that  respect ;  or  from 
the  given  relations  of  a  bullet  and  a  man  to  a  horse  in  the  way  of 
velocity,  I  deduce  a  relation  in  the  way  of  velocity  between 
a  bullet  and  a  man. 

Now  the  relations  between  the  terms  of  an  argument  tna^  be  in 
the  way  of  subject  and  predicate;  and  t^en  the  argument  is  a  syllo- 
gism. Let  us  for  the  present  use  the  symbols  A',  Y,  and  Z  to 
represent  terms  related  in  this  way.  Suppose  that  X  is  predicated 
of  r,  and  Y  oi  Z;  then  X  must  bo  prcdicablc  of  Z.  For  example, 
silver  prints  fade  in  the  sun ;  and  the  photographs  which  I  have 
bought  are  silver  prints  ;  therefore  they  fade  in  the  sun.  Here  the 
term  common  to  the  two  premise*  (for  such  the  given  propositions 
are  called,  from  which  the  eondusion  is  deduced)  '\9  tiher jirints  (!')  : 
that  is  predicable  of  ihe  phoioqraphi  which  1  have  bought  (Z),  and  of 
that  is  predicable  \fade  in  the  imn  (X) ;  hence  f><ifa(le  in  the  sun  (X)  i« 
predicable  of  the  photograph*  which  I  have  bought  (Z).  Or  again,  J"  may 
be  a  predicate  affirmed  or  denied  both  of  A' and  Z;  in  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  the  French  War  Office  frequently  argued  that  the  man  who 
wrote  the  famous  '  bordereau  '  was  on  the  General  Staff :  Esterhazy 
was  not  on  the  General  Staff,  and  therefore  did  not  write  it ;  here 
Y  {being  on  the  Qeneral  Staff)  is  affirme<.l  of  X  {the  man  who  tcrote  the 
*  bordereau  ')  and  denied  of  Z  {EHerhazjf) ;  and  hence  X  is  denied  of  Z 
— Esterhazy  did  not  write  the  '  bordereau '.  Yet  again,  Y  may  be 
a  subject  of  which  both  A' and  ^are  predicates  affirmed  or  denied  ; 
tben  X  may  be  predicable  of  Z,  or  vice  versa.     The  horee  is  stroni 
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&nd  is  an  animal  that  lives  exclusively  upon  a  vegetable  diet ;  therefore 
an  animal  that  lives  eTclusively  npon  a  vegetable  diet  may  be  strong. 
Here  we  have  two  terms,  Hrong  {X)  and  being  an  animal  thai  lioen 
exclu4we!^  upon  a  vegefable  fiUl  (Z),  affirmed  as  predicates  of  the  same 
terra  (}')  fhe  harne;  and  we  hencedcducethat  A",  */;o«j7,  ispredicable 
of  Zy  an  animal  that  Uvea  ewcitmvefy  upon  a  vegetable  diet^  not  indeed 
necessarily  and  universally,  but  as  a  possibility  in  certain  oases. 

These  examples  may  perhaps  explain  what  is  meant  by  (eras 
being  related  in  the  way  of  subject  and  predicate,  and  how  the 
relation  of  two  terms  in  that  way  to  a  common  third  term  may 
necessitate  their  relation  in  the  way  of  subject  and  predicate  to  one 
another. 

What  is  here  called  a  relation  in  the  way  of  subject  &nd  predicate 
may  be  also  called  a  relation  in  the  way  of  subject  and  atinbute ; 
as  it  is  called,  for  example^  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  Logic,  6k.  IL 
Pt.  I.  c.  iv.  5  10  and  elsewhere.  If  the  word  attribute  is  used^  it 
must  l)e  understood  generally  of  anytliing  predicatetP;  it  is  an 
attribute  of  Baal  to  be  a  god,  to  be  talking,  to  pursue  his  enemies^ 
to  be  on  a  journey,  to  be  asleep,  to  need  awakening,  to  have  460 
prophets  in  Israel,  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Philistines ;  whatever 
can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  him  is  an  attribute  affirmed  or  denied; 
the  attribute  may  be  in  any  category,  of  substance  (as  when  we  say 
that  he  is  a  god),  of  quality,  time,  place,  state,  relation,  &c. ;  tlie 
only  thing  necessary  is  that  it  should  be  related  to  him  as  a  predicate 
to  a  subject,  not  (for  example)  as  an  uncle  to  a  nephew,  as  yesterday 
to  to-day,  as  cause  to  effect,  as  here  to  there,  as  means  to  end,  as 
more  to  less,  &c. ;  all  of  these  are  relations  in  which  terms  may 
stand  to  one  another,  if  we  mean  by  terms  distinct  subjects  of 
thought,  and  not  merely  the  subject  and  predicate  into  which  the 
judgement  which  affirms  their  relation  is  resoluble.  Thus  when 
I  say  that  the  Old  Pretender  was  nephew  to  Charles  II,  he  and 
Charles  II  may  be  called  the  terms  placed  (in  this  judgement)  in  a 
relation  of  consanguinity ;  he  and  '  nephew  to  Charles  II '  are  the 
terms  placed  in  a  relation  of  subject  and  attribute.  When  I  say  i\wJt 
Edinburgh  is  west  of  Liverpool,  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool  are  the 
terms  placed  in  a  space-relation ;  but  Edinbxirgh  and  '  west  of 
Liverpool '  the  terms  placed  in  a  relation  of  subject  and  attribute. 

p  ^  i.  e.  in  a  wider  seme  than  it  is  used  in  when  the  attributes  of  anything 
are  distinguished  from  its  substance  or  kind* 
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Understanding  the  word  in  this  comprehensive  sense,  we  may  say 
that  the  theory  of  syllogism  is  the  theory  of  inference  in  the  domain  ^ 
of  subject  and  attribute,  just  as  well  as  in  the  domain  of  subject  and 
predicate.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that '  attribute  '  \h  being 
used  in  a  wider  sense  than  it  usually  bears ;  we  should  not  ordinarily 
call  it  an  attribute  of  Mr.  Pickwick  to  have  been  once  impounded  ;  or 
of  Becky  Sharp  to  have  thrown  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  out  of  the 
carnage  window  ;  the  word  is  not  ordinarily  understood  to  include 
actions,  or  the  casual  relations  of  one  thing  to  another ;  but  in  its 
present  use,  it  includes  every  predicate.  The  advantage  of  using  it 
is  this,  that  it  explains  what  we  mean  by  predicate.  Things  may  be 
related  in  space,  time,  quantity,  degree,  consanguinity,  or  as  cause 
and  effect :  all  this  conveys  a  pretty  definite  meaning  to  us.  They 
may  be  related  in  the  way  of  subject  and  predicate ;  but  what,  we 
may  ask,  is  the  relation  of  a  predicate  to  its  subject  ?  it  is  that  of  an 
attribute — a  character  attributed  or  belonging  to  it.  In  explaining 
predicate  as  attribute  we  substitute,  we  may  say,  a  word  expressing 
a  real,  for  a  word  expressing  a  logical  relation.  Blue  is  an  attribute 
of  the  gentian  really  and  always  :  a  predicate,  only  when  onejudgei 
that  the  gentian  is  blue.  It  is  true  that  in  the  theory  of  syllogism 
we  have  to  do  with  attributes  only  so  far  as  they  are  predicated ; 
but  we  think  of  our  predicates  as  attributes. 

It  has  often  been  held  that  the  syllogism  is   the  type  of  all 


'  By  a  domain  here  is  meant  a  certain  order  or  system  of  relatione,  of  a 
single  kind  :  as  we  might  call  space  a  domain  in  which  all  material  thin^ 
lire  related,  and  time  a  domain  in  which  all  events  are  related,  Tbe  doraaia 
nf  subject  and  attribute  is  far  less  unified  than  that  of  space  and  time. 
A  thinf<  related  to  one  other  thint^  in  space,  or  an  event  related  to  one 
other  event  in  time,  is  necensarily  related  in  those  ways  to  all  others.  Bat 
a  term  related  to  a  ser.ond  term  in  the  domain  of  subject  and  attribute  is 
thereby  npcesaarily  related  in  that  way  only  to  those  further  terma,  if  any, 
to  which  the  second  is  related  in  that  manner  (and  not  neoesaarily  to  all  of 
them).  The  domain  of  subject  and  attribute  is,  as  it  were,  a  little  eystem  of 
relations  embracing  group  after  group  of  terms,  but  not  necetvarily  con- 
necting any  of  the  terms  of  separate  groups;  whereas  time  and  space, 
which  connect  group  after  group  of  events  or  objects,  necessarily  connect 
also  any  two  members  of  any  two  groups.  The  word  category  might  hare 
been  employed  instead  of  domain,  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  a  principlt  of 
MiffUhesis  or  rda'ion.  But  it  was  employed  on  the  last  page  in  the  Aristo- 
telian sense  of  a  kind  of  prfiicafe  as  detertnined  hy  the  principle  i  or  prin  ciples) 
of  9yn/A«fi^  emphved,  and  has  been  generally  employed  in  the  text  in  that 
sense;  and  it  would  have  introduced  confusion  either  to  employ  it  without 
notice  in  a  different  sense,  or  to  interrupt  tbe  present  subject  in  order  to 
jtoint  out  the  distinction  between  them. 
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ng,  except  the  ioferences  called  immediate.^  No  one  has 
ne  more  to  dispel  this  iilusion  than  Mr.  Bradley^  in  his  Loffie ; 
though  perhaps  the  zeal  of  an  iconoclast  has  prevented  him  from 
dwelling  enough  on  the  fact  that  the  syllogism  formulates  reason- 
ing which  is  very  frequent  in  occurrence.  But  our  present  business 
to  become  familiar  with  the  theory  of  syllogism  on  its  formal 
e.  There  is  a  precision  and  completeness  about  this  theory, 
which  have  made  logicians  dwell  on  it  with  something  of  an 
artist's  concentration ;  and  the  truth  of  science  has  sometimes  been 
sacrificed  to  the  neatness  of  exposition. 

The  business  of  syllogism  is  to  establish  a  relation  in  the  way  of 
subject  and  predicate  between  two  terms,  by  means  of  their  rela- 
tions in  that  way  to  the  same  third  term.    But  the  judgement  which 
relates  two  terms  aa  subject  and  predicate  may  be  universal  or  par- 
ticular, aSirmative  or  negative.     Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  there 
are  various  ways  in  which  the  two  terms  that  are  to  be  brought 
together  in  the  conclusion  may  be  related  to  a  common  third  term  ; 
th  may  be  predicated  of  it,  or  it  of  both,  or  one  of  it  and  it  of  the 
ther.      Therefore  a  very  general    problem   presents  it^f  to  us, 
hich  may  be  stated  thus — writing  iS*  for  any  subject,  F  for  the  pre- 
cate  which  is  to  be  brought  into  relation  to  it,  and  M  for  the  third 
r  middle  term  whose  relations  with  S  and  F  are  to  bring  them  into 
lation  with  each  other.     What  must  be  the  quantity  and  quality 
f  the  propositions  (or  premisses)  oonnectiiig  ^'  aud  F  respectively 
with  M,  and  how  must  M  be  related  (i.e.  as  subject  or  as  predi- 
cate) to  6'  and  F  in  these  premisses^  in  order  to  establish  in  the  con- 
clusion a  proposition  whoso  terms  are  ^S'  and  F,  of  the  several  forms 
A,  E,  /,  and  0'<     In  otlier  words,  what  forms  of  premiases  will 
prove  that  all  S  is  F,  no  S  is  F,  some  ^Is'  is  P,  or  some  S  is  not  F^ 
by  means  of  the  relatioust  in  the  way  of  subject  and  predicate,  of 
6'  and  F  respectively  to  M  'i    Or,  yet  again,  what  relatiotm  in  (Ae  wa^ 
of  ttubject  and  predicate  beiwecH  two  terms  S  and  F  resprciivdjf  and 
a  common  third  term  M  will  e^lablish  wftat  rciatioH9  in  the  watf  vj' 
tulject  and  predicate  between  those  two  tenru  themselves  ?    This  is  the 
question,  put  in  its  most  abstract  form,  to  which  the  formal  part 
of  the  thtjory  of  syllogism  is  an  answer. 

'    *  e.  g.  Hobbei,  Art  of  Rhetoric^  Bk.  I.  c.  i,  *  ali  inferCDCea  being  stfUopsma ' : 
c.  Moleeworth's  ecL,  English  Works,  vi.  423. 


CHAPTER  XU 
OP  THE  MOODS  AND  FIGURES  OF  SYLLOGISM 

A.  Nomenclature.  1.  In  any  syllogism,  there  are  two  propo- 
sitions taken  as  true,  and  another  inferred  or  following  from  them. 
The  latter  is  called  the  oonolueion  (Lat.  guaexflo  or  condu^o, 
Ok.  upopkrwka  or  trvfi-n^patTfia) '  the  former  the  premiases  (Lat, 
praetnU^ay  Gk.  Trpordiretf). 

It  WES  saidj  that  the  premisses  are  taken  as  (rue  :  whether  they  are 
true  or  false,  the  conclusion  which  they  yield  is  the  same;  only 
i  liat  if  they  are  true,  it  is  true,  and  if  they  are  false,  it  is  probably 
false.^  We  are  not  concerned,  therefore,  in  the  formal  theory  of 
syllogism,  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  our  premisses  or  our  con- 
clusion, but  only  with  (he  validity  of  our  reasoning  :  we  wish  to 
know,  if  the  premisses  are  granted,  what  must  be  granted  as  follow- 
ing from  them.  If  our  reasoning  be  correct,  a  man  cannot  admit 
the  premisses,  and  deny  the  conclusion.  Suppose  that  a  man  admits 
that  every  restriction  upon  freedom  of  contract  is  mischievous,  and 
admits  that  the  maniage  laws  restrict  freedom  of  contract,  then  he 
must  admit  the  marriage  laws  to  be  mischievouB. 

It  has  been  made  a  reproach  to  the  theory  of  syllogism,  that  it 
looks  only  to  the  cogency  of  the  inference,  and  not  to  the  truth  of 
the  premisses.  We  need  rules,  it  is  said,  by  which  to  determine 
whether  a  proposition  is  actually  traCj  and  not  merely  whether  it 
is  true,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  certain  other  propositions  are  so. 
The  theory  of  syllogism  is  decried  as  a  Logic  of  Consistency;  for 
the  most  that  it  can  do  is  to  furnish  rules  by  which  to  judge 
whether  different  assertions  are  consistent  with  one  another.  In 
rivalry  with  the  Logic  of  Consistency,  some  writers  have  projected 


*  Not  neceflsarily.  becauBe,  as  we  shall  see,  from  two  false  premiKses  may 
IjoUpw  a  true  concluRion.  But  a  concluaion  correctly  drawn  from  false 
^f;jkinia6e«.,ii)»pjieft  ignorance  in  the  reasoner,   though   not  ignorance    of 
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Logic  of  Truth,  and  offered  it  to  the  world  under  the  name  of 
Induction.^  But  it  has  been  unfortunately  discovered  that  the 
'  Inductive  Methods '  that  were  to  test  the  truth  of  the  premisses, 
from  which  the  doctrine  of  syllogism  enquires  what  may  be  inferred, 
suffered  from  the  same  defect  as  the  syllogism  itself ;  for  they  also 
were  processe*  of  inference,  in  which  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
premisses;  their  conclusions  were  only  true^  if  the  premisses  were 
true ;  they  showed  themselves  quite  unable  to  determine  whether 
their  premisses  were  true  or  not,  though  it  was  generally  just  on 
that  point  that  disputes  were  most  pronounced. 

The  fact  is,  that  so  far  as  reasoning  can  be  reduced  to  fixed 
forms  at  all,  and  these  forms  studied  in  the  abstract — whether  or 
not  the  forms  are  syllogistic — we  mvH  disregard  the  truth  of  the 
premisses ;  for  in  expounding  an  abstract  form  of  reasoning  we  may 

en  use  symbols  for  terms  ^,  i.  e.  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
ask  what  in  particular  the  terms  are  at  all;  and  hence  we  cannot 
be  asking  whether  the  judgement  which  connects  them  is  true. 
I  Given  then  the  premisses,  the  conclusion  follows  necessarily; 
but  it  may  nevertheless  be  false,  if  the  premisses  are  false.  The 
premisses,  however,  need  not  in  the  first  place  be  given,  they  may  be 
wanted. 

Supposing  a  man  to  have  admitted  that  whatever  discourages 
thrift  and  independence  is  evil ;  and  to  have  admitted  that  an 
imiversal  system  of  pensions  in  old  age  at  the  cost  of  the  state 
discourages  thrift  and  independence  :  then  he  must  admit  as  a  con- 
elusion  that  such  a  system  is  evil.  Here,  aud  to  such  a  man,  the 
conclusion  presents  itself  in  the  first  place  as  a  consequence  of  what 
is  already  granted  or  '  given  \  But  supposing  a  man  to  be  in 
doubt  whether  an  universal  system  of  pensions  in  old  age  at  the  cost 
of  the  state  is  evil  or  not,  and  to  be  wanting  some  pn>of,  one 
way  or  the  other ;  and  that  a  friend  offers  him  the  above  '  pre- 
misses ',  as  showing  that  it  is  evil :  then,  and  to  him,  the  '  conclusion ' 
presents  itself  in  the  first  place  as  a  question  or  problem,  about  which 
e  wants  to  know  whether  he  is  to  affirm  or  deny  it ;  and  syllogism 
Is  a  process  ol finding  proofs  rather  than  of  dratcing  eon9equence8. 

It  makes  of  course  no  difference  to  the  form  of  premisseB  which 

»  Cf.  Mill'fl  Logic,  III.  iu.  9. 

*  As  J.  8.  Hill  does  in  expounding  Im  Tndactire  Methods :  but  hid  symboU 
:e  very  iaade<iuate. 
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will  efftablisb  a  particular  form  of  conclusion^  whether  the  premisses 
be  first  known^  and  the  conclusion  discovered  as  a  consequence  :  or 
the  conclusion  raised  as  a  problcna,  and  the  premisses  discovered  to 
settle  it.  And  in  either  case  alike,  the  premisses  are  '  given  '  in  the 
sense  of  being  admitted  and  not  proved  in  the  argument.  But  they 
are  not  always  '  given '  in  the  sense  of  being  that  with  which  a  man 
begins :  our  thought  is  as  often  occupied  in  looking  for  premisses 
to  establish  what  we  believe  or  suspect,  as  in  looking  at  premisses 
to  see  what  follows  from  them.  And  that  is  why  Aristotle  used 
the  expressions  7r/>o^AT|fia  and  Tiporaatn.  For  him,  the  conclusion 
was  generally  regarded  as  someCAinff  to  be  proved^:  the  premisses, 
as  something  proffered  in  proof  of  it;  and  so  he  asked  rather, 
'  What  kinds  of  premisses  arc  required  to  prove  various  kinds  of 
conclusion  {A^  E,  I,  and  0)  ? '  than  '  "What  kinds  of  conclusion 
follow  from  various  combinations  of  premisses  ?  *  But  so  soon  as 
he  had  answered  his  question^  and  said  '  TAese  kinds  of  premisses 
prove  the  various  kinds  of  conclusion  \  then  other  people  could  look 
at  the  matter  from  the  side  of  the  premisses  first,  To  them^  the 
premisses  were  something  which^  if  given,  necessitated  a  certain 
form  of  conclusion  :  rather  than  something  which,  if  a  certain  form 
of  conclusion  were  to  be  established,  must  be  given, 

2.  The  premisses  are  called  respectively  the  major  and  minor 
premiss.  This  nomenclature  is  adjusted  to  that  of  the  (ermg  in  the 
argument.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  three  terms  in  a  syllogism  : 
two^  which  form  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  conclusion^  and 
one  with  which  each  of  the  former  is  brought  into  relation  (in  the 
way  of  subject  and  predicate)  in  one  of  the  premisses.  The  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  are  called  respectively  the  minor 
and  the  major  terma :  the  term  common  to  the  two  premisses 
is  called  the  middle  term.^    The  major  premiss  is  the  premiss  in 

'  Or  rather,  to  be  proved  or  digproretl:  it  wae  a  theeiB,  which  might  form 
the  anbject  of  debate  between  two  i^arties ;  one  of  tfaein,  the  uppusner,  '  held 
out'  to  the  other,  the  uxjholder,  nkrioag  propositions,  which  he  aitkeU  him  to 
admit,  in  hope  to  obtain  admissiona  wherefrom  there  foUowed  syllogieLicaliy 
a  conclusion  contradictory  of  the  thesis  of  the  upholder. 

^  These  expressiona  are  based  upon  what  occurs  in  the  /irgt  Jigurr,  where 
the  major  term  is  commonly  of  greater  extension  than  the  middle,  and  the 
middle  than  the  minor:  and  the  major  premiss,  as  compared  with  the  minor, 
is  a  more  general  pioposition.  Hut  being  transferred  to  the  other  figures, 
in  which  they  cannot  any  longer  be  so  interpreted,  they  muut  be  explained 
generally  at  in  the  text :  cC  tt^ra,  pp.  235  seq.,  where  this  is  explained  at 
length. 
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which  the  major  term  occurs,  and  the  minor  premise  that  in  which 

the  minor  term  occurs.     Thus  in  the  Byllogiem 

AH  organisms  are  mortal 

Man  is  an  organism 

.*.  MsCn  is  niortal 

the  major  term  is  wortaiy  and, the  major  premiss  all  organUniit  arf 

Morlai;  the  minor  term  man,  and  the  minor  premiss  t/tan  u  an 

organism',  the  middle  term,  organUm, 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  term  in  a  syllogism  appears  twice : 

the  major  and  minor  terms  each  in  its  respective  premiss  and  in  the 

conclusion,  the  middle  term   in  both  premisses  but   not   in   the 

conclusion. 

In  giving  examples  of  syllogism,  it  is  usual  to  write  down  the 

major   premiss   firet ;   but   ia   ordinary   life  and   conversation,  no 

particular  order  is  observed ;  nor  is  it  necessarily  the  major  premiss 

that  is  written   first  in   a   logical  example.^      The  only  mode  of 

determining  the  major  premiss  is  to  look  for  the  premiss  which 

contains  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion. 

3,  Syllogisms  are  said  to  differ  in  flgore  (a-xwo)  according  to 

the  position  of  the  middle  term  in  the  premi&ses.'     (i)  The  middle 

tern  may  be  subject  of  the  major  premiss,  and  predicate  of  the 

minor :  in  this  case  Aristotle  called  the  syllogism  of  the  firsl  (or 

perfect)  figure.    The  example  just  given  belongs  to  the  first  figure, 

as  also  does  the  following : —  p 

No  inswits  have  eight  legs 

Wasps  are  insects^ 

.••  Wasps  have  not  eight  legs. 

is  convenient  to  have  a  conventional  symbolism,  in  which  to 

represent  syllogisms  according  to   their  form ;    we  shall   use   the 

letters  P,  M,  and  S,     5(  =  subject,  of  the  conclusion)  will  always 

indicate  the  minor  term,  P  (=predicate,  of  the  conclusion)  the 

major  term,  and  J/  the  middle.     Thus  the  figure  of  both  these 

examples  (i.e.   their   form,  so   far   as  it  depends  merely   on   the 

position  of  the  terms  in  the  premisses)  may  be  written 

MP 

S  M 

.-.  8  P 

'  Cf.  Locke,  Egsaif,  IV.  xrii.  8  (fourth  or  later  edition). 
*  Cf.  c.  xi,  aupt-a,  pp.  226-227. 
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If  WG  wished  to  indicate  in  our  symbols  the  character  of  the 
propositions  which  compose  the  syllogism  (i.e.  whether  universal  or 
particular^  affirmative  or  negative),  we  should  have  to  write  our  two 
examples  differently.     The  former  is  of  the  type 

All  31  is  P 

AM  S  is  M 

.\  AH  8  is  F 


the  latter  of  the  type 


No  J/ is  P 

All  S  is  M 
No  i^  is  P, 


(ii)  The  middle  term  may  be  predicate  in  both  premisses,  the 
figure  of  the  Byllogism  being  indicated  as  follows : — 

F  M 

S  M 

.-.  S  P 

e.g.  No  insects  have  eight  lege 

Spiders  have  eight  legs 
.*.  Spiders  are  not  insects. 

Syllogisms  in  which  the  middle  term  is  thus  placed  were  callt?d 
by  Aristotle  of  the  second  figure. 

(iii)  The  middle  term  may  be  subject  in  both  premisses,  the  figure 

the  syllogism  being  indicated  as  follows : — 

MP 
M  8 
,'.  S  P 

e.g.     The  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  show  great  conjugal  fidelity 
The  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  are  savages 
.*.  Some  savages  show  great  conjugal  fidelity. 

Syllogisms  in  which  the  middle  term  is  subject  in  both  premisses 
were  called  by  Aristotle  of  the  tinrd  figure. 

(iv)  Aristotle  recognized  only  these  three  figures.  But  he  pointed 
out  ^  that  the  premisses  of  a  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  would  some- 
times justify  you  in  concluding  to  a  particular  proposition  in  which 
the   minor  term  was  predicated  of  the  major,   even  though  no 

»  Anal.  PH.  a.  vii.  29»  19-27  (cf.  p.  258,  n.  8.  ii0w). 
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conclusion  was  possible  that  predicated  the  major  of  the  minor. 
For  example,  from  the  premisses 

Some  parliamentary  voters  are  freeholders 
No  women  are  parliamentary  voters 

it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  any  women  are  freeholders  or 
not  (for  a  reason  which  will  be  explained  later) ;  but  we  can  con* 
elude  that  some  freeholders  are  not  women. 
Again^  from  the  premisses 
AH  persons  who  have  the  franchise  are  eligible  to  Parliament  ^ 
No  woman  has  the  franchise 

we  cannot  conclude  that  women  are  not  eli^ble  to  Parliament  (for 
others  might  be  eligible  besides  those  who  have  the  franchise) ;  but 
we  can  conehide  that  some  personn  who  are  eligible  are  not  women. 

The  famous  physician  Galen  is  said  by  Averroes  to  have  referred 
arguments  of  this  kind  to  a  separate  and  fourth  figure  (sometimes 
called  after  him  the  Galeniari  figurc)|  in  which  the  middle  term  is 
predicate  of  the  major  premiss  and  subject  of  the  minor :  the  figure 
being  accordingly  symbolized 

P  M 
M  S 
/,  8  F 

The  theory  of  syllogism  has  been  much  darkened  by  this  addition,* 
For  in  erecting  these  arguments  into  a  separate  figure  it  is  implied 
that  the  distinction  between  major  and  minor  term  is  arbitrary, 
one  of  place  and  not  of  function.  The  meaning  of  that  distinction 
must  be  considered  next. 

4.  We  have  said  that  the  major  term  is  the  predicate  of  the 
conclusion,  and  the  minor  the  subject.  But  why  are  they  called 
major  and  minor?  Did  Aristotle  merely  want  shorter  names,  to 
avoid  the  constant  repetition  of  such  cumbrous  expressions  as 
*  subject  of  the  conclusion '  and  '  predicate  of  the  conclusion '  ?  Are 
the  names  chosen  arbitrary  ?  And  would  it  have  been  equally  appro- 
priate to  call  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  the  major,  and  the 

*  If  the  premiss  had  to  be  tnie,  the  clergy  mait  be  excepted. 

'  In  the  second  and  third  fl^ireB,  where  the  middle  term  occupies  the 
Bame  position  in  both  preiniBsoB,  either  prcmisa  may  be  regurded  as  major, 
without  affecting  the  situation  of  the  middle  terra :  and  hence  there  is  no 
possibility  of  erectin^r  a  e^'parate  figure  bearing  the  same  relation  to  them 
as  the  fourth  does  to  the  finit. 
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predicate  the  minor  term  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  does  the  choice  of 
names  indicate  a  real  feature  of  the  relation  between  subject  and 
predicate  in  a  judgement?  Is  there  a  reason  why  the  predicate 
should  be  called  the  major  term^  and  the  subject  the  minor  ? 

Aristotle  conceived  that  there  was  such  a  reason,  not  indeed  lu 
all  judgements,  but  in  most  and  especially  in  scientific  judgements 
(L  e.  judgements  which  really  express  knowledge).  We  shall  do  best 
to  look  Hrst  at  judgements  in  which  the  distinction  of  major  and 
minor  term  w  arbitrary.  '  Some  scholars  are  statesmen '  might  be 
as  well  expressed  by  saying  *  Some  statesmen  are  scholars ' ;  for 
here  the  two  terms  or  concepts  have  no  necessary  relation  :  it  is  only 
as  coincident  in  the  same  individual  that  statesman  can  be  predicated 
of  scholaTj  or  vice  versa ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  making 
one  term  subject  than  the  other.  '  Some  poulterers  are  not  fish- 
mongers'  is  a  judgement  of  the  same  kind:  the  two  trades  arc 
frequently  conjoined,  but  merely  conjoined^  and  as  there  would  be 
uo  more  reason  for  making  the  sale  of  fish  an  attribute  of  a 
poulterer,  than  the  sale  of  poultry  an  attribute  of  a  fishmonger,  bo 
in  the  negative  judgement,  each  term  is  with  equal  propriety 
denied  of  the  other.  But  where  the  subject  of  a  judgement  is 
a  concrete  thing  or  person,  and  the  predicate  an  attribute :  or  where, 
though  the  subject  is  an  abstract  term,  yet  the  predicate  belongs 
to  it  J  and  is  not  merely  coincident  with  it  in  the  same  thing;  there 
the  two  terms  cannot  equally  well  be  predicated  of  each  other.  We 
say  that  Caesar  was  a  great  general ;  if  we  said  '  a  great  general 
was  Caesar',  we  should  still  be  understood  to  make  Caesar  the 
subject^  and  to  have  merely  inverted  the  usual  order  of  words 
in  the  sentence.  We  say  that  diamonds  ghtter,  rathei  than  that  some 
glittering  things  are  diamonds ;  that  blue  is  a  colour,  rather  than 
that  a  colour  is  blue.^  To  say  that  a  colour  may  be  blue  is  natural 
enough ;  just  as  it  is  to  say  that  a  stone  may  be  a  diamond;  but 
still  wo  predicate  the  genus  of  the  species,  and  not  the  species  of 
the  genus :  it  is  not  the  genus  colour,  but  colour  in  some  |)articular 
case,  not  the  genus  stone,  but  some  particular  mineral  that  is  blue 
or  that  is  diamond.  Commonly,  except  where  they  are  merely 
ooincident  attributes  -,  the  predicate  is  a  wider  term,  or  more  ffenericj 

^  Ualesi  a  definite  particular  colour  u  meant 

*  Terms,  though  they  be  eenenil  concrete  terms,  like  statesman  or  fiih- 
monger,  may  yet  expreas  only  a  special  or  *  abstract '  aspect  of  the  nature 
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than  the  subject  in  judgement ;  it  is  something  which  belongs 
to  this  and  may  belong  to  other  subjects,  not  a  part  of  the 
exteasioD  of  the  subject  itself.  It  is  natural  to  predicate  the  genus 
of  the  species^  the  attribute  of  the  concrete  thin^.  In  science 
especially,  whose  judgements  should  be  necessary  and  universal,  the 
predicate,  if  not  commensurate  with  the  subject,  must  be  the  wider 
term.  We  cannot  predicate  imiversally  of  any  term  what  is  only 
part  of  its  extension.  If  stone  is  a  wider  or  more  comprehensive 
term  than  diamond,  other  things  besides  diamonds  are  stones,  and 
therefore  that  proposition  must  be  particular  in  which  diamond 
is  predicated  of  stone.  A  diamond  is  a  stone,  a  stone  may  be 
a  diamond ;  blue  is  a  colour^  a  colour  may  be  blue. 

In  calling  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  in  a  syllogism  the 
major  term,  then,  Aristotle  chose  a  uame  which  was  appropriate, 
both  when  the  predicate  is  related  to  the  subject  as  attribute  to 
concrete  thing,  and  when  it  is  related  to  the  subject  as  the  more 
to  the  less  generic.  And  by  the  name  mqjor  he  wished  to  indicate 
not  (as  is  sometimes  said)  that  the  predicate  denoted  the  larger 
class ;  for  he  did  not  think  of  a  predicate  as  a  collection  of  things^ 
including  a  smaller  collection  (denoted  by  the  subject-term)  within 
it ;  he  meant,  that  it  was  the  more  comprehensive  notion :  em- 
bracing as  it  were  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  could  be  predicated, 
but  as  a  character  in  them  and  not  a  class  in  which  they  were.^ 

of  the  thinfr  they  denote,  if  they  are  not  in  the  category  of  substance : 
cf.  t^upra,  p.  25,  n.  1. 

*  In  adopting  these  erpresaions,  howeTer,  AristoUe  had  not  in  mind  what 
in  the  PtaU**ior  Anaiytics  he  rightly  recognizes  aa  characteriufcic  of  science, 
that  it  aims  at  demonstrating  commensurate  judf^monta.  Still,  there  are 
many  scientific  judgements  which  have  not  that  character,  and  even  in 
those  that  have  it,  the  predicate,  considered  apart  from  the  demonstration, 
IB.  like  any  other  predicate,  conceived  aa  what  does  belong  to  this  subject, 
and  might  belong  to  others.  It  is  only  in  the  demunstmtion  hy  which  it  is 
shown  to  belong  to  one  subject,  that  we  come  to  realise  it  can  belong  to 
that  subject  aJone.  If  we  see,  for  example,  in  proving  that  the  angle  in 
a  xemicircle  is  a  right  angle,  that  the  proof  hinges  upon  a  feature  which 
cannot  belong  to  the  angle  in  another  segment  (viz.  that  the  base  of  the 
triangle  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle),  then  we  see  that  the 
predicate  is  commensurate  with  the  subject:  and  then  also  the  predicate 
(if  I  may  BO  express  myself)  sinks  Into  the  concrete  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
becomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  subject-concept.  While  a  demonstration  ie 
still  wanted  by  as,  to  show  us  that  the  untjle  in  u  semicircle  is  n  right  angle, 
we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  that  is  not  a  property  of  angles  in 
some  other  segments  aft  well:  so  soon  as  we  realize  that  it  can  he  the 
property  of  none  other,  we  have  incorporated  the  demonstration  with  the 
subject-concept  (of  the  angle  in  a  semicircle)  and  major,  minor,  and  middle 
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The  middle  term  takes  its  name  not  simply  from  being  a  point 
of  connexion  between  the  other  two,  but  from  being  really  an 
intermediate  concept.  This  it  is,  howeverj  only  in  the  first  figure. 
It  is  only  there  that  the  middle  term  is  predicated  oE  the  minor, 
and  the  major  predicated  of  it.  In  the  second,  it  is  predicate  in 
each  premiss ;  in  the  third,  a  subject,  of  which  both  major  and 
minor  terms  arc  predicated.  But  that  which  in  the  first  figure  is 
really  a  middle  term  between  the  major  and  minor  serves  equally 
in  the  others  to  be  the  means  of  ef^tablishing  that  relation  between 
the  major  and  minor  which  we  wish  to  prove ;  and  the  nomencla- 
ture that  is  fixed  by  the  first  figure  is  extended  to  them  all. 

We  can  now  see  that  Galen  was  wrong  in  adding  a  fom'th 
figure  to  the  syllogism.  Where  the  same  term  M  is  predicated  of 
one  term  ^snd  is  the  subject  of  which  another,  -Y,  is  predicated^, 
there  X  is  the  more  comprehensive  term,  and  Z  the  less  compre- 
hensive :  X  is  really  and  in  our  thought  the  major,  and  Z  the 
minor.  We  do  not  change  this  fact,  by  framing  a  forced  and 
artificial  judgement,  in  which  the  naturally  minor  term  is  predicated 
of  the  naturally  major.  Let  us  take  an  example. 
AH  organisms  are  mortal 
Man  is  an  organism 
.'.  Man  is  mortal 
IS  a  syllogism  in  the  first  figure.  But  the  premisses  allow  us 
conclude  that  some  mortals  are  men.  None  the  less,  man  is  not 
really  a  predicate  of  mortal ;  this  conclusion  aflSrms  of  the  subject 
mortal  a  predicate  matij  that  Is  naturally  related  to  it  as  its  subject 
or  as  minor  term  to  major,  Nor  is  it  otherwise,  even  where  the 
premisses  allow  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  in  which  the  naturally 
major  term  is  predicate.  Take  one  of  the  examples  given  on  p.  235  ; 
from  the  premisses 

All  persons  who  have  the  franchise  are  eligible  to  Parliament 

No  woman  has  the  franchise 

terms  have  for  us  lost  their  isolation.  Demonstration,  when  complete  and 
while  completely  realized  hj  the  mind,  may  be  caid  to  collapse  into  h  jud^ 
ment  whose  terms  are  interfused.  Bat  the  major  term,  whiU  tcaiting  to  be 
demonstmttd,  ia  still  the  mort*  comprehensive  notion,  even  in  regard  to 
a  Bubjcct  with  which  it  is  to  be  proved  commensurate;  while  if  it  is  not 
commensurate,  it  remains  the  more  comprehensive.     Cf.  p.  807,  infra. 

^  I  use  the  symbols  Z  and  A'  for  S  and  F  hero,  in  order  not  to  fieem,  by 
titkin^  letters  which  suggest  'subject*  and  'predicate*,  to  prc;jadge  the 
question,  which  term  should  bo  made  the  subject. 
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we  can  draw  no  conclusion  aa  to  whether  women  are  eligible  to 
Parbament;  hot  we  can  conclade  that  some  persons  eligible  In 
Parliament  are  not  women.  Yet  what  an  unnatural  judjjement 
18  this.  To  be  a  woman  is  not  conceivable  as  an  attribute  of 
eligibility  to  Parliament;  but  eligibility  to  Parliament  is  con- 
ceivable as  an  attribute  of  women  ;  hence  we  might  properly  say 
that  some  women  are  not  eligible  to  Parliament ;  but  it  is  forced  and 
artificial  to  say  that  some  eligibles  to  Parliament  are  not  women.' 
Though  we  say  it,  we  feel  that  we  are  making  that  a  predicate 
which  should  be  subject,  and  that  a  subject  which  should  be 
predicate.  It  is  tme  that  this  conclusion  is  got,  and  is  all  that 
can  be  got,  out  of  the  premisses :  but  it  is  of  no  scientific  value. 
Either  the  fact  is  that  no  one  eligible  to  Parliament  is  a  woman — 
and  that  ought  to  be  expressed  conversely,  that  no  woman  is 
eligible  to  Parliament;  or  else  if  some  persons  eligible  to  Parlia* 
ment  are  women  and  some  are  not,  we  want  to  know  what  women 
and  what  men  are  eligible;  but  no  one  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
what  qualifies  and  disqualifies  for  election  to  Parliament  would 
express  any  part  of  that  knowledge  in  such  a  proposition  as  that 
'  some  eligibles  to  Parliament  are  not  women '. 

The  introduction  of  the  fourth  figure  then  rest«  on  the  erroneous 
idea  that  a  term  is  made  a  major  or  minor  term  by  being  thrust  into 
the  position  of  predicate  or  subject  in  a  proposition  ;  whereas  in  fact 
a  term  is  made  predicate  rather  than  subject  when  it  is  in  its  own 
nature,  by  comparison  with  the  subject,  a  '  major'  term :  i.e.  a  term 
more  universal,  abstract,  generic,  or  comprehensive,  than  the  other. 

But  the  fourth  figure  has  been  taught  for  so  many  centuries 
among  the  '  moods  and  figures^  of  the  sylloi^ism,  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  history  of  Logic  we  cannot  altogether  ignore  it,  even  while 
we  recognize  the  error  in  which  it  had  its  birth. 

5.  The  last  paragraph  spoke  of  mooih  and  figures  of  the  syllogism. 
The  difference  of  figures  has  already  heen  explained  to  depend  on 

*  According  to  Aristotle,  ve  can  only  speak  bo  cnra  m'fA&i$t}K6t.  The 
proper  subject  of  which  to  predicate  attributes  was  in  his  view  substance, 
and  of  which  to  predicate  any  genuv,  its  species  or  the  several  examples  of 
these.  Where  this  order  waa  inverted,  the  judgement  did  not  etate  what 
its  Mibject  was  in  its  own  nature,  but  to  whiit  it  waa  incident.  Doubtless 
this  is  often  what  we  want  to  state,  as  in  such  a  judgement  iia  'The  composer 
waa  Handel  * ;  but  in  syllogisra  a  term  predicated  of  that  to  which  another 
ie  subject  is  not  naturally  made  the  sabject  whereof  to  affirm  or  deny 
'     last. 
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the  position  of  the  middle  term  in  the  premisses.  The  difference  of 
mood  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  propositions  com- 
posing^ the  syllogism.  This  may  he  the  same  in  different  figures,  or 
different  in  the  same  figure:  e.g.  in  the  syllogisms 

All  organisms  are  mortal 
Man  is  an  organism 
.'.  Man  is  mortal : 

and  No  unliceneed  body  may  sell  liquor  to  strangers 

A  college  is  unlicensed 
.'.  A  college  may  not  sell  liquor  to  strangers  : 

the  figure  is  the  same  (the  first),  hut  the  component  propositions' 
are  in  one  case  of  the  form  A,A,Aj  and  in  the  other  of  the  form 
£f  A,  E.  If  the  second  syllogism  be  now  compared  with  the 
following : 

No  good  comrade  avoids  pleasure 

All  ascetics  avoid  pleasure 
,'.  No  ascetic  is  a  good  comrade  ; 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  component  propositions  are  of  the  same  form 
in  both,  Ey  A,  E:  hut  the  figure  is  different. 

The  different  moods  have  received  distinct  names  in  tlie  various 
figures  wherein  they  occur ;  and  hence  what  are  called  the  '  mood- 
names  '  of  the  various  forms  of  syllogism  indicate  both  fi^re  and 
mood.  What  moods  are  possible  in  what  figures — i.e.  what  com- 
binations of  premisses,  as  determined  by  their  quantity  and  quality, 
will  yield  what  form  of  conclusion  {A,E^/,a.nd  O)  with  each  position 
of  the  middle  term — is  the  general  problem  to  which  the  formal 
part  of  the  theory  of  syllogism  has  to  find  an  answer.  We  are  now 
familiar  with  the  technical  terms  that  we  shall  employ  in  solving 
the  problem.     W^e  must  next  consider  the  solution. 


B.  The  only  method  of  originally  determining  what  combinations 
of  premisses  will  yield  what  conclusion  is  to  try  them  all,  with  each 
position  of  the  middle  term,  and  see.  This  is  what  Aristotle  did,  in 
the  Prior  Anali/ticft,  But  when  it  hafi  been  done,  it  is  possible  to 
review  the  result,  and  there  recog^nize  the  nature  of  the  faults  com- 
mitted in  those  which  are  invalid,  and  the  rules  which  therefore  must 
he  observed  (whether  in  all  syllogisnis^  or  in  those  of  a  particular 
figure)  in  order  to  validity.     These  rules  may  then  be  placed  in  the 
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forefront  of  our  exposition ;  it  may  be  shown,  by  the  help  of  an 
example^  that  the  breach  of  them  bring^s  invalidity ;  and  in  each 
figure,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  ways  in  which  it  is  mathematically 
possible  to  combine  two  premisses,  when  each  of  them  may  have 
either  of  four  forms,  we  can  ascertain  which  in  each  figure  are 
conformable  to  the  rules  that  we  have  found  necessary  to  be  observed 
in  that  figure. 

The  syllogism  is  now  generally  taught  in  the  latter  manner, 
which  is  the  more  formal  and  systematic.  But  the  other  is  the  more 
natural^  and  we  shall  therefore  begin,  for  the  first  figure,  with  that. 

A  valid  mood  of  syllogism  is  immediately  seen  to  be  valid  by  any 
one  who  considers  it  in  a  particular  example,  and  though  the  example 
is  particular,  the  form  of  inference  is  seen  to  be  valid  universally. 
The  best  way,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  that  a  mood  is  invalid,  is 
to  produce  examples  in  which  the  premisses  and  conclusion  are  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  which  that  mood  requires,  and  show  by  them 
that  while  the  premisses  are  true,  the  conclusion  may  be  indifferently 
true  or  false.  For  if  you  cannot  rely  on  a  form  of  argument  to 
produce  a  true  conclusion  from  true  premisses,  it  certainly  is  not 
a  valid  form. 

Now  in  the  first  figure  the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  major 
premiss  and  predicate  of  the  minor.  Let  us  take  the  possibilities  in 
order. 

1^  Botk  premMMt  vniverxaL 

a,  both  affirmative  I  the  mood  is  valid,  and  the  conclusion  Ai 

All  organisms  are  mortal  AH  JU  is  P 

Man  is  an  organism  All  S  is  M 

.'.  Man  is  mortal  *  .•,  All  S  ie  P 


b.  both  negative  \  no  conclusion  follows: 

Sounds  have  no  scent                     No  3/  is  P 

o  e 

Colours  are  not  sounds                   No  S\&M 

Sl» 

,'.  Colours  have  no  scent 

Sounds  are  not  visible 

Colours  are  not  sounds 

.'.  Colours  are  not  visible  ' 

'  With  actual  terms,  an  universal  proposition  h  often  more  naturally 
expressed  without  the  uae  of  the  mark  of  quantity,  AU  men  or  No  colours. 
Woere  thia  is  so,  and  the  content  makes  it  plain  that  the  proposition  is 
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c.  one  affirmative  and  the  other  negative : 

i.  the  major  negative ;   the  mood  is  valldj  and  the  con- 
elusion  El 
No  Protestant  acknowledges  the  Pope  No  M\bP 

Lntherans  are  Protestants  All  S  is  M 

>\  No  Lutheran  acknowledges  the  Pope  /.  No  S  ia  P 

\L  the  minor  negative ;  no  conclusion  follows  : 
Lutherans  are  Protestants  All  21  is  P 

Calvinists  are  not  Lutherans  No  Sib  31 

/•  Calvinists  are  not  Protestants 
Lutherans  are  Protestants 
Romanists  are  not  Lutherans 
.*.  Romanists  are  not  Protestants 
2,  0nepremi^9  universal,  and  one  particular, 
a,  both  affirmative : 
«        i.  major  univeriai,  minor  particular;  the  mood  is  valid 
and  the  conclusion  I: 
What  raises  prices  injures  the  consumer  All  ^  is  P 

Some  import-duties  raise  prices  Some  ^  is  M 

,*,  Some  import-duties  injure  the  consxmier      .\  Some  S  is  P 
ii.  major  particular,  minor  universal  'j  no  conclusion  follows  : 
Some  taxes  are  levied  at  death  Some  MiaP 

Excise-duties  (or  Legacy-dnties)  are  taxes  All  Sis  M 

Excise-duties  {or  Legacy-duties)  are  levied  at  death  .*. 
6,  loth  negative: 

i.  major  universalj  miftor particular;  no  conclusion  follows  : 
Starches  contain  no  nitrogen  No  M  is  P 

Some  foods  (or  fiesh-foods)  are  not  starches  ^      Some  S  is  not  M 
.'.  Some  foods  (or  flesh-foods)  contain  no 
nitrogen 

anirersal,  it  lia«  not  been  tboaght  Dece88ai7  to  mark  the  quantity  in  that 
way.  But  with  symbols,  becauie  there  is  then  no  content  to  guide  us.  this 
is  necessary. 

*  It  is  true  that  no  flesh-foods  are  starches.  But  if  with  premisses  true 
and  of  the  above  form  the  conclusion  is  to  be  false,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
an  example  where  it  would  not  be  equally  true  to  enunt^iate  the  minor 
premiss  universally.  For  suppose  that  only  some  S  is  not  M:  then  some 
S  is  M,  and  with  the  help  of  the  major  premias,  no  if  is  P,  it  will  follow 
that  some  S  is  not  P.  But  this  conclusioa  was  to  be  false ;  therefore  no  S 
can  be  M. 
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ii.  major  partieu/ar^  minor  universal;  no  conclusion  follows: 
Some  quadrilaterals  contain  no  right  angles  Some  M  is  not  P 
The  triangle  in  a  semicircle  (or  The  penta-         No  S  \b  M 

gon)  is  not  a  quadrilateral 
The  triangJe  in  a  semicircle  {or  The  penta- 
gon) contains  no  right  angle 

e,  one  affirmalivei  and  the  oth^  negative : 

i.  major  affirmative  and  universal,  minor  negative  and 
particular ;  no  conclusion  follows  : 

All  living  things  change  (or  contain  carbon)       All  ^is  P 
Some  compounds  are  not  living  Some  S  is  not  M 

Some  compounds  do  not  change  (or  do  not 
contain  carbon) 

ii,  major  negative  and  univenal,  minor  affirmative  and 
particular;    the   mood    is  valid^  and  the  con- 
clusion 0  : 
No  politicid  ofEence  is  extraditable  No  Mis  P 

Some  murders  are  political  offences  Some  $  is  M 

I»%  Some  murders  are  not  extraditable  .'.  Some  S  is  not  P 

L  iii.  major  affirmative  and  j)ar(icular,  minor  negative  and 

I  universal;  no  conclusion  follows : 

I    Some  traders  are  freeholders  {or  are  members 
of  Parliament) 
No  parson  trades 
.'.  No  parson  is  a  freeholder  (or  is  a  member  of 
^L  Parliament) 

^^^^K  iv.  major  negative  and  particular,  minor  affirmative  and 

^^^^T  universal :    no  conclusion  follows  : 

■    So] 


Some  31  is  P 
No  5  is  il/ 


i 


Some  plants  are  not  edible 
Beans  (or  Monkshoods)  are  plants 
.  Beans  (or  Monkshoods)  are  not  edible 

8.  Boik  premisses  particular, 

a.  both  affirmative ;  no  conclusion  follows : 
Some  Germans  are  Protestants 
Some  Calvinists  (or  Romanists)  are  Germans 
Some  Cal\'ini6ts  (or  Romanists)  are  Protestants 

K  2 


Some  M  is  not  P 
All  iS  is  ^ 


Some  3f  \3  P 
Some  S  is  31 
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b,  both  negative ',  no  conclusion  follows  : 
Some  things  profitable  are  not  pleasant 
Some  things  popular  (or  pleasant)  are  not 

profitable 
.".  Some  things  popular  [or  pleasant)  are  not 
pleasant 

c.  major  affirmafive^  minor  negative  : 
Some  luxuries  are  taxed 

Brandy  (or  A  cart)  for  some  purposes  is 
not  a  luxury 
.'.  Brandy  {or  A  cart)  for  some  purposes  is 
not  taxed 


Some  M  is  not  P 
Some  S  is  not  M 


Some  if  is  P 
Some  S  is  not  M 
Some  S  is  not  P 


Some  M  is  not  P 
Some  S  is  M 
Some  S  is  not  P 


d.  major  negaiivCj  minor  affirmative : 
Some  men  of  science  do  not  study  philosophy 
Some  rich  men  [or  philosophers)  are  men  of 
science 

'.  Some  rich    men    (or  philosophers)   do   not 
study  philosophy 

This  exhausts  the  possible  varieties  in  form  of  premissesj  so  Far  as 
the  first  figure  is  concerned ;  and  we  have  found  only  four  which 
give  any  conclusion,  namely  (to  represent  them  by  the  accepted 
symbols^  and  add  the  symbol  for  the  conclusion)      AAA      All 

EAE      EJO 

Since  the  thirteenth  century,  logicians  have  given  to  each  of  these 
moodsj  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  remaining  fig^ires,  a  separate  name, 
in  which  the  vowels  in  order  indicate  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  major  and  minor  premisses  and  the  conclusion.  The  names  of 
these  moods  of  the  first  figure  are  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii, 
Ferio  :  and  syllogisms  of  those  types  are  called  syllogisms  in 
Barbara,  Celarent,  &c.^ 

'  The  earliest  known  work  in  which  these  mood-namea  are  found  is  by 
William  Shyrcswood  (bom  in  Darhain,  student  in  Oxford,  taught  at  Paris, 
died  as  Chancellor  of  Lincoln.  1249;  v.  PrantK  iii.  10,  Absch.  xvii.  Anm. 
29):  'MudiHuttiiu  eteorum  reductionesretinentur  hisversibus — Barbara, &c.' 
(ih.  Anm.  52).  They  DOSsed  into  general  currency  through  the  Summviae 
Logicaha  of  Petrus  Htspanus,  afterwards  Pope  John  XXI,  who  was  long 
beuered  to  be  the  antbor  of  them  (c.  1226-1277),  until  Prantl  found  them 
in  the  unpublished  MS.  of  William  Shyreawood  in  the  Library  of  Paris 
(vol.  ii.  p.  264).  A  somewhat  similar  memoria  technira,  but  less  ingenious, 
because  it  embodies  only  the  form  of  the  moods,  and  not  the  rules  for  the 


I 
I 


I 

Pi 
it 
Boina 


Some  traders  are  < 
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Bat  an  addition  has  to  be  made.     I£  the  minor  premiss  is  an 

universal  negative  proposition,  and  the  major  is  affirmative^  whether 
universal  ur  particular,  then  though  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in 
which  the  major  term  is  denied  (or  affirmed)  of  the  minor,  it  is 
possible  to  draw  a  particular  conclusion  in  which  the  minor  term  is 
denied  of  the  major.     Thus  in  1.  c.  ii.  from  the  premisses 

Lutherans  are  Protestants 

Calviuists  (or  Romanists)  are  not  Lutherans 

was  impossible  to  infer  whether  Calvinists  or  Romanists  were 
Protestants  :  the  former  in  ^t  being  so^  and  not  the  latter.  But 
it  is  possible  to  infer  that  some  Protestants  are  not  Calvinists  (or 
Bomanists).     And  in  2.  c.  iii.  from  the  premisses 

freeholders 

members  of  Parliament 
No  parson  trades 

it  was  impossible  to  infer  whether  any  parson  was  a  freeholder,  or 
a  member  of  Parliament :  none  of  them,  in  fact,  being  eligible  in  the 

k latter  capacit}',  while  a  rector  or  vicar  is  legally  a  freeholder.     But 
it  is  possible  again  to  infer  that 
L  Somej^'*"*"„    ,.  la.^  not  parsons. 

I  i  members  of  Parliament  J 

Doubtless  no  member  of  Parliament  is  a  parson,  as  no  Romaniet  is 

redaction  of  the  moods  in  the  second  and  third  figures  to  the  fint  (v.  next 
chapter)  is  found  iu  the  margin  of  the  treatise  attributed  to  Michael 
Fsellua  (1018-V  1079),  Svro^ic  «Jr  r^r  * .Kfnarrrr«\ovt  Xoytmnv  tiriOTTjfiTjv  (accord- 
ing to  rr&ntl,  in  the  same  hand  as  the  text,  ii.  2 '5.  Abach.  xv.  Asm.  46). 
I'rantl  beliwves  the  work  of  WiJlitim  Shyreswood  to  bo  borrowed  from,  and 
that  of  Petrus  Hispanus  to  be  a  mere  translation  of,  the  Synopitia  of  PseUnt. 
In  an  article,  however,  by  R.  Stapper  {Die  Summulae  Logicales  des  Petrus 
Hispanufi  und  ihr  Verhallniss  rii  Michael  Psellus,  published  in  the  Festschrift 
turn  ti/hundertjahrigen  Jubitflum  des  deutschen  Campo  Sonto  in  Horn,  Frei- 
hnrg  ira  Breisgau,  1897,  pp.  130  sg. ;  cf.  alao  his  Paput  Johannes  XXJ.  pp. 
16-19,  MUnster  i.  W.»  1898),  reason  is  shown  for  thinking  that  the  oscrip- 
tioD  of  the  Si/nopsis  to  Michael  Psellus  is  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  really 
a  translation  of  the  Summutae:  the  Augsburg  MS.  in  which  the  ascription 
occurs  contains  also  chapters  lacking  in  the  Summulae,  and  partly  identical 
with  other  works  of  Psellus  ;  these  may  have  led  to  his  name  being  placed  in 
the  title,  which  Stapper  conceives  to  be  in  a  hand  fifty  yeara  later  than 
the  bulk  of  the  MS.  No  other  MS.  ascribes  the  work  to  Psellus;  all  the  rest 
profcsB  to  bo  translations  from  the  Latin ;  seven  give  the  name  of  Petnis 
Hispanus  as  author,  and  four  that  of  Georgius  Scholarius  (Qeunadius)  as 
tntxisUtor.  Cf.  also  Sir  William  ilamiltonV  Discuswions,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  128, 
671  «y. :  who,  however,  w^rote  before  Prantl's  work  appeared. 
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a  Protestant;  and  those  who  know  this  would  not  trouble  to 
enunciate  the  subaltern,  or  particular,  propositions ;  but  our  prerais^cs 
do  not  inform  us  of  the  universal ;  what  they  do  tell  us  is  the 
truth,  even  if  not  the  whole  truth. 

We  have  thus  two  further  indirect  moods,  i.  e.  moods  in  which 
the  minor  term  is  concluded  of  the  major  instead  of  the  major  of 
the  minor,  viz. 

AEO  All     )„.    p 

lEO  Some}^^'^^ 

No  S  is  3/ 
/.  Some  P  is  not  S 

And  there  arc  other  indirect  moods  also.  For  in  Barbara,  Celarcnt^ 
and  Darii,  it  is  possible,  instead  of  drawing:  the  direct  and  natural 
conclusion,  to  draw  the  converse,  wherein  the  major  term  will  be 
subject  and  the  minor  predicate.  Thus  in  1.  a.  we  might  have 
concluded  '  Some  mortals  are  men ',  in  1.  c.  i.  '  No  one  who  ac- 
knowledges tJie  Pope  is  a  Lutheran ',  in  2.  a.  i.  *  Some  things  that 
injure  the  consumer  are  import-dutiea '.  There  are  thus  five  indirect 
moods  in  all :  and  the  whole  nine  are  given  in  the  first  two  lines 
of  the  following  hexameters  (it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  extra  syllables 
after  the  third,  in  the  fifth  and  ninth  names,  are  inserted  metri 
j^atia,  and  have  no  significance)  : — 

Barbara  Celarent  Darii  Ferio,  Baralipton^ 

Celantes  Dabitis  Fapesmo  Frisesomorum  ' : 

Cesare  Camestres  Fcstino  Baroco  :  Darapti 

Felapton  Disamis  Datisi  Bocardo  Ferison. 

The  first  four  names  in  the  third  line  belong  to  the  valid  moods  in 
the  second  figure :  the  remainder  to  those  in  the  third. 
It  would  be  possible  to  show  what  moods  are  valid  in  these  figures 
by  experimenting  with  all  the  combinations  of  premiss  possible 
in  respect  of  quality  and  quantity  when  the  middle  term  was 
respectively  predicate  or  subject  in  each  premiss.  But  any  one  who 
has  followed  the  process  for  the  first  figure  can  work  it  out  for 
himself  in  the  others  ;  and  we  may  proceed  now  to  the  enunciation 
of  the  rules  of  syllogism,  and  the  briefer  deduction  of  the  valid 
moods  from  tbem. 


'  The  indirect  moods  of  the  first  are  the  same  as  the  moods  of  the 
fourth  figure  :  cf.  notOi  pp.  257-262,  in/ni. 
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C.  The  Syllogifltio  Rales  are  eight  in  number,  viz. 

1.  A  syllogism  must  contain  three,  and  only  three  terms. 
The  necessity  of  this  rule  is  manifest ;  for  we  have  seen  that  a 
syllog-ism  is  an  argument  in  which  a  relation  (In  the  way  of  subject 
and  predicate)  is  established  between  two  terms,  in  virtue  of  their 
common  relation  (in  that  respect)  to  a  third  term.  Hence  without 
a  third  term,  there  is  no  syllogism  :  and  if  the  terms  of  the  con- 
clusion were  not  related  to  the  mme  third  term,  there  would  be  no 
relation  established  between  themselves^  and  so  again,  no  syllogism. 

For  example,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  barely  from  the  premisses 
Reptiles  are  vertebrate  and  The  eroeodile  u  a  lizard.  Any  one  who 
knew  that  lizards  arc  reptiles  mi^ht  infer  that  the  crocodile  is 
vertebrate ;  but  the  inference  requires  the  premiss  LizarrU  are 
repiilcit  no  lees  than  the  other  two ;  and  falls  really  into  two 
syllogisms,  each  containing  three  terms :  though  four  terms  occur 
in  the  whole  argument,  viz. ; 

(i)     Reptiles  are  vertebrate 

Lizards  are  reptiles 

.*.  Lizards  are  vertebrate 

(ii)   Lizards  are  vertebrate 
The  crocodile  is  a  lizard 
.".  The  crocodile  is  vertebrate 

the  middle  term  is  used  equivocally — i.  e.  in  different  senses  in 
the  two  premisses — there  will  in  reality  be  four  terms,  and  no  con- 
clusion is  possible ;  e.  g.  it  is  true  that  710  veffetaUe  has  a  heart :  it 
is  also  true  that  a  good  Ufluce  has  a  heart :  but  to  have  a  heart 
means  something  different  in  these  two  propositions,  and  it  would 
be  fallacious  to  conclude  that  a  lettuce  is  not  a  vegetaLle} 

A  breach  of  this  iirst  rule  is  technically  known  as  the  fallacy  of 
Quaieruio  Temtinonim  or  of  Four  Terms ;  and  where  it  arises  through 
the  equivocal  use  of  the  middle  term,  as  the  fallacy  of  ambiguous 
mid^ile, 

2.  The  middle  term  must  be  distributed  in  one  premiss 
at  least. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  term  is  distributed,  when  used  with 


'  Conversely,  the  middle  terra  may  be  really  the  same,  though  verbally 
different,  in  the  two  premisses  ;  and  then  there  is  a  syllogism,  e.g.  Saurian^ 
«iv  fiertehrate^  and  the  crocodile  is  a  lizard  .*.  The  eroeodile  is  vertebrate. 
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reference  to  lie  whole  extension ;  and  undistributed,  when  used  witii 
reference  to  a  part  of  ite  extension  only.  Thus  in  the  proposition  AU 
jealous  mfu  are  Jtuspiciotigj  the  term  jealovs  Man  is  distributed  (for  1 
expressly  refer  to  all  that  falls  within  the  range  of  it);  but  the  term 
suspicious  is  undistributed,  for  I  consider  it  only  as  characterizing 
the  jealouH,  and  it  may  very  well  have  a  wider  range  than  that.  If 
again  I  say  that  Some  jealous  men  have  killed  their  tciveSy  in  this 
proposition  neither  term  is  distributed. 

Now  when  the  middle  term  is  undistribut<Kl  in  both  premisses,  it 
may  refer  in  each  to  a  different  part  of  its  extension ;  and  then  the 
major  and  minor  terms  are  not  brought  into  relation  with  the  same 
term  in  the  premisses  at  all :  hence  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn.' 

Examples  from  the  three  figures  will  make  plain  what  is  perhaps 
hard  at  first  to  grasp  in  an  abstract  statement.  If  a  Presbt/terian  it 
a  Christian,  and  some  Ckrislians  think  that  the  order  f^  bishops  teas 
instituted  by  Christy  it  does  not  follow  that  a  Presbyterian  thinks 
this.  Christian  is  a  term  that  includes  more  than  Fresbift-erian  ;  if 
all  Christians  thought  that  the  order  of  bishops  was  instituted  by 
Christ,  then  it  would  follow  that  Presbyterians  thought  so  ;  but  if 
only  some  Christians  think  it,  how  am  I  to  tell  that  the  Presbyterians 
are  among  these  ?  Again,  in  the  second  figure,  from  the  premisses 
Birds  fy  and  Eaghs  fiy^  I  cannot  infer  that  an  eat^U  is  a  bird }  for 
though  birds  fly,  many  creatures  may  fly  which  are  not  birds,  and 
an  eagle  might  be  one  of  these.  If  in  either  premiss  the  middle 
term  were  used  with  reference  to  its  whole  extension  :  if  nothing  flew 
but  birds,  or  nothing  flew  but  eagles,  and  if  my  premiss  informed 
me  of  this  :  then  I  could  conclude  that  all  eagles  were  birds,  or 
that  all  birds  were  eagles ;  but  as  it  is,  I  can  make  no  inference. 
Inference  is  as  obviously  impossible,  with  the  middle  term  undistri- 
buted, in  the  third  figure.     Granted  tliat  some  cripples  are  Tories^ 


I 


'  This  is  Bometimes  expressed  as  follows  :  though  the  expreBBton  is  apt  to 
be  misleading  fcf.  pp.  249,  250).  It  is  said  that  the  premiBses  assert  agree- 
ment (or  disagreement,  if  negative)  between  the  major  or  minor,  and  the 
middle,  terms;  that  if  the  middle  term  be  undistributed  in  both  premieees, 
the  m^or  and  minor  may  respectively  agree  (or  agree  and  disagree)  with 
a  diflerent  part  of  its  extension;  and  therefore  we  cannot  tell  that  they 
agree  (or  disagree)  with  one  another.  The  vogue  of  nuch  language  is  perhaps 
to  be  traced  to  IJocke :  cf.  e.g.  Esaa^,  IV.  xvii.  4:  'It  is  by  virtue  of  the 
perceived  agreement  of  the  intermediate  idea  with  the  extremes,  that  the 
extremes  are  concluded  to  a^ee' ;  cf.  also  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.,  DisArih,  Opens. 
'tametsi  enim  nemini  dubium  esse  posait  quin,  quae  in  medio  termino 
conreniunt,  ea  et  inter  se  cooveniant,*  &c. 
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Uid  some  crtppUt  are  tailors  :  I  cannot  hence  determine  whether  or 
not  some  tailor*  are  Toriett :  for  the  cripples  that  are  tailors  may  not 
be  the  same  cripples  as  are  Tories,  and  if  not,  the  inference  would 
be  false.  But  if  in  either  premiss  the  middle  term  were  distributed  : 
if  cripples  were  referred  to  in  the  whole  extension  of  the  term,  and 
aU  cripples  were  spoken  of  :  then  a  conclusion  would  follow.  For 
whether  alt  cripples  were  tailors,  and  some  Tories,  or  vice  versa, 
in  either  case  the  some  of  whom  the  one  term  was  predicable  would 
be  included  among  the  all  of  whom  the  other  term  was  predicable, 
and  then  these  two  terms  {tailor  and  l^ory)  would  be  predicabla— not 
universally,  but  in  a  particular  judgment — one  of  the  other. 

A  breach  of  this  rule  is  technically  known  as  the  fallacy  of 
undistributed  middle. 

[It  ie  in  the  third  figure,  where  the  middle  tenn  is  subject  in  both 
premisses,  that  the  necessity  of  distributing  it  once  at  least  is  most 
obvious.  Plainly,  there,  to  say  that  it  is  used  with  reference  to 
a  part  of  its  extension  only  is  to  say  that  only  part  of  what  it 
denotes  is  spoken  of;  and  if  this  is  a  difTerent  part  in  the  two 
premisses,  there  is  not  really  any  middle  term.  Some  vertebrates 
fly,  and  some  are  rodents  :  but  they  are  not  the  same  vertebrates  ; 
swallows  e.g.  fly,  and  rats  are  rodents;  and  it  is  obvious  that  our 
premisHes  do  not  justify  th«  inference  that  the  same  thing  ilies  and 
16  a  rodent.  But  where  the  middle  term  is  not  subject,  there  is 
a  certain  awkwardness  in  talking  of  its  distribution.  This  has 
already  been  noticed  in  discussing  the  *■  quantification  of  the  predi- 
cate '.^  It  was  then  shown  that  the  predicate  of  a  proposition  is 
never  really  thought  of  in  ext<^n8ioxi.  And  yet  in  explaining  the 
present  rule  of  syllogism,  one  is  tempted  t^  speak  as  if  it  were  so 
thought  of.  A  general  demonstration  of  the  rule  is  wanted, 
applicable  equally  to  any  figure ;  and  it  is  easy  to  say  that  if  the 
middle  term  is  undistributed  in  both  premisses,  the  major  and  minor 
may  be  brought  into  relation  only  with  different  parts  of  ita 
extension,  and  therefore  not  with  the  same  term  at  all.  Or  if  we 
speak  of  agreement  between  them  and  the  middle  term,  we  have 
a  more  seductive  formula :  we  can  illustrate  with  circles^  thus  ; 


Fig.  I. 


ria.2. 


M 


.® 


© 


Fio.a. 


*  Cf.  c.  ix.  pp.  198  *(?..  supra. 
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[The  inclusion  of  one  area,  whoUy  or  partially^  within  another 
symbolizes  an  aflinnative  judgement,  universal  or  particui^ :  it  its 
plain  that  the  area  S  may  fall  wholly  within  M,  and  M  partially 
within  P,  and  yet  S  may  lie  wholly  outside  P.  This  is  supposed 
to  show  for  Fig.  1,  that  with  an  undistributed  middle  we  can  draw 
no  conclusion  ;  and  the  other  diagrams  are  as  readily  interpreted. 

Yet  a  syllogism  does  not  really  compare  the  extension  of  three 
termsj  and  Eulcr's  diagrams  put  us  into  a  wrong  train  of  thought. 
It  is  true,  that  unless  the  middle  term  be  distributed  once  at  least, 
tliere  is  no  point  of  identity  in  the  premisses;  and  all  reasoning 
proceeds  in  some  way  by  help  of  an  identity.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  point  of  identity  need  consist  in  the  same  objects  being  denoted 
— in  the  reference  to  the  same  part  of  the  extension  of  the  middle 
term  in  both  premisses  {for  which  referring  to  the  whole  extension 
in  one  of  them  would  l>e  an  obvious  security).  In  the  third  figure 
it  is  on  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  inference  hinges;  but  not  in 
the  second,  or  the  first.  On  the  contrary,  the  inconulusiveness 
of  an  argument  in  the  second  figure  with  undistributed  middle  is 
best  expressed  by  saying  that  it  does  not  folJoWj  because  the  same 
predicate  attaches  to  two  subjects,  that  these  can  be  predicated  one 
of  the  other:  and  in  the  first  figure,  tliat  unless  P  is  connected 
necessarily  and  universally  with  J/,  it  is  clear  that  what  is  M  need 
not  be  P.^ 

If  this  discussion  of  the  Undistributed  Middle  should  seem  too 
lengthy,  it  must  be  remembered  {1)  that  for  working  purposes,  in 
order  to  determine  the  correctness  of  a  syllogism,  the  main  thing  to 
look  to  is  the  distribution  of  terms :  and  hence  (2)  that  it  is  of 
great  importance,  in  the  theory  of  syllogistic  inference,  not  to 
misunderstand  this  reference  to  distribution.  In  a  later  chapter 
(c,  xiv)  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  different 
figures  of  syllogism  are  really  different  types  of  reasoning,  or  the 
same;  and  the  present  discussion  will  throw  light  on  that  enquiry.] 

3.  From  two  negative  premisaes  nothing  can  be  inferred. 
A  negative  proposition  denies  between  its  terms  the  relation  of 
subject  and  predicate.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  major  and  minor 
terms  are  both  denied  to  stand  in  that  relation  to  the  middle  term, 
we  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  related  as  subject  and 
predicate  to  one  another.  Ruminant  may  not  be  predicable  of 
rodent^  or  vice  versa :  neither  carnivorous  of  ruminant^  or  vice  versa : 
we  cannot  infer  anything  as  to  the  relation  of  carnivorous  and 
rodeuf, 

*  The  fourth  figure  has  not  been  conBidered  in  this  note,  but  in  thid 
matter  it  raises  no  question  that  is  different  from  those  that  arise  on  the 
other  fignre^. 
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4.  If  either  premiss  is  negative,  the  conclusion  must  be  nega- 
tiTe.  The  same  kind  of  reilection  will  justify  this  rule,  as  the  last. 
Two  terms  stand  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate;  between 
one  of  them  and  a  third  term  the  same  relation  is  denied ;  if  any 
inference  is  possible^,  it  can  only  be  to  deny  the  relation  also 
between  the  other  and  the  third  term. 

5.  The  oonoluBion  oannot  be  negative,  unless  one  premiss  is 
negative.  This  rule  is  the  converse  of  the  last,  and  equally  obvious. 
If  both  premisses  are  afiirmative,  and  if  they  justify  a  conclusion  at 
all,  they  must  establish  and  not  refute  our  right  to  predicate  the 
major  of  the  minor. 

6.  ITo  term  may  be  distributed  in  the  conclufiion,  which  was 
ot  distributed  in  its  premiss.     For  if  a  term  is  undistributed  in 

the  premisses,  it  is  there  used  with  reference  to  part  of  its  extension 
only ;  and  this  does  not  justify  us  in  a  conclusion  which  uses  it 

th  reference  to  its  whole  extension. 

A  breach  of  this  rule  is  called  an  illieii  proeetg  of  the  majors  or 
ffimofg  term,  as  the  case  may  be. 

[With  an  illicit  process  of  the  minor  term,  if  (as  in  the  first 
d  second  figures)  the  minor  term  ib  subject  in  its  own  premiss,  it 
is  obvious  tliat  we  are  treating  information  about  a  part  of  the 
extension  of  the  term  as  if  it  were  information  about  the  whole. 
If  airis  P,  and  some  S  is  3/,  we  can  only  infer  that  some  S,  and  not 
all  S,  is  P.  Where  the  minor  term  is  predicate  in  its  own  premiss, 
or  with  an  illicit  process  of  the  major  term,  the  matter  requires 
a  little  more  reflection.  The  predicate  of  a  judgement  {and  the 
major  term  is  always  predicate  m  the  conclusion)  not  being  thought 
in  extension,  there  is  some  danger  here  again  lest  we  should  misunder- 
stand  a  reference  to  its  distribution.  Take  the  following  example  of 
ttllctt  process  of  the  minor  term^  where  the  minor  term  is  predicate 
in  the  minor  premiss  : 

To  make  a  comer  in  wheat  produces  great  misery 
To  make  a  comer  in  wheat  is  gambling 
.*.  All  gambling  produces  great  misery. 

It  may  happen,  where  the  premisses  justify  no  inference,  that  an  affir- 
mative conclasion  would  in  fact  be  true  ;  e.  g.  if  some  3f  is  not  P,  and  all 
S  is  Mt  it  may  be  true  that  all  5  is  P.  Here  of  conrse  the  middle  term 
is  undistributed,  and  therefore  there  is  no  real  point  of  identity  in  the 
argument.  However,  it  is  worth  while  noticing  that  the  proof  of  this  rule 
also  is  difficult  to  express  in  a  quite  abstract  way.  The  notion  of  offrretntni 
U  employed  here  ugain,  but  merits  the  sume  protest  as  before:  if  one  term 
agrees  with  a  second,  and  that  disagrees  with  a  third,  the  first  will  disagree 
with  the  third ;  but  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate  is  too 
ioosely  described  as  one  of  agreement  or  disagreement. 
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[My  premisses  do  not  primarily  give  me  information  about 
gamblin^^ ;  nevertheless,  if  there  were  no  gambling  except  a  comer  in 
wheat^  the  minor  term  would  be  commensurate  with  the  middle, 
and  what  is  predicated  universally  of  the  latter  could  be  predicated 
universally  of  the  former.  As  it  is,  however,  for  all  the  information 
that  is  given  me,  the  minor  tenn  may  be  (and  in  fact  it  is)  of  wider 
extension  than  the  middle ;  for  there  are  many  other  modes  of 
gambling  besides  making  a  corner  in  wheat.  It  is  used  therefore  with 
reference  to  a  part  of  its  extension  only,  in  the  minor  premiss ;  and 
it  is  that  part  which  I  am  told  in  the  major  produces  great  misery. 
I  have  no  right  to  extend  that  information  to  the  whole  extension 
of  the  term,  and  say  that  all  gambling  produces  great  misery  ;  my 
only  proper  conclu&ion  is  that  some  gambling  does  so.  Again,  with 
regard  to  the  major  t^rm:  if  I  argue  that  productive  expenditure 
benefits  the  country,  and  expenditure  on  art  is  not  productive  ;  and 
that  consequeutly  expenditure  on  art  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  country  : 
I  am  guilty  of  an  illicit  process  of  the  major  t^rm.  It  may  not 
at  first  sight  appear  that  I  have  treated  information  given  me  about 
a  part  of  what  beneKts  the  country  as  if  it  were  information  about 
everything  that  does  so.  And  indeed  expenditure  which  benefits 
the  country  is  not  directly  the  subject  of  my  thought.  Yet  it  is 
plain  that  though  productive  expenditure  may  benefit  the  country, 
it  need  not  be  the  only  form  of  expenditure  to  do  so ;  and  hence 
expenditure  on  art,  thougb  not  productive,  may  be  of  benefit  to 
the  countrv  for  some  otlier  reason.  Yet  my  conclusion  would  only 
be  justified  if  I  knew  every  reason  why  expenditure  could  benefit 
the  country,  and  knew  that  none  of  them  applied  to  expenditure 
on  art :  whereas  my  major  premiss  mentions  one  ground,  and  not 
the  sole  ground,  on  which  expenditure  is  beneficial.  It  is  therefore 
true  in  effect  to  sa^'  that  in  the  conclusion  I  treat  as  referring  to 
its  whole  extension  information  which  was  confined  to  a  part  of  the 
extension  of  the  major  term  ;  though  none  the  less  the  extension  of 
the  major  term  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  my  thought.'] 

There  remain  two  rules  which  are  corollaries  of  those  already 
given,  viz. 

7.  From  two  particular  premisses  nothing  oan  be  inferred, 
and 


*  Beginners  imagine  somotimes  that  the  fallacy  of  illicit  process  is  com- 
mitted, if  a  t«rm  which  is  distributed  in  the  preiuisB  is  undiBtribubed  in 
the  conclusion.  This  in,  of  course,  not  the  case.  I  raust  not  nresume  on 
more  information  than  is  given  me,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  1  should  not 
ose  lesit. 

It  will  be  noticed,  therefore,  that  no  particular  conclusion  can  be  vitiated 
by  an  illicit  process  of  the  minor  term  :  and  no  affirmative  concluaion  by  an 
illicit  process  of  the  major. 
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^P    8.  If  either  premiBS  is  partioul&r,  the  conolusion  mast  be 
particular. 

The  truth  of  these  rules  is  not  evident  at  first  sight ;  and  they 
can  only  be  established  generally — i.e.  without  reference  to  mood 
and  figure — by  considering  what  combinations  of  premisses  there  are, 
both  of  which,  or  one  of  them,  is  particular ;  and  it  will  then  be 
seen  either  that  there  are  not  enough  terms  distributed   in  these 
premisses  to  warrant  a  conclusion  at  all ;  or  not  enough  to  warrant 
an  universal  conclusion^  i.  e.  one  that  distributes  the  minor  term, 
^_     If  both  premisses  are  particular,  they  must  cither  be  both  atHrma- 
^■bive  (/  and  I),  or  both  negative  {0  and  0),  or  one  affirmative  and  the 
other  negative  (/and  0).      But  in  a  particular  affirmative  propo- 
sition neither  subject  nor  predicate    is  distributed  ;    so   that  the 
combination  of  premisses  II  contains  no   distributed  terms,  and 
^kherefore — since  the  middle  term  must  be  distributed  if  any  infer- 
^■ence  is  to  be  drawn — will  yield  no   conclusion.      From   00,  two 
^negative  propositions,  a  conclusion  is  impossible.     From  /and  0,  if 
^Kthere  were  any  conclusion,  it  would  be  negative  ;  but  as  the  predi- 
cate of  a  negative  proposition  is  distributed,  the  major  term  (the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion)  would  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion  ; 
^■therefore  the  major  term  should  be  distributed  in  its  premiss ;  and 
since  the  middle  term  must  be  distributed  in  the  premisses  also,  we 
require  premisses  with  two  terms  distributed  in  them,  to  obtain 
a  conclusion  ;  now  the  combination  of  a  particular  affirmative  with 
a  particular  negative  provides  only  one  distributed  term,  viz.  the 
predicate  of  the  latter  (0) ;  and  therefore  from  them  also  a  conclu- 
sion is  impossible. 

»A  similar  line  of  reasoning  will  establish  rule  8;  no  combina- 
tion  of    premisses,    whereof    one   is   particular,   contains    enough 
distributed  terms  to  allow  of  an  universal  conclusion.     For  again, 
either  both  are  affirmative  {A  and  /),  or  both  negative  (E  and  0),  or 
one  affirmative  and  the  other  negative  (A  and  0  :  E  and  /).     The 
two  negative  premisses  may  be  struck  out  as  before.    The  combina- 
^ktion  of  A  with  /  contains  only  one  distributed  term,  the  subject  of 
^^the  universal  affirmative   (A);  and  as  the  middle  term  must  be 
distributed  if  the  reasoning  is  to  be  valid,  the  subject  of  A  must  be 
^■the  middle  term ;  hence  the  minor  term  will  be  one  of  those  that 
1       are  undistributed  in  the  premisses,  and  therefore  also  in  the  conclu- 
sion (of  which  it  is  the  subject)  it  must  be  undistributed — ^i.e.  the 
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conclusion  must  be  particular.  The  corobinataons  A  and  0,  E  and  / 
both  contain  two  distributed  terms ;  viz,  in  the  former  the  subject 
of  the  universal  affirmative  and  the  predicate  of  the  particular 
negative^  in  the  latter  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  universal 
negative ;  but  both  of  them  require  negative  conclusions,  in  which 
the  major  term  is  distributed;  in  both  therefore  the  terms  distri- 
buted in  the  premisses  must  be  the  major  and  middle^  and  the 
minor  term  be  one  of  those  that  are  undistributed,  so  that  the 
conclusion  again  will  be  particular. 

The  above  rules  are  all  contained  in  four  rude  hexameter  lines : 

Distriboas  medium,  nee  quartus  terminus  adsit ; 
Utraque  nee  praemissa  negans,  nee  particularis ; 
Sectetur  partem  conclusio  deteriorem ; 
Et  non  distribuat,  nisi  cum  praemissa,  negetve. 

The  third  line  (that  the  concltision  must  conform  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  premisses)  covers  both  the  fourth  and  eighth  rules ;  a 
negative  being  considered  inferior  to  an  affirmative,  and  a  par- 
ticular to  an  universal  judgement.  The  fourth  line  (that  the 
conclusion  must  not  distribute  any  term,  unless  the  premiss  does 
BO,  nor  be  negative  unless  a  premiss  is  so)  gives  the  sixth  rule, 
and  the  filth. 


D.  Determination  of  the  moods  valid  in  the  several  figures. 

We  have  seen  that  syllogisms  are  distinguished  in  mood  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  propositions  composing 
them  ;  and  in  figure  according  to  the  position  of  the  middle  term 
in  the  premisses.  The  validity  of  a  syllogism,  and  the  character  of 
the  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn,  depend  very  largely  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  several  terms — middle,  major,  and  minor — in  the 
premisses  ;  and  this  again  on  the  question  whether  the  middle  term 
is  subject,  and  one  of  the  others  predicate,  in  a  premiss,  or  vice 
versa.  Hence  a  combination  of  premisses  which  yields  a  conclusion 
in  one  figure,  may  yield  none  in  another  :  e.  g.  AU  M  u  P,  All  S  u 
M  yields  the  conclusion  All  S  u  P;  but  All  P  u  M,  AU  S  ;>  M 
yields  no  conclusion,  though  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pre- 
misses arc  unchanged.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  take  the  possible 
combinations  of  premisses  in  each  figure  in  turn,  strike  out  those 
which  yield  no  conclusion  in  that  figure,  and  ask  what  kind  of 
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conclusion — i.e.  whether  universal  or  particular^ — the  others  3rield 

it. 
'  Now  as  there  are  four  kinds  of  proposition,  so  far  as  quantity 
and  quality  are  concerned — A,  E,  /,  and  0 — and  our  premisses  must 
be  two  in  number,  there  are  sixteen  combinations  of  premisses 
mathematically  possible.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  try  the 
validity  of  all  sixteen  combinations  in  each  figure  in  turn ;  for 
eight  can  be  shown  to  yield  no  conclusion  on  grounds  which  are 
applicable  to  all  four  figures  alike^  and  without  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  middle  term. 

The  sixteen  combinations  of  premisses  mathematically  possible  are 
as  follows  :  they  are  indicated  by  the  conventional  vowels,  and  the 

tTOftior  premiss  in  all  cases  by  the  vowel  which  stands  first 
AA  EA  lA  OA 

AE  Sg  IE  J9E 

Al  ST  ^^  -or 

AO  JSO  10  OO 

Of  these,  the  combinations  EE^  EOj  OE,  00  may  be  struck  out, 
because  both  premisses  of  a  syllogism  cannot  be  negative ;  77,  10^ 
01  (and  00  again)  because  both  cannot  be  affirmative;  while  IE 
!■  (if  we  do  not  consider  indirect  conclusions)  would  involve  an  illicit 
process  of  the  major  term  :  for  the  conclusion  being  negative  would 
distribute  the  major  term,  while  the  major  premiss  is  a  particular 
affirmative  proposition,  and  therefore,  whether  it  stood  as  subject  or 
predicate,  the  major  term  would  not  be  distributed  in  it.* 

There  remain  eight  combinations  of  premisses,  on  whose  validity 
^kwe  cannot   pronounce  without   reference  to  the  figure  and  the 
position  of  the  middle  term,  viz. 

»AA        AE        AI        AO        EA        El        lA         OA 
It  will  be  found  that  four  of  them  are  valid  in  the  first  figure, 
'       four  in  the  second,  and  six  in  the  third ;  there  are  also  five  indirect 
moods  of  the  first,  or  moods  uf  the  fourth,  figure :  making  in  all 
nineteen  moods. 

:  *  For  this  depends  on  the  distribution  of  terms  in  the  premiwes,  which 

varies  according  to  the  ti^re :  whether  the  conclusion  is  affirmative  or 
ne^tive  depends  on  whether  both  premisses  are  affirmative  or  not^  a  point 
which  can  be  determined  without  asking  where  the  middle  term  stands,  i.e. 
what  the  figure  is. 

'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  instances  to  show  that  these  combinations 
of  premisses  are  impossible :  but  a  beginner  should  invent  instances  for 
himself,  in  order  to  become  familiar  wiu  the  meaning  of  the  symbols. 
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In  the  flrst  flgore^  the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  major 
premiss  and  predicate  of  the  minor  :  hence  in  this  figure       M  P 

1.  The  fninor  premUs  mn^t-  be  affinnadve  :  for  if  it  were  S  M 
negjative,  the  conclusion  would  be  negative,  and  so  distri-  5  P 
bate  the  major  term  P )  the  major  term  must  therefore  be  distributed 
in  the  major  premiss ;  but  as  it  is  there  predicate,  it  cannot  bo 
distribated  unle^  the  major  premiss  is  also  negative  (since  no 
affirmative  proposition  distributes  its  predicate) :  we  should  thus 
have  two  negative  premisses,  or  else  an  Ulicit  process  of  the  major 
term, 

2.  The.  major  premiM  miui  be  universal :  for  since  the  minor  is 
affirmativCj  its  predicate  3/,  the  middle  term,  will  be  undistributed; 
therefore  M  must  be  distributed  in  the  major  premiss;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  major  premiss,  of  which  it  is  the  subject,  must  be 
universal. 

In  this  figure,  therefore,  the  premisses  JE,  AO  are  invalid,  bj 
rule  1:  lA,  OA  by  rule  2  M  AA,  EA,  AT,  AO  are  valid.  The 
conclusions  which  they  yield  will  be  respectively  A  (universal 
affirmative),  E  (universal  negative),  /  (particular  affirmative),  and 
O  (particular  ne«jative)  ;  and  the  moodji — in  which  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  conclusion  are  indicated,  as  well  as  of  the  pre- 
misses— are  AAAy  EAE,  All,  AOO,  Their  names  are  Barbara, 
Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio.  But  in  the  first  three  of  these  moods,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  converse  conclusions  can  also  be  drawn ;  and  with 
the  premisses  AE,  JE,  a  particular  conclusion  follows  denying  S  of 
P ;  and  so  we  get  also  the  indirect  moods  AAI,  EAE,  All,  AEO, 
lEO,  whose  names  are  Baralipton,  Celantes,  Dabitis,  Fapesmo, 
Frisesomorum. 

In   the  second  figure  the  middle  term  is  predicate  in 
both  premisses  :  hence  in  it 

1,  One  premiss  must  be  negativej  for  otherwise  the  middle 


PM 
S  M 

S  P 


term  would  be  ^distributed. 

A 


2.  The  major  premiss  must  be  nniversai:  for  since  one  premiss  is 
negative,  the  conclusion  will  be  negative,  and  so  distribute  the  major 


'  e.  g.  from  the  premisBes  Contemporary  evidsncs  is  of  great  historical  Tttlut, 
Tradilion  is  not  (or  Some  inscriptiomt  art  not)  conttmpomry  evidence,  it  cannot 
be  inferred  that  Traditiofi  is  not  (ot  Some  inncriptiona  are  not)  of  great  historical 
value  iAK.  AO):  from  the  premissea  Some  pointed  arches  are  {or  are  not)  four- 
centred.  Alt  Gothic  atrhes  are  pointed,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  AH  Gothic 
arches  art  (or  art  not)  fout^ctritred  (/X,  OA), 


a 
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term  P :  P  must  therefore  be  distributed  in  the  major  premiss ; 
i.  c.  as  it  is  here  the  subject  thereof ^  the  major  premiss  must  be 
universal. 

Hence  the  premisses  AJ,  AI^  lA  are  invalid,  by  rule  1:  the 
premisfiGs  OA  (and  I  A  again)  by  rule  2  ^ ;  EA^  AE,  Ef,  AO  are  valid. 
The  moofh  are  therefore  EAE,  AEE^  EIO,  A00\  their  mood-names 
are  Cesare,  Camestres,  Festino,  and  Baroco. 

In  the  third  figure  the  middle  term  is  subject  in  both  M  P 
premisses :  hence  in  it  M  8 

1.  The  minor  prewus  mttgi  he  affirmative^  for  the  same  reason     8  P 
in  Fig.  1  (the  major  term,  in  both  figures,  being  similarly  placed 

in  its  premiss). 

This  rule  excludes  the  premisses  AE,  AO^i  the  remaining  com- 
binations, AA,  AT,  EAf  EI,  JA,  OAy  are  valid.  But  because  the 
minor  term  in  this  figure  is  predicate  of  the  minor  premiss,  and  the 
latter  is  affirmative,  the  minor  term  will  not  be  distributed  in  it; 
hence  it  must  not  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion  ;  and  therefore  in 
all  cases 

2.  The  conelu^on  will  be  particular. 
The  mood^  are  consequently  AAl,  I  AT,  AD,  EAO,  OAO,  EIO: 

their  mood-names  are  Dampti,  Disamis,  Datisi,  Felapton,  Bocardo, 
Ferison, 


I 


l^lt  is  impossible  at  this  point  to  pass  over  the  fourth,  figure,  in 
which  the  middle  term  is  predicate  of  the  major  premisSi  and 
subject  of  the  minor,  thus  (1)  P  M 

M  S 
.  .  5  P 


It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the  premisses  of  a  syllogism  in  the 
first  figure  be  transposed  and  the  conclusion  converted,  we  get  just 
the  same  arrangement  of  terms,  (2)  8  M 

IMP 
I  .\P  8 

'  e.g.  from  Somt  (or  Ml)  daisies  hare  a  great  numh^  of  Jlotcen  W/litn 
V  tingle  calyx,  Alt  (or  Homt]  eompoiHta  have  a  great  number  of/lotrerB  within 
9  tingle  calyx  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  Some,  or  All.  cotnposiia  are  datMeji 
{AA,  AJ,  lA) :  nor  from  Some  annuals  are  not  (or  are}  harUy,  Alt  poppies  art 
hardy,  that  Some  poppies  are  not  (or  are)  annuale  {OA,  lA). 

^  e.g.  from  the  premiagcfl  All  ostrirhet  have  wingjt.  No  oatrichet  can  (or 
Some  ostriehea  cannot)  Jig,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  No  cnaiuren  that  can  fig 
hare  wingt  or  that  Somt  creaturtt  thai  can  Jig  hate  no  wingt  {A£,  AO), 

s 
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[the  ouly  difference  being  that  P  is  now  the  symbol  for  the  subject, 
and  S  for  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  inBt«id  of  vice  versa. 
Now  the  order  m  which  the  premisses  are  written  down  makes  no 
difference  to  the  real  relation  of  the  terms  in  them  to  one  another. 
In  (2)  P  is  still  functionally  the  major  term ;  and  the  premisses  are 

really  premisses  in  the  first  figure,  ^  ..j  from  which  a  conclusion  is 

drawn  wherein  the  minor  term  becomes  predicate  to  the  major. 
Thus  any  mood  in  the  fourth  fi^re  can  be  looked  at  as  a  mood 
in  tlie  first  figure,  predicating  the  minor  term  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  major :  in  other  words,  as  an  indirect  mood  of  the  first 
figure. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  that^  according  to 
the  authority  of  Averroes,  the  first  person  to  regard  such  moods  as 
belonging  to  a  distinct  figure  was  Galen. ^  Averroes  himself 
disagreed  with  that  view  of  them,  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by 
Zabwilla  *,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  scholastic  commentators  upon 
Aristotle,  whose  De  Quarla  Figura  Sj^llogismi  Liber  is  still  worth 
reading  on  the  subject;  though  in  the  reasons  he  gives  for  not 
regarding  the  Galenian  as  really  a  fourth  and  independent  figure  he 
relies  in  part  upon  the  questionable  analysis  which  regards  all 
syllogism  as  un  application  of  the  principle  called  the  Dictum  de 
omni  et  nullo  (cf.  infra j  p.  274). 

Aristotle,  as  already  remarked,  recognized  the  possibility  of 
concluding  indirectly  in  the  first  figure;  though  only  by  the  way. 
He  remarks  in  one  place  ^  :  '  It  is  clear  that  in  all  the  figures,  when 
there  is  no  proper  syllogism,  if  both  premisses  are  affirmative  or 
both  negative  nothing  at  all  necessarily  follows,  but  if  one  is  affirma- 
tive and  one  negative,  and  the  ne^tive  is  universal,  a  syllogism 
always  arises  with  the  minor  as  predicate  to  the  major  :  e.  g.  if  all 
or  some  £  is  A,  and  no  C  is  J5 ;  for,  converting  the  premisses,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  A  should  not  be  C.  And  similarly  in  the  other 
figures;  for  by  means  of  conversion  a  syllogism  always  arises.' 
This  covers  the  moods  Fapesrao  and  PVisesomorum  in  Fig.  1.  With 
regard  to  Figs.  2  and  3  it  is  plain  from  Aristotle's  langxiage  that 
thoagh  the  major  premiss  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  position 

»  Prantl,  i.  570-574, 

*  And  by  others,  e.  g.  Lambert  of  Auxerrc,  thirteenth  century  med,^  quotetl 
PrantU  iii-  30,  Abeclin.  xvii.  Anm.  121. 

*  Anal.  Pri,  n.ris.  29*  19  ^tjXov  di  jtat  oti  «V  iiraai  roJi  tr^rffioaiVt  orar  /*^  yiyrfrai 
trvWoyiiTfiot^  xaTTfyopmav  fi.§v  ^  irrtpTfTtKatw  apf^oript^v  ovrtav  rS>v  optap  ovdif  oXuf 
yivtrat  dvayxaiOK,  KarrjyopiKuv  Hi  cat  fmptjriKoiy  Ku$iJiXov  }iTj<p6imoi  rov  artprirmov 
(jfi  yiviTai  avXXoyia-pjttr  rnu  c'Xarroi'ot  tixpou  iri>or  ri*  pMi{ov^  otov  <i  r^  ptv  A  Trai-rl 
r^  B  J}  Tiw,  TO  £«  B  prjtitv\  rw  P*  ayTt(rTfM<fiopM^tiV  yap  ruir  irporaireaiv  dvayxtj  r6  P 
Tiifi  T^  A  pff  imapx'^*'-  6poit»e  li  ndn'i  raf  irtptiiv  tr)(r}fuiTt*v'  at\  yap  yiWroi  dm 
TTJe  avntrrprHfttft  avWoyiepcs.  It  in  plain  that  orav  prj  yitnjrai  (rv\Xoyi<Tp6s 
means  '  when  there  is  no  natural,  direct,  or  proper  Byllogiem  or  conclueion  \ 


I 
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in  it  o£  the  middle  term,  since  this  occupiee  the  same  position  in 
both  premisses,  whether  as  predicate  or  as  subject  of  major  and  of 
minor  terms,  yet  in  his  view  it  was  not  arbitrary  which  term  is 
repirded  as  the  major ;  it  would  be  the  term  which,  as  compared 
with  the  minor,  is  of  wider  extension,  or  as  Zabarella  says^  higher 
ia  predieamental  order.     Thus  if  I  say  that 


and 


Some  roses  are  fragrant 

The  Baroness  Rothschild  is  not  fragrant 


I  can  conclude  that  some  roses  are  not  Baroness  Rothschilds,  Now 
naturally,  rose  is  a  predicate  belonging  to  the  particular  variety 
Baroness  Rothschild,  and  not  Baroness  Rothschild  a  predicate  to 
be  affinned  or  denied  of  rose.  We  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  be 
concluding  the  minor  of  the  major.  But  in  many  and  probably  in 
most  cases  of  syllogism  in  these  figures  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  terms  was  naturally  major  and  which  naturally 
minor,  for  they  are  not  generally  terms  belonging  to  one  series  in  a 
classification.  Hence  we  can  transpose  the  premisses;  and  in  any 
case  this  produces  no  appearance  of  a  new  figure,  as  transposing  the 
premisses  in  Fig.  1  does,  because  the  middle  term  still  retains  the 
same  relation  to  what  is  now  treated  as  major  term  which  it  held 
towards  what  was  before  so  treated.     We  now  have 


whici 


The  Baroness  Rothschild  is  not  fragrant 
Some  roses  are  fragrant 
'.  Some  roses  are  not  Baroness  Rothschilds 


wnicn  is  in  the  rwognized  mood  Fostino  of  the  second  figure. 
Similarly  AEO  would  be  regarded  as  Cesare,  by  transposition  of  the 
premisses ;  and  in  Fig,  3  AEO  as  Felapton,  and  lEO  as  Ferison. 
But  in  Fig.  1,  if  we  transpose  the  premisses  in  the  moods  AEO  and 
lEOj  we  no  longer  have  the  right  position  of  the  middle  term. 
They  must  therefore  be  regarded  either  as  moods  of  the  first  figure 
concluding  indirectly,  E  being  the  minor  premiss  :  or  if  E  be  con- 
sidered major  premiss  (as  containing  the  term  which  is  predicate  in 
the  conclusion)  they  must  he  referred  to  a  fourth  figure  in  which 
the  major  term  is  subject  of  the  major  premiss  and  the  minor  term 
predicate  of  the  minor  premiss. 

Elsewhere  ^  Aristotle  points  out  that  '  whereas  some  Byllogisms 
are  universal  [in  their  conclusion]  and  some  particular,  those  which 


'  Anai>  PH.  /9.  i.  53*  3  tw«i  d*  o!  ;uv  Ka66\ov  roiv  auXXoyio'/iwi'  ciVu*  ol  d<  tatra 
fupof,  Ol  fiiv  KaBoXov  irayrtt  a«i  irX«ia>  trvWoyi^orrait  ray  d*  cV  fUpti  ol  fitv  koti}- 
yoptKoi  frXei'b),  ol  d*  arrtx^Mirtiroi  t^  <rvfi7F(puafxa  fi/tvov,  nl  fxiv  yitp  nXXoi  nporntffif 
avTtffTpf<f}ovat¥y  T)  fit  oTttttfTticfi  ovK  dvTttrTpt^i.  What  Aristotle  vaye  here 
would  cover  the  Subuitem  MooUb  (cf.  p.  262,  infra) ;  but  he  bud  not  got 
tbeiu  in  bis  mind  ;  hevoald  not  have  regarded  tnem  as  drawing  a  different, 
'mi  part  of  the  eame,  conclusion. 

S  2 


[aro  universal  always  have  more  conclusions  than  one,  and  so  do 
those  which  are  atfirmative  among-  the  particular,  but  those  which  are 
negative  among  them  have  only  the  [direct]  conclusion.  For  the 
nther  propositions  convert,  but  the  [particular]  negative  does  not '. 
He  means  that  any  syllogism  concluding  to  K,  No  S  is  P^  im- 
jilicltly  gives  aleo  the  conclusion  No  P  is  *S',  and  any  concluding  to 
//  or  /,  All  S  is  P  or  Some  S  is  7\  implicitly  gives  also  the  conclu- 
sion Some  P  is  S.  We  have  therefore  here  a  recognition  of  the 
possibility  of  the  first  three  indirect  moods  of  Fig.  1,  Baralipton, 
Celantee,  and  Dabitis :  whose  conclusions  are  merely  the  converse 
of  those  which  follow  directly  in  Barbara,  Celarent,  and  Darii. 
But  in  Fig.  2  the  converse  of  Cesare  is  given  in  Camestres,  and 
vice  versa,  and  according  to  the  conclusion  drawn,  you  would  be 
said  to  be  arguing  in  one  mood  or  the  other.  There  is  no  affirma- 
tive conclusion  in  Fig.  2  and  no  universal  conclusion  in  Fig.  3 ;  but 
the  converee  of  the  conclusion  /  in  the  latter  figure  can  be  got,  if  both 
premisses  are  universal,  by  merely  transposing  the  premisses  in  the 
recognized  mood  Darapti ;  while  if  one  is  particular^  the  converse  of 
Disamis  is  given  in  Dati^i^  and  vice  versa.  This  transposition  of 
premisses  enables  us  to  refer  all  these  conclusions  to  rec-ognized 
moods,  while  we  can  still  say  both  that  the  premiss  containing  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  the  major,  and  that  the  middle  term 
occupies  its  regular  position  in  the  premisses.  But  with  these  three 
indirect  moods  in  Fig.  1  (as  with  the  other  two)  we  must  either  give 
up  the  rubric,  that  the  premiss  containing  the  predicate  of  the 
i*ouclusion  is  the  major  premiss,  or  else  allow  that  we  have  a  new 
arrangement  of  terms,  in  which  the  middle  is  predicate  in  the 
major  premiss  and  subject  in  the  minor. 

It  was  very  early  seen  that  what  Aristotle  in  these  passages 
notices  generally  about  the  three  figures  works  out  rather  differ- 
ently in  the  first  figure  and  in  the  other  two;  and  an  explicit 
recognition  of  the  five  indirect  moods  as  supplementary  moods  of 
Fig.  1  is  attributed  to  his  nephew  and  successor  in  the  Lyceum 
Theophrastus.^  If  the  fourth  llgure  is  really  the  erection  of 
(lalen,  logicians  for  some  five  centuries  enjoyed  immunity  from 
the  burden  of  it.  For  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Galen's 
implies  a  defective  insight  into  the  character  of  the  thought  which 
these  forms  express,  and  treats  the  ftyllogism  more  as  a  matter  of 
verbal  manipulation.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  this  verdict  rests.  It 
is  hardly  more  than  the  logical  issue  of  the  external  and  me- 
chanical way  of  regarding  syllogism,  which  underlies  the  reference 
of  these  moods  to  a  fourth  and  separate  figure,  when  we  find  some 
of  the  later  scholastic  writers  erecting  separate  moods  on  no  better 

*  «.  Prantl,  i.  365,  Abschn  v.  Anm.  46,  where  the  posaagea  from  Alexander, 
vho  ascribes  the  addition  of  these  moods  to  Theopnraatna,  are  quoted. 
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[ground  than  the  order  in  which  the  premisses  are  enunciated,  with- 
out there  being  any  actual  difference  in  the  premisses  or  conclusion.' 
Granted,  kowcver,  that  we  arc  to  acknowledg-e  a  fourth  figure, 
the  following  will  be  the  special  rules  of  it :  it  must  be  remembered 
that  as  referred  to  this  figure  we  call  that  premiss  the  major  which 
as  referred  to  the  first  figure  we  should  call  the  minor,  and  vice  versa. 

^B  1.  Jf  either  ^reminn  U  negative^  the  major  must  Le  universal',  for  if 
either  premiss  is  negative,  the  conclusion  must  be  negativcj  and 
will  distribute  the  major  term ;  which  in  this  figure  is  subject  of 
the  major  premiss ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  distributed  there,  the  premiss 
must  be  universal  (cf.  Fig,  2). 

2.  If  the  major  premiss  is  affirmative,  the  minor  must  he  universa/ : 

■  for  the  middle  term,  as  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition,  will 
not  be  distributed  in  the  major  premies  ;  it  must  therefore  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  minor  premiss,  where  it  is  subject;  and  therefore 
the  minor  premiss  must  be  universal. 

■  3.  Jf  the  minor  premiss  is  affirmatirey  the  conclttsion  trltl  be  par- 
,  iicular :  for  the  minor  term,  as  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposi- 
tion, will  not  be  distributed  in  the  premiss,  and  must  not  be 
distributed  in  the  conclusion,  whieh  will  therefore  be  particular.* 

Hence  the  premisses  OA  are  invalid  by  the  first  rule;  AI  and^O 

by  the  second  '' ;  AA,  AE,  EA,  EI,  I A  are  vahd ;  but  A  A  will  afford 

only  a  particular,  instead  of  an  universal,  conclusion.     The  moodtt 

Hare  thus  AAlt  A£E,  lAl,  EAO,  EIO ;  and  their  mood-names,  as 

"moods  of  the   fourth   figure,  are  >  Bramantip,  Camenes,  Dimaris, 

Fesapo,  Fresison. 

I  The  corapleto  mcmoria  Uchnica,  with  the  fourth  figure  replacing 
the  indirect  moods  of  the  first,  is  commonly  given  in  English  text- 
ix>oks  nowadays  a«  follows  3. _ 

'  e.g.  FelruK  Mantuanus.  quoted  Prantl,  iv.  ^78,  FetruB,  in  the  edition 
of  I4y2,  gives  as  an  eiample  of  a  sjUogiam  in  Cesare,  'NuUus  homo  est 
lapis»  omne  manuor  est  lapis,  igitur  nullum  mamior  out  homo.*  If  the  con- 
clusion drawn  is  *Nullufi  homo  est  marmor',  he  calls  the  mood  CcBares ; 
bat  he  comes  later  to  Camostres,  as  a  difftirent  mood.  Bj  such  and  other 
even  more  questionable  methods,  Petrue  compiles  fifteen  moode  in  Fiff.  1, 
sixteen  in  Fig.  2,  eighteen  in  Fig.  3,  and  eleven  in  Fig.  4.  Cf.  aleo  Ci-acken- 
thorpe,  p.  197  (ed.  1670)^  who  appears  to  treat  the  moods  of  Fig.  4  and  tUt' 
indirect  moods  of  Fig.  1  as  two  diflt^rent  things, 

"  e.  g.  from  the  premisaea  Some  chanye  i>  "Oi  motion,  AH  motion  is  changr, 
it  cannot  be  inferred  that  Some  change  is  not  change  [OA) :  nor  from  Alt 
gt-eat  critics  art  nchoiars,  Some  scholars  ai-e  pedants^  that  Some  petlants  ai'c 
great  critifs  (AI) :  nor  from  All  mtrmhei-n  of  the  Govttmment  belong  to  thf 
party  in  power.  Some  oftlie  party  in  jHnrer  are  not  in  the  Cabinet,  that  Some  of 
the  Cabinet  ai-e  not  members  of  the  Goccmmtnt. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  form  of  the  mnemonic  verses  any 
further  back  than  to  Aldrich's  Atiis  Logicae  Uudimenta.  A  good  many 
writers  have  tried  their  ingenuity  in  devising  variations  upon  the  originiil 
lines.    Wutt4s  has  a  version  recognizing  only  foarteen  moods,  the  indirect 
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[Barbara  Celarent  Darii  Ferioque  prions; 
Cesare  Caraestres  Festino  Baroco  secundae; 
Tertia  Darapti  Disamis  Datisi  Felapton 
Bocardo  Ferison  habet ;  quarta  insuper  addit 
Bramantip  Camenes  Dimaris  Fesapo  Frcsisoa 
Quinque  subalterni,  totidem  generalibus  orti, 
Nometi  babent  nullum,  nee,  si  bene  coUigis,  usum. 

The  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines  is  explained  in  the  next 
paragraph.] 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  five  out  of  these  nineteen  moods  the 
conclusion  is  universal,  viz.  in  Barbara  and  Celarent  in  Fig.  1, 
Ce^are  and  Camestres  in  Fig.  2,  and  Celantes  in  Fig.  1 
(=  Camenes  in  Fig.  4).  It  is,  of  course,  possible  a  fortiori  to  draw 
a  particular  conclusion  in  any  of  these  eases;  and  the  E^llogism  is 
then  said  to  have  a  weakened  conclusion, or  to  be  in  a  ttubaliern  mood 
(because  it  concludes  to  the  subaltern  of  the  universal  proposition 
that  might  be  inferred  from  it).  Subaltern  moods  would  be  used 
by  no  one  who  was  asking  what  could  be  inferred  from  given 
premisses  ;  for  it  is  hb  easy  to  see  that  the  universal  conclusion,  as 
that  the  particular,  can  be  drawn  from  them-  But  in  seeking  for 
the  proof  of  some  particular  proposition,  we  might  very  likely  find 
premisses  that  would  really  prove  the  universal ;  yet,  since  we  are 
only  using  them  to  prove  the  particular,  our  reasoning  would  fall 
into  one  of  the  subaltern  moods.  Still,  we  should  sec  that  our  pre- 
misses proved  more  than  we  had  set  out  to  establish,  and  substitute  at 
once  the  wider  thesis;  the  subaltern  moods  are  therefore -of  little 
importance,  and  are  not  included  in  the  enumeration  of  valid  moods 
of  syllogism. 


[It  would  have  been  possible  to  determine  what  moods  are  possible 
in  each  figure^  without  enunciating  the  special  rules  (as  they  are 
called)  of  the  different  figutef.  It  might  merely  have  been  pointed 
out,  e.  g.,  that  in  the  first  figure  AA  would  yield  an  A  conclusion, 
AE  involve  an  illicit  .process  of  the  major  t«rm,  AI  yield  an  / 
conclusion,  AO  again  involve  an   illicit  process  of  the  major,  RA 

moods  of  Fig.  1  appearing  neither  in  that  capacity  not-  as  moods  of  Fig.  4. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  {DhcuMtoint,  p.  666)  also  otters  *an  improvement  of 
the  many  various  casta  of  the  common  mnemonic  veraea  '.  But  the  reader 
will  probably  wish  for  no  moro.  In  various  modern  tcxtbooku,  B&roco  and 
Bocardo  are  apelt  with  a  A%  in  order  that  c  medial  may  not  occur  with 
K  different  meaning  from  c  initial. 
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[yield  an  E,  and  27  an  0  conclusion,  lA  and  OA  involve  an  tindistri- 
Duted  middle.  And  if  it  were  asked  why  the  mood  lAIis  invalid 
in  this  figure,  the  proper  answer  is  not  because  in  the  firet  figure 
the  major  premiss  must  be  universal  (though  that  is  the  second 
rule  of  this  figure),  but  because  such  a  combination  of  premisses  in 
it  involves  an  undistributed  middle  ;  the  rule  being  msAe  necessary 
to  avoid  this  fallacy,  and  not  the  fallacy  condemned  because  it 
breaks  the  rule.  The  ruleSj  however,  if  the  grounds  on  which  they 
rest  are  understood,  give  in  a  general  form  the  principles  which 
must  be  observed  in  each  particular  figure.  A  science  should 
recognize  principles;  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  these  rules 
helps  us  to  master  the  theory  of  syllogism ;  but  only  if  their 
grounds  are  understood.  It  is  better  to  know  what  moods  are 
invalid  in  each  figure,  and  what  fallacy  they  severally  commit,  than 
to  know  the  specisd  rules  and  apply  them  in  a  mechanical  manner^ 
without  being  able  to  justify  them.] 


CHAPTER  XIII 

OF    THE   REDUCTION    OF    THE   IMPERFECT 
SYLLOGISTIC   FIGURES 

AuiSTOTLE  diBtiii^uiylicd  bctweeu  syllogisms  which  were  only 
valid  (bwaroi)  and  syllogisms  which  were  perfect  (rAeioi).  In  the 
latter,  the  necessity  of  the  inference  appeared  sufficiently  from  the 
premisses  as  they  stand  ;  in  the  formerj  they  required  to  be  supple- 
mented, in  order  that  it  may  be  seen.  The  second  and  third 
figures,  in  his  view,  were  in  this  plight  Their  validity,  though 
real,  needed  proving,  by  means  of  the  first  figure.  By  converting 
one  of  the  premisses  in  the  two  imperfect  figoircfci^  ho  showed  that  we 
might  obtain  a  syllogism  in  the  first  or  perfect  figure,  either  witli 
the  same  conclusion  or  with  one  from  which  that  could  be  recovered 
by  conversion ;  where  this  direct  method  of  validating  an  imper- 
fect mood  fails,  we  can  still  validate  it  indirectly,  by  proving,  in 
a  syllogism  of  the  first  and  perfect  figure,  that  the  falsity  of  its 
coBclufiioQ  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  itfl  premisses.^ 

The  process  of  exhibiting  by  the  help  of  the  first  figure  the 
validity  of  syllogisms  in  the  other  two  (or  three)  is  called  Beduotion, 
A  knowledge  of  the  method  of  reducing  the  imperfect  moods  to 
moods  of  the  first  figure  belongs  to  the  traditional  part  of  the  theory 
of  syllogism.  The  present  chapter  will  explain  this? ;  in  the  next 
we  must  ask  whether  the  process  of  Reduction,  though  sanctified  by 
the  tradition  of  many  centuries,  is  really  necessary,  in  order  to 
validate  the  imperfect  figures. 

Directions  for  Reduction  are  concealed  in  the  mood-names  of 
^Barbara  Celarent*.  Those  who  liave  thoroughly  mastered  the 
theory  of  syllogism  will  see  at  a  ghince  how  a  given  imperfect  mood 
may  be  reduced  ;  but  the  mood-name  enables  one  to  do  it,  as  it  were, 
with  a  mechanical  correctness. 


*  This  method  of  efltablishing  the  validity  of  a  syllogiam  per  impo^ibiie  is 
applicable  to  all  the  imperfect  mooda;  but  the  direct  method  is  preferred 
where  it  is  available. 
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IMuctioii,  as  already  stated,  is  either  direct  or  indirecL  Direct 
Reduction  of  an  imperfect  rnood  to  the  first  figure  consistR  in 
showing,  from  .premisses  that  are  either  the  same  as  in  the  original 
syllogism,  or  inferred  immediately  by  conversion  from  these,  that 
the  onginal  conclusion,  or  one  from  which  it  can  be  immediately 
inferred,  followa  in  a  syllogism  of  the  first  iigure. 

As  the  fiijures  are  diKtinguished  from  one  another  by  the  position 
of  the  middle  term  in  the  premisses,  it  is  plain  that,  to  reduce  a 
figure  from  one  of  the  imperfect  figures  to  the  first,  we  must  alter  the 
position  of  the  mitldle  term.  In  the  second  and  third  figures,  it  occu- 
pies the  same  jx)sition  in  both  premisses,  being  predicate  in  the  second, 
and  subject  in  the  third,  whereas  in  the  first  figure  it  is  subject  of  the 
major  premise  and  predicate  of  the  minor.  We  must,  therefore, 
convert  one  premiss  of  a  syllogism  in  the  second  or  thii*d,  in  order 
to  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  the  first.  In  the  second  we  should 
convert  the  major,  for  there  it  is  in  the  major  premiss  that  the 
middle  term  is  out  of  place;  in  the  third,  the  minor.  But  it  may 
happen  that  this  would  give  us  a  combination  of  premisses  which,  in 
respect  of  quality  and  quantity^  cannot  stand  ;  e.  g.  in  a  syllogism 
in  Disamis  (Fig.  3),  by  converting  the  minor  premiss  A,  we 
should  get  the  combination  //,  which  yields  no  conclusion.  We 
therefore  have  sometimes  to  iranftpose  the  premisses,  making  our 
original  minor  premiss  the  major,  and  vice  versa,  and  converting  in 
the  second  figure  that  which  becomes  the  major,  in  the  third 
that  which  becomes  the  minor.  Where  the  premisses  are  trans- 
posed to  make  a  syllogism  in  the  first  figure,  they  will  give 
a  conclusion  in  which  the  terms  of  the  original  conclusion  have 
been  transposed  likewise;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  convert  this 
conclusion  in  order  to  recover  that  of  the  original  '  imperfect ' 
syllogism. 

By  way  of  illustration,  we  may  take  the  following  example  in 
Cameetres,  the  form  of  wbichj  as  indicated  by  the  vowels  of  the 

y     mood-name,  ia 

■B^  All  P  is  M 

^^V  No  S 

^^r  .-.  No  ^  is  p 

If  we  were  to  argue  that  a  spider  is  not  an  insect  because  it  has 
not  six  lege,  our  argument  would  fall  quite  naturally  into  the  above 
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Ins€ots  have  six  legs 
The  spidei'  has  not  six  legs 
,*.  The  spider  is  not  an  insect 
Now  if  we  want  to  get  the  same  conclusion  in  the  first  figure,  we 
cannot  convert  the  major  premiss;  for  that  would  give  us  a  parti- 
cular major 

Some  animals  with  six  legs  are  insects 
and  no  conclusion  as  to  whether  a  spider  is  an  insect  or  not  would 
follow.^      We  mast  therefore  convert  the  minor   premiss,   which 
being  E  can  be  converted  without  change  of  quality :  and  trans- 
posing at  the  same  time,  form  the  syllogism  in  Celaront : 
No  auimal  with  six  legs  is  a  spider 
Insects  have  six  legs 
.".  No  insect  is  a  spider 

From  this  conclusion  we  can  recover  by  conversion  the  original 
conclusion 

The  spider  is  not  an  insect 

Had  our  argument  run  slightly  differently,  to  the  effect  that  the 
spider  is  not  an  insect  because  it  has  eight  legs,  it  would  have 
fallen  into  a  syllogism  in  Cesare: 

No  insect  has  eight  legs  No  P  is  3f 

The  spider  has  eight  legs  All  S  is  31 

,*.  The  spider  is  not  an  insect  .*.  No  S  is  P 

Here  the  major  premiss  can  be  converted  simply,  being  E:  and 
transposition  is  not  required.     The  premisses 

No  animal  with  eight  legs  is  an  insect 
The  spider  has  eight  legs 
are  of  the  form  of  Celarent,  and  yield  at  once  the  original  con- 
clusion. 

If  we  consider  the  indirect  moods  of  the  first  figure  (the  moods, 
as  others  regard  them,  of  the  fourth  figure)  in  order  to  show  that 
their  conclusions  (or  others  yielding  them  by  conversion)  can  be 
obtained  directly  in  the  first  figure  from  the  same  premisses  (or 
from  premisses  which  these  yield  by  conversion),  we  shall  see  that 
they  fall    into   two   groups.      Three,   Baralipton,   Celantes,  and 


*  Though  it  would  follow  by  an  'indirect  conclusion*  in  Frisesomorum 
that  some  insects  are  not  spiders. 
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ibitisj  simply  draw  the  converse  of  the  conclusion  which  the 
same  premisses  yield  directly;  all  we  have  to  do  therefore  is  to 
draw  the  direct  conclusion  and  convert  it.  But  Fapesmo  and 
Frisesomorum  yield  no  direct  conclusion.  If  every  copy  of  the 
Time*  contains  an  advertisement  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bnfannica, 
and  the  newspaper  I  buy  is  not  the  Time*^  I  cannot  infer  that  it 
contains  no  advertisement  of  the  Encifclopaedia  Britannica,  The 
only  conclusion  is  that  some  papers  containing  an  advertisement 
of  the  Encifciopaedia  Britannica  are  not  the  newspapers  1  buy. 
Now  to  get  this  conclusion  direct/if  in  the  first  figure  I  must 
transpose  the  premisses,  so  that  'newspaper  I  buy'  may  be  in  the 
major  premiss,  and  'copy  of  the  Times*  in  the  minor.  But  this 
will  bring  the  middle  term  into  the  wrong  position,  unless  at  the 
same  time  I  convert  both  premisses ;  then  indeed  I  shall  get  the 
syllogism 

^^     No  copies  of  the  Time^  are  the  newspapers  I  buy 

^m     Some  papers  containing  an  advertisement  of  the  Encyclopaedia 

^P  Britannica  are  copies  of  the  Times 

"/.  Some  papers  containing  an  advertisement  of  the  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica  are  not  the  newspapers  I  buy 

which  does  prove  my  original  conclusion  in  a  direct  mood  of  the 

first  figure,  Ferio ;  though  whether  it  is  the  most  natural  way  of 

removing  any  doubts  I  may  have  had  about  the  validity  of  the 

I      indirect  inference  in  Fapesmo  must  be  considered  ia  the  next  chapter. 

^F  [If  these  moods,  instead  of  being  regarded  ae  belonging  to  the 
first  figure,  are  placed  in  a  fourth,  their  reduction  will  be  formally 
a  little  different.  To  reduce  the  first  three,  we  shall  simply  have 
to  draw  the  conclusion  which  naturally  follows  from  the  same 
premisses  in  the  first  figure,  and  then  convert  it;  but  this  will  now 
be  said  to  involve  trannpot^ition  of  the  premisses ;  for  what  is  major 
regarded  as  in  the  fourth  is  minor  regarded  as  in  the  first,  and  vice 

ryersa :  thus 
I  Fig,  4,  Bramantip,  Fig.  1.  Baralipton. 

Men  of  stout  heart  are  free  The  free  are  happy 

The  free  are  happy  *  Men  of  stout  heart  are  free 

.'.  Some  who  are  happy  are  of  stout  heart 

The  premisses  in  Baralipton   are  premisses  in  Barbara;    those  in 
Bramantip  are  not  so,  till  they  exchange  position. 

'  ro  dldoi/iov  rh  cXcvdc^oi'i  ro  V  iXiiStftov  t6  iC^x^y  Kpiravrffi  Thuc  ii.  43. 
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[On  tlie  other  Land>  in  the  la^t  two  moods  transposition  will  now 
be  unnecessary ;  for  the  fourth  figure  already  regards  the  universal 
negative  premiss  in  Fesapo  and  Fresison  (=  Fapesmo  and  Frisepo- 
morum)  as  the  major,  because  it  contains  the  term  which  is 
predicate  in  the  conclusion,  though  it  is  subject  in  the  premiss; 
conversion  will  bring  it  to  the  position  required  of  the  major  term 
in  its  premiss  by  the  first  figure;  and  so  with  the  minor;  and  our 
original  conclusion  then  follows  in  Ferio.] 

"Whether,  in  reducing  a  syllogism  of  any  imperfect  mood,  the 
premisses  need  transposing;  which,  if  any  of  them,  must  be  converted; 
whether  we  have  to  convert  the  conclusion  obtained  in  the  first 
figure  by  the  syllogism  o£  reduction,  in  order  to  recover  the 
original  conclusion ;  and  in  which  mood  of  the  first  figure  the 
validating  syllogism  will  be — all  these  matters  are  indicated  by 
the  consonants  of  the  mood-names.  The  significant  consonants  ^ 
are: 

1.  The  iniiia/j  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  mood  in  Fig.  1  to 
which  the  imperfect  mood  must  be  reduced, 

2.  fw  (=  mufa)^  which  indicates  that  the  premisses  must  be 
transposed. 

3.  *  (=  simjdiciter),  which  indicates  that  the  premiss,  or  con- 
clusion *,  signified  by  the  preceding  vowel  must  be  converted 
simply. 

A,  p  {—  per  aecidenijy  which  indicates  that  the  same  must  be 
converted  by  limitation. 

5.  c  (=  per  cotUradictionem) ,  which,  occurring  medially,  indicates 
that  we  must  employ  the  process  of  Indirect  Reduction,  to  W- 
explained  immeiliately. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  mechanical  use  of  these  instructions, 
it  will  be  enough  to  work  out  in  symbols  the  reduction  of  a  single 
mood,  Disamis.  That,  as  the  mnemonic  tells  us,  is  in  Fig.  3 ;  the 
middle  term  is  therefore  subject  in  both  premisses.  The  major, 
being  indicated  by  /,  is  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the  minor, 
being  indicated   by  A^   an   universal    affirmative;  the   conclusion 

*  Except  the  initials,  these  are  explained  in  the  old  lines — 
SimpUciter  verti  vult  .%  P  verti  per  acci, 
M  vult  transponi,  C  per  imposaibile  duci. 
If  any  one  is  horrified  at  the  doggerel,  he  may  be  assured  that  much  won#  { 
thingfB  could  have  been  quoted  in  earlier  chapters. 

'  I.e.  not  the  conclusion  of  the  oritjinal  Byllo^sm  (which  has  got  to  be 
obtained  aa  it  is),  but  the  conclusion  of  the  validating  syllogfism. 
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Oar  syllogism  is  therefore  to  be 


/ 
A 
I 


similarly  a  particular  affirmative. 
of  the  type : — 

hSome  iV  is  P 
All  M\%S 
\  .-.  Some^isP 

n  reducing-  it,  the  w  of  the  mood-name  indicates  that  we  must 
transpose  the  premisses,  and  the  a  that  we  must  convert  simply  the 
premiss  indicated  by  the  vowel  after  which  it  stands ;  the  D  that 

Ke  shall  so  obtain  a  syllogism  in  Darii,  thus  : — 
All  M\%S 
Some  T  is  M 
■  .-.  Some  P  is  ^ 

The  simple  conversion  of  this  conclusion,  enjoined  by  the  m  after 

»the  third  vowel  in  Disamis,  gives  us 
Some  5  is  P 
This  process  of  Direct  Reduction  cannot  be  applied  to  the  two 
nioodsj  Baroeo  and  Bocardo.     The  reason  is  obvious.    In  order  that 

»tlie  middle  term  may  occupy  a  different  ptisition  in  the  two  premisses, 
as  the  first  figure  requires,  one  of  the  premisses  in  the  second  and 
third  figures  must  be  converted.  In  these  moods,  the  premisses  are 
respectively  an  universal  afRrmative  and  a  particular  negative  pro- 
position. The  latter,  0,  cannot  be  converted  either  simply  or  per 
aceidens;  the  converse  of  A  is  /;  and  so  by  converting  that  we 
should  obtain  two  particular  premisses.  These  syllogisms  can,  how- 
ever, be  validated  by  the  process  of  Indirect  Reduction. 

Indirect  Beduotion,  or  Beduotioa  per  impoasibile,  consists  in 
showing,  by  a  syllogism  in  the  tirst  figure,  against  which  no  objection 
can  be  taken,  that  the  falsity  of  the  conclusion  in  the  original 
syllogism  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  its  premisses.  This  is 
done  as  follows : — 


Baroeo  is  of  the  form 
All  P  is  3/ 
Some  S  is  not  Af 


All  negroes  have  curly  hair 
Some  natives  of  Africa  have  not  curly 
hair 
.'.  Some    natives    of    Africa    are    not 
negroes 
Now  if  this  conclusion  is  false,  its  contradictory  will  be  true,  i.e. 
that  AH  natives  of  Africa  are  negroes.     Vie  can  then  combine  this 


Some  S  is  not  P 
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with  our  original  major  premiss  to  form  a  syllogism  in  Barbara, 
thus: — 

All  P  is  J/  All  negroes  have  curly  hair 

All  S  is  P  All  natives  of  Africa  are  negroes 

,".  All  S  is  M  .'.  AH  natives  of  Africa  have  curly  hair 

Bat  the  conclusion  thus  obtained  contradicts  the  original  minor 
premiss ;  hence  if  the  original  premisses  are  true,  the  conclusion  we 
drew  from  them  cannot  be  false,  and  our  original  syllogism  is 
therefore  valid. 

The  method  of  reducing  a  syllogism  in  Boeardo  is  the  same : 
except  that  here  by  combining  the  contradictory  of  the  conclusion 
with  the  original  minor  we  reach  a  result  inconsistent  with  the 
original  major  premiss ;  while  in  the  former  case,  by  combining 
it  with  the  major,  we  deduced  a  conclusion  contradictory  of  the 
minor.  The  letter  c  in  the  mood-name  means  that  the  mood  is  to 
be  reduced  indirectly  by  substituting  for  the  premiss  indicated  iy 
ihf  vowel  after  whick  the  c  u  placed  the  contradictory  of  the  con- 
clusion.^ 

[All  the  imperfect  moods  could  be  validated  in  this  indirect 
manner,^ :  take,  e.  g.,  Darapti — All  M  is  P,  All  M\sS  /.  Some  5  is  P ; 
if  this  is  false,  then  No  5  is  P  ;  and  All  3/  is  5 ;  .-.  No  A/  is  P ;  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  the  original  major  premiss.  The  first 
figure,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  apjwalcd  to  in  order  to  confirm 
itself ;  if  we  suppose  its  conclusion  to  be  false,  and  combine  the 


*  It  ia  possible  to  validate  the  moods  Baroco  and  Boeardo  by  the  direct 
method,  if  we  employ  the  proceaaes  of  permutation,  and  convorcion  by 
n^ation.  From  Baroco  we  obtain  a  syllogism  in  Forio,  thus:  Baroco,  All 
P 11  Mj  Some  S  is  not  M  .'.  Some  S  is  not  Pi  Ferio,  No  not-M  is  P.  Some  S 
is  not-Jf  .*.  Some  S  is  not  P;  from  Boeardo  wo  obtain  a  Bvllogiem  in  Darii : 
Boeardo,  Some  M  is  not  F,  AH  M  is  S ,'.  Some  S  is  not  Pi  Darii,  All  M  is 
Sf  Some  not-P  is  Jtf  .*.  Some  not-P  is  S  »\  Some  S  is  not  P.  Names  have 
been  given  to  the  two  moods  in  place  of  Baroco  and  Boeardo.  by  logicians 
who  considered  these  methods  of  reduction  to  be  preferable^  in  which  the 
proceaaes  to  be  followed  are  indicated.  These  processea  have  been  relegated 
to  a  note,  and  the  names  suppressed,  because  there  is  no  purpose  in  burden- 
ing what  may  be  called  tno  mechanical  part  of  the  theory  of  syllogism 
with  any  freah  refinements.  'Barbara  Celarent'  may  be  retained  and 
explained,  on  historical  grounds :  we  need  not  add  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  imperfect  moods  need  validating,  and  if  so. 
what  is  the  xyost  proper  way  of  doing  it,  will  be  discussed  in  the  neit 
chapter. 

"  Though  for  Fig.  4  the  syllogism  which  employs  the  contradictory  of 
the  original  conclusion  as  one  of  its  premisses  will  yield  a  conclusion  con* 
tradicting  the  converse  of  one  of  the  original  premisses. 


I 

I 
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[contradictory  thereof  with  one  of  the  premisses^  it  is  only  by  a 
BvUogifim  in  the  second  or  third  figure  that  we  can  deduce  a  con- 
clusion inconsistent  with  the  other  premiss;  e.g.  in  Barbara  (All 
M  is  P,  All  Si6  M .'.  All  S  is  P);  if  the  conclusion  is  false^  tnen 
Some  8  is  not  P ;  and  All  ^  is  P ;  .'.  Some  S  is  not  M — which 
contradicts  the  original  minor;  and  again^  Some  8  is  not  P,  and 
All  8  ia  M  .'.  Some  M  is  not  P — which  contradicts  the  original 
major ;  but  the  arguments  are  in  the  second  and  third  figures.] 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES   OF   SYLLOGISTIC 
INFERENCE 


When  I  argue  that  because  A^B  and  B=C,  therefore  A  =  C^ 
my  reasoning'  proceeds  upon  the  same  principle  as  when  I  argue 
that  because  X=  F  and  Y—Z^  therefore  X=Z.  This  principle  is 
/  expressed  in  the  familiar  axiom  that  thinfjs  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  an(»ther.  In  the  particular  inference, 
A  =  B,  £=C  .*,  A  =  Cf  I  do  not  deduce  any  concluision  from  that 
axiom,  as  from  a  major  premiss.  It  has  indeed  sometimes  been 
contended  that  the  argument  is  really  syllogistic ;  that  it  should 
be  written 

Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another 
A  and  C  are  things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
A  A  and  C  are  equal  to  one  another  ^ 

But  the  following  considerations  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Firttly,  we  may  appeal  to  an  analogous  argument,  in  which  a  quan- 
titative relation  is  established  between  A  and  C  on  the  ground  of 
the  quantitative  relations  of  both  to  C,  although  the  quantities  are 
none  of  them  equal.  If  A  is  greater  than  B,  and  B  is  greater  than 
C,  A  is  greater  than  C.  Are  wo  to  maintain  tliat  this  inference 
should  properly  be  written 

Things  of  which  one  is  greater  and  the  other  less  than  the 
same  thing  are  greater  the  one  than  the  other 

A  and  C  are  things  of  which  one  is  greater  and  the  other  less 
than  the  same  thing 
.*.  A  and  C  are  greater  the  one  than  the  other 
The  cumbrousness  of  this  would  be  no  reason  for  refusing  to  recog- 
nize it,  if  it  were  correct ;  and  if  the  other  is  correct,  this  must  be. 
Yet  where,  as  in  this  case,  it  requires  some  violence  and  ingenuity 

^  TodbnnterV  Euclid*  for  example,  is  vritten  under  the  impression  that 
this  is  the  right  way  of  stating  such  an  argument. 
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to  hr'mg  a  qnAniitative  inference  into  tbe  form  of  a  syllogism,  it  is 
)t  habitoAHy  done ;  and  since  men  have  been  content  not  to  force 
into  the  form  of  syllogism  the  inference  *  A>B,  B>C  .\  A>C*, 
it  may  be  surmised  that  they  would  not  have  so  dealt  with  the 
inference  '  A^B,  B=C  .\  AsC*^  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
apparent  ease  of  the  transformation.  But  appearances  may  be 
deceptive  ;  it  mui^t  therefore  be  noticed  wc(ww//y,  that  in  the  syllo- 
j^sm  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  latter  inference,  viz. 


I 


Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another 
A  and  C  are  things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
A  and  C  are  equal  to  one  another, 


our  minor  premiss  and  our  minor  term  are  both  faulty.  The  minor 
premiss  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  grounds  of  our  inference  ; 
these  are,  that  A  and  C  are  both  equal  to  B,  and  therefore  the 
major  required  is  '  Things  equal  to  B  are  equal  to  one  another  \ 
And  the  minor  term  '  A  and  C '  is  not  really  a  subject  of  which  we 
demonstrate  an  attribute ;  it  is  two  subjects,  which  are  shown  to 
stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  Tkirdlif  and  chiefly,  the 
fK>-called  major  premisii  is  itself  established  through  the  so-called 
minor  and  its  conclusion.  It  is  because  I  see  that  if  A  and  C  are 
both  equal  to  B,  they  are  equal  to  one  another,  that  I  recognize  the 
truth  of  the  general  principle  or  axiom.  If  I  were  incapable  of 
recognizing  the  validity  of  the  inference  in  the  case  of  the  three 
t]uantities  A,  B,  and  C,  or  X,  1',  and  Z,  I  should  not  be  able  to  re- 
cognize the  truth  of  the  axiom.  The  axiom,  therefore,  is  not  one 
of  the  premisses  from  which  we  reason,  when  we  argue  that  *  A=B 
and  B—C  .*.  A  —  C :  it  is  the  principle  in  accordance  wilk  which  we 
reason.  If  it  were  denied,  the  validity  of  any  particular  inference 
that  conforms  to  it  would  be  denied  also;  its  truth  is  therefore 
involved  in  that  of  the  particular  inferences.  But  a  man  may  see 
tlte  validity  of  the  particular  inference,  without  formulating  tbe 
axiom.  This  would  not  be  so,  if  it  were  really  a  suppressed  major 
premiss,  and  ^  A  and  C*  a  true  minor  term.  In  the  argument  that 
*  Silver  is  a  good  conductor  because  it  is  a  metal ',  every  one  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  implied  that '  All  metals  are  good  conductors  * ;  and 
without  this  premiss,  the  grounds  of  the  inference  are  not  apparent. 
But  no  one  requires  any  further  grounds  for  inferring  '  A=C'^ 
than  are  contained  in  the  premisses  *  A—B  and  B=C\ 
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We  may  therefore  dismiss  the  attempt  to  reduce  this  argument 
to  syllogistic  form,  and  recognize  in  the  axiom  not  a  premiss  bat 
the  principle  or  canon  of  the  argument.  But  the  question  then 
arises^  whether  there  is  similarly  a  principle  or  canon  of  syllogistic 
inference.  Let  as  recall  what  was  shown  in  Chapter  XI,  of  which 
what  has  jnst  been  said  is  only  a  corollary.  We  there  distinguished 
between  an  argument  in  which  a  relation  of  quantity  was  estab- 
lished between  two  termSj  through  their  relation  in  quantity  to 
a  common  third  term  :  and  an  argument  in  which  a  relation  was 
established  between  two  terms  in  the  way  of  subject  and  attribute, 
through  their  relation  in  that  respect  to  a  common  third  term ;  the 
latter  being  syllogism.  Now  the  axiom  *  Things  that  are  equal  to 
-the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another '  is  a  principle  of  inference 
in  the  domain  of  quantity.  It  specifies  no  particular  quantities, 
but  states  that  two  quantities  will  stand  in  a  certain  relation  (of 
equality)  to  one  another,  if  they  stand  in  certain  relatione  (of 
equality)  to  a  third.  May  there  not  be  a  corresponding  principle 
in  syllogistic  inference — one  which  specifics  no  particular  terms,  but 
states  that  two  terms  will  be  related  to  each  other  as  subject  and 
predicate  in  a  certain  way,  if  they  are  so  related  in  certain  ways  to 
a  third  term  ? 

Such  a  principle  has  been  supposed  to  be  furnished  in  the  Dlclum 
de  omni  et  nuih ;  and  a  consideration  of  this,  and  of  other  canons 
which  have  been  proposed  in  its  place,  will  throw  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  the  nature  of  syllogistic  inference^  and  the  difference 
between  its  different  types  or  figures. 

The  phrase  *  Dictum  de  omni  et  nollo'  is  really  a  short  title  by 
which  to  refer  to  a  principle  too  long  to  enumerate  always  in  full ; 
just  as  we  refer  to  statutes  or  papal  bulls  by  their  first  word  or  two. 
The  principle  may  be  expressed  thus — Quod  de  aliquo  omni  praedi- 
catur  [dicitur,  9,  negatur],  praedicatur  [dicitur,  ».  negatur]  etiam 
de  qualil>et  eius  parte  :  What  is  predicated  [stated,  or  denied] 
about  any  whole  is  predicated  [stated,  or  denied]  about  any  part  of 
that  whole,' 


I 


'  I  have  qaot^d  Zabarella's  formulation  of  the  Dictum  dc  Omni,  dt  Quarta 
Figura  St^Uoffi»fni  Liber,  Opfra  Jj&gica,  ColonJae,  1597,  p.  115  A.  The  words 
in  square  bracket*  ore  not  his.  There  are  numerous  variants  of  no  particular 
importance.  Crackenthorpe  (III.  16,  p.  202  in  ed.  of  1G70)  girea  'Quidquid 
affinnatur  («.  negatur)  universaliter  de  aliquo.  idem  affirraatur  (s.  neffatur) 
etiom  de  omni  de  quo  illud  pracdicaUir '.     This  form  eeems  (as  Hansel 
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If  we  take  syllogisms  in  the  first  figure — and  it  is  enough  to 
consider  Barhara  and  Celarent — the  meauiug  of  the  principle  will 

rcmarka  of  Aldrich's)  to  be  more  nearly  a  translation  of  the  passage  in 
Aristotle's  Catefforira  than  of  that  in  hia  Analytics*  The  formula  '  quod  valet 
de  omnibuB  valet  etiain  de  ein^lia*  (the  reference  for  which  I  cannot  now 
find)  treats  the  major  premisH  nakedlj  as  an  ennmerative  judgement ;  the 
same  view  is  implied  in  speaking  of  the  middle  term  as  a  class^  as  e.  g. 
Whately  and  Bain  do. 
The  passa^  in  Aristotle  from  which  the  Dictum  de  Omni  waa  primarily 

derived  is  Anal.  PH.  a.  i.  24**  26-30  tA  i«  tv  SX^  rUai  trtpop  trifnf  koI  to  rarA 
iravToc  KoTTjyopticdat  $ttTtpov  dartpov  TavT6¥  Mtrrtv,  \4y0fnv  if  t6  Kara  wavrot 
KorrryoptitrBatt  orav  fxrffiip  jj  Xafitlv  rap  tov  (•rrotuifitfov  Ktiff  ot  0  irtpov  ov 
Aix^ijtrfTm'  Koi  TO  Kara  fii^cr-Af  oxraurw;  ('That  one  term  should  bo  contained 
in  another  as  in  a  whole  is  the  same  as  for  one  to  be  predicated  of  all 
another.  And  it  is  said  to  be  predicated  of  all  anything,  when  no  part 
[clogical  part]  of  the  subject  can  be  found,  of  which  the  other  term  [the 
predicate]  will  not  be  true;  and  to  be  predicated  of  none^  similarly^). 
Aristotle  is  here  explaining  the  meaning  of  expressions  which  he  is  about 
to  use  in  the  Artalytiea ;  if  mortal  is  predicated  of  animal  or  man  una  miPTot^ 
it  means  that  there  is  no  animal  (e.g.  man)  or  man  (e.g.  Socrates)  who  ia 
not  mortal.  And  no  doubt  that  is  involved  in  the  truth  of  the  unirereal 
proposition ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Aristotle  thought  of  the  universal 
proposition  )i^  no  more  than  an  enumerative  judgement  about  every  species 
(or  individual)  of  which  the  subject-term  can  be  predicated.  The  fact  that 
he  uses  the  formula  t6  pjiaov  i<rr\v  *v  5Xta  rto  it^^ta  as  well  as  to  rrpwroF 
KQTiyyopctrai  KiiTa  rrniTvf  tov  ^liaov  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the  major  to  the 
middle  term  in  Pig.  1  (and  similarly  with  the  relation  of  the  middle  to  the 
minor)  shows  that  he  looked  upon  the  universal  as  a  whole  or  unity,  and 
not  a  mere  collection.  Again  he  says  of  that  iigure,  tl  yap  t^  A  Kara  navr^t 
rot)  B  Jtat  r6  B  Kara  rrnvrAs  tov  F,  afdyxif  to  A  xortt  irui^ur  roir  F  Kfinjyopf'urSnt' 
vpArtpop  71*/}  tiprftat  iroir  t6  Karh  irayrbf  Xiyofity  ('  For  if  ^  is  predicated  of  all 
B,  and  B  of  all  C,  A  must  be  predicated  of  all  C:  for  we  have  already  stated 
what  we  mean  b^  predicating  of  all')  {Anal.  PH.  n.  iv.  25^'  33-4,  87-40^ 
Doubtless  if  it  is  involved  in  saying  '  All  B  \%  A\  that  every  Bv^  A,  and  in 
saying  'All  C  is  B\  that  every  C  is  B,  then  every  C  must  be  A  ;  hut  the 
univenial  proposition  need  still  not  be  viewed  as  a  statement  about 
particutan.  Indeed  if  it  were,  each  particular  C  must  be  already  known  to 
be  A  in  making  the  judgement  'All  C  is  ^  ',  and  therefore  the  if^trt*%ce  that 
all  Cia  ^  would  be  onneces&ary.  Aristotle  himself  points  this  out  in  Anal, 
iW.  a.  i,  and  makes  it  plain  that  in  his  view  the  universal  proposition  was 
not  an  enumerative  judgement  about  known  particulars ;  and  he  hardly  ever 
uses  a  singnliir  term  to  illustnite  the  minor  of  a  syllogism.  And  although 
we  must  a^lmit  that  in  regarding  Fig.  1  as  the  only  periect  figure,  and  in 
exhibiting  the  necessity  of  the  inference  in  Fig.  1  as  he  does  in  the  words 
last  quoted,  Aristotle  lay«  too  much  strcfis  on  toe  aspect  of  extension,  and 
not  enough  on  that  of  necessary  connexion  of  content  within  the  object, 
yet  he  largely  corrects  this  himself  in  his  account  of  demonstration,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  the  essential  meaning  of  the  universal  propo&ition,  and 
what  constituted  the  nerve  of  the  reasoning,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  made 
an  anertion  about  cver3'  particular  falling  under  it. 

There  is  another  passage  in  Aristotle  sometimes  quoted  as  the  source  of 
the  Dictum,  viz.  Cat.  iii.  1"  10  (e.  g.  Mansel's  Afdnch,  p.  85  note  a :  Baldwins 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  PnycMoloffy,  a.  voc.  AnstotU'9  Dictum).  The 
section  runs  as  follows  :  ornv  tnpov  xaff  iHpou  KarriyopffTai  ms  Ksiff  vnoKtifuinnj, 
oaa  Korh  roC  Kartjyopovfiii^v  X<yrroi  irorra  Kai  Karh  ruv  irn'OKCt/MVOv  pri0iia-*TuifOiay 
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[CHil?. 


be  plain.  All  (or  No)  B  is  A,  All  C  is  ^  .'.  All  (or No)  C  is  A.    Here 
it  matters  not  for  what  real  terms  A,  B,  and  C  standj  any  more  than 

AvSpmnot  Korii  rov  rivov  av0pmrov  lumjyopurai^  ro  d<  C^oy  Kara  rov  awBfMKOv' 
oirKovk  KOt  khtA  tov  Ti»^p  avdpunrnv  rarrfyoftriBqrrfrat  ro  C<pov'     6  yap  Tir  tlvi9pmiro9 

Kot  ni'^pwTTnr  t'trrt  Kni  f<poi'  (*  WTion  One  thin^  is  predicated  of  another  as  of 
a  subject  tie  quo,  uH  that  ia  asserted  of  the  predicate  will  be  asserted  of  the 
subject  as  well ;  e.  f?.  man  is  ])redicated  of  a  particular  man  [as  subject  de 
quo],  and  animal  of  nian,  and  therefore  animal  will  be  predicated  also  of  the 
particular  man ').     Taken  apart  from  its  context,  this  sentence  might  seem 
to  be  an  enunciation  of  the  Dictum.  But  its  context  dispels  this  presumption. 
There  is  nothing  about  syllogism  in  the  Categories  at  all.     Aristotle  haa 
been  distinguishing  in  the  previous  chapter  between  different  kinds  of  being 
IS'Ttt).      What  he  says    involves    the    distinctions — to    put    it   into  other 
language — between  the  individual  and  the  universal,  the  concrete  and  the 
abstract.      In  hia  own   language  some  things  xaS^  uttomi/mVou   Xi'^rm,  rV 
vnoKttptv^  fit  ovfityi  «<rrtP:    others  *v  vtroKtipivta  ftiv  itrrt,   koO'  imoxtifuvov  M 
Ai'drpof  Xfyrrai:    others  Kn&*  vjroKfi^*rov  rt    Xtyfrat  «ai  *»  vwoKttpetup  ('aruf: 
others  mV  «v  viroJcr«/i<i^  fffxiV,  o&rt  Kaff  vimKnfiivQv  Xtytroi  (i.e.  BOme  things 
are  predicated  of  a  subject— it  is  their  subject  de  quo — but  do  not  inhere  in 
any  subject;   others  inhere  in  a  subject,  but  are  not  predicated  of  any: 
others  are  both  predicated  of  a  subject  and  inhere  in  a  subject ;    others 
neither  inhere  in  a  subject,  nor  are  predicated  of  any).     Here  it  is  obvious 
that  the  leading  distinction*  is  between  to  taO*  \moK*%pi»uv  XiytirSai  and  t6  tp 
i-KoKtiufif^  <ri*at :  between  being  predicated  of  a  subject,  and  inhering  in  it. 
The  distinction  is  akin  to  that  between  essential  and  accidental  predication. 
Man  is  predicated  of  a  particular  man,  and  animal  of  man  in  taB'  imnKttpivo\\ 
as  the  subject  d«  quo,  because  man  is  what  he  is,  and  animal  what  man  is; 
remove  the  predicate,  and  the  subject  would  not  be  left;  the  predicate  as 
it   were  overspreads  the  whole  subject.      In   the   same  way  fframmar  is 
predicated  of  Friscian's  distinguishing  science,  and  science  of  fframmar  wr 
Ktid*  vwoKupi'mv,  because  grammar  is  what  his  science  was,  and  science  is 
what  grammar  is.     Here  man  is  a  concrete  and  grammar  an  abstract  term ; 
but  either  is  predicated  ic  «ntf'  vnoKfi^Vw  of  its  own  particulars— they  are 
the  subject  fie  quo ;   and  predicates  which  are  of  their  essence,  or  tell  us 
what  they  in   themselves  are.  are  predicated  ias  xaff  vvnKUtUvov  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  grammar  is  found  in  the  soul,  and  colour  in  a  body,  as 
inhering,  iu*»V  wro««^<i-«;  and  if  they  are  predicated  of  the^e  subjects,  we 
are  not  saying  what   the  soul  is,  or  what  a  body  is.  essentially:    these 
attributes   indeed  can  only  exist  in  a  subject   (and  therefore  Aristotle 
explains  rh  t¥  xnroKfip^v^  or  the  inherent  as  &  <■•  rtvi  pjj  iit  pipov  vvapyov 
tihvvarov  x«p'«  **»«*  '"">'  ^*'  V  *'<rriv — '  what  being  in  a  particuUr  not  as  a  part 
of  it  cannot  exist  separate  from  that  in  which  it  is '),  but  their  removal  does 
not  involve  the  disappearance  of  the  subject  of  which  they  are  predicated. 
The  grammatical  science  of  Priscian  therefore,  though  there  is  no  subject 
of  which  it  is  predicable  as  de  quo.  wc  xnff  vnoKtipgvov  (for  it  is  a  particular 
instance  of  that  attribute,  or  universal),  yet  exists  rV  imoKfiptv^,  as  an 
attribute  in  his  'soul';  but  Priscian  himself  is  neither  predicable  of  any 
subject  wr  Kaff  viroKfipfvov  (being  a  concrete  individual)^  nor  (for  the  same 
reason)  does  he  inhere  or  exist  in  anything  further. 

Havinir  said  this,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  add  the  sentence  quoted  at  the 
head  of  the  last  paragraph  ;  which  must  clearly  be  interpreted  with  reference 
to  the  distinctionn  which  he  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time ;  and  the  point 
seems  to  be  this.  There  are  things  which  we  might  hesitate  about  placing 
in  either  of  the  four  classes  which  Aristotle  has  discriminated.  Tney  are 
what  we  should   call   generic   concrete  terms,   like  animal.     These  arQ 
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is  the  axiom  it  mattered  what  real  quantities  were  intended.  What- 
ever they  are,  suppose  that  A  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  B^  it 
can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  each  particular  subject,  C  or  any  other, 
included  in  B,  HerCj  according  to  a  tradition  which  has  been 
strong,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  syllogistic  inference.  In 
is  Dictum  is  nakedly  displayed  what  is  the  nerve  of  our  reasoning, 
Whenever  we  syllogize  in  the  concrete.  It  is  the  assurance  that  A 
is  true  of  all  B^  which  satisfies  us  that  it  is  true  of  this  7J,  viz.  of 


primarily  predicated    not   of  the   individual— e.g.   the   individual   man 

Soorates — but  of  the  spccios  tnan  \  we  flay  that  a  man  is  an  animal,  not  that 
Socrates  is  an  animal.  Now  man  is  not  the  imoKtit^vov^  but  Xf><rat  xud* 
vwQUftfUvQv;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  primarily  said  oX  aninwl  that  it  Knff 
imoKufuyov  Xryrroi.  Yet  we  cannot  treat  it  like  a  generic  abstract  term 
such  as  science^  and  eay  that  it  attaches  to  man  w  Kn&  imoMi}xiinv  and  to 
Socrates  wc  rV  irjToKfuxtvto.  Still  less  can  we  treat  it  like  the  concrete 
individual,  and  Bay  that  it  neither  «V  'vnoMt^vt^  itrri  nor  Kaff  vsaKti^vov 
Xiytrm.  But  we  need  not  erect  a  new  clans  of  things  which  Kara  Karrfynpov^Ufttv 
Xc'yrrat ;  for  in  cases  like  this,  where  that  of  which  anything  is  predicated  i« 
in  turn  predicated  of  something  else  wr  Kaff  iJirocii/^cvKv,  that  thing  is  itself 
predicated  wr  Kaff  imoKtuiivov  oi  the  eanie  subject.  Animal  therefore,  no  less 
than  mnn.  k.q6*  imottfintvou  Xiytrat^  though  predicated  usually  of  mtm  or 
honm,  and  not  of  Socmten  or  Bucephalutt.  The  case  would  be  different,  if 
that  of  wluch  anything  were  predicated  inhered  in  something  else  wr  iv 
vtroiutfu'iK^:  we  could  not  then  predicate  it  of  the  subject,  as  we  predicate 
it  of  what  inheres  in  the  subject.  Science  may  be  predicated  of  fframmat; 
and  fframnutr  was  something  inherent  in  the  soul  of  rriscixin ;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  the  soul  of  Priscian  was  a  science,  like  the  grammar  in  it.  ScieHce^ 
however,  is  provided  for  already  in  Aristotle's  list,  as  something  which  «catf* 
vnoKftfAtinv  rf  Xfv<rac  xal  <V  vnoKtifi€iiw  t'oriV  :  and  animal  and  its  congeners 
are  no  less  provided  for.  if  we  realize  that,  though  predicated  primarily  of 
predicates,  tne^  are  ultimately  and  really  predicated  of  the  subjects  of  these. 
The  section  is  therefore  far  from  enunciating  the  Dictum  de  omni  et  hmIIo. 
The  vwuKil^tvov  is  the  concrete  individual,  and  not  a  minor  term  (though  it 
is  true  that  it  might  be  also  a  particular  instance  of  an  attribute).  The 
transference  of  a  predicate  A  from  B  to  C  is  considered  only  in  the  case 
where  A  is  predicated  of  B^  and  B  of  C,  wc  Ka6'  \moittt.^i¥ov :  but  the  Dictum 
is  innocent  of  any  such  restriction.  If  Priscian  was  a  grammarian,  and  a 
grammarian  is  scientific,  Priscian  was  scientific ;    but  here  in  the  minor 

riremiss  it  is  not  true  that  trtpov  ku^  iripov  JuiTT^^ftrut  wr  ko^'  inroKCi/upov. 
f  Priscian  was  a  man,  and  All  men  are  jealous,  Priscian  was  jealous  ;  but 
here  jealous^  in  relation  to  man^  is  not  one  of  those  things  oa-u  kotu  tov 
iuinjyfujovfuvov  KiytTtii ;  m«H  is  that,  «v  w  iariv.  Now  the  Dictum  covers 
these  syllogisms  no  less  than  the  syllogism  '  All  men  are  animals,  Socrates 
is  a  man  .*.  Socrates  is  an  animal ' — if  indeed  Aristotle  would  have  called 
any  of  them  syllogisms  (cf  irt/Vii.  p.  29(3).  But  the  remark  which  we  are 
considering  cannot  cover  the  first  two,  nor  could  Aristotle  have  thought  of 
it  for  a  moment  as  covering  them  ;  the  difference  between  accidental  and 
essential  predication  wa6  much  too  prominent  in  his  uiind.  There  is  there- 
fore no  ffround  for  saying  that  this  passage  enunciates  the  Dictum ;  whether 
he  would  have  accepted  the  Dictum  as  a  correct  expression  of  the  principle 
of  syllogistic  inference  is  another  question,  to  which  the  answer  depends 
jry  much  on  how  we  interpret  the  Dictum. 
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C*,  the  ImsiDess  of  reduction  is  to  bring  imperfect  syllogisms  into 
a  form,  in  which  we  can  see  at  once  that  the  principle  applies  to 
them  ;  and  the  title  of  the  first  to  be  the  perfect  figure  lies  in  its 
admitting  of  the  application  of  the  Dictum  <h  omni  el  nullo. 

There  are  several  objections  urged  against  the  claims  of  this 
formula.  In  the  first  place»  it  suggests  the  'nominalist'  doctrine 
oxpressed  by  Hobbes,  when  he  Baid  that  reasoning  is  but  the  right 
ordering  of  names  in  our  affirmations.  It  suggests  that  our  ground 
for  affirming  or  denying  that  C  is  ^  lies  in  the  fact  that  A  is  taidoi 
all,  or  no,  ff,  and  B  is  ttaid  of  C.  Clearly  it  is  because  we  believe 
that  B  is  Aj  and  C  is  B — not  because  B  is  called  A,  and  C  t>  called 
B — that  we  aspert  the  conclusion.  However,  this  nominalist  inter- 
pretation of  the  Dictum  is  not  necessary;  it  is  not  as  thus  interpreted 
that  it  will  be  here  discussed  ;  and  therefore  this  objection  may  be 
dismissed. 

It  may  be  said  secondly,  that  if  the  reduction  of  the  other  figures 
to  the  first  is  not  necessary,  i.e.  if  the  true  character  o£  our  reason- 
ing in  them  is  not  more  clearly  displayfd  in  the  first  figure,  the 
Dictum  is  not  the  principle  of  all  syllogistic  inference.  In  claiming 
to  be  that,  it  denies  any  essential  difference  between  the  different 
figures ;  and  those  who  think  them  essentially  different  are  so  far 
bound  to  question  the  analysis  of  syllogistic  inference  which  the 
Dictum  implies.  This  is  quite  true  ;  but  we  can  hardly  discuss 
the  relation  of  the  different  figures,  until  we  have  settled  whether  the 
Dictum  expresses  correctly  the  nature  of  our  rpasoninj?  in  the  first. 

We  come  therefore  to  what  is  the  main  criticism  which  has  been 
urged  against  the  Dictum,  and  against  all  syllogistic  inference,  if 
it  be  supposed  that  the  Dictum  is  a  true  analysis  of  its  nature.  It 
is  said  that  a  syllogism  would,  on  this  showing,  be  a  pel'Uio  prineipii. 
By  pefifio  principH,  or  heoging  the  qne»i\on^  as  it  is  called  ia 
English,  is  meant  assuming  in  one  of  your  premisses  what  you  have 
to  prove.  Of  course,  the  premisses  must  implicitly  contain  the 
conclusion ;  otherwise  you  would  have  no  right  to  draw  it  from 
them,  and  could  deny  it,  while  admitting  them  :  this  much  is 
true  of  every  kind  of  cogent  inference,  whether  syllogistic  or  not, 
though  it  has  been  sometimes  treated  as  a  peculiarity  of  syllogism 
by  persons  who  thought  they  could  find  other  kinds  of  inference  not 
obnoxious  to  it.  But  you  do  not  beg  the  conclusion  in  the  premisses, 
except  where  the  conclusion  ia  necessaiy  to  establish  one  or  other  of 
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the  premiflses.  For  example,  I  may  know  that  treason  is  a  capital 
offence;  and  the  law  might  make  it  treasonable  to  publish  libels 
against  the  fiovereig^i ;  and  in  that  case,  from  the  premisses.  All 
iteason  i*  a  capital  offencty  To  libel  the  sovereign  is  treasoUf  I  could 
infer  that  To  libel  the  aovereign  ia  a  capital  offence.  In  this  argument| 
tliere  is  no  petitio  principii  \  I  can  learn  the  truth  of  both  premisses 
by  consulting  the  statute-book,  and  do  not  need  to  be  aware  that  it 
is  a  capital  offence  to  libel  the  sovereign,  in  order  to  know  either  of 
the  premisses  from  which  that  conclusion  is  deduced.  But  the  case 
is  different  in  such  a  syllogism  as  that  All  ruminants  part  the  hoof, 
and  The  deer  ie  a  ruminant  .*.  The  deer  /yarts  the  hoof.  I  have  no 
means  here  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  major  premiss,  except  by 
an  inspection  of  the  various  species  of  ruminant  animals;  and  until 
I  know  that  the  deer  parts  the  hoof,  I  do  not  know  that  all  rumi- 
nants do  so.  My  belief  in  the  constancy  of  structural  types  in  nature 
may  lead  me  to  expect  that  a  rule  of  that  kind,  found  to  hold  good 
in  all  the  species  which  I  have  examined,  holds  good  universally; 
but  this  presumption,  so  long  as  it  rests  merely  on  the  examiBation 
of  instances,  is  not  conclusive ;  I  should  not  accept  the  conclusion 
merely  on  the  strength  of  the  premisses,  but  should  seek  to  confirm 
it  by  an  examination  of  the  hoof  of  the  deer  ;  the  case  of  the  deer 
therefore  is  necessary  to  establish  the  rule. 

Now  it  has  been  alleged  that  all  syllogism  is  a  petitio  principii  ^ ; 
and  the  allegation  has  gained  colour  from  the  Lieium  de  omni  ei 
nulio,  '  That  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  whole  may  be 
affirmed  or  denied  of  anything  contained  within  that  whole.'  What 
do  we  mean  by  a  whole  here?  If  it  is  a  class  or  collection,  if  the 
major  premiss  is  to  be  understood  in  extension,  then  it  can  liardly 
be  denied  that  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  conclusion.  If  in 
the  proposition  All  B  is  A,l  mean  not  that  £  as  such  is  A,  but  that 
all  the  B*M  are  A,  I  must  certainly  have  examined  the  case  of  C  (if 
that  is  one  of  them)  before  making  the  assertion ;  and  therefore 
the  major  premiss^  All  B  k  A,  rests  {inter  alia)  on  the  present 
conclusion,  C  is  A,  According  to  this  view,  the  major  premiss  of 
a  syllogism  is  (at  least  in  most  cases  ^)  a  statement  of  fact  about  the 


*  Cf.,  e.  g.»  MilPa  Itogic^  II.  o.  iii.  MiU'e  own  way  of  aroiding  the  charge  is 
not  very  BUCoessAil. 

^  ^liore  genenU  rules  arc  made  by  men,  as  in  the  case  of  laws,  wu  can  of 
course  know  them,  in  advance  of  any  knowLetige  about  the  particular  acts 
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'whole  of  ft  number  of  particalars ;  it  is  really  an  enumerative,  and 
not  a  true  universal,  judgement,^  We  make  it,  not  because  of  any 
insight  that  we  have  into  the  nature  of  the  predicates  B  and  A,  and 
into  the  necessity  of  their  connexion  :  but  simply  because  we  have 
examined  everything  in  which  B  is  found,  and  satisfied  ourselves 
that  A  is  equally  present  in  all  of  them. 

There  is  indeed  another  sense  in  which  the  major  premiss  may  be 
understood,  and  one  in  which  it  no  longer  makes  an  assertion  about 
the  whole  of  a  number  of  particulars.  If  I  say  that  all  gold  is 
yelloWj  I  need  not  mean  to  assert  that  every  piece  of  metal,  which  by 
other  qualities  I  should  identify  as  gold,  is  also  yellow — a  statement 
for  which  I  certainly  cannot  claim  the  warrant  of  direct  experience. 
I  may  mean  that  a  yellow  colour  is  one  of  the  qualities  on  the  ground 
of  which  1  call  a  substance  gold;  or,  in  Locke's  language,  that  it  is 
included  in  the  nominal  e4sence  of  gold.  By  a  nominal  essence, 
Locke  means  what  J.  S.  Mill  called  the  connotation  of  a  name — 
those  attributes  which  are  implied  to  belong  to  any  subject,  when 
we  call  it  by  some  general  name.  We  may  collect  togetlier  in  our 
thought  any  set  of  attributes  we  like,  and  give  a  name  to  the 
assemblage  of  them  ;  and  then  it  will,  of  course,  be  true  to  say  that 
anything  called  by  the  name,  if  rightly  calM  by  itj  possesses  any  of 
the  attributes  included  in  the  signification  of  the  name.  The  general 
proposition  ceases,  in  that  case,  to  be  enumerative ;  but  it  does  not 
become  really  universal.  It  becomes  a  verbal  proposition.  Gold  is 
yellow,  because  we  do  not  choose  to  call  anything  gold  which  is  not 
yellow  ;  but  we  are  not  asserting  that  there  is  any  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  other  attributes  for  which  a  parcel  of  matter  is 
judged  to  be  gold,  and  this  of  yellowness.  Given  such  and  such 
attributes,  we  call  it  gold ;  and  therefore  gold  has  all  these.  Let 
any  one  of  them  be  wanting,  and  we  should  not  call  it  gold ;  there- 
fore that  is  not  gold  which  is  not  yellow ;  but  there  may  be  a  parcel 
of  matter,  for  all  that  we  mean  to  affirm,  which  has  all  the  other 
qualities  of  gold,  but  is  of  the  colour  of  silver.^ 

or  events  to  which  they  refer.  Such  sjllogimns,  therefore,  aa  that  al>out 
libelling  the  sovereign,  ^iven  in  the  last  paragraph,  can  in  no  case  he 
alleged  to  beg  the  question.  If  any  other  authontj  (such  as  revelation) 
acquaints  ub  with  general  mles,  they  will  serve  aa  major  premisses  of 
equally  unexceptionable  syllogiBmB.  All  other  general  propoBitions  have, 
by  the  extremer  critics,  been  interpreted  in  the  way  mentioned  in  the  text. 

'  For  this  distinction',  cf.  nipni,  p.  158. 

*  Cf.  Locke's  Emu)/,  III.  vi.  §^  6, 19,  and  also  pp.  78  «g.,  t^tpra^  on  Definition. 
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Locke  did  not  suppose  that  the  ordinary'  maOj  who  rays  that 
gold  is  yellow,  means  only  to  assert  that  yellowness  is  one  of  the 
attrihutes  incladed  by  him  and  others  in  the  nominal  essence  (or 
connotation)  of  the  word  gold.  But  he  thought  that  the  ordinary 
man  would  find  it  hard  to  say  what  precisely  he  did  mean ;  and 
anyhow,  that  this  was  all  that  the  evidence^  and  the  means  of 
knowledge  open  to  us,  justified  him  in  meaning.  It  is  not  our 
present  business  to  discuss  this ;  we  have  not  to  ask  how  many  of 
the  general  propositions  enunciated  in  the  sciences  have  any  right 
to  be  regarded  as  really  universal  propositions,  nor  what  means  there ' 
are  (if  any)  of  proving  universal  propositions  about  such  matters  of 
fact.  We  are  concerned  with  the  theory  of  syllogism,  and  the 
allegation  that  it  begs  the  question.  We  found  that  if  the  major 
premiss  be  interpreted  in  extension  as  an  enumerative  judgement, 
the  charge  is  true ;  and  that  the  Dictum  de  ontni  el  nuHo  at  least 
lends  colour  to  such  an  interpretation.  We  have  now  seen  that 
there  is  another  interpretation,  according  to  which  the  major 
premiss  becomes  a  verbal  proposition.  On  this  view,  its  general 
truth  does  not  depend  on  an  examination  of  all  the  instances 
included  under  the  subject  of  it,  and  may  therefore  be  known 
antecedently  to  such  an  examination.  It  depends,  however,  on  an 
arbitrary  convention  about  the  meaning  of  names ;  the  syllogism  too 
will  still  be  a  petitio  jytiHcipii,  though  not  in  the  way  which  the 
Dicium  de  omni  et  nullo  suggests.  For  though  the  major  premiss  will 
no  longer  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  conclusion,  the  minor  will  do 
80.  If  nothing  is  to  be  called  gold  unless  it  is  yellow,  I  cannot  tell 
that  the  substance,  in  which  I  have  fffund  the  other  qualities 
which  the  name  implies,  is  gold,  unless  I  have  first  seen  that  it  is 
yellow.  Of  course,  colour  being  the  most  obvious  of  the  properties 
of  a  substance,  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  be  in  the  position  of  inferring 
the  colour  of  a  substance  from  its  name ;  but  the  argument  is  the 
same  as  if  I  took  some  unobvious  quality,  like  solubility  in  aqua 
regia.  If  that  is  part  of  the  nominal  essence  of  gold,  then  I  cannot 
tell  that  a  particular  parcel  of  matter  with  the  familiar  weight  and 
colour  of  gold  is  gold,  until  I  know  that  it  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia. 
I  do  not  therefore  infer  its  solubility  from  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
gold,  but  I  call  it  gold  because  I  know  it  to  be  thus  soluble.* 

*  It  will  DOW  be  seen  why  a  syllogism  was  explained  to  beg  the  quefttion, 
if  it  presupposed  the  conclusion  not  in  the  premisees  together,  but  in 
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We  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  view  that  a  general  proposition 
asserts  the  meaning  of  a  name,  nor  on  the  consequences,  fatal 
enough,  which  this  view  would  entail  on  the  syllogism.  Reasoning 
is  not  a  mere  process  of  interpreting  names  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
principle  of  syllogistic  inference^  that  whatever  a  name  means  may 
be  affirmed  of  the  suhjects  called  by  it.  In  considering  the  charge 
that  the  syllogism  is  a  pelilio  principiiy  it  was  necessary  to  notice 
the  view  which  makes  the  petitio  lie  in  the  minor  premiss,  as  well 

that  which  makes  it  lie  in  the  major.  We  must  now  return 
^o  the  latter,  aud  to  the  Dictum  which  is  supjMjsed  to  counte- 
nance it. 

We  saw  that  the  crucial  question  here  concerned  the  nature  of 
the  major  premiss;  is  it  universal,  or  merely  enumerative?  ia  it 
bai»ed  on  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  or  on  the  connexion  of 
nniversals?  If  it  lb  enumerative,  and  rests  on  a  previous  review 
of  all  the  particulars  included  in  the  middle  term,  the  charge  of 
petUio  is  sustained.  We  should  then  accept  the  Dictum  de  ot/mi  ei 
nulio  as  the  general  principle  of  syllogism,  the  '  whole'  of  which  it 
speaks  being  understood  as  a  whole  of  extension,  a  collection  or 
class;  but  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  speak  of  syllogistic 
inftitence. 

Now  Aristotle,  who  thought  syllogism  to  be  the  tj-pe  of  all 
demonsiratiau,  could  not  possibly  have  understood  the  major  premiss 
in  this  way.'  He  thought  that,  although  we  might  know  as  a  fact 
that  if^s  A,  yet  we  did  not  understand  it,  without  seeing  that  it 
mititC  be  80 ;  and  to  see  that  it  must  be  so  is  to  see  that  in  it  which 
makes  it  so — to  see  that  it  is  A  in  virtue  of  B.  B  is  a.  middle  term, 
because  it  really  mediates  between  C  and  A;  it  performs  for  Cihe 
office  of  making  it  A,  and  is  tAe  reason  wAy  C  u  A,  not  merely  iA^ 
fi'ason  why  we  know  C  to  he  A> 

We  have  already,  in  discussing  the  modality  of  judgements,  met 
with  this  distinction  between  the  reason  for  a  iMft^  being  so  and  so, 
and  the  reason  for  our  knowing  it  to  be  so — between  the  ratio  etitendi 
and  the  ratio  coffHOJtcemii.  When  I  say  that  wheat  is  nourishing, 
because  it  contains  nitrogen  aud  carbon  in  certain  proportions,  I  give 


I 


either  of  them   singly  ;   alt  ayllof^sma  in  a  eeiise   presuppose  it  iu  the 

premiMi'6  taken  to^j^ether  (though  they  do  not  presupiwse  a  knowledge  of  it). 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  Posterior  Anaiytics  must  in  this  respect  be  taken  as 

overriding  the  more  formal  and  external  treatment  of  syllogism  in  thafVior. 
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the  reason  for  its  being  nourishing :  it  is  this  constitufcion  which 
makes  it  so.  When  I  say  that  Mellin's  Food  is  nourishing  because 
Baby  grows  fat  on  it,  I  do  not  give  the  reason  for  its  being  nourish- 
ingj  but  only  the  reason  for  my  saying  it  is  so :  it  is  not  Baby's 
condition  which  makes  it  nourishing,  but  its  nourishing  properties 
which  produce  Baby's  condition.  The  physical  sciences  always  look 
for  rtxtwfte9  tuendiy  so  far  as  possible ;  though  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
what  is,  in  many  ways,  the  most  perfect  of  the  sciences,  viz.  Mathe- 
matics, we  reason  very  largely  from  rationed  eognotceudi,  H  A=£, 
and  B~C,  then  A=C;  but  it  is  not  leeatae  A  and  C  are  both 
equal  to  B^  that  they  are  equal  to  one  another,  though  that  is  how 
I  may  come  to  know  of  their  equality.  The  reason  why  they  are 
equal  is  that  they  contain  the  same  number  of  identical  units.  ^ 

It  is  not  all  syllogisms,  in  which  the  middle  term  gives  the 
reason  why  the  major  belongs  to  the  minor.  It  does  so  only  in 
the  first  figure,  and  not  always  there.  Because  a  syllogism  falb 
into  the  first  figure,  whenever  the  middle  term  really  is  a  ratio 
f4*endi,  Aristotle  called  it  the  scientific  figure,  a\Ti^a  i.Tinrrq\ioviK6v,^ 
Why  are  modest  men  grateful  ?  Because  they  think  lightly  of  their 
own  deserts.  This  implies  a  syllogism  in  Barbara.  All  who  think 
lightly  of  their  own  deserts  are  grateful,  and  modest  men  think 
lightly  of  tlieir  own  deserts.  But  if  I  try  to  establish  the  conclusion 
by  an  appeal  to  instances,  pointing  out  that  Simon  Lee  and  Tom 
Pinch,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  were  modest,  and  were  grateful, 
I  am  giving  not  a  reason  why  the  modest  are  grateful,  but  reasons 
which  lead  me  to  judge  them  to  be  so;  and  my  syllogism  falls 
into  the  third  figure,  not  the  first :  These  men  were  grateful,  and 
these  men  were  modest,  therefore  modest  men  are  (or  at  least  they 
may  be)  grateful. 

The  first  figure  is  scientific,  because  a  syllogism  which  makes 
you  know  why  C'l^  A  falls  into  that  figure ;  but  the  middle  term  in 
the  first  figure  nefd  not  be  a  ratio  cg»endi.  Parallel  rays  of  light 
proceed  from  objects  at  a  vast  distance ;  the  sun's  rays  are  parallel; 
therefore  they  proceed  from  an  object  at  a  vast  distance.  Here 
my  syllogism  is  again  in  Barbara ;  but  the  distance  of  the  sun  is 
not  due  to  its  rays  (at  the  earth)  being  (so  far  as  we  can  detect) 

*  But  we  cannot  give  thi«  reaiion  for  the  equality  of  the  unitR. 

*  Anal.  Post.  a.  xiv.  79*  17,  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  bj  no  means  nil  of 
it  true. 
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parallel :  their  being  parallel  is  due  to  the  distance  of  the  snn  from 
the  earth.  Nevertheless,  the  syllogisms  in  which  the  middle  term 
does  account  for  the  conclusion  are  enough  to  show  that  syllogism 
is  not  essentially  a  process  of  inferring  about  a  particular  member 
of  a  class  what  we  have  found  to  be  true  of  the  whole  class.  The 
importance  of  the  scientiiic,  or  demonstrative,  syllogism  in  this 
connexion,  is  that  it  most  effectually  disposes  of  this  analysis  of 
syllogistic  inference.  It  shows  that  there  are  syllogisms  which 
cannot  possibly  be  brought  under  the  Dictum  de  omni  el  nullo,  thus 
interpreted.  We  shall,  however,  find  that  even  where  the  middle 
term  is  not  the  cause  of  the  conclusion,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  ratio 
esiendij  the  Dictum  thus  interpreted  does  not  give  a  true  account  of 
the  nerve  of  our  reasoning. 

For  the  central  idea  of  syllogism  is  that  it  works  through  concepts^ 
or  nniversals.  The  major  premiss  asserts,  not  the  presence  of  A  in 
every  B  (and  therefore  iu  V,  among  them),  but  the  connexion  of  A 
as  such  with  B  as  such  ^ :  hence  wherever  we  find  B,  we  must  find 
A;  if  we  know,  or  can  show,  that  C  ib  B,  then  eo  ipio  it  is  A, 
B  is  one  things  present  in  many ;  an  attribute  that  is  the  same  in 
the  various  subjects  in  which  it  occurs^  and  therefore  involves 
in  every  case  what  it  involves  in  any.  How  we  are  to  discover 
what  B  involves  is  a  problem  of  Induction,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  that  term.  Eut  if  we  know  it,  and  if  we  know  or  discover  in 
a  subject  C  that  the  condition  B  is  present,  we  know  and  conclude 
that  C  is  A,  Where  B  is  only  something  from  which  we  can  infer 
A,  as  we  infer  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  its  rays  being  parallel, 
B  is  still  an  universal,  tv  eri  TtoKKCtv.  an  attribute  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  we  take  as  a  sure  indication  of  another  attribute, 
and  which  we  look  on  as  the  same  in  the  various  instances  of  its 
existence.  There  could  be  no  syllogism  if  the  major  premiss  really 
made  an  enumerative  statement  about  a  number  of  particulars ;  the 
most  that  we  could  say  of  the  major  premiss  then  would  be  what 
Mill  says  of  it,  that  it  is  a  note  or  memorandum  to  which  we 
subsequently  refer  in  order  to  refresh  our  memory  and  save  the 
trouble  of  repeating  our  observations :  as  if  a  man  intending  tci 
dispose  of  part  of  his  library  were  to  put  the  vulumes,  which  he  did 


'  Or  the  ezclunon  of  ^  ai  such  from  B  aa  such,  if  the  syllogitm  is 
negative. 
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not  consider  worth  keeping,  all  in  one  bookcase ;  he  might  then 
infer  tliat  any  particular  volume  in  that  bookcase  was  not  worth 
keeping,  merely  because  he  liacl  made  a  mental  note  to  that  effect 
about  them  all,  and  without  looking  at  the  volume  again. 

The  perception  that  the  middle  term  is  not  a  class  but  a  character, 
universal  and  not  a  sum  of  particulars,  has  led  to  the  formulation 
of  a  principle  intended  to  express  this  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
Blctnm  dc  omni  el  nulla  does;   of  which  it  has  already  been  said 
that  it  at  least  lends  itself  to  an  erroneous  view  of  the  major 
premiss,  as  an  enumerative  proposition,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
always  so  intended.     The  principle  is  this — Noia  uolae  €$t  nota  rei\ 
ipHut  (and   for  the  n^^tive,  Repugnan*  notae  rtpugnai  tei  ipti) : ' 
i.e.  what  qualifies  an  attribute  qualifies  the  thing  possessing  it. 
Certain  objections  may  be  made  to  this  formula  also.     It  suggests 
that  the  minor  term   is  always  concrete,  and  that  the  syllogism 
refers  to  a  concrete  subject  (re9  ipua)  what  in  the  major  premiss  is 
stated  to  characterize  its  predicates.     It  speaks  also  as  if  one  attri- 
bute were  conceived  to  qualify  another  in  the  same  way  as  an 
attribute  qualifies  a  concrete  subject.    And  the  conception  of  a  mark 
or  nofa  is  no  improvement  on  that  of  attribute.*     We  need  not 
interpret  it  as  a  purely  external  sign,  related  to  what  it  signifies 
as  a  word  to  its  meaning  or  a  letter  to  a  sound.     The  '  notes  '  of 
a  thing  are  its  characteristics,  as  Cardinal  Newman  spoke  of  the 
notes  of  the  Church ;  they  are  not  the  mere  indications  by  which 
we  judge  what  object  is  present,  but  themselves  contribute  to  make 
it  the  object  that  it  is.     Yet  the  nature  of  a  thing  is  no  less  ill 
conceived  as  an  assemblage  of  marks  than  as  a  bundle  of  attributes. 
Tlie  notes   of  the  Church  would   not  exhaust  the  notion  of  the 
Church ;   the  marks  of  a  disease,  though  elements  and  features 
of  it,  would  not  give  a  complete  conception  of  what  the  discafic  is. 
There  are  predicates  of  a  thing  which  include  too  much  of  its 
nature  to  be  called  marks  of  it.     Nevertheless  this  formula  has 
the  great  advantage  that  it  does  prevent  our  regarding  the  middle 
term  as  a  class  which  includes  the  minor  in  its  extension.' 


*  Cf.Hpjfel's  Z*j7(>.§ie.'>.  E.T.,p.  296:  'There  ia  no  more  strikinp mark  of 
the  fonDulisn)  and  decay  of  Lofpc  than  the  favourite  category  of  the  "mark".* 

'  J.  S.  Mill  (Loyic^  II.  ii.  4  and  note)  iitrungelj  mi^interprt'ta  the  muxim 
Xota  notae  f$i  nota  tti  iptiuif.  He  understands  by  reg  ipua  the  major  t«rm, 
and  by  nota  the  minor ;  so  that  the  whole,  instead  of  meaning  that  what 
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Kant  said  of  the  eyllogism  that  it  subsumed  a  cognition  (i.e.  a 
eubject  of  knowledge)  under  the  condition  of  a  rule,  and  thus 
determined  it  by  the  predicate  of  the  rule.*  The  rule  is  g-iven 
in  the  major  premiss,  which  connects  a  predicate  (the  major)  with 
a  condition  (the  middle  term) :  the  minor  premiss  asserts  the  fulEl- 
ment  of  this  condition  in  its  subject;  and  in  the  conclusion  we 
determine  the  subject  by  the  predicate  which  the  rule,  in  the  major 
premiss^  connected  with  this  condition.  This  analysis  brings  out 
the  essential  nature  of  the  major  premiss,  as  a  rule  connecting 
a  predicate  with  a  condition  universallyj.not  an  assertion  that  thej 
predicate  is  found  in  the  whole  of  a  clafis.  It  also  applies  equally' 
where  the  middle  term  is,  and  where  it  is  not,  the  ra/io  fs/tcmli 
of  the  major.  And  it  is  free  from  the  objections  just  urged 
against  Nofa  notae}  If  we  were  to  frame  from  it  a  '  canon ' 
parallel  to  this  and  to  the  Dictum  de  omni  ei  nuilo,  it  would  run 
somewhat  thus  :  Whatever  saiUJit^  the  condithn  of  a  rulefalU  under 
the  rttU,  If  B  is  the  condition  of  the  rule  of  being  A,  whatever 
it  B — for  example,  C — will  fall  under  the  rule  of  being  A.  We 
may  perhaps  accept  this  as  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
reasoning  employed  in  syllogisms  of  the  first  figure.  We  need  not 
deny  that  the  Dictum  de  omni  ei  nutio^  if  rightly  interpreted,  is  free 
from  the  offences  charged  a^inst  it.     If  the  omne  be  understood 


qualifies  an  attribute  qualtfiee  the  subject  of  it,  codiab  to  mean  that  what 
indicates  the  presence  of  an  attribute  indicates  what  the  latter  indicates. 
He  naturally  gets  into  fir^cat  difficulties  where  the  minor  term  is  singular. 
We  mav  treat  the  attributea  of  man  as  a  mark  or  indication  of  moilalitj 
(tbongh  this  ia  rather  like  sayine  that  a  bottle  of  Liebig'a  Extract  ia  a  mark 
of  the  presence  of  a  certain  familiur  signatnre) ;  but  we  cannot  treat  Socrates 
as  a  mark  or  iudicution  of  the  attributes  of  man.  Therefore  in  the  Byllogisma 
All  men  are  mortal,  AH  friiiys  one  men  (or  Socratett  i>  a  man)  .'.  Afl  kings  art 
for  Socrate9  i»  mortal,  while  the  minor  premiss  of  the  former  is  paraphrased 
The  attributes  of  n  king  tttt  a  mailc  of  the  attributes  of  man,  that  of  the  latter 
runa  Socrates  has  tlte  attributes  of  man.  This  is  a  rather  desperate  shift. 
But  res  iftna  never  meant  the  major  term,  the  most  general  or  abstriU't  term 
in  the  syllogism ;  and  the  whole  intf^rpretation,  which  neceantaies  a  meaanre 
BO  violent,  is  impossible.  The  formula  is  really  an  abridged  equivalent  of 
the  passage  in  Ar.  Cat  1^  10-12,  quoted  p.  275,  n.  1,  supra. 

'  Krit.d.  r.  Vem.,  Transcendental  Dialect,  Jntrod.II.  U.(p.215.Meiklejohn*8 
Translation*.  ''- 

•  Kant  himself  applied  thia  analysis  to  hypothetical  and  disjunctive 
arguments  also.  In  a  later  chapter,  these  are  more  strongly  distinguished 
from  *  categorical '  syUogisma  than  be  allows.  But  this  Dee<l  not  prevent  the 
acceptance  of  his  analysjH.  A  statf-ment  may  correctly  express  the  nature 
of  syllogistic  inference,  even  when  some  arguments,  which  are  not  strictly 
•yUogistic,  are  also  alleged  to  fall  under  it. 
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an  unity  present  in  many  instances — a  whole  of  intension^  not 
a  whole  of  extension — then  the  principle  will  serve.  Bat  the  other 
puts  more  clearly  the  nerve  of  the  inference.  And  it  applies  to  all 
syllogisms  in  the  first  figure,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  middle 
term  :  whether  it  be  a  mere  sign  of  the  major  term,  as  if  we  said 
that  '  All  men  with  large  hands  and  small  eyes  are  choleric ' — 
where  the  connexion  of  the  prwlioate  with  its  condition,  though 
pted  de facto ^  is  one  for  which  we  can  see  no  necessity:  or 
whether  it  give,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  reason  and  the  explanation 
of  the  major,  e.g.  in  such  premisses  as  that  'All  trees  fertilized  by 
the  wind  blofisom  before  their  leaves  are  out ',  or  that '  Men  success- 
ful in  a  work  that  gives  full  play  to  all  their  faculties  are  happy  ^ 
Whatever  our  particular  syllogism  is,  we  shall  find  it  true  to  say 
of  it,  that  it  brings  a  subject  under  a  rule,  on  the  ground  that  it 
satisfies  the  condition  of  that  rule :  that  it  affirms  (or  denies) 
a  predicate  of  a  subject,  on  the  ground  that  this  subject  fulfils 
the  condition  with  which  the  predicate  (or  its  absence)  is  universally 
connected. 

That  this,  Hke  the  axiom  of  equals,  is  a  principle  and  not 
a  premiss  of  reasoning,  is  easy  to  see.  Any  one  denying  it  would 
as  readily  deny  the  validity  of  any  particular  syllogistic  argument ; 
but  a  man  may  admit  the  validity  of  the  inference,  in  a  particular 
case,  without  needing  to  consider  this  general  principle.  And,  as 
no  one  could  see  that  Two  things  equal  to  tht  tame  fking  are  equal 
to  one  anofheTj  who  was  incapable  of  seeing  the  truth  of  that 
principle  in  a  given  case,  so  no  one  could  see  the  truth  of  the 
principle  that  What  taiijtfea  Hit  condition  of  a  rule  falh  vnder  the. 
rule,  who  failed  to  recognize  that  if  all  organisms  are  mortal,  and 
man  is  an  organism,  man  must  be  mortal.  What  then  is  the  use 
of  the  principle,  if  it  is  not  a  premise  of  inference  ?  It  might  be 
used  to  stop  the  mouth  of  a  disputant  who  denied  the  conclusion 
which  followed  from  the  premisses  he  had  admitted.  We  might 
ask  such  a  di^tputant,  whether  he  denit?d  the  truth  of  this  principle, 
and  unless  he  was  prepared  to  do  that,  require  him  to  admit  the 
validity  of  the  wyllogism  he  was  disputing.  It  is  true  that  in 
consistency  he  might  decline.  A  man  who  denies  the  validity  of 
a  given  syllogism  in  Barbara  may  with  equal  reason  deny  the  argu- 
ment which  attempts  to  prove  its  validity.  For  that  argument  will 
itselE  take  the  form  of  another  syllogism  in  Barbara: 
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All  inferences  upon  this  principle  (that  what  satisfies  the  con- 
dition of  a  rule  falls  under  the  rule)  are  valid 

The  syllogism  in  question  is  an  inference  upon  this  principle 
.*.  It  is  valid 

Why  should  a  man   admit  this  reasonings  if  he  will  not  admit 
that  since 

All  organisms  are  mortal^  and 
Man  is  an  organism 
.■,  Man  is  mortal  ? 
The  two  are  of  the  same  type,  and  show  that  you  cannot  make  the 
principle  of  syllogistic  inference  into  the  premiss  of  a  particular 
syllogism^  without  begging  the  tjuestion,*  Yet  a  man  who  disputes 
in  a  particular  case  the  conclusion  that  follows  from  bis  premisses 
[may  hesitate  to  maintain  his  attitude^  if  the  principle  of  reasoning 
involved  is  put  nakedly  before  him,  and  shown  to  be  one  which 
he  daily  proceeds  upon,  and  cannot  disallow  without  invalidating 
his  commonest  inferences.  For  this  reason  it  may  cut  wrangling* 
short,  if  we  can  confront  a  man  with  the  principle  of  the  inference 
he  questions.  Show  him,  for  example,  that  the  inference  ascribes 
to  a  subject,  in  which  certain  conditions  are  fulBlled,  a  predicate 
connected  universally  with  those  conditions,  and  he  cannot  longer 
refuse  his  assent.  For  to  do  what  it  does  u  to  he  a  tyliogitm  * : 
and  therefore  valid. 

And  there  have  been  writers  ^  who  thought  that  the  only  object  of 
knowing  the  theory  of  syllogism  was  to  cut  short  wrangling.  But 
there  is  another  object^  connected  with  a  side  of  logic  which  the 

'  Cf.  on  article  on*  What  the  Tortoise  said  to  Achilles  \  by  *  Lewis  Carroll', 
in  Mind,  N.  S.  iv.  278  (April.  1K95).  It  is  obvious  that  the  validit^r  of  the  latt«r 
of  these  two  Bvllogigmg  cannot  rcqnire  to  lie  deduced  from  the  principle  which 
stands  as  major  premiss  in  the  former.  For  if  until  that  is  done  its  validity 
ia  doubtful,  then  the  principle  by  which  we  arc  to  establish  its  validity 
ia  equally  doubtful.  Besides,  what  proves  the  validity  of  the  former,  or 
validatinf?,  tiyllogisiu  ?  The  validity  of  a  syllogism  cannot  be  deduced  from 
itg  own  major  preini^s ;  else  the  fact  that  all  organisms  are  mortal  would 
show  that  the  syllogism,  of  which  that  is  the  major  prumiss.  is  valid.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  vaUdating  syllogism  needs  no  proof  of  its  validity,  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  syllogism  which  it  validates.  But  if  it  needs  a  proof, 
the  syllogism  which  validates  it  will  need  validating  by  another,  and  so 
ad  infinitum.  No  form  of  inference  can  have  ii«  validity  guaranteed  by 
another  inference  of  the  same  form  with  itself;  for  wc  should  be  involved 
at  onoe  in  an  infinite  process, 

«  Cf.  Ar.  iW.  An.  0.  vi.  92*  11-16. 

'  e.  g.  Locke,  £Wy,  IV.  xvii.  4. 
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hume  writers  for  the  most  part  igiiore.  Logic  is  not  an  art.  Its 
buf^iness  is  to  know  and  understand  the  processes  of  thought,  and 
not  least  the  true  nature  of  our  processes  of  inference.  To  this 
business  belongs  the  question,  what  is  the  principle  of  a  certain 
inference  which  we  make,  and  recognize  tn  be  valid?  To  find  and 
formulate  that  principle — to  extricate  it  from  its  concrete  setting 
in  the  matter  of  a  particular  argument,  and  set  it  out  in  abstract, 
^this  is  the  logician's  task.  Now  men  may  misinterpret  the 
character  of  syllogism,  and  formulate  wrongly  the  principle  involved; 
yet  if  their  misinterpretation  is  generally  received  for  true,  the 
wrong  principle  will  serve  in  practice  to  stop  dispute  as  well  as 
the  right  principle  would  have  done.  Those  who  are  agreed  that 
ftyllogiem  is  conclusive,  however  they  define  a  syllogism,  will  accept 
an  argument  if  it  can  be  shown  to  accord  with  their  definition ; 
and  the  same  misinterpretation  which  appears  in  their  account  of 
the  general  nature  of  syllogism  will  appear  in  their  view  of  par- 
ticular syllogisms,  from  which  that  account  is  of  course  derived. 
Therefore,  though  it  be  said  that  a  syllog^m  is  an  argument 
which  applies  to  any  member  of  a  class  what  is  true  of  them  all^ 
yet  even  this  analysis  of  it,  however  faulty,  will  serve  to  '  stop 
wrangling  '  among  persons  who  accept  it.  For  let  a  particular  argu- 
ment be  exhibited  as  doing  this,  and  it  will  be  accepted  as  valid. 
But  the  theoretical  objections  to  this  analysis  of  syllogistic  infer- 
ence arc  in  no  way  lessened  by  its  being  practically  as  useful  as  any 
ot  her  that  men  could  be  brought  to  accept.  The  paramount  question 
is,  whether  it  is  true :  not  whether  for  any  purposes  it  is  useful. 
And  the  present  chapter  has  been  quite  disinterested ;  it  has  aimed 
at  thronnng  light  on  the  question,  What  is  a  syllogism  ?  i.  e.  What 
is  the  principle  of  inference  which  a  syllogism  exemplifies  ? 

We  have  ignored  of  late  the  imperfect  figures,  in  seeking  an 
answer  to  this  question.  They  furnished  a  possiblo  objection  to  the 
clairos  of  the  Ihetum  th  omui  et  nnllo  ^ ;  for  if  their  reduction  to  the 
first  figure  is  unnecessary,  then  the  Dictum,  which  only  contem- 
plates the  first  figure,  cannot  be  the  principle  of  all  syllogistic 
inference.  But  this  objection  was  deferred,  until  the  Dictum  had 
been  examined  on  its  own  ground.  We  must  now  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  imperfect  fignres. 


>  Cf.  9upra,  p.  37a 
V 
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It  may  make  thin^  clearer,  if  the  view  to  be  taken  in  the  ™ 
following  pages  is  given  summarily  at  the  outset  There  are  diffi- 
cultiee  in  any  view  of  the  matter ;  because  the  same  verbal  forai 
may  be  used  where  the  thought  in  the  speaker's  mind  is  diffeTent. 
The  true  character  of  an  argument  depends  not  on  the  verbal  form. 
but  on  the  thought  behind  it.  And  therefore  sometimes  the  move- 
ment of  a  man's  thought,  though  he  expresses  himself,  e.  g*.,  in  tbe 
second  figure^  would  be  more  adequat4^Jy  exhibited  in  the  first.^ 
In  such  a  case  direct  reduction  may  be  defensible,  though  ettll  un- 
necessary' ;  and  yet  it  may  be  true  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
direct  reduction  of  the  imperfect  figures  distorts  them,  and  pur- 
chases  a  show  of  conformity  with  the  tirst  figure  at  the  expense  of 
concealing  the  genuine  movement  of  thought  in  them. 

It  would  seem  then  that  syllogisms  in  the  second  and  third 
figures  do  not  as  a  rule  merely  present  under  a  disguise  the  reason- 
ing of  the  first ;  they  are  independent  types.  Their  validity  is  con- 
firmed, in  the  second  figure,  by  the  reduetio  ad  aUurdum  ',  and  in  th<  ^ 
third,  by  the  method  which  Aristotle  called  Ifcdfo-iv,  or  exposition.  H 
The  fourth  figure  (or  indirect  conclusion  in  the  first)  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent type ;  its  first  three  moods  are  merely  moods  of  the  fir^ 
figure,  with  the  conclusion  converted,  as  the  process  of  reducing 
them  assumes;  its  last  two  moods  draw  conclusions  which  are 
shown  to  be  valid  most  naturally  by  reduction  to  the  third.  m 

Let  ua  begin  with  the  second  figure.     Take  the  syllogism  :  itf/fl 
true  rote*  6loorn  in  tummer :  The  Ckrittma*  rote  does  not  bloom  rs 
ftummer  .*.  It  i#  not  a  true  ro^e.     Surely,  if  a  man  hesitated  for^ 
a  moment  about  the  necessity  of  Uiis  consequence,  he  would  re- 1 
assure  himself,  not  by  transposing  the  premisses,  and  converting  the 
present  minor  into  the  statement  that    No  ro*e  vhick   bloom*  in 
summer  is  a  Christmas  rose:  hut  by  considering,  that  the  Christmaf 
rose,  if  it  were  a  true  rose,  would  bloom  in  summer,  whereas  it  does 
not.     The  same  remarks  will  obviously  apply  to  a  syllogism  in  fl 
fiaroco.      Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  wmaining  moods.      If  AVi  ™ 

'  e.g.  in  thiji  syllogism  in  Festino.  *Ko  fragrant  flowers  are  scarlet.  Some 
geraniams  arc  scarlet  .*.  Some  geranium*  are  not  fragrant.*  I  think  a  man 
would  probably  imbstitute  in  thought  for  the  major  its  converse, '  No  scarlet  i 
flowers  are  fragrant,*  and  argue  to  himself  in  Perio.  With  such  a  premist,  fl 
whero  there  is  uo  priority  as  hetwocn  the  two  accidents,  fragrant  and  scarlet^  V 
that  is  the  more  natural  way  to  argue.  But  this  does  not  show  that  til  ^ 
syUogisms  in  Festino  ought  to  be  thus  treated. 

'  Called  by  Aristotle  mrayuyri  uv  ro  dSvroTM'. 
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~jUh  hot  lun^By  and  WhaUs  (or  Sonu  aquatic  animaU)  have  lungtt^  then 
Whale*  (or  Some  aqtialie  att'tmaU)  are  Hof.  Jish.  A  man  sees  at  once 
that  if  they  were,  they  would  not  have  lungs  :  whereas  they  have. 

It  might  be  ^\d  that  the  last  conclusion  could  he  as  naturally 
reached  in  the  first  figure;  that  if  a  man,  confronted  with  the  con- 
clusion that  Whah*  are  nol  f*h,  and  not  feeling  that  he  was  clear 
about  its  cogency,  were  to  ask  himself  *  \A'hy  not  ? ',  he  would 
answer  '  Because  they  have  lungs ' ;  and  that  this  implies  a  syllo- 
gism in  Barbara,  with  the  major  premiss  What  hat  lung*  u  not 
ajinh*  Whether  this  gives  the  reason  why  a  whale  is  not  a  fish 
(in  which  case  Barbara  would  be  a  better  way  of  proving  it)  we 
need  not  dispute ;  but  there  certainly  are  cases  where^  in  what  a 
subject  is,  we  can  find  a  reason  for  its  not  being  something  else. 
Notea  thai  produce  beaU  are  not  harmonious:  The  fourth  and  fifth 
produce  beats;  Therefore  ihe/f  are  not  harmonious.  This  argument 
might  be  set  forth  in  the  second  figure :  Ilarvwnious  notts  do  not 
prodftce  beats :  The  fourth  and  fifth  produce  heat's;  Therrfore  they  am 
not  harmonious  \  but  here  undoubtedly  the  syllogism  in  Barbara  is 
better  than  the  syllogism  in  Cesare ;  and  any  one  who  knew  that 
concord  was  dependent  on  regular  coincidence  in  vibrations  and 
discord  on  the  absence  thereof,  would  extricate  from  the  major 
premiss  of  the  latter  syllogism  the  major  of  the  former^  and 
think  in  Barbara.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  this  knowledge  which 
makes  him  do  so;  and  without  it  he  might  perfectly  well  validate 
to  himself  his  conclusion  by  considering  that  if  those  notes  were 
harmonious,  they  would  not  produce  the  beats  they  do.  If  the 
middle  term  gives  a  ratio  essendi,  we  naturally  put  our  reasoning 
into  the  first  figure.^  The  Chinese  are  not  admitted  into  the 
United  States,  for  fear  lest  they  should  lower  the  white  labourer's 
standard  of  living.  The  likelihood  of  their  doing  this  is  the  cause 
of  their  eiclusion.  It  would  be  unnatural  to  express  this  in  Ceaare — 
None  admitted  into  the  United  States  are  likely  to  lower  the 
^H  white  labourer's  standard  of  living 

^f        The  Chinese  are  likely  to  lower  it 

.'.  The  Chinese  are  not  admitted  into  the  United  States. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  to  prove  that  no  arguments  expressed 

'  It  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  inoflfc  reaaonin^  which  explains  factA 
through  their  causes  is  not  syllogistic  at  oil ;  but  if  it  is  eyllogtstic,  it  will 
be  in  the  fint  figure. 

U  2 
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in  the  second  figure  are  better  expressed  in  the  first ;  only  that  \^ 
there  are  arguments  which  are  more  naturally  expressed  in  the  |i 
iiecondj  and  which  we  should  not,  if  challenged,  attempt  to  validate 
hy  reduction  to  the  first.  Thus  I  may  argue  ih&i  Notes  which  produce 
heaU  are  not  harmonionsj  and  A  note  and  Um  octave  are  harmoHioMj 
.'.  They  do  not  produce  beats ;  and  it  is  as  much  a  distortion  to  pat 
this  into  the  first  figure  by  conversion  of  the  major  premiss  as  to 
put  the  previous  example  which  used  that  major  premiss  into  the 
second  figure  by  the  same  means.  Again^  if  I  give^  as  a  reason 
why  whales  are  not  fish,  that  they  have  not  the  characteristics  of 
fish,  such  as  breathing  through  gills,  laying  eggs,  &c.,  my  syllogism 
may  very  well  be  in  Camestres — All  fifth  breathe  through  gilU,  and  ■ 
Whales  do  not  .\  A  whale  is  not  a  fish  ;  if  I  still  ask  myself  why  not, 
I  should  probably  answer,  '  Because  if  it  were  a  fish,  it  would 
breathe  through  gills,  which  it  does  not  do/  The  conclusion  states 
a  fact  of  difference  between  two  things,  which  the  premisses  prove 
but  do  not  account  for ;  and  the  proof  in  the  second  figure  may  be 
said  to  be  here  the  primary  form.'  Moreover,  if  I  were  to  recur  to 
the  first  figure  in  order  to  establieh  this  inference,  it  would  naturally 
be  by  contraposing  the  major  premiss 

T^^hat  does  not  breathe  through  gills  is  not  a  fish 
Whales  do  not  breathe  through  gills 
.*.  "Whales  are  not  fish 
for  the  absence  of  a  feature  essential  to  any  fish  may  be  treated  as 
explaining  why  a  thing  is  not  a  fish.     But  the  syllogism  to  which 
Camestres  is  supposed  to  be  reduced  is  not  the  above;   it  is  the 
following — 

What  breathes  through  gills  is  not  a  whale 

A  fish  breathes  through  gills 

A  fish  is  not  a  whale 
from  which  the  original  conclusion  that  a  whale  is  not  a  fit>h  ib 
recovered  by  conversion.  Now  this  argument,  instead  of  relying 
on  something  in  whales  (viz.  the  absence  of  gills)  to  show  that  they 
are  not  fish,  relies  on  something  in  fish  (viz.  the  presence  of  gills) 
to  show  that  they  are  not  whales ;  whereas  whales  are  really  the 

*  Hesce  the  statement,  frequently  quoted  from  Lambert  (Neue^  Orgnnon^ 
▼ol.  iL  p.  139;  Dianoiologie,  iv.  $  229,  Leipiig, 


raiiy 

ftd  as  ■ 
^hich 
3  the 

sh   1  a  H 


1764).  that  the  second  fi^re 
VerwimiDg  in  den  Begriffen  wxV 


pointa  ni  to  the  differences  between  things :  '  Die  zweite  Figar  fiihrt  auTdeii 
Untenchied  der  Dinge,  und  hebt  die  Verwin 
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subject  of  my  thought.  The  same  line  of  reflection  may  be  applied 
to  the  argument,  MatUr  confainint;  active  bacilli  putrefies :  Frozen 
taeat  docs  not  pulrcftf  /,  Ji  contains  no  active  hctcilii;  where  no  one 
could  maintain  that  non-putrefaction  was  really  the  cause  of  matter 
containing  no  active  bacilli. 

Thus  the  second  figure  ie  really  different  in  type  from  the  first ; 
although  reasonings  which  would  naturally  fall  into  the  fir^  may 
be  thrown  into  the  second.  And  the  difference  is  thisj  that  the 
second  is  essentially  indirect,  the  first  direct.  In  the  second^  we  see 
the  validity  of  the  conclusion  through  the  contradiction  that  would 
be  involved  in  denying  it ;  in  the  first  (though^  of  course,  it  would 
be  equally  self-contradictory  to  admit  the  premisses  and  deny  the 
conclusion)  the  perception  of  this  is  not  a  *  moment '  in  our  thought. 
It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  first  figure  is  prior  to  the  second,  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  involved  in  the  perception  of  the  contradiction 
which  would  result  from  denying  the  conclusion  in  the  second.  But 
that  does  not  justify  us  in  reducing  the  second  to  the  first.  For  it 
is  an  ewential  part  of  our  thought  in  the  second  figure,  to  see  that 
the  conclusion  must  follow  on  pain  of  contradiction  ;  and  not  merely 
to  see  the  validity  of  the  first-figure  syllogism,  by  help  of  which  the 
contradiction,  that  would  follow  on  denying  the  conclusion,  is 
developed.  There  is  therefore  a  movement  of  thought  in  the  second 
figure  which  is  absent  from  the  first.  This  is  what  prevents  our 
reducing  it  to  the  first,  and  makes  a  new  t3rpe  of  it ;  and  this  is  why 
its  direct  reduction,  representing  second-figure  syllogisms  as  only 
first-figure  syllogisms  in  disguise,  is  wrong,  and  therefore  6U|>erfluouK. 

It  maybe  asked,  is  even  indirect  reduction  necessary?  Is  not  the 
validity  of  the  argument  plain,  without  our  being  at  pains  to  show 
that,  if  it  were  disputed,  we  should  be  involved  in  a  contradiction  ? 
Cannot  a  man  appreciate  that  if  No  A  is  B^  and  C  is  B,  then  C  is 
not  A,  without  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  that  C  would  not  other- 
wise, as  it  is,  be  ^?  The  answer  is  that  a  man  may  certainly  not 
reijuire  this  to  be  pointed  out,  inasmuch  a«  he  sees  it  at  once  to  be 
involved  in  the  premisses.  The  so-called  indirect  reduction  is  really 
a  part  of  tlic  thought  grasped  in  the  syllogism;  not  something 
further,  by  which,  when  a  man  has  already  made  his  inference,  and 
realized  the  act  of  thought  involved  in  making  itj  he  then  proceeds 
to  justify  his  act.  It  rather  brings  out  what  is  in  the  inference, 
than  reduces  or  resolves  it  into  another.     Hence  a  man  may  feel  it 
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to  be  unnecessary,  but  only  becauBe  it  is  a  repetition,  not  because,  if 
he  did  not  see  it,  the  syllogism  would  still  be  seen  to  hold  without  it. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  form  of  argiiment  is  valid  only 
bjocause  to  question  it  would  involve  a  contradiction.  With  equal 
reason  it  might  be  said  that  unless  the  argument  were  valid,  there 
would  be  no  contradiction  in  rejecting  it.  Hence  the  perception,  in 
the  second  figure,  of  the  contradiction  that  would  ensue  if  we  denied 
the  conclusion,  is  not  the  reason  for  admitting  the  conclusion,  but 
only  involved  in  realizmg  its  validit}'.  An  analogy  may  help  us. 
If  a  straight  line,  falling  on  two  other 
straight  lines,  makes  the  exterior  and  the 
interior  and  op))08ite  angles  on  the  same  side 
of  it  equalj  the  two  lines  must  be  parallel. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  cannot  be  proved 
by  reasoning ;  we  just  see,  when  we 
try  to  draw  the  figure  otherwise,  that  it 
must  be  60.  But  this  necessity  may  be  brought  out  indirectly 
by  the  consideration,  that  \i  B  E  F  were  to  be  greater  than 
li  C  D,  EF  and  CD  would  cut  J  ^  at  a  different  slant,  and 
therefore  incline  towards  one  another  ;  and  the  perception  of 
this  is  really  part  of  seeing  the  necessity  of  the  original  pro- 
position. Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  given  aa  a  reason  for  the 
truth  of  that  proposition;  for  unless  the  lines  were  parallel  when 
the  angle>  B  E  F^  B  C  L  are  equal,  they  would  not  necessarily 
tend  to  meet  when  each  cut«  A  B  at  a  different  slant.  The  con- 
firmation, such  as  it  is,  is  obtained  by  looking  at  the  same  matter 
from  another  side  ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  second  figure  of  syllogism. 
The  truth  of  one  side  cannot  really  be  separated  from  the  truth  of 
the  other,  luid  therefore  the  one  is  not  dependent  on  the  other ;  but 
it  is  not  fully  appreciated  without  it.  The  development  of  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  denying  the  conclusion  in  the  second  figure  is 
a  development  of  the  system  of  relations  between  the  terms  alleged 
in  the  premisses,  or  of  the  consequences  involved  in  these.  It  is  not, 
like  a  suppressed  premiss,  something  without  the  consideration  of 
which  the  argument  is  altogether  broken-backed;  but  it  is  some- 
thing involved  in  the  full  appreciation  of  the  argument.  It  follows, 
if  the  second  figure  is  not  a  mere  variation  of  the  first,  that  the 
principle  or  canon  on  which  the  first  proceeds  is  not  that  of  the 
second.     If  the  above  account  of  the  nature  of  our  reasoning  ia 
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the  second  figure  is  correct,  its  principle  is  this,  that  so  subject  caa 
possess  an  attribute  which  either  excludes  what  it  possesses  or  carries 
what  it  excludes. 

Of  the  third  Hguro  we  must  give  a  different  account.  Its  two 
most  noticeable  features  are  that  the  middle  term  is  subject  in  both 
premisses,  and  the  conclusion  always  particular.  For  this  reason  it 
has  been  well  called  the  indueiive  figure;  for  induction  (whatever 
else  besides  their  citation  may  be  involved  in  it)  is  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  conclusion  by  citation  of  instances.  The  tfrm*  of  ikt! 
concln^ion  are  always  general ;  they  are  what  we  have  called 
universals.  The  conclusion  declares  two  general  characters  to  be 
connected,  or  (if  negative)  that  one  excludes  the  other :  Sailors  are 
handy  J  The  latf^er  carnivora  do  not  breed  in  capiivtfy.  In  the  premisses 
wo  bring  instances  of  which  both  characters  can  be  afl^med  ;  or  of 
which  one  can  be  affirmed  and  the  other  denied ;  and  these  instances 
are  our  evidence  for  the  conclusion.  But  ihe  conclusion  is  not 
general ;  we  are  never  justified,  by  a  mere  citation  of  instances,  in 
drawing  a  really  universal  conclusion.  If  All  B  is  A,  and  All  B  is 
C,  we  cannot  say  that  All  C  h  A]  in  traditional  phraseology,  C  is 
undistributed  in  the  minor  premiss,  and  therefore  must  not  be 
distributed  in  the  conclusion;  and  the  thing  is  obvious,  without  any 
such  technicalities,  in  an  example ;  if  all  men  have  two  arms,  and 
all  men  have  two  legs,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  animals  with  two 
legs  have  two  arms ;  for  birds  have  two  legs,  besides  men,  and  liavc 
not  arms  at  all,  but  wings.  Yet,  though  our  instances  will  never 
justify  a  really  universal  conclusion,  they  may  suggest  one ;  and 
they  will  at  any  rate  overthrow  one.  The  instances  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  Queen  Victoria,  of  Catherine  of  Russia  or  Christina  of 
Sweden,  will  disprove  the  proposition  that  No  woman  can  be  a 
statesman ;  and  truth  is  often  advanced  by  establishing  the  contra- 
dictory of  some  universal  proposition,  no  less  than  by  establishing 
universal  propositions  themselve*.  *• 

Now  what  is  the  true  nerve  of  our  reasoning  in  such  arguments? 
It  is  the  instance,  or  instances.  We  prove  that  some  C  is  A,  or  some 
C  is  not  A,  because  we  can  point  to  a  subject  which  is  at  once  C  and 
Ay  or  C  and  not  A.  Unle^  we  are  sure  that  the  same  subject  is 
referred  to  in  both  premisses,  there  can  be  no  inference  :  Soma 
animals  are  quadrupeds,  and  Some  animals  are  vertebrates ;  but  they 
might  be  different  animal?,  and  then  there  would  be  no  instance  of 
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ft  vertebrate  that  had  four  lege.  Bat  if  either  premiss  is  nniversal — 
if  e.g.,  with  mamtnal  as  our  middle  term,  we  take  the  premisses  Some 
mammals  are  qva/lrvfffdSf  and  All  mammaU  are  vertebrafM-— then  it 
follows  that  Some  vcrte^jraU*  are  quadrupeds ;  for  the  *  some'  mammals 
of  the  major  prcmias  are  included  among  the  '  all '  of  the  minor>  and 
therefore  we  could  pick  out,  from  among  the  latter,  instances  of 
animals  that  were  both  vertebrate  and  quadruped.  The  instajicecE, 
however,  instead  of  being  vaguely  indicated  as  '  some'  of  a  wholf 
clasB  or  kind,  may  be  specified  by  name ;  and  then  the  nature  of  our 
reasoning  is  unambiguous;  we  are  manifestly  arguing  through 
instances.  In  order  to  show  that  A  tcoman  may  be  a  statesman,  we 
can  appeal  to  the  four  queens  mentioned  above  ;  these  were  states- 
men, and  these  were  women  ;  and  therefore  some  women  have  been 
(or  women  may  be)  statesmen.  But  whether  the  instances  in  which 
C  and  A  are  united,  or  C  is  present  without  A,  be  cited  by  name,  or 
only  indicated  as  '  some '  of  a  whole  class^  in  both  cases  alike  it  in 
on  them  that  the  reasoning  hinges,  and  it  is  by  producing  them  that 
a  sceptic  could  be  confuted,  who  refused  to  admit  the  conclusion. 

Aristotle  called  this  production  of  the  instance  by  the  name 
hSfo-if,  or  Exposition.  He  conceived  that  the  proper  mode  of 
validating  a  ftyllogism  in  the  third  figure  was  by  direct  reduction ', 
but  added  that  it  was  possible  to  validate  it  per  impossibiU  or  by 
*  exposition ' :  '  if  all  ^  is  both  P  and  R^  we  may  take  aome 
particuhfcr  £,  say  JV;  this  will  be  both  P  and  72,  so  that  there  will 
be  some  R  which  is  P  ^ ' ;  and  what  is  possible  where  both  premisses 
are  universal  and  affirmativL'  is  equally  possible  in  any  other  mood. 
This  seems  to  exhibit  the  real  movement  of  thought  in  the  third 
figure  better  than  the  artificial  process  of  direct  reduction.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  if  the  middle  is  a  singular  term,  as  in  this  figure  it 
often  is  (though  Aristotle  took  little  note  of  such  cases),  tlie  con- 
version  of  a  premiss  is  forced  and  unnatural.  In  words  I  may  sav 
that  since  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Victoria  were  statesmen 
and  some  women  were  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Victoria,  there- 
fore women  may  be  statesmen ;  but  in  thought,  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Queen  Victoria  will  still  be  subject  in  the  minor  premiss. 
And  secondly,  even  where  the  middle  is  a  general   term,  direct 


'  Except,  of  coarse^  where  the  major  proauBs  it  a  particular  negative  and 
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redaction  often  conceals^  rather  than  expresses^  our  thought.  No 
osiricA  can  fy,  All  o^irickei  have  mnga  .*.  Some  tcinf^etl  animals  cannot 
Jly :  here,  though  it  ifl  possible  to  substitute  for  the  minor  premiss 
Some  mitged  animals  are  ostrickeSy  the  other  is  the  form  in  which 
we  naturally  think ;  the  more  concrete  term  stands  naturally  as  the 
subject  of  our  thought. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  there  are  cases  where  direct  reduction 
is  unobjectionable.  No  clergyman  may  sit  in  Parliament,  and  Sowe 
clergymen  are  electors  to  Parliament  .',  Some  electors  t^  Parliament 
may  not  sit  in  it*  Here  it  would  be  as  natural  to  say  that  Some 
electors  to  Parliament  are  clergymen;  for  the  franchise,  and  the 
clerical  office,  are  each  an  '  accident  *  of  a  man,  and  either  can 
equally  be  the  subject  of  the  other.  But  the  character  of  the 
argument  seems  clianged  by  this  alteration.  Clergymen  are  no 
longer  the  instance  which  shows  that  a  man  may  be  entitled  to  vote 
without  being  entitled  to  sit;  the  middle  term  is  now  a  status  in 
virtue  of  which  certain  voters  cannot  sit.  The  point  contended  for 
is  not  that  there  may  not  be  syllogisms  in  the  third  figure,  whose 
conclusion  could  be  equally  well,  or  even  better,  obtained  with  the 
same  middle  term  in  the  first :  but  that  the  movement  of 
thought  characteristic  of  the  third  figure  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  to,  that  of  the  first;  and  that  reduction,  as  a  general 
principle,  is  therefore  superfluous  and  misleading:  the  true  con- 
firmation of  the  validity  of  the  syllogism  lying  in  the  perception 
that  there  actually  are  instances  of  its  truth. 

One  objection  to  this  view  of  the  thinl  figure  needs  consideration. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  production  of  a  particular  instance  in 
support  of  the  conclusion  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  grounds  on 
which  we  accept  it,  in  cases  where  the  middle  term  is  general  and  both 
premisses  universal.  All  homed  animals  ruminate,  and  they  all  part 
the  hoof ;  this,  it  may  be  urged,  is  better  ground  for  concluding  that 
cloven-footed  animals  may  be  ruminants,  than  if  I  merely  ap|>ealed 
to  the  case  of  the  cow  in  my  paddock.  To  settle  this,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  two  meanings,  which  (as  we  saw  before)  may 
be  intended  by  a  particular  proposition.'  If  I  say  that  Some  C  is  A, 
I  may  either  mean  to  refer  to  certain  unspecified  but  definite 
members  of  the  class  C,  and  predicate  A  of  them ;  or  without  any 
special  thought  of  any  particular  case,  I  may  mean  to  declare  the 
>  Cf.  ttupf^,  pp.  158-160,  179. 
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compatibility  of  the  two  characters,  C  and  A,  in  one  subject.  In 
the  latter  case,  I  can  also  express  my  meaning  by  the  problematic 
judgement  C  may  be  A;  which  contains  no  doubt  the  thought  of 
unknown  conditions  under  which  it  wil/  be  so.  Now  suppos- 
ing I  understand  the  proposition  in  the  latter  senfie,  the  cow 
in  my  paddock  is  as  i^ood  a  middle  term  as  horned  animals 
generally ;  supposing  I  understand  it  in  the  former  sense^  then  my 
conclusion,  that  Sot/ie  doven-fooied  animaU  ruminate,  undoubtedly  has 
more  to  rest  on,  when  the  premisses  speak  oi  all  Aomed  auimaU ^  than 
when  for  middle  tenn  I  refer  only  to  a  cow  or  two  in  a  neighbouring 
paddock.  But  it  is  also  really  a  different  conclusion ;  the  '  some ' 
intended  arc  a  larger  number  of  unspecified  animals  in  the  one  ca^ 
than  in  the  other ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  production,  or '  exposition ', 
of  all  the  instances  to  which  our  'some'  refers,  that  the  reference 
to  them  all,  in  the  conclusion,  may  be  justified. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  argument,  in  this  view  of  it,  does 
not  really  amount  to  a  syllogism :  it  comes  to  this,  that  if  all 
homed  animals  ruminate,  and  all  part  the  hoof,  then  all  chren- 
footed  animaU  thai  are  horned  ruminate.  If  the  exact  sphere  of  the 
conclusion  is  thus  borne  in  mind  when  we  say  that  some  cUv^-fooied 
animals  ruminate,  and  we  mean  by  '  some  *  all  that  are  hornedy 
there  is  not  really  and  in  thought  that  elimination  of  the  middle 
term  in  the  conclusion  which  is  characteristic  of  syllogism.  It 
would  not  be  reckoned  a  syllogism  if  we  argued  that  since  Wolsey 
was  a  cardinal  and  Wolsey  was  chancellor,  he  was  both  chancellor 
and  a  cardinal  ^ ;  neither  is  it  a  syllogism  (though  it  is  inference) 
to  argue,  from  the  premisses  above,  that  all  homed  animals  are  both 
ruminant  and  cloven-footed:  from  which  it  follows  that  all  cloven- 
footed  animals  that  are  homed  are  ruminant. 

We  may  admit  the  view  of  the  last  paragraph  to  be  the  right 
one.  Supposing  that  when  we  conclude,  in  the  third  figure,  that 
Some  j»  is  (or  is  not)  A,  we  refer  in  thought,  though  not  in  words, 
just  to  those  particular  instances,  and  no  others,  which  in  the 
premisses  were  stated  to  be  both  B  and  A  (or  not  A),  then  wc  have 
not  got  a  proper  syllogism.  Still  our  conclusion  rests  entirely 
on  the  production  of  those  inst&nces,  few  or  many,  beyond  which 
our  thought  refuses  to  travel.  The  true  and  characteristic  syllogism 
in  the  third  figure,  however,  intends  it«  conclusion  in  the  other  sense : 
^  Cf.  Bain's  Loyic,  Deduction,  p.  159  (ed.  1870). 
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as  a  problematic  judgement^  a  statement  of  the  compatibility  of 
two  attributes,  or  the  possibility  that  one  may  exist  without  the 
other.  And  to  establish  this  too  it  relies  on  the  production  of  an 
instance ;  nor  are  many  instances  really  more  sufficient  than  one, 
to  establish  mere  compatibility,  except  as  minimizing  the  risk  of 
malobservatioD.  The  instance  need  not  indeed  be  an  individual ; 
it  may  be  a  kind.  If  we  want  to  prove  that  an  evergreen  may 
have  conspicuous  flowers,  we  can  cite  the  rhododendron;  and  we 
may  mean  by  that  the  species,  and  not  any  particular  specimen  ^ 
But  very  often,  and  mostly  where  one  premiss  is  particular  *,  and 
of  course  always  where  the  premisses  are  singular,  it  is  on  an 
individual  instance  that  we  rely ;  and  one  instance,  whether  indi- 
vidual or  species,  is  enough.  Therefore  it  is  by  exposition — by  a 
production,  not  of  course  in  bodily  form,  but  in  thought,  of  one 
instance — that  we  justify  the  Inference  to  ourselves ;  we  actually 
make  this  appeal  in  our  minds,  if  we  realize  the  ground  of  our 
(conclusion.  Persons  familiar  with  a  type  of  reasoning  may  draw 
conclusions  from  premisses  as  it  were  by  precedent,  and  without 
realizing  the  evidence  on  which  they  act ;  but  whenever  we  are 
fully  conscious  of  what  we  are  about,  there  is,  in  the  tliird  figure, 
the  recognition  that  the  conclusion  is  i)roved  by  its  exemplification 
in  a  case  cited,  or  included  in  what  we  cite. 

Of  course  there  is  a  way  in  which  the  number  of  instances  makes 
a  real  difference  to  the  conclusion  which  we  are  inclined  to  draw. 
The  case  of  Prince  Bladud  is  alone  enough  to  show  that  a  man  who 
washes  in  the  waters  of  Bath  may  recover  of  a  disease.  The  two 
events,  however,  may  be  accidental  and  unconnected.  But  if  cases 
were  multiplied,  we  should  begin  to  suppose  there  was  a  connexion 
between  the  use  of  these  waters  and  the  cure  of  certain  ailments ; 
or  if  the  ailments  which  disappeared  after  taking  the  waters  were  of 

^  It  maj  be  objected  that  it  is  only  in  some  particular  specimen  that  the 
coincidence  of  theee  two  characters  is  ever  actuallj  realized,  and  that  there- 
tore  it  is  to  a  specimen  that  we  must  at  bottom  be  referring.  This  ratses 
ii  question  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  third  6^r8.  If  I  argue  that  the 
rhododendron  is  popular  because  it  flowers  brilhantlj,  it  maj  be  said  that 
this  truth  is  only  realizeil  in  particular  shrubs.  The  relation  of  the  universal 
truth  to  particular  existence,  hero  raised,  is  important ;  but  it  need  not 
complicate  the  present  issue. 

'  Not  always,  even  there;  I  may  argue  that  all  breeds  of  dog  are 
domesticated,  and  some  are  savage,  and  therefore  some  domesticated  breeds 
of  animal  are  savuKO  (Disamls).  Here  I  am  speaking,  and  thinking, 
throughout  not  of  individual  animals  but  of  their  kinds. 
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all  sortej  we  mi^ht  begin  to  look  on  Bath  waters  as  a  panacea. 
For  establishing  a  eonteexion  between  two  attributes  the  numbn 
and  variety  of  instances  arc  matters  of  great  importance ;  but  for 
establishing  compatibility  one  instance  is  enough.  Now  the  thinl 
figure  does  not  prove  more  than  a  compatibility;  and  never  can 
prove  a  connexion,  however  many  the  instances  are;  and  though 
the  number  of  instances  may  make  a  connexion  highly  probable, 
yet  wc  are  inflxienced  in  reaching  such  a  conclusion  by  other  con- 
sidentioDB  besides  the  instances  themselves.  For  example^  a  man 
who  observed  in  several  cows  the  combination  of  the  cloven  foot 
with  the  ruminating  stomach  would  be  much  less  inclined  to 
suppose  that  there  was  any  general  connexion  between  these 
characters  in  nature,  than  if  he  had  observed  the  same  thing  in  an 
equal  number  of  beasts  belonging  to  as  many  different  species. 
For  we  are  accustomed  to  find  peculiarities  constant  throughout  one 
*:pecte8,  and  failing  when  wc  go  beyond  it;  so  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  instances  would  be  discounted  by  the  fact  that  they  all 
belonged  to  the  same  kind.  Again,  we  might  meet  a  Privy 
Councillor  in  a  light  suit,  and  yet  not  be  led  to  regard  the  next 
man  we  met  in  a  light  suit  as  a  Privy  Councillor  \  but  if  we  met 
a  Guardsman  in  a  breastplate,  we  should  very  likely  suppose  the 
next  man  in  a  breastplate  to  be  a  Guardsman.  The  readiness  with 
which  we  infer  connexion  is  controlled  by  our  general  knowled^  of 
the  kind  of  attributes  that  are  connected ;  such  considerations  do 
not  appear  in  our  premisses,  but  greatly  influence  our  thought. 
Hence  it  is,  that  those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts 
of  a  science,  or  of  some  historical  period,  can  make  inferences  from 
isolated  facts  which  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  field  of  investigation, 
and  the  controlling  principlcK  applicable  to  it,  appear  foolhardy. 
But  all  this  belongs  to  rather  a  different  department  of  logical 
theory,  the  Logic  of  Induction.  It  remains  true  that  so  far  as  wt* 
bring  no  extraneous  considerations  to  bear,  and  are  guidixi  only 
by  the  facts  contained  in  our  premisses,  we  can  infer  no  more  than 
the  compatibility  of  two  characters  (or  the  possibility  that  one  may 
appear  without  the  other)  from  any  number  of  instances ;  and  wc 
can  infer  thus  much  from  a  single  instance. 

It  sbonld  be  noticed,  before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  third 
figure,  that  it  always  argues  from  a  ratio  coffno9cendi^  It  is  not 
because  the  rhododendron  has  brilliant  flowers,  that  this  attribute 
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can  be  combined  with  evergreen  foliage ;  if  it  were  not  that  there 
i»  no  incompatibility  between  tbem^  the  rhododendron  could  not 
exhibit  both.  Our  instance  merely  teaches  us  that  the  two  are 
compatible ;  it  is  the  ground  of  our  assertion,  not  the  ground  of 
the  fact  asserted.  And  tliis  in  itself  is  enough  to  show  that  there 
in  a  real  difference  between  the  nature  of  our  reasoning  in  the  third 
figure,  and  in  the  first — at  least  when  our  syllogisms  in  the  first 
figure  are  scieutific;  and  that  the  attempt  to  reduce  all  syllogisms 
t^  one  typical  form  imposes  an  unreal  appearance  of  conformity 
upon  arguments  which  are  essentially  disparate, 

I^The  fourth  figure  of  syllogism  remains  for  consideration.'  It 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  premisses  as  they  stand,  if  we  transpose 
them,  present  the  arrangement  of  terms  required  by  the  first 
figure.  And  three  of  its  moods  (Bramantip,  Camenes,  and  Dimaris), 
when  thus  regarded  as  being  in  the  fir^t  figure  (  =  Bara]ipton, 
Celantes,  Dabitis),  afford  conclusions  of  which  those  drawn  in 
the  fourth  figure  are  merely  the  converse ;  but  the  other  two 
moods  (Fesapo  and  Frcsison)  yield  no  conclusion  in  the  first  figure, 
from  which  the  conclusion  in  the  fourth  might  be  obtained.  Are  we 
therefore  to  regard  this  figure  as  presenting  a  separate  type  of 
inference  from  the  first,  or  was  Aristotle  right  in  disregarding  it? 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  moods  which  are  reduced  to  the  first 
ligure  by  a  mere  transposition,  and  without  any  alteration,  of  the 
premisses.  In  the  premisses  All  nilro^fnovi  food*  are  jleth-formingj 
AU.  grain*  are  nitrogenous^  if  we  treat  ft^fth-ffyrtning  as  the  major 
term,  we  have  a  syllogism  in  Barbara ;  but  if  we  treat  grains  as 
major  term,  our  syllogism  is  in  Bramantip,  and  the  conclusion 
is  that  Some  jteth-formlng  foods  are  grains.  It  is  surely  ti-ue  that 
the  cogency  of  this  inference,  as  compared  with  the  other,  is  pecu- 
liarly unobviouB.  The  conclusion  is  not  what  we  should  naturally 
draw  from  the  premisses ;  and  we  need  to  look  a  little  closer,  in 
order  to  convince  ourselves  that  it  necessarily  follows.  And  this 
conviction  comes  to  us  when  we  realize  either  that  from  the  given 
premisses  it  follows  that  AU  grains  are  jiesh  forming,  and  our  other 
conclusion  follows  by  conversion  from  that :  or  else  that  if  no  flesh- 
forming  foods  were  grains,  no  nitrogenoixs  foods  would  be  grains  ; 
and  that  in  that  case  grains  could  not  all,  or  any,  of  them  be  nitro- 
genous. The  same  remarks  would  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  syllo- 
gisms in  Camenes  or  Dimaris ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 

*  This  note  may,  of  coune,  be  equally  well  regarded  as  a  diacusiion  of  the 
indirect  uiooda  of  the  first  figure.  But  if  a  new  type  of  inference  were 
involved  in  them,  the  erection  of  a  fourth  figure  would  be  justified.  A« 
that  is  the  question  under  discussion,  it  seems  fairer  to  call  them  moods  of 
tbe  fourth  figure  at  the  outset. 
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[tbefie  moods  are  not  evidently  cog«nt  without  a  further  act  of 
ihoug-ht  than  their  fomiulation  in  the  fourth  fig-ure  displays.  Arc 
we  therefore  to  treat  them  as  belonging  to  the  first  figure  ?  The 
reason  for  doing-  this  is,  that  the  simplest  and  directeet  way  of 
justifying  the  inference  which  they  contain  is  by  drawinp*  a  con- 
clusion in  the  first  figure  from  their  prcmiflses,  and  converting  it. 

The  two  remaining  moods,  Fesapo  and  Fresison,  are  less  easily 
disposed  of.  Ah  the  same  considerations  apply  to  both,  it  will 
suffice  to  take  an  example  of  the  former.  Ho  animal*  ituiigenoM  to 
Australia  are  martiTnalit,  All  mammal*  are  veriehraU  .'.  Somt  vtrUhraten 
are  not  indigenovs  to  Ausfralia  ;  if  we  transpose  these  premisses, 
no  direct  conclusion  follows  ^  we  cannot  tell  from  them  whether 
any  of  the  animals  indigenous  to  Australia  are  vertehrate,  or  not; 
80  that  if  onr  argument  requires  validating,  we  must  validate  it 
either  by  direct  or  indirect  reduction^  or  by  exposition.  That  it 
does  need  validating  seems  to  follow  from  the  fact,  that  in  its 
present  fonn  it  is  no  more  obvious  than  the  three  preceding 
raoods  of  the  fourth  figure;  no  one  ever  argues  in  the  fourth 
figure,  and  that  shows  that  it  does  not  adequately  exhibit  the 
movement  of  thought  in  inference.  Aristotle  exhibited  the  validity 
of  this  mood  ^  by  converting  both  premisses  (i.  e.  by  direct  reduc- 
tion) :  No  tnammal  is  indigeuotu  to  Australia,  and  Some  vertehraies 
are  mammals;  and  this  is  a  more  natural  way  of  putting  the 
argument.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  conversion  would  sub- 
stitute a  less  natural  mode  of  expression  in  the  premisses;  e.  g. 
from  the  premisses  jVb  mineral  iralers  are  akokolic  and  All  alcohol  is 
f-acced^j  we  can  infer  that  Some  things  taxed  are  not  mineral  waters; 
it  would  be  less  natural,  although  it  would  yield  the  same  conclu- 
sion,  and  that  in  the  first  figure,  to  say  that  Nothing  akoholic  is  a 
mineral  uialer^  and  Some  things  t^ixed  are  alcoholic.  Again  we  may 
proceed  by  indirect  reduction ;  we  may  argue  that  if  all  vertebrates 
were  indigenous  to  Australia,  then  since  no  animals  indigenous  there 
are  mammals,  no  vei'tebrate  would  be  a  mammal ;  we  thus  reach  a 
conclusion  inconsistent  with  the  premiss  All  mammals  are  vertebrate^ 
and  that  shows  that  our  original  argument  cannot  be  disputed ;  bat 
we  should  more  naturally  say  that  No  mammals  are  vertebrate  than 
that  No  vertebrates  are  mammals ;  and  the  former  contradicts; 
more  directly  the  premiss  that  All  mammals  are  vertebrate  ;  and 
still  more  do  we  feel  this,  if  we  apply  indirect  reduction  to  our 
other  example  ;  there,  if  Everything  that  is  taxed  were  a  mineral 
water,  then  since  No  mineral  waters  are  alcoholic,  Nothing  taxed  is 
alcoholic  ;  it  is  clearly  more  tiatural  to  say  that  No  alcohol  is  taxed, 


^  Le.  of  Fapesmo  and  also  FreaiBon**Fri8eBomorum :  t.  Anal.  Pn.  a.  rii. 
29*21-27. 

'  It  would  complicate  the  illustration  too  much  to  make  the  exception 
required  by  metJiylated  spirit*. 
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[and  tliat  exhibits  better  the  contradiction  with  our  premiss.  IE  we 
employ  the  method  of  tKdea-if  or  exposition,  we  must  convert  the 
premiss  No  animaU  indigenous  to  Au^fralia  are  wammah ;  then  we 
have  it  given  that  roammats,  in  any  instance  that  we  Jike  to  take, 
are  not  indigenouR  to  Australia^  and  are  vertebrate;  from  which  it 
follows  that  an  animal  is  Bometimes  vertebrate,  and  not  indi£;enous 
to  Australia.  Similarly  we  may  convert  No  mineral  waters  are 
alcoholic, 

Thiis  wc  have  in  this  mood  an  argument  undoubtedly  valid^  yet 
lacking  something  to  be  obvious;  it  is  possible  to  validate  it  in 
several  ways,  either  bringing  it  into  the  first  figure  by  conversion 
of  both  premieses,  or  into  the  third  by  conversion  of  one,  or  leaving 
the  premisses  and  showing,  as  in  the  second  figure,  that  the  falsity 
of  the  conclnsion  is  inconsistent  with  their  truth.  W  hich  of 
these  methods  is  prufurable  ?  and  to  what  figtire  should  the  mood 
be  referred  ?  or  is  it  really  of  a  fourth  sort  ?  That  it  is  not  of 
a  fourth  sort  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  without  one  of  these 
methods  of  validation  iti?  conclusiveness  is  not  apparent,  and  they 
bring  it  under  one  of  the  other  figures.  Perhajm  the  first  of  these 
questions  will  be  best  answered,  if  we  ask  in  wluit  way,  by  the  use 
of  the  same  middle  term,  the  conclusion  of  the  given  syllogism 
could  most  naturally  he  reached.  How  are  wc  to  prove  that  Stune 
Terfefjratee  are  not  imligenotta  io  Auetraliaj  using  laammah  as  our 
middle  term?  or  that  Some  things  taxed  are  not  mineral  waters, 
using  alcohol  as  middle  term  ?  In  both  cases  we  should  appeal  to 
an  instance  in  point ;  the  mammals  may  be  cited  to  show  the  former, 
and  alcohol  to  show  the  latter.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
exposition  is  the  natural  way  of  validating  the  argument;  or  in 
other  words,  that  we  realize  its  cogency  most  readily  if  we  realize 
that  in  the  major  premiss  there  is  involved  a  converse,  from  which 
the  conclusion  follows  at  once  in  the  third  figure. 

Are  we  then  to  reckon  the  mood  to  the  third  figure,  and  not 
(with  Aristotle)  to  the  first?  Aristotle  would,  of  course,  have  said 
that  since  the  third  figure  itself  needed  validating  through  the  first, 
we  had  stopped  half-way  in  reducing  it  to  the  third  ;  but  if,  as 
has  been  held  above,  the  third  figure  is  really  a  different  type  of 
inference^  our  question  cannot  be  settled  thus.  Let  us  recall  the 
meaning  of  the  distinction  between  major  and  minor  terms.  The 
distinction  is  not  purely  formal  and  external.  A  term  is  not  really 
the  major  term  because  it  is  made  the  predicate,  and  minor  because 
it  is  made  the  subject,  in  our  conclusion.  It  is  the  meaning  or 
content  of  the  terms  themselves  which  determines  which  ought  to 
be  subject.,  and  which  predicate,  and  therefore  which  is  major  and 
which  minor.  Otherwise,  Aristotle  would  have  recognized  the 
fourth  as  a  separate  figure,  We  may  take  a  syllogism  in  Darii, 
and  by  transposition  of  the  premisses  produce  one  in  Dimaris ;  e.  g. 
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[the  premigsea  WkiU  i*  cofupicuov*  at  nighf^  Some  flowerM  are  wkite^ 
whose  natnral  conclusion  is  that  Some  flowers  are  cmutpicuoua  al 
%%ght^  furnish  instead,  if  we  transpose  the  prenuKsesj  the  conclusion 
that  Some  ihiugs  coiutpieuous  at  nigkt  are  Aowers.  But  this  is  an 
ohvious  inverBion,  for^it  is  the  flower  which  is  conspicnous,  and  not 
the  conspicuount,  as  such,  whioh  is  a  flower.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  cases  where  either  conclusion  is  equally  natural,  as  there  are 
propositions  which  may  be  converted  without  contortion.  TAose 
who  are  frieudleHS  are  unhappify  Some  rich  men  are  friendUn  .'. 
Some  rich  men  are  unhappi^  ;  or,  in  Dimaris,  Sotne  unhappy  men  are 
rich.  Here  the  conclusion  in  Darii  is  the  natural  conclusion  to 
draWy  because  the  premisfises  give  the  reason  why  a  rich  man  is 
sometimes  unhappy,  but  not  why  an  unhappy  man  is  sometimes 
rich  ;  yet,  considered  apart  from  the  preniis,ses,  either  conclusion  is 
an  equally  natural  form  of  judgement.  But  the  reason  is,  that  the 
concrete  subject  men  is  retained  throughout ;  in  the  conversion,  the 
attributes  rick  and  unhappif  change  places,  but  the  subject  of  which 
they  are  attributes  is  retained  in  its  place.  Now  these  are  merely 
coincident  attributes,  and  neither  is  properly  the  subject  of  the 
other;  we  feel  this  in  making  the  judgement;  and  instinctively 
convert  Some  tick  men  are  unhapptf  not  into  Some  ituAappy  are  rich 
men  (where  the  concrete  term  '  rich  ihch  '  could  not  be  predicated 
rtf  *  unhappy '  as  such)  but  into  Some  unhappy  vien  are  rick.  When, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case — when  the  subject-concept  cont&ins 
the  ground  of  the  predicate-concept,  or  i«  the  concrete  whole  in 
which  the  latter  inheres  as  one  feature^then  the  former  is  essen- 
tially the  minor  and  the  latter  the  major  term^  and  no  verbal  artifice 
which  inverts  them  can  alter  what  the  fact  is  for  our  thought. 

Hence  in  the  first  three  moods  of  the  fourth  figure,  reduction  to 
the  first  does  no  more  than  recognize  in  outward  form  as  major  and 
as  minor  terms  what  we  must  acknowledge  to  be  so  in  our  thought. 
But  in  Fesapo  and  Fresison,  the  conclusion  is  the  9ame  as  what  we 
«ihould  draw  in  Ferio  after  their  reduction,  anfl  not  its  converse; 
we  have  therefore  no  ground  so  far  for  giving  a  preference  to  the 
expression  of  the  argument  in  the  first  figure.  But  the  same 
considerations  which  make  it  not  an  arbitraiy  matter,  which  term 
is  major  and  which  is  minor  in  the  conclusion,  will  help  us  to 
determine  the  right  position  of  the  middle  term  in  the  premisses. 
If  then  the  premisses  of  a  syllogism  in  Fesapo  or  Fresison  were  both 
of  them  inversions  of  what  would  naturally  be  expressed  in  the 
converse  forni,  we  should  instinctively  think  them  back  into  the 
form  required  by  the  first  figure,  in  drawing  the  conclusion.  This 
(■an  hardly  be  the  cate  with  Fesapo ;  for  bad  logic,  as  well  as  verbal 
contortion,  is  required  in  order  to  express  a  particular  affirmative  by 
an  universal  converse ;  and  therefore  the  minor  premiss  A  cannot  be 
an  inverted  way  of  stating  /:   the  original  of  Fesapo  cannot  be 
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[Ferio.  With  Freeison  it  is  more  possible;  that  is  to  say,  a 
»\  Holism  in  Fresison  may  be  reached  by  converting  both  premisses 
of  one  in  Ferio  (or  Celarent) ;  and  then  it  is  possible  that  our 
thought  may  validate  the  conctosion  by  converting  them  back 
a^in.  (lo/il  doet  not  faruisA,  Some  atici^uf.  ortiamenis  are  of  gold : 
we  may,  however,  say,  if  we  like,  that  What  faniMes  is  noi  goldj 
and  Some  ihin^tt  of  gold  are  ancienf  ornamenUf  and  from  these 
premisses  draw  the  same  conclusion  as  from  the  others,  tbat  Some 
aneietti  ornamenit  do  not  tarnish  ;  yet  our  thought,  justifying  to 
itself  an  inference  made  by  outward  rule,  may  ^y  to  the  other  forms 
of  premiss.  If  so,  it  is  bard  to  say  that  we  are  not  really  arguing 
in  the  iirst  figure,  and  in  such  a  case  the  syllogism  which  weani 
externally  the  garb  of  the  fourth  belongs  really,  and  is  rightly 
forced  by  direct  reduction  to  show  that  it  belongs,  tu  the  first.  It 
is,  however,  possible  even  here  to  convert  only  the  minor  premiss  in 
thought,  and  reach  the  conclusion  in  the  second  figure  :  by  realizing 
that  ancient  ornaments,  if  they  tarnished,  would  not  be  of  gold. 
But  the  itnportant  eases  are  not  such  as  these,  where  the  premisses 
are  palpably  in  an  unnatural  form,  and  would  be  restored  to 
natural  form  by  conversion.  They  are  those  in  which  the  position 
of  the  middle  term,  as  the  predicate  of  the  major  premiss  and 
subject  of  the  minor,  is  the  naj^ural  position.  For  here  conversion 
to  the  first  figure  produces  a  result  as  unnatural  as  there  conversion 
to  the  fourth  figure  produced  in  the  premisses  of  an  argument 
naturally  belonging  to  the  first;  No  mineral  icat^rtare  alco/wltc &nd 
All  alcohol  in  taxeti  are  pro}K>Bitions  put  in  their  natural  form ; 
Nolhing  alcoholic  ?>  a  tnitteral  icafer  and  Some  taxed  things  are 
alcoholic  are  not. 

And  if  that  is  so,  there  is  only  one  ground  on  which  we  can 
justify  Aristotle  in  reckoning  these  moods  to  the  first  figure.  It  is, 
that  what  is  essentially  the  major  term — that  is^  the  most  general 
and  comprehensive — does  stand  as  predicate  in  its  premiss,  and 
what  is  essentially  the  minor  torm — that  is,  the  most  contrete  and 
specific — as  subject,  Hence  looking  to  the  character  of  the premisaes, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  our  syllogism  is  of  the  first  figure.  And 
it  follows  that  Aristotle  is  right  when  he  says  that  we  prove  the 
minor,  not  universally  but  partially,  of  the  major;  for  major  and 
minor,  as  we  have  seen,  are  such  intrinsically,  and  not  barely  in 
virtue  of  their  {wsition  in  the  conclusion  ;  so  that  where  the  two 
criteria  lead  to  opposite  results,  it  is  right  to  base  our  nomenclature 
on  the  former.  It  was  through  overlooking  this,  and  taking  a 
purely  formal  and  external  view  of  the  notion  of  major  and  minor 
terms,  that  some  of  his  successors  were  led  to  add  a  fourth  figure  to 
the  three  of  Aristotle.  But  if  we  recognize  these  moods  as  of  the 
first  figure^  we  must  no  less  recognize  that  they  need  validating; 
and  the  most  natural  way  of  raizing  their   validity  is  by  the 
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[process  of  exposition  which  we  found  to  be  the  chBiacteristii; 
method  for  the  third.  We  need  not  on  this  account  say  that  the 
pylJogism  belongs  to  the  third  figure.  The  occurrence  of  a  syllogism 
of  the  first  figure  in  the  reduction  ad  impo»tibile  by  which  wc 
validate  the  second  did  not  lead  us  to  resolve  the  second  figure  into 
the  first  Exposition  too,  though  the  most  natural,  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  realize  to  ourselves  the  validity  of  these 
arguments  ;  so  that  the  third  figure  could  not  receive  them  unchal- 
lenged. We  must  be  guided,  therefore,  by  the  character  of  the 
premisses,  and  assign  them  to  the  first :  but  admit  that  the 
conclusion  is  not  really  drawn  without  a  further  act  of  inference 
than  appears  upon  the  face  of  them.] 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  results  of  our  enquiry.  There  are  three 
figures,  each  with  a  distinctive  character,  and  the  '  imperfect ' 
fignres  are  misrepresented  by  reduction  to  the  first.  The  first  is  the 
ohiefj  because  the  demonstrative,  but  not  because  the  only  figure. 
Arguments  in  it  need  not  be  demonstrative,  but  when  they  are,  our 
thought  is  moving  on  a  higher  level  of  intcHigentH',  though  not  of 
cogency,  than  in  the  other  figures.  In  realizing  the  validity  of  the 
second  figure,  the  inconsistency  involved  in  denyintj  the  conclusion  is 
a  more  prominent '  moment '  in  our  thought  than  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting it.  The  third  figure  appeals  not  to  relations  of  concepts,  but 
to  experience  of  the  conjunction  of  attributes  (or  their  disjunction)  in 
the  same  subject,  and  from  that  argues  the  general  possibility,  under 
conditions  unspecified,  of  what  is  exhibited  in  a  given  case.  There 
is  no  fourth  figure  ;  but  in  the  first  three  moods  of  the  first  figure 
we  may  also  argue  to  tlie  converse  of  their  conclusions ;  and  two 
moods  may  be  added^  with  an  universal  negative  minor  premiss,  in 
which,  while  the  major  term  cannot  be  denied  of  the  minor  without 
fallacy,  the  minor  can  be  denied  of  the  major;  though  such  a  con- 
clusion is  only  particular,  and  realized  by  the  help  of  exposition 
or  of  conversion  or  reduction  ad  impoisibiU.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  character  of  an  argument  is  determined  not 
by  the  form  into  which  it  is  throwTi  in  words,  but  by  that  which  it 
assumes  in  our  thought.  This  is  our  justification  for  recognizing 
the  figures  as  distinct  types.  In  particular  cases,  a  syllogism  may 
not  belong  to  the  figure  into  which  it  has  been  verbally  compelled  ; 
in  others,  it  may  be  possible  with  the  same  terms  to  construct 
syllogismB  in  more  than  one  figure ;  but  then  there  must  be  a  real 
movement  of  thought  in  the  process  of  conversion  by  which  the 
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change  is  effected.  The  theory  of  syllog-ism  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  lesson  in  the  manipulation  of  symbols  and  th« 
application  of  the  formulae.  What  we  have  to  look  to  is  the 
character  of  the  thinking'  involved  in  it,  and  to  that  end  we  need  to 
realiee  our  symbols  and  see  how  the  varying  character  of  our  terms, 
and  of  the  relations  between  them  in  judgement,  affects  the 
inference.  If  our  enquiry  has  done  anything  to  bring  this  lesson 
home,  ita  length  and  intricacy  will  not  have  been  altogether  vain. 

One  more  remark  may  be  made  about  the  first  figure.  We 
have  seen  that  the  charge  oipetUio  fails,  unless  the  major  premiss 
be  enumerative  ;  but  suppose  that  it  states  a  connexion  seen  to  be 
necessary  between  A  and  B  as  such ;  may  it  not  be  urged  that  in 
this  case  no  one  can  judge  that  C  is  B  without  <ro  ipso  recognizing 
it  to  be  ^  as  well  ?  and  that  if  so,  there  will  be  no  such  act  of 
'  subaumption ',  bringing  C  under  the  condition  of  a  rule,  ae  we 
found  tlie  first  figure  to  involve  ?  To  this  we  must  answer  yes ; 
with  complete  insight  we  should  go  straight  from  B  to  A  in  the 
mbjeei  C,  and  the  major  premiss  as  an  independent  rule  would  not 
he  wantedj  and  would  be  represented  only  by  the  recognition  that 
a  connexion  of  A  with  B^  which  we  see  to  be  necessary,  is  therefore 
universal.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  in  geometry  we  never  syllo- 
gize except  when  we  rely  on  the  results  of  a  previous  demonstration 
whose  steps  we  do  not  realize  in  the  case  before  us.  The  triangle 
in  a  semicircle  has  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  equal  to  the  squares 
on  the  other  two  sides,  because  it  is  right-angled ;  but  if  we  realized 
at  once  the  constructions  of  Euclid  i.  47  and  lii.  31,  the  proposition 
tliat  in  a  right-angled  triangle  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  is 
equal  to  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides  would  appear  rather  as 
generalized  from  what  we  saw  to  be  true  in  the  triangle  in  a  semi- 
circle, than  as  a  rule  applied  to  that  case.  The  subsumption  in 
syllogism  belongs  therefore  to  tlxinking  which  lias  not  complete 
insight  into  the  grounds  of  all  its  premisses  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


OP  HYPOTHETICAL  AND  DISJUNCTIVE  REASONING 


The  Form  of  argument  which  we  have  been  examining  under  the 
name  of  Syllogism  has  for  its  premisnes  only  categiirical  propositions; 
but  there  are  forms  of  argument  to  which  the  name  haa  been 
extended,  in  which  this  is  not  the  case.  In  what  have  been  called 
Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms,  hypothetical  and  dis- 
junctive propositions  figure  in  the  premisses.  For  reasons  to  be 
considered  later,  it  appears,  however,  better  not  to  call  them 
syllogisms,  but  to  speak  rather  of  h\*pothetipal  and  disjunctive 
arguments.  They  are  processes  of  argument  that  recur  with  great 
frequency  both  in  ordinarj*  thought  and  in  the  reasonings  of 
science. 

In  a  hypothetical  argument,  one  premiss  is  a  hypothetical 
proposition,  connecting  a  consequent  with  a  comlUion  or  antecedent : 
the  other  is  a  categorical  proposition ',  either  affirming  the  ante- 
cedent or  denying  the  consequent.  From  these  follows  as  con- 
clusion a  categorical  proposition,  either  affirming  the  consequent  or 
lienying  the  antecedent.  In  the  former  case,  an  argument  is 
said  to  be  in  the  modus  ponens  or  oonatruotive  :  in  the  latter 
(*ase,  in  the  modus  toUens  or  destructive.  Examples  will  make 
this  clear. 

1.  The  noflwf  ponen*  is  of  the  form 

If  ji  is  if,  it  is  C         or         If  .4  is  ^,  C  is  i> 
AIbB  AisB 

e.g.  If  the  soul  is  uncreated,  it  is  indestructible 

The  soul  is  uncreated 
•\  It  is  indestmctible 
or  If  all  men  are  bom  equal,  slavery  is  unjust 

All  men  are  bom  equal 
«'.  Slaver)*  is  unjust. 

*  But  cf.  in/ra,  ill  p.  SIO. 
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The  following  points  should  be  noted  further  : — 

i.  The  subject  of  the  minor  premiss  may  either,  as  in  the  forc- 
^ing  examples,  be  the  same  as  the  subject  of  the  antecedent  in  the 
major  premiss  (if  we  may  retain  the  name  of  major  for  the  hypo- 
thetical and  of  minor  for  the  categorical  premisses  in  this  form  of 
argument),  or  it  may  be  a  term  that  we  recognize  as  includeri 
therein,  falling  under  it.     Thus  we  may  argue  that 
If  a  beautiful  thing  is  rare,  it  is  costly 
Diamonds  arc  rare 
,•.  They  are  costly. 
Here  it  is  implied  and  recognized  that  diamonds  are  beautiful  things. 
The  argument  might  of  course  be  expressed 

If  anything  is  at  once  beautiful  and  rarcj  it  is  costly 
Diamonds  are  at  once  beautiful  and  rare 
,*,  They  are  costly. 
But  diamonds  are  still  '  subsumed '  as  a  special  case  under  a  rule 
that  applies  beyond  them ;  the  (condition  in  the  major  premiss  docs 
not  concern  them  in  particular, 

ii.  We  saw  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  distinction  of  a£firmativv 
and  negative  has  no  application  to  hypothetical  judgements — for 
every  hypothetical  judgement  connects  a  ctmsequent  with  a  condition, 
whether  that  consequent  itself  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  an 
affirmative  or  of  a  negative  statement :  it  would  be  no  hypothetical 
judgement  to  say  that  '  If  the  weather  changed  at  full  moon,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  change  will  last '?  Hence  the  character 
of  the  tttodnt  ponen*  is  unaltered,  whether  the  antecedent  or  tJ)e 
consequent  (and  therefore  the  conclusion)  be  affirmative  or  negative. 
I  may  argue 

If  the  North  American  colonies  were  unrepresented  in  Parlia- 
ment, they  ought  not  to  have  been  taxed  by  Parliament 

They  were  unrepresented  in  Parliament 
.*,  They  ought  not  to  have  been  taxed  by  Parliament. 
Here  my  conclusion  is  negative ;  but  the  argument  is  still  in  the 
modiiK  poneni :  for  by  that  is  meant  not  the  mood  which  is  affirma- 
tive in  its  conclusion,  but  the  mood  which  c^tabluhrs  the  consequent 
set  down  in  the  major  premiss.     The  reader  will  easily  see  that  if 

*  This  ia  the  denial  of  a  hypothetical  judgement,  but  not  it«elf  hyi>oUietical : 
being  eqaivalent  to  saying'  *  It  is  not  tnie  that  if,  &c. 
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the  antecedent  were  of  the  form  *  If  ^  is  not  £ 
make  no  difference  to  the  character  of  the  argtunent. 

iii.  It  is  poseible  to  ar^e  with  both  premisses  and  the  conclusion 
hypothetical,  in  the  form  : — 

If  ^  is  C,  it  is  i>       or       UC  is  B,  E  Is  F 

If  J  is  5,  it  is  C  UAiaB^CisI) 

.-,  If  ^  is  J?,  it  18  D  ,\1£A  is  B^EisF 

e.g.  If  the  price  of  an  imported  article  rises,  those  who  manufactm 
the  same  article  at  home  will  charge  more  for  it 
If  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  an  article^  the  price 
of  the  imported  article  rises 
.'.  If  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  an  article,  those  who 
manufacture  the  same  article  at  home  will  charge  more  for  it. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  last  paragraph  apply  vnUalit  mulandis 
to  this  form  of  the  modug  ponens  also ;  and  the  subject  of  the 
antecedent  may  be  in  one  premiss  the  same  with  that  of  the 
consequent,  and  in  the  other  different.  It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate 
all  these  variations. 

2.  The  modu*  toUetu  is  of  the  form  : — 

If  ^  is  ^,  it  is  C         or        If  A\%B,C]&I> 
A  is  not  C  C\a  not  L 

.'.  It  is  not  B  /.  A  is  not  B 

If  matter  is  indestructible,  it  is  uncreated 
Matter  is  not  uncreated 
It  is  not  indestructible 

If  the  earth  did  not  rotate,  the  winds  tliat  blow  from  the  poL 

to  the  equator  would  not  be  deflected  westward 
But  they  are  deflected  westward 
.*.  The  earth  does  rotate. 

It  is  plain  that  the  observations  made  above  with  regard  to  the 
modut  pone»i  are  equally  applicable,  mutatU  mu/amiU,  to  the  mGdtti 
loUen; 

Thus,  given  a  hypothetical  proposition,  we  can  proceed  to  draw 
an  inference  whenever  we  have  a  further  premiss  given  us,  either 
affirming  the  anU:ceilent  or  denying  the  coHsequekt.  But  from  the 
affirmation  of  the  consequent,  or  the  denial  of  the  antecedent,  no 
conclusion  follows.     Arguments  of  the  form 


e.g. 


or 
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or 


If  ^  is  if,  it  is  C 

Itia-B 

A  is  not  B 
It  is  uot  C 


arc  invalid.  It  is  true  that  if  a  member  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament  is  declared  a  bankrupt,  he  loses  hie  seat;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  if  he  lo^es  his  seat,  it  must  be  because  he  has  been  declared 
a  bankrupt,  or  that  if  he  is  not  declared  a  bankrupt,  he  may  not 
still  lose  his  seat.  For  the  connexion  of  a  consequent  with  a  con- 
dition does  not  preclude  the  possibility,  that  there  are  other  conditions 
U|>on  which  the  same  consequent  may  follow  ;  so  that  the  fact  of 
the  consequent  having^  occurred  is  no  proof  that  it  occurred  in 
consequence  of  this  particular  condition ;  nor  is  the  fact  that  this 
particular  condition  is  not  fulfilled  any  proof  that  the  consequent 
has  not  occurred  in  virtue  of  the  fulfilment  of  some  other  condition 
with  which  it  is  connected.  Obvious  as  these  considerations  are, 
yet  these  are  among;  tlie  commonest  errors  to  occur  in  men's 
reasonings.  We  are  all  of  us  apt  to  conclude,  that  by  disproving 
the  allegations  advanced  in  support  of  a  proposition,  we  have 
disproved  the  proposition  itself;  or  that  by  showing*  that  facts 
agree  with  the  consequences  of  some  hypothesis  which  we  have 
formed,  we  have  established  the  truth  of  that  hypothesis.  We  do 
not  realize  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  show,  not  only  that  the 
facts  agree  with  the  consequences  of  our  hypothesis,  but  that  they 
do  not  agree  with  the  consequences  of  any  other.  The  Teutonic 
races  have  during  the  last  three  centuries  increased  and  expanded 
faster  than  those  which  speak  languages  of  Latin  stock  ;  and  some 
may  be  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  the  former  in 
the  main  embraced,  while  the  latter  rejected,  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation.  Grant  that  the  facts  are  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  this  difference  of  growth  is  due  to  a  difference  of 
religion ;  yet  if  there  are  other  ways  of  explaining  it,  what  ground 
has  yet  been  shown  for  accepting  that  way  ?  When  facts  are  equally 
consistent  with  the  truth  and  with  the  falsity  of  our  hypothesis,  we 
have  80  far  no  reason  for  believing  it  true. 

It  is  tiien  fallacious  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  affirmation 
uf  the  consequent^or  the  denial  of  the  antecedent,  in  {k  hypothetical 
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argument.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  to  do  the  former  is  to 
commit  the  fallacy  of  UDdistributed  middle;  and  to  do  the  latter^ 
to  commit  the  fallacy  of  illicit  process  of  the  major  term  :  for 
that  the  argument 

If  A  is  B,  it  is  C 
A\aC 
r.AmB 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  form 

A  BisC 
J  laC 
.-,  AisAB 
and  the  argument 

If  A  is  B,  it  is  C 
A  is  not  B 
.*.  A  is  not  C 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  form 

ABibC 
A  is  not  A  B 
.*.  A  is  not  C 

And  valid  hypothetical  arg:umentB^  it  is  said^  may  be  similas 
'  reduced '  to  categorical  syllogisms ;  when  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  modus  pon eft 8  is  really  a  syllogism  in  Barbara,  and  the  tnoiin* 
tolUn9  one  in  Camestres.' 

It  seems  to  be  an  error  thiis  to  identify  hypothetical  reasoning 
with  syllogism.  In  syllogism,  as  we  have  seen,  a  relation  i^ 
established  between  two  terms  in  the  way  of  subject  and  predicate, 
by  means  of  their  common  relation  in  the  way  of  subject  and 
predicate  to  a  third  or  middle  term.  Hypothetical  reasoning  rests 
upon  another  relation  than  that  of  subject  and  predicate — the 
relation  of  logical  dependence ;  and  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
middle  term.  Where  antecedent  and  consequent,  in  the  hypothetical 
premiss,  have  the  same  subject — where  that  proposition  is  of  the 
form  ^\i  A  is  B,  it  is  C — a  middle  term  may  at  times  be  found, 
and  the  reduction  effected ;  but  where  that  is  not  so^where  it  is  of 


'  A  number  of  modern  t«xtbooki  teach  this  doctrine.  For  an  oltl^r 
f^\xi\kQT\iycf.'la\>vje\\&t  in £Ab. Prior.  Anal.  Taimiae,  p.  158, 'syltogiemuBhyiio- 
theticiiB  an  valeat  necne  cognoBcitor  per  eiui  reductionem  ad  categohcum.' 
—  Ojtrra  IJogicQ^  Coi<miae,  1597, 
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the  form  *  If  A  is  B^  Cis  D * — there  a  middle  term  is  wanting,  and 
the  violent  nature  of  this  process  of  reduction  becomes  manifesto 

'If  the  value  of  g;old  is  affected  by  the  amount  of  labour  needed 
to  obtain  it,  improvemente  in  mining-  machinery  must  raise  prices. 
The  value  of  gold  is  afFected  by  the  amount  of  labour  needed 
to  obtain  it  Therefore  improvements  in  mining  machinery  rai^e 
prices.'  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  truth  of  this  hypo- 
thetical proposition.  So  many  circumstances^  many  of  them  varying 
independently  of  one  another^  combine  at  any  time  to  affect  the 
course  of  prices,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  rest  on  observation  the 
eOect  which  it  is  here  asserted  that  improvements  in  mining 
machinery  ought  to  have.  Our  concern^  however,  is  with  th« 
character  of  the  argument;  it  is  clearly  difficult  to  reduce  it  to 
a  syllogism.  There  is  nothing  asserted  of  improvements  in  mining 
macbinery,  which  in  turn  is  asserted  universally  to  raise  prices ; 
the  connexion  between  the  value  of  gold  and  the  amount  of  labour 
needed  to  obtain  it  is  not  a  predicate  of  improvements  in  mining 
machinery,  nor  is  raising  prices  a  predicate  of  that  connexion.  It 
is  a  consequence  of  it ;  but  that  is  another  matter.  Attempts  have 
indeed  been  made  to  get  round  this  diOiculty.  It  is  said  that  the 
major  premiss  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  '  The  case  of  the  value 
of  gold  being  affected  by  the  amount  of  labour  needed  to  obtain  it 
is  the  case  of  improvements  in  mining  machinery  raising  prices. 
The  existing  case  is  the  caae  of  the  value  of  gold  being  affected  by 
the  amount  of  labour  needed  to  obtain  it.  Therefore  the  existing 
case  is  the  case  of  improvement*  in  mining  machinery  raising 
prices/  ^  But  such  linguistic  tours  dt  force  do  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  argument  which  they  conceal.  What  does  that  major  premies 
mean  ?  Interpreted  literally,  it  is  undoubtedly  false.  Modification 
in  the  value  of  gold^  because  gold  has  become  easier  or  harder 
to  obtain,  is  not  a  rise  in  prices  due  to  improvements  in  mining 
machinery.  The  one  fact  may  be  dependent  on  the  other,  but  the 
one  tf  not  the  other.  It  is  not  therefore  until  we  mentally  substi- 
tute for  this  premiss  the  hypothetical  proposition  it  attempts  to 
supersede,  that  we  assent  to  it  at  allj  the  'reduction*  is  purely 
verbal;   our  tueaaittg  remains  unchanged,  and  cannot  be  put  into 

'  Had  I  written,  for  thf  cote,  all  cases,  the  propopition  would  have  been 
etill  more  absurd.  But  the  contention  sboald  be  examined  in  its  stronge&t 
form. 
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the  categorical  form.  Nor  does  the  minor  premiss  stand  criticism 
anj  better.  fFAat  case  is  'the  case  of  the  value  of  gold  being 
affected  bj  the  amount  of  labour  needed  to  obtain  it '  ?  To  say  the 
existing  case  is  useless^  unless  we  are  told  what  the  existing  case 
is  a  case  of,  If  it  is  a  case  of  the  value  of  gold  being  affected 
by  the  amount  of  labour  needed  to  obtain  it,  the  proposition 
becomeE  tautological,  and  the  conclusion  will  only  repeat  the  major 
premiss  ^ :  if  it  is  a  case  of  something  else,  we  ought  in  the  Ent 
place  to  have  that  something  stated,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
what  the  proposition  means ;  and  in  the  second  place,  when  it  was 
stated,  we  should  find  the  proposition  had  become  false,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  major  premiss,  literally  interpreted,  was  false. 
It  is  clear  then  that  this  syllogism  is  far  from  exhibiting  more 
^rrectly  the  true  character  of  the  hypothetical  argument  iu 
question ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hypothetical  form  exhibits  the  true 
nature  of  the  argument  thus  violently  forced  into  a  syllog-ism. 
- ,  Had  we  indeed  taken  an  example  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
antecedent  was  the  same  with  the  subject  of  the  consequent  in 
the  major  premiss — in  which,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  major 
premiss  was  of  the  form  'If  A  is  JJ,  it  is  C" :  then  the  prooess 
of  reduction  to  syllogism  would  not  have  appeared  to  be  so  difficult 
or  violent.  For  then  the  condition  on  which  it  depends  that 
A  \8  C  \s  vk  condition /uijilled  in  A^  *  If  the  moon  rotates  in  the 
same  period  as  it  revolves,  it  must  present  always  the  same  face 
to  the  »^rth.  It  does  rotate  in  the  same  period  as  it  revolves. 
Therefore  it  does  present  always  the  same  face  to  the  earth.'  '  If 
Christian  nations  had  the  spirit  of  Christ  they  would  avoid  war. 
They  do  not  avoid  war.  Therefore  they  have  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ.'  Tliere  is  little  change  made,  if  we  substitute  for  these 
arguments  the  following  syllogisms  : 

A  body  rotating  in  the  same  period  &«  it  revolves  in  round 
another  body  presents  always  the  same  face  to  the  other 

The  moon  rotates  in  the  same  period  as  it  revolves  in  round  the 
earths 

The  moon  presents  always  the  same  face  to  the  earth 

'  The  ca«e  of  A  is  the  case  of  B :  the  existinf  ciiAe  of  ^  is  the  case  of  A 
therefore  the  existing  catte  of  A  is  the  case  of  B. 

.'  It   will    be   seen   that   in  this  minor   premisn   not   onljr  u   the   moon 
'subsumed*  under  the  more  general  notion  of  a  body  rotating,  &c. :  but 
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Those  who  have  the  spirit  o£  Christ  avoid  war 

Christian  nations  do  not  avoid  war 

Christian  nations  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Tndeed,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  hypothetical  premiss  is  unaltered, 
otherwiiie  than  in  verbal  form,  by  reduction  to  the  form  of  a  cate- 
gorical proposition,  we  must  grant  that  the  argument  is  unaltered 
by  reduction.  And  there  are  logicians  who  have  contended  that 
all  universal  judgements  are  really  hypothetical  * ;  from  which  it 
would  follow  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  a  syllogism 
in  Barbara  or  Camestres,  when  It  has  a  genuinely  universal  (i.e.  not 
a  merely  enuraerative)  major  premiss^  and  a  hypothetical  argument 
in  the  modu*  poneiis  or  the  modus  folicn^ — though  the  former  rather 
than  the  latter  would  demand  reduction.  Yet  there  do  seem  to  be 
some  judgements  which,  in  their  context,  intend  to  affirm  the 
existence  of  the  subject  about  which  assertion  is  made,  and  not 
merely  to  assert  that  something  would  be  true  about  it  if  it  existed. 
To  say  that,  if  Christian  nations  had  the  spirit  of  Christ,  they 
would  avoid  war,  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  any  have  that 
Bpirtt;  to  say  that  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  avoid  it, 
naturally  implies  that  there  are  such.  The  reduction  of  a  hypothe- 
tical argument  to  a  syllogism  is  no  merely  verbal  change,  if  it 
substitutes  one  of  these  forms  of  statement  for  the  other. 

Attention  ought  to  be  called  to  one  other  change  incidental  to  this 
reduction  in  the  last  two  examples.  Our  h^'pothetical  major  concerned 
the  moon  and  the  earth,  or  Christian  nations ;  in  the  syllogism,  the 
major  concerned  any  two  bodies  in  which  certain  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  or  any  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  found.  Thus  in 
the  syllogism,  a  principle  is  stated  in  more  general  form  than  in  the 
hypothetical  proposition.  Here  again,  more  than  a  merely  formal 
change  is  involveiL     It  is  true  that  no  one  could  assent  to  the 

the  earth  is  aUo  eubaum^d  under  the  more  general  notion  of  the  other  bodif. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  to  express  the  argument  completely  in  if^mbolii.  Suppose 
that  we  write  *An^  X  is  Y,  the  moon  is  A'  .-.  the  moon  ib  Y' :  now  here, 


in  the  major  premisa,  ^— 'body  rotating  in  the  came  period  aa  it  revolves 

in  round  another  body';  in  the  minor  premise,  X=s'bo(" 

same  period  as  it  revolves  in  round  the  earth  ' ;  and  similarly  with  Y.    The 


idy  rotating  in  the 


argument  is  none  the  lees  a  syllogism  ;  the  difficulty  is  linguistic ;  but  we 
are  really  bringing  the  cose  of  the  moon  in  its  relation  to  the  eatih  under  the 
conditiuu  of  u  rule.  Aristotle  recognizes  this:  cf.  ^W.  Ah.  ^.  xi.  94'^ 
SO-*-?. 

'  Cf.  p.  166.  n.  1,  *M/>m. 
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proposition,  that  if  the  moon  rotates  in  the  same  period  as  it 
revolves  in,  it  must  present  always  the  same  face  to  the  earth, 
without  seeing  that  its  truth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
the  bodies  in  question  are  the  moon  and  the  earth,  but  holds  equally 
for  any  two  bodies ;  so  that  the  more  general  form  of  the  universaJ 
categorical  proposition  given  above  is  obviously  justified.  Yet  it  is 
not  the  mere  form  of  the  hypothetical  judgement  which  enables  us 
to  see  this  ;  and  it  might  be  contended  in  the  other  case  that  the 
more  general  form  of  the  categorical  judgement  is  not  justiRed,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  said  more  than  that  'Nations  who  have 
the  spirit  of  Christ  avoid  war '.  It  might  be  said  that  if  a  Christian 
nation  had  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  would  avoid  war ;  but  that  an 
individual  may  be  morally  bound  to  take  part  in  warfare^  though 
he  has  that  spirit,  when  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs  has  it  not. 
Now  there  is,  doubtless,  in  every  true  hypothetical  judgement  of 
the  form  •  If  J  is  B,  it  is  C,  some  general  principle  involved  : 
we  may  express  this  as  '  a  )9  is  y '.  But  if  ^i  is  some  determinate 
individual,  or  case  of  a  particular  kind,  and  if  the  condition  B  is 
similarly  determinate,  we  may  know  that  if  A  is  B,  it  is  C,  without 
knowing  generally  what  conditions  jd,  occurring  in  what  kind  of 
subject  a,  will  involve  the  predicate  y.  Where  this  is  the  case 
the  hypothetical  form  is  more  natural  to  the  expression  of  oar 
argument  than  the  syllogistic. 

We  find,  then,  that  even  when  antecedent  and  consequent  have 
the  same  subject  in  a  hypothetical  major,  reduction  of  the  hypo- 
thetical argument  to  syllogism  may  mean  a  real  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  argument  used  ;  and  that  where  they  have  different 
subjects,  such  reduction  can  only  be  effected  to  outward  appearance, 
and  by  violent  means ;  for  here  the  condition  on  which  it  depends 
that  C  is  D  is  not  a  condition  asserted  to  be  realized  in  the  nature 
of  C  itself ;     in  other  words,  there  is  no   middle  term  ^.      No 


I 


^  The  inference  in  a  hypothetical  argument  might  hence  be  called 
imm^iatt ;  but  snch  an  expretsion  would  readily  give  rise  to  mixundentaaJ- 
in^.  It  is  immediate  in  the  sense  of  having  no  true  middle  term :  and  in 
tbu  it  diffem  from  «yllogism ;  it  is  alao  immediate  in  the  sense,  that  giren 
the  prcmigscg,  nothing  more  is  needed  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  necessity 
of  the  conclnsion:  and  in  thin  Kense,  fiylloffism,  and  indeed  every  step  of 
valid  argument  wheu  fully  stated,  is  immediate.  But  it  was  in  yet  another 
sense  that  the  processes  of  conversion.  &c..  were  called  immf^diate,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  tvUo^ism:  viz.  that  in  them  we  palmed  from  a  ftin^t 
proposition  to  another  inferred  ther^from^  without  anything  turther  being 


I 


h 
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doubt  there  is  an  unity  embracing  both  condition  and  consequent ; 
tbey  belong  to  at  system,  of  which  it  might  be  said  that,  when 
affected  by  the  condition,  U  exhibits  the  conBcquence.  Sometimes 
this  admits  of  ready  expression.  '  If  the  rainfall  is  deficient,  the 
hay-crop  is  light ' :  we  may  express  this  by  saying  that  '  Grass 
which  is  insufficiently  supplied  with  moisture  makes  only  a  small 
g^rowth  that  can  be  used  for  hay  '.  In  other  cases,  the  interconnexion 
of  facts  within  a  whole  does  not  admit  of  being  stated  except  in 
hypothetical  form.  And  anyhow,  it  must  be  contended  that 
hypothetical  reasoning  is  not  identical  in  character  with  syllogism, 
and  that  we  ought  not  to  pretend  to  validate  it  by  reducing  it  to 
syllogism,  nor  to  identify  the  fallacies  involved  in  argimtent  from 
the  denial  of  the  antecedent  or  the  affirmation  of  the  consequent 
with  the  syllogistic  fallacies  of  illicit  process  of  the  major  term  or 
undistributed  middle. 


In  a  di^unctive  argument,  one  premiss  is  a  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion ;  the  other  is  a  categorical  proposition,  affirming  or  denying 
one  of  the  alternatives  in  the  former.  From  these  follows  as 
conclusion  a  categorical  proposition,  denying  or  affirming  the  other 
alternative.     In  the  former  case,  the  argument  is  said  to  be  in  the 

required  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  conclasioD.  Hypothetical  argument« 
are  not  immediate  in  this  sense.  Given  that  *  If  ^  is  B.  it  is  C\  I  cannot 
conclade  that  A  is  C,  unless  I  also  know  that  AU  B:  nor  could  I  conclude 
that  A  is  C,  from  the  fact  that  A  is  B,  without  the  hypothetical  premiss. 
I  can,  however,  conclude  from  'MA  is  B,  it  is  C'  to  'If^  is  not  C,  it  is  not 
B\  without  any  further  knowledge :  and  to  this  we  saw  that  some  forms  of 
so-called  immediate  inference  amounted. 

The  conditions  of  valid  hypothetical  reasoning  are  of  course  recognized 
by  AriatoUe  fcf.  e.  g.  Top.  fi.  iv.  WV*  17-23  ei  al.);  but  he  does  not  speak  of 
hypothetical  syllogisms.  The  term  n v\>^oy itjtiiK  f|  imtSitjfw  hxks  a  different 
meaning— viz,  a  syllogittm  proving  the  antecedent  of  a  hypothetical  pro- 
position, and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  fhr  acceptance  of  that  hypothesis,  proving 
the  conclusion.  Let  it  he  granted  that  if  .^  is  B,  C  is  i) :  then  any  avUogism 
which  proves  that  A  ib  B  will  by  virtue  of  this  agreement  establish  also 
that  Cis  D:  but  without  such  agreement,  it  would  not  have  been  shown  at 
all  that  C  is  D:  that  is  therefore  said  to  be  proved  only  ex  ht/pothe^i.  In 
a  recent  case  between  University  College.  Oxford,  and  the  City  of  Oxford 
(V.  Times  of  July  5,  1904)  arising  out  of  a  claim  by  the  College  to  put 
a  bridge  between  two  blocks  of  buildings  on  either  side  of  a  narrow  street 
called  Logic  Lane  without  payment  of  any  acknowledgement  to  the  City, 
it  waa  agreed  that  if  the  soil  of  I^ogic  Lane  were  vested  in  the  College,  the 
Collem  was  entitled  to  do  this  (subject  to  any  building  regulations  which 
the  City  had  power  to  make);  the  arguments  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 
College  (which  established  its  case)  were  directed  to  show  that  it  was  owner 
of  the  soil ;  but,  t'^  imoSia-fior,  the  College  showed  by  the  same  argaments 
that  it  was  entitled  to  erect  the  bridge  without  Rcknowledg«ment. 
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modus  ponendo  toUena  :  in  the  ]atter  case,  in  the  modus  toUendo 
ponens.     Examples  and  obeervations  follow. 
1.  The  tnodus  ponendo  tolUnt  is  of  the  form 


A  is  either  B  or  C 
Ais  B 
It  is  not  C 


or 


or 


e.g 


or 


or 


€.g 


or 


or 


Either  ^  is  i?  or  C  is  7? 

AisB 

C  is  not  B 

Either  ^  or  ^  is  C 
^  is  C 
/.  B  ifi  not  C 

*  Possession  by  devils '  is  either  a  form  of  mental  derangement, 

or  supernatural 
It  is  a  form  of  mental  derangement 
.'.  It  is  not  supernatural 

Either  the  interests  of  religion  require  the  maintenance  of  the 
Temporal  Power,  or  the  Popes  are  actuated  by  worldly 
motives  in  continuing  to  claim  it 

The  interests  of  religion  do  require  its  maintenance 
.'.  The  Popes  are  not  actuated  by  worldly  motives  in  continuing 
to  claim  it 

Either  Newton  or  Leibniz  invented  the  calculus 
Newton  invented  it 
.*.  Leibniz  did  not 

2.  The  modus  ioUemlo  ponena  is  of  the  form 

A  is  either  ^  or  C     Either  A\a  B  or  C\^  B      Either  Aor  B\^  C 
A  is  not  B     or        A\s  not  B  or  J  is  not  C 

It  18  (7  ,\  CisJD  ,\  B\mC 

The  belief  in  a  golden  age  rests  either  on  history  or  on  hope 
It  does  not  rest  on  history 
It  rests  on  hope 

Either  Qod  is  unjust,  or  no  man  is  eternally  punished 

God  is  not  unjust 

No  mau  is  eternally  punished 

Either  Aristotle  or  Eudemus  wrote  fiks.  v,  vi,  vii  of  the 

Ntcomachean  Ethics 
Eudemus  did  not  write  them 
Aristotle  did  write  them. 
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The  following  points  should  be  noted  : — 

i.  It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  modui  ponaulo  iolifH$  is 
invalid  :  that  the  afiirmatioQ  of  one  alternative  does  not  justify  the 
denial  of  the  other.  This  will  depend  on  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  disjunctive  proposition.  If  the  alternatives  therein  stated  are 
mutually  exclusive,  the  argument  is  valid  :  if  otherwise,  it  is  not. 
Whether  they  are  so  intended  can  only  be  determined  in  a  given 
I  case  by  reference  to  the  context  and  the  matter  of  the  judgement; 
I  but  mutually  exclusive  alternatives  may  exist,  and  therefore  a  valid 
^^  argument  in  this  mood  is  possible.  Of  the  examples  given  above, 
^■the  third  is  clearly  the  most  open  to  objection ;  for  Newton  and 
^^  Leibniz  may  well  have  invented  the  calculus  independently,  ae  is 
^_  now  believed  to  have  been  the  case.  In  the  first,  it  is  implied  that 
^Bif  we  can  otherwise  account  for  the  phenomena  of  demoniacal 
■  possession,  we  shall  not  attribute  them  to  supernatural  agency ;  and 
tiie  argument  may  be  considered  valid,  provided  that  we  are  justified 
in  that  view.^  The  second  is  more  doubtful;  men  may  do  from 
bad  motives  what  ought  anyhow  to  be  done,  and  the  motives  of  the 
Popes  in  maintaining  their  claim  to  temporal  power  might  be 
worldly,  even  though  their  possession  of  it  were  required  in  the 
interests  of  religion.  The  premisses  do  not  really  prove  the  un» 
worldliness  of  their  motives ;  but  they  show  that  we  need  not 
assume  the  contrary,  in  default  of  further  evidence.  The  validity 
of  the  present  mood  of  disjunctive  argument  will,  in  fact,  depend 
on  what  hypotheticaJs  are  implied  in  its  disjunctive  premiss;  for 
I  we  have  seen  (p.  167,  supra)  that  the  disjunctive  judgement  ^  A  is 
^■«ither  B  or  C  may  imply,  though  it  is  not  reducible  to,  the 
^^  hypothetical  judgements  '  If  ^  is  B,  it  is  not  C\^li  A  is  C,  it  is 
L  not  B;  '  If  ^  is  not  B,  it  is  6V  and  '  If  ^  is  not  C,  it  is  B '.  If 
^Bthe  alternatives  are  mutually  exclusive,  all  four  will  be  implied,  and 
^  the  mo<lu4  ponendo  foUetit  will  be  valid.  If  not,  we  cannot  get,  out 
of  the  proposition  '  A  is  either  ^  or  C\  the  propositions  '  If  ^  is 
B,  it  is  not  C— *  If  A  is  C,  it  is  not  B '.  To  say  that '  Either  the 
interests  of  religion  require  the  maintenance  of  the  Temporal  Power, 
or  the  Popes  are  actuated  by  worldly  motives  in  continuing  to  claim 
it'  will  mean  that  if  the  interests  of  religion  do  not  require  it,  they 


*  The  ar^tnem  may  be  valid  even  though  the  conclusion  be  false: 
the  truth  of  the  ooncluKioii  further  presupposes  that  of  the  minor 
premiss. 
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must  be  so  actuat«d ;  but  not  that  if  the  intereflts  of  religion  do 
require  it^  they  cannot  be  so  actuated ;  and  therefore  to  argue 
from  the  premiss  that  the  interests  of  religion  do  require  it  is 
to  argue  from  the  denial  of  the  antecedent  in  a  hypothetical 
argument 

Here  we  might  leave  this  matter,  with  this  as  our  result — that 
the  validity  of  the  modun  ponendo  tollefu  depends  on  the  alternatives 
in  the  disjunctive  premiss  being'  mutually  exclusive,  and  that  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  on  merely  formal  considerations  whether 
they  are  so  ^ ;  that  the  form  of  argument  is  not  universally  invalid, 
because  they  may  be  so ;  but  not  universally  valid,  because  they 
may  not.  It  is^  however,  worth  while  noticing  that  quite  inde- 
pendently of  this  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  modus  p^tntndo 
ioiUuM  in  any  given  case^  the  modus  iollendo  ponen»  is  of  more 
importance  on  other  grounds.  We  are  more  often  interested  in 
proving  one  alternative  by  disproof  of  others,  than  vice  versa. 
A  prisoner  indicted  on  a  charge  of  murder  may  indeed  be  content 
to  show  that,  whoever  committed  the  crime,  he  did  not ;  and  his 
ends  may  be  satisfied  by  proving  an  alibi.  But  the  ends  of  justice 
are  not  satisfied  except  by  discovering  the  murderer.  And  so  it  is 
with  disjunctive  argument  generally ;  its  u^e  lies  more  in  what  it 
can  establish  than  in  what  it  can  overthrow. 

iL  As  in  hypothetical,  so  also  in  disjunctive  argument,  the  major 
premiss  may  make  a  more  general  assertion,  which  in  the  conclusion 
is  applied  to  some  special  case.    Thus  a  man  might  argue 

Every  man  at  forty  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician 
My  son  at  forty  is  not  a  physician 
.'.  He  is  a  fool 

or  from  the  premiss  '  Either  God  is  unjust*  or  no  man  is  eternally 
punished  \  I  might  have  concluded  that  I  shall  not  be  eternally 
punished.' 


It 


miKht   be   said  that  we  could   give  an  unambiguous  form   to  the 


argument  by  writing  it  thus :  'vl  is  either  U  only,  or  C  onlj,  or  both  B  and 
C:  it  is  B  only  .*.  it  ig  neither  C  only,  nor  both  B  and  C  But  here  there 
seems  to  he  no  inference ;  for  if  we  adready  know  that  it  is  B  onlt/,  we  most 
already  know  that  it  is  not  C.  The  inference  rests  upon  the  knowledge 
that  A  is  B,  and  that  S  and  C  are  mutually  exclusive :  if  we  are  doubt^I 
of  the  latter  point,  and  only  know  that  A  is  B,  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is 
(■  or  not :  ana  this  infonoation  is  all  that  we  have ;  we  must  not  substitute 
for  the  minor  premise  *  A  it  B*  a  different  one,  ^AiaB  only.' 
'  The  suhsumption  involved  may  be  expressed  if  we  like  in  a  sepatata 


I 


I 

I 


I 

I 
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The  mood  of  a  disjunctive  arg-nment  is  not  affected,  any  more 
than  the  mood  of  a  hypothetical  argument,  by  the  qoality — 
affirmative  or  negative — of  the  minor  premiss  or  the  conclosion. 

^^Arguments  of  the  type 

^H  A  is  either  B  or  C 

^B  A  is  not  B 

^r  It  is  c 

^Hu^  in  the  same  mood  as  those  of  the  type 

^H  A  is  either  not  B  or  not  C 

^K  i^isi^ 

^V  .*.  It  is  not  C 

^Vl  establish  one  alternative  by  way  of  rejecting  the  otberj  equally 

whether  from  the  premisses 
^^m       A  diplomatist  must  either  be  insincere  or  be  a  failure 
^™^        Bismarck  was  not  a  failure 

I  conclude  that  he  was  insincere^  or  whether  I  conclude  that  he  was 

I      not  honest  from  the  premisses 

^^        A  diplomatist  is  either  not  honest,  or  not  successful 

^V        Bismarck  was  successful 

^r  Attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  disjunctive  arguments  also 
to  syllogistic  form.  We  have  seen  that  a  disjunctive  proposition 
implies  two  or  perhaps  four  hypotheticals  ;  and  every  disjunctive 
argument  can  be  exhibited  as  a  hypothetical  argument  using  for 
major  premiss  one  of  these.  But  as  hypothetical  argument  is  not 
syllogism,  we  do  not  thereby  make  disjunctive  argument  into 
syllogism ;  nor  do  we  really  identify  it  with  hypothetical  argu* 
ment;  for  the  hjrpothetical  major  premiss  expresses  only  a  part 
of  the  meaning  of  the  disjunctive  proposition,  from  a  perception  of 
the  relations  involved  in  which  a  disjunctive  argument  proceeds  to 
draw  its  conclusionJ 


h 


and  syllo^tic  argument:  thus 

Every  man  at  forty  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician 
I  am  forty 

.*.  I  am  either  a  fool  or  a  ph}*Bioian  :  but  1  am  not  u  physician.  &c, 
and  having  reached  the  conclaaion  '  No  man  is  eternallj  punished*,  I  can 
with  the  minor  premiss  'I  am  a  man'  draw  the  conclusion  that  I  shall  not 
be  eternally  pnniahed.     This   act  of  subeumption   is  a  different  act  of 
inference  from  the  disjunctive  argument. 

*  The  term  hypothetical  was  Long  used  (following  Boethius)  Mnim  lathrt^ 
to  cover  both  what  have  in  this  chapter  been  called  hypothetical  and  what 
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have  been  called  di^janctive  argamenU;  and  for  hypothetical,  in  the 
narrower Benae  employed  above,  the  term  conjunciite.  Ccndifional—ongixiSiMy 
ei^aivaleDt  to  hypotheiiroJ  in  the  wider  sense— has  by  soiae  who  retained  the 
wider  sense  for  the  latter  been  naed  as  equivalent  to  amjunetipg  (cf-  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  Dincussiorut  p.  150).  A  few  points  may  be  noted  hexe  which  did 
not  seem  worth  a  place  in  the  text:. 

1.  The  order  in  which  the  alternatives  in  the  di^unction  are  mentioned 
being  irrelevant,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  nature  of  the  argument 
whether  wc  proceed  from  the  affirmation  of  the  firet  to  the  denial  of  the 
second,  or  from  the  nflirmation  of  the  second  to  the  denial  of  the  firet. 

2.  A  disjunction  may  contain  more  than  two  members:  e.  g.  it  may  be  of 
the  form  A  is  either  B  or  C  or  D.  In  this  case,  if  the  minor  is  categorical, 
the  conclusion  will  be  disjunctive  ;  and  in  the  modiuf  ponendo  tollen^,  a  dis- 
junctive minor  will  give  a  categorical  conclusion— ,4  is  either  J3  or  C  .*.  it 
IB  not  D.  But  the  minor  '  A  is  neither  B  nor  C\  which  is  needed  in  order 
to  get  a  categorical  conclusion  in  the  modtut  toUtndo  ponens,  is  not  a  dis- 
junctive proposition.  But  such  details  involve  no  fresh  principle  of  reasoning, 
and  need  not  be  pursued,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  work  out  all  the 
variations  that  are  possible  according  as  the  disjunction  ii  between  two 
predicates  of  the  same  subject,  or  two  subjects  of  the  same  predicate,  or  two 
assertions  differing  both  in  subject  and  predicate,  when  either  or  both 
assertions  in  each  of  these  cases  are  affirmative  or  negative. 

3.  An  argument  of  the  form  '  A  is  either  B  or  C:  C  is  cither  D  ox  E  .*.  A 
is  either  £  or  i)  or  £"  is  not  a  disjunctive  ar^ment,  but  the  iipplication  of 
syUogism  to  one  limb  of  a  disjunctive  proposition. 


J 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
ENTHYMEME,   SORITES,   AND   DILEMMA 


* 


This  chapter  deals  with  certain  forms  or  modes  of  stating  an 
argument  which  introduce  no  new  principle  of  reasoning  beyond 
those  now  already  discussted,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  deserve 
a  special  name  and  mention. 

An  enthymeme  indeed  is  not  a  particular  form  of  argument,  but 
a  particular  way  of  stating  an  argument.  The  name  is  given  to 
a  syllogism  with  one  premiss — or,  it  may  be,  the  conclusion — 
suppressed.*     Nearly  all  syllogisms  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  stated 


'  By  Aristotle  the  term  fvGvfujfm  is  used  in  quite  a  different  sense :  he 
defiaes  it  as  wXkoynrtiof  «|  etKorw  ^  ffrjfjuimv,  AnaJ.  Pri,  j3.  ixvii.  70*  10.  lU 
nature  is  discussed  in  that  chapter  and  in  variouis  passages  of  the  Rhetoric^ 
Roughly  speaking,  tU6t  is  a  general  proposition  true  only  for  the  most  part, 
such  M  that  Saw  foodg  an  uuuhoiesome ;  in  applj'ing  this  to  prove  the 
Qnwhole8omene«  ot*  some  particular  article  of  utet,  we  are  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  article  in  question  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  but 
in  practice  we  are  often  oompellcd  to  argue  from  such  probable  premisses^ 
A  tnjut'tov  ia  either  a  particular  fact,  to  which  one  can  appeal  in  support  of 
a  ffeneral  proposition,  because  if  the  propoeition  were  true,  the  fact  would 
follow  as  a  consequence  of  it:  thus  we  may  argue  that  *  The  wise  are  just, 
for  Socrates  was  wise  and  just*:  where  Socrates  is  the  fnjfulav  {Hhet.  a,  i. 
1357'*  11);  or  it  is  u  particular  fact  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  ano^er 
particular  fact,  because  the  existence  of  one  such  fact  implies  the  pre- 
vious or  subsequent  or  concurrent  existence  of  the  other:  thus  'Pittacus 
is  liberal,  because  ambitious  men  are  liberal,  and  Pittacus  is  ambitious': 
here  his  ambition  is  the  (rrj^fiuv  of  his  libcmlity  {Anal.  PH,  ff.  xxvii. 
70*  26).  In  this  case,  the  appeal  to  a  erT;^roi'  implies  a  general  principle 
which*  if  it  is  irrefra^ble.  giveo  to  the  tnjftflov  the  nature  of  an  evidence, 
or  TtKfjujptov  {Rhei,  a.  ii.  1357^  3) ;  to  argue  from  a  rtK/i^piov  is  not,  however, 
to  arfpie  from  the  true  cause  of  the  effect;  for  this  would  be  scientific 
syllo^ism^  and  not  tvBvfiijfia.  It  may  be  added  that,  where  the  general 
principle  implied  ia  not  irrefragable,  but  true  for  the  most  part,  it  ia 
hard  to  distinguish  the  av\Xoyiafi6s  <«  aij^niov  from  a  auXKrryt(ryAs  «'£ 
fUoro^.  It  should  be  noted  that  Aristotle  includes  under  (nj^rov  that 
which,  OS  a  consequence  of  something  else,  is  assamed,  where  it  exists 
or  occurs,  to  preeappo&e  it,  whether  it  could  exist  or  occur  without  the 
existence  or  occurrence  of  that  other  thing  or  not ;  where  it  could  not, 
we  have  a  rfXMi7f»nr:  and  of  this  character  are  what  doctont  call  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease  (and  such   reasoning  from  effect  to  cause  is  not 
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as  enthymemes,  except  in  the  examples  of  a  logical  treatise,  or 
tho  condact  of  a  formal  disputation.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  we  are  the  less  arguing  in  syllogism,  because  we  use 
one  member  of  the  argument  without  its  being  explicitly  stated. 
Syllogism  is  an  act  of  thonghtj  and  ifj  in  order  to  perform 
this  act,  we  need  to  recognize  in  thought  all  three  propositions 
that  when  formally  expressed  it  contains,  we  are  arguing  syllo- 
gistically,  whether  we  enunciate  the  whole  syllogism  or  not. 
That  we  do  recognize  a  suppi^essed  premies  may  be  shown  by  the 
fact  thatj  if  any  one  were  to  deny  it,  we  should  feel  that  he 
was  attacking  our  argument,  though  we  had  not  expressly 
asserted  it. 

The  suppressed  member  may  be  tho  major  premiss,  or  the 
minor,  or — less  frequently — the  conclusion.  Medea,  in  Ovid's 
play  of  that  name,  asks  Jason — Servare  potui,  perdere  an  poisim 
roffas  :  here  the  major  premiss,  Qui  servare^  perdere  po99unt,  is 
understood  :  Medea  supplies  only  the  minor,  and — in  the  form  of 
a  rhetorical  question — the  conclusion.^  If  I  argue  that  '^  those 
cultivate  the  land  best  who  have  a  personal  interest  in  its  improve- 
ment, and  therefore  peasant  proprietors  are  the  best  cultivators  *, 
I  omit — yet  I  clearly  use,  for  to  deny  it  would  destroy  the  argu- 
ment— the  minor  premiss,  that  *  peasant  proprietors  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  land  \^     The  conclusion  may  be 

•scientific  ') ;  where  it  could,  the  argument— aa  Aristotle  recognizes— is  not 
reallj  valid;  it  may  be  true  that  persons  in  a  fever  breathe  rapidly,  but 
I  cannot  safely  infer  that  a  person  who  breathes  rapidly  has  fever  (iZ>.  1357** 
19) ;  there  are,  of  cour»e,  symptoms  of  disease  that  are  of  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion. The  «t^vfj.fjiift  is  said  to  be  a  rhetorical  demonstration,  or  rhetorical 
ayllofliBm  {Rhet.  a.  i.  1355*  6,  ii.  1356**  4),  because  public  speakers  make  um 
of  the  appeal  to  such  probable  premisses  or  sigiiB,  and  do  not  expect  or 
provide  more  strictly  demonstrative  or  scientific  arguments.  We  mij?ht  sa^' 
the  same  of  the  entnymeme  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
not  held  necesflary,  except  in  the  most  fonnol  statement  of  an  arcument, 
always  to  enunciate  both  premissee  and  the  conclusion.  It  is  jiossible  that 
the  later  sense  arose  through  misinterpretation  of  the  passage  m  Anai.  iVi, 
Ii.  xxrii.  70*  24-28 — fir  ftif  ouy  f}  fda  Xix^H  yrp<^oa-tt,  tn;/ifioK  yiyrrai  fidfop^  far 
fit  Ktii  ff  tripa  npo(T\rf<p&jfj  frvWoyi<rpi6t,  oio»»  ori  ITiTTfiitdc  tXtv^iptoi'  ol  yAp 
(fnX^Tifioi  tXuf^ffHoif  ntrra«A«  it  rfuXiWtfiov.  Thia,  however,  seems  merely  to 
mean,  that  if  I  say  *  Pittaous  in  generons.  because  he  is  ambitions  \  I  only 
state  the  sign  :  if  I  add  that  tho  ambitious  are  generous,  I  make  a 
ityliogism ;  but  this  syllogism  was  implied  all  along,  and  is  an  tv$viiTjfAa 
because  of  the  character  of  the  premisses,  whether  it  be  stated  explicitly 
or  only  implied. 

'  This  example  is  used  in  the  Poft  Royai  I^gic,  Pt.  III.  o.  xiv. 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  found  that  the  m^jor  premiae  is  more 
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omitted  from  motives  of  delicacy^  or  eometimes  for  purposes  of 
effect,  as  in  the  Greek  couplet 

xol  r66€  4>(i)KiiAiAou*    Aipioi  kokoIj  ovx  S  ^^»  ^f  5'  01;, 
TidvTtij  TiX^v  npotcXfous'    Kol  UpOKKftj't  A^/Jioy.* 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  an  enthymeme  may  be  contained  in 
what  grammatically   is  only  a   single    sentence ;    as   in    Goneril's 
address  to  King  Lear : 

You,  as  you  are  old  and  reverend,  should  be  wise, 
or  in  Regan's,  later  in  the  play : 

I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak^  seem  so.* 


A  syllogism,  whether  expressed  in  full  or  aa  an  enthymeme,  is 
a  tingle  act  of  inference ;  it  may  be  analysed  into  premisses  and 
conclusion,  but  not  into  parU  which  are  themselves  acts  of  infer- 
ence. The  premifiEes  may,  however,  be  themselves  in  turn  conclu- 
sions reached  by  other  acts  of  inference ;  and  the  conclusion  may 
itself  serve  as  premiss  to  a  further  act  of  inference.  A  syllogism 
proving  one  of  the  premisses  of  another  syllogism  is  called,  in  re- 
lation to  that,  a  prosyllogism  :  and  a  syllogism  using  as  a  premiss 
the  conclusion  of  another  is  called,  in  relation  to  it,  an  epUyUo- 
g^m ;  where  the  prosyllogism  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  enthy- 
meme, the  whole  argument  is  sometimes  called  an  epioheirema.^ 
The  following  argimaent  contains  both  a  prosyllogism  and  an 
episyllogism,  and  as  the  former  is  expressed  in  abbreviated  form,  it 
is  also  an  epicheirema.  '  Those  who  have  no  occupation  have 
nothing  to  interest  themselves  in,  and  therefore  are  unhappy ;  for 
men  with  nothing  in  which  to  interest  themselves  are  always 
unhappy,  since  happiness  depends  on  the  success  with  which  we 

frequently  suppreBsed  when  the  conclusion  of  the  enthymeme  is  pat  in  the 
forefront,  the  minor  when  we  begin  with  a  reaaon.  If  we  begin  with  a 
reason,  we  like  to  lay  down  a  general  principle. 

*  'And  this  of  Phocylidca:  The  Leriana  are  bad  men,  not  this  one  only 
and  not  that,  but  all  of  them  except  Proclccs;  and  he  is  a  Lcrian.' 

^  The  term  enthymeme  hae  more  commonly  been  applied  to  u  ByUogism 
omitting  one  of  the  premiageB,  thtin  to  one  onuttinj^  the  conclusion.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  (Discutisionv,  yv-  1^3-158)  traces  the  antiquity  of  the  non-Aristote- 
lian use  of  the  term,     ft  goes  bacV  to  the  oldest  of  the  commentators. 

*  r.  Mansel's  Aldrich,  p.  97,  not«  t :  and  Trendelenburg's  Eiementa  Jjogieett 
Aristottlicatt  note  to  §  33,  cited  by  Mansel.  The  term  fnix**pqfL  t  was  differently 
defined  by  Aristotle,  who  called  it  (ruXAoyur/i^r  dioAcimiKSr,  Top.  6.  xi. 
162*10:  it  was  an  assault  upon  a  position  maintained  in  disputation 
by  the  respondent. 
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advance  the  objects  in  which  we  are  interested ;  and  so  wealth  is 
no  guarantee  of  happiness.'     Here  the  central  syllogism  is 

All  who  have  nothlDg-  in  which  to  interest  themBelves  are 

unhap]»y 
Those  who  have  no  occupation  have  nothing  in  which  to 

interest  themselves 
,*.  Those  who  have  no  occupation  are  unhappy. 

The  major  premiss  is  proved  by  a  prosyllogism  to  this  effect 

Happy  men  are  those  who  succeed  in  advancing  objects  in 

which  they  are  interested 
Men  who  have  nothing  in  which  to  interest  themselves  do 
not  succeed  in  advancing  any  object  in  which  they  are 
interested 
.•.Men  who  have  nothing  in  which  to  interest  themselves  are 
not  happy. 

And  an  episyllogism  is  added  thus  ; 

Those  who  have  no  occupation  are  unhappy 
Rich  men  may  have  no  occupation 
.'.  Rich  men  may  be  unhappy.^ 

We  have  in  such  a  case  a  frain  of  arffHrnent^  of  which  the  sevei 
steps  are  not  each  set  out  in  full,  though  the  premisses  necessary  to 
complete  the  sequence  of  thought  are  readily  supplied^  as  in  an 
enthymemc.  Trains  of  argument  may,  of  course,  be  of  any  length, 
and  vary  indefinitely  in  composition,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
separate  steps  into  which  they  can  be  broken  up ;  and  it  would  be 
useless  as  well  as  impracticable  to  invent  names  for  every  variety. 
But  there  is  one  well-marked  variety  to  which  the  name  of  SoriUt 
has  been  given  by  logicians. 

A  Sorites  ^  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  a  ftylhgi^m  in  the  fir^t  figure 
with  many  middle  terms ;  or  if  it  be  thought  that  nothing  should  be 
called  a  syllogism  that  contains  more  than  one  act  of  inference,  as 

*  The  schoolmen  gave  the  name  of  gtfUoffiamus  aypHcue  to  a  syllogisBi 
which  lay  so  concealed  iu  the  wording  of  an  ari^ment.  that  somu  proceu 
like  conversion,  or  other  substitution  of  equivalent  propositions,  was  necessary 
in  order  to  show  clearly  the  terms  of  the  syllogism,  and  their  relation :  as, 
here.  *rich  men  maybe  unhappy*  i.^  taken  aa  equivalent  to  *  wealth  is  no 
guarantee  of  happiness '. 

'  The  name  ia  derived  from  owjTdcK^heap. 
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a  polysyllogi^n  ^  tn  the  fini  fi^te  with  the  intermediate  c&nduiimu 
ntppreited.     Schematically,  it  is  of  the  form 

A\sB 

BibC 

CkD 

D\aE 

EkF 
/.  AisF 
where  it  will  be  observed  that  we  start  with  the  minor  premise,  and 
each  subsequent  premiss  is,  in  relation  to  that  enunciated  before  it, 
a  major.' 

There  must  be,  at  least,  two  steps,  and  therefore  three  premisses, 
in  a  sorites,  else  we  should  have  no  series  or  chain  of  syllogisms ; 
and  there  may  be  any  number  of  steps  more  than  two ;  the  premisses 
wdl  always  be  more  numerous  by  one  than  the  steps  into  which  the 
argument  can  be  resolved.***  Short  sorites  are  of  common  occur- 
rence. A  well-known  example  occurs  in  Romans  viii.  29,  30,  '  For 
whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son. .  .  .  Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he 
also  called  :  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified  :  and  whom 
he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.' 

But  long  specimens  are  less  common,  not  because  long  trains  of 

'  A  aeries  of  syllogiflms,  one  proving  a  premiaa  of  another,  ia  called  a 
poiysylfogiam:    while  each   single  step  of  Byllogiatic   rtiasoning  ia  called 

■'  Where  tbo  order  in  which  the  premisses  are  enunciated  ie  reversed, 
starting  with  the  iiuijor  auJ  proceeding  alvrajH  to  one  which  in  relation  to 
the  preceding  is  a  minor  premiss,  the  soritea  is  called  a  Oocleman  Sorites, 
After  RodolphuB  l^ocleniuB,  Profewor  at  Marburg  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  first  colled  attention  to  this  form  of  the  argument.  But 
though  it  ie  important  to  notice  that  the  order  in  which  the  premisses  are 
commonly  placed  in  a  sorites  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  ia  customary  in 
a  simple  ^llogifim,  it  muat  not  be  aupposed  that  the  character  of  the 
argument  is  affected  by  reversing  the  order,  or  that  the  Goclenian  sorites 
is  a.  thing,  us  such,  of  any  importance.  The  Goclenian  is  known  also  as 
a  retfretmve,  and  the  other,  or  *  AriatoteLian  \  as  a  pro^rvsntv  sorites. 
Aristotle,  however,  does  not  discuss  the  sorites  (though  clearly  believing  it  to 
occur  in  science,  cf.  An,  Post.  a.  xiv.  79"  20,  xi-xxiiit,  so  that  the  progressive 
is  not  entitled  to  be  called  Aristotelian.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  states  that  he 
could  not  trace  the  term  back  beyond  the  Dialectiea  of  Laurentius  Valla, 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  sixteenth  century 
onward  it  found  a  regular  place  in  logical  treatises.  Cf.  his  Lectures  oh 
Logic,  xii.  p.  377. 

*  *  Sorites  est  Bvllogiamus  multiplex  ,  . .  Est  enim  sorit'Cs  pro^ressio  enthy- 
mematica,  syltogismos  continens  propositionibus  [^^praemissia]  uno  tantum 
pauciores.*     Downam's  Commefitarii  in  Petri  Rami  Diaiecticam,  1510,  p.  653. 
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reasoning  arc  rare,  but  because  the  successive  steps  do  not  generally 
continue  for  long  together  to  be  of  the  same  form.  Leibniz^  in 
the  second  part  of  his  Confesttio  Naturae  contra  Atheuiat^  written  in 
1668  (and  containing  doctrines  as  to  the  nature  of  matter  which  he 
subsequently  abandoned),  offers  a  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  sorites ;  but  even  so,  many 
of  the  propositions  are  supported  by  reasons  that  do  not  enter  into 
the  series  of  premisses  constituting  his  sorites.^  In  the  following 
transcription  the  premisses  that  do  not  belong  to  the  sorites  are 
placed  out  of  line  to  the  right ;  and  some  of  them  are  omitted. 

The  human  soul  is  a  thing  whose 
activity  is  thinking. 

A  thing  whose  activity  is  thinking 
is  one  whose  activity  is  imme- 
diately apprehended,  and  with- 
out any  representation  of  parts 
therein. 

A  thing  whose  activity  is  appre- 
hended immediately  without  any 
representation  of  parts  therein  is 
a  thing  whose  activity  does  not 
contain  parts. 

A  thing  whose  activity  does  not 
contain  parts  is  one  whose  acti- 
vity is  not  motion : 

A  thing  whose  activity  U  not 
motion  is  not  a  body  : 

What  is  not  a  body  is  not  in  space  : 


for    all   motion   is   divisible 
into  parts. 

for  the  activity  of  a  body  is 

always  a  motion, 
for  the  definition  of  body  is 

to  be  extended. 


What  is  not  in  space  is  insusceptible 
of  motion. 

What  is  insusceptible  of  motion 
is  indissoluble : 

What  is  indissoluble  is  incorrup- 
tible : 

What  is  incorruptible  is  immortal. 

The  human  soul  is  immortal. 


for  dissolution  is  a  movemenj 

of  parts, 
for  corruption  is  dissolution 

of  the  inmoEjt  parts. 


^  V.  Erdxaann's  ed..  p.  47. 
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We  may  pass  from  examples  to  a  conBideration  of  the  form  of 
the  arg^ument,  and  the  rules  of  its  validity.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  predicate  of  each  premiss  is  the  subject  of  the  next,  while 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  first  and  last  premiss  are  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  conclusion.  For  each  premiss  is  minor  to  that 
which  follows,  and  major  to  that  which  precedes  it ;  and  as  we 
start  from  the  minor  premiss  of  the  whole  argument,  each 
middle  term  is  predicate  of  one  premiss  and  subject  of  the 
next.  It  follows,  that  (i)  no  premiss  except  the  first  may  be 
particular,  and  (ii)  none  except  the  last  negative ;  for  in  the 
first  figure,  the  major  premiss  must  be  universal,  and  the  minor 
affirmative;  now  each  premiss  except  the  last  is  a  minor,  in  relation 
to  a  premiss  following  it,  and  must  therefore  be  affirmative ;  and 
each  premiss  except  the  first  is  major,  in  relation  to  one  preceding 
it,  and  therefore  must  be  universaL  Thie  will  bo  easily  seen  if  we 
resolve  the  sorites  into  its  constituent  syllogisms : 

1.  beginning  from  the  minor 


^is^ 

Ais  B{i) 

BisC 

J?i8C(ii) 

CisD 

.\AiBC 

Bib  E 

CwD(m) 

E  is  F 

r.Ahal) 

AisF 

DhE  (iv) 

.-.  AisE 

EiaFiw) 

.'.  AisF 

is  clear  that  if  the  first  premiss  were  particular,  the  conolusion 
of  the  first  syllogism  would  be  particular ;  this  stands  as  minor  to 
the  third  premiss  in  the  second  syllogism,  whose  conclusion  could 
therefore  again  be  particular,  and  so  would  ultimately  be  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  sorites ;  but  if  any  other  premiss  were 
particular,  there  would  be  an  undistributed  middle  in  the  syllogism 
into  which  it  entered. 

beginning  from  the  major 

EisF    (v) 
DisE    (iv) 
.\DkF 
f 
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CibD    (iii) 

BisC    (ii) 
.'.  ^  is  ^ 

A'vbJB    (i) 
r.dkF 

Here,  if  the  last  premiss  (E  is  F)  were  negative,  the  conclusioQ  of 
the  syllogism  in  which  it  stands  as  major  would  be  negative  ;  this 
as  major  to  the  premiss  C  is  D  would  make  the  next  conclusion 
negative,  and  so  ultimately  the  concltision  of  the  whole  sorites;  but 
if  any  other  premiss  were  negative,  there  would  be  an  illicit  process 
of  the  major  term  in  the  syllogism  into  which  it  entered.  The 
rules  of  a  sorites  are  thus  nothing  but  the  special  rules  of  the  first 
figure.' 

A  sorites  is  distinguished  from  other  chains  of  reasoning  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  is  one  of  the  premisses  suppressed,  at  every  step 
of  the  argument  except  one,  but  the  intermediate  conc/imons,  by 
which  the  final  conclusion  is  reached,  are  all  suppressed  ;  for  the  con- 
clusion of  one  argument  m  the  suppressed  premiss  of  the  next.  This 
is,  perhaps,  what  has  led  logicians  to  give  special  attention  to  it. 

The  Dilemma  combines  into  one  argument  hypothetical  and 
disjunctive  reasoning.  Generally  it  is  an  argument  in  which  one 
premiss  is  a  disjunctive  proposition,  and  the  other  consists  of  hypo- 
thetical propositions  connecting  with  either  alternative  in  the  dis- 
junction an  unpalatable  conclusion.  In  one  case,  however — that  of 
a  simple  destructive  dilemma- — the  disjunction  may  be  in  the  con- 
sequent of  the  hypothetical  premiss,  and  the  other  be  a  categorical 
premiss  denying  both  alternatives  in  the  disjunction.^     We  m«y 

^  Either  an  ^  or  an  /  proposition  may  be  converted  simply.  With  an 
J  premias  for  the  first,  if  it  be  converted,  the  soritcfi  may  be  broken  up  hito 
a  series  of  syllogismB  in  the  third  figure ;  -with  an  £  premiss  for  the  last, 
if  it  be  converted,  the  sorites  may  be  brokuu  up  into  a  series  of  syllo^sms 
in  the  second  figure.  Yet.  except  for  tbe  premiss  thus  converted,  the  middle 
terms  stand  tbroughont  in  the  premisses  as  in  the  first  figure.  A  aeries  of 
premisses  in  the  second  or  in  the  third  figure  will  not  form  a  sorites; 
because  there  would  be  no  series  of  middle  terms,  but  only  one  middle  term 
throughout;  hence  as  soon  as  we  come  to  combine  tbe  conclusion  of  two 
premisses  with  the  next  premiss*  we  should  be  involved  in  g^uatemio 
tfnmnomm.  The  sorites  is  thi'refore  essentially  confined  to  the  first  figure, 
though  its  resolution  may  involve  the  second  or  third. 

»  &e  below,  pp.  332-334. 
The  hypothetical  premiss  is  sometimes  called  the  major*  in  accordance 
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therefore  define  a  dilemma,  to  cover  this  case,  as  a  hypothetical 
argument  offering  aUernaiives  and  proving  something  against  an  oppo- 
nent in  eith^  case.  The  conclasion  may  be  either  the  same,  which- 
ever alternative  is  accepted,  or  different;  in  the  former  case  the 
dilemma  is  called  aimple,  in  the  latter  complex.  It  is  called 
oonstruotlve,  if  it  proceeds  from  affirmation  of  antecedent  in  the 
hypothetical  premiss  to  affirmation  of  consequent ;  destructive,  if 

»it  proceeds  from  denial  of  consequent  to  denial  of  antecedent. 
1.  Simple  Constructive^ 
U  AisB,  E'lB  F;  and  if  C  is  B,  E  is  F 
But  either  A  h  B  or  C  is  J) 
P  .\EisF^ 

Troops  with  a  river  behind  them  have  sometimes  been  placed  in 
a  dilemma  none  the  less  painful  because  it  is  simple.  If  they 
stand  their  ground  they  die — by  the  sword  of  the  enemy:  if  they 
retreat  they  die — by  the  flood ;  but  they  must  either  stand  or 
retreat ;  therefore  they  must  die. 
2.  Complex  Construetive. 

If  Ais  B,E  is  F;  and  if  C  is  D,  G  is  ^ 
But  either  Ah  B  ov  C  '\b  I) 
.•■Either /?  is /'or  G  \s  H 
Thus  we  might  argue — and  this  too  is  unfortunately  a  dilemma 
from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  see  an  escape  : 

If  there  is  censorship  of  the  Press,  abuses  which  should  be 
exposed  will  be  hushed  up ;  and  if  there  is  no  censorship, 
truth  will  be  sacrificed  to  sensation 
But  there  must  either  be  censorship  or  not 
.  Either  abuses  which  should  be  exposed  must  be  hushed  up, 

or  truth  be  sacrificed  to  sensation. 
Simple  Destructive. 

If  A  is  if,  either  C'laBcr  Eh  F 
But  neither  ia  C  D,  nor  vaE  F 
.*,  A  is  not  B 


with  the  nomenclature  used  also  of  hypothetical  reaBoning :  and  the  other 
piemisa  the  minor. 

'  Antecedent  and  consequent  may,  of  coune,  all  have  the  same  subject  (il* 
A  n  By  it  is  />;  and  if  it  is  C,  it  is  />):  or  the  same  subject  in  one  case  and 
different  subjecta  in  the  other ;  and  the  minor  premiaa  will  var}*  accordingly. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  give  each  time  all  these  varieties,  which  involve  no 
difference  of  principle. 
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Of  this  character  waa  one  of  the  arguments  used  by  Zeno  to 
disprove  the  possibility  (or  perhaps  we  might  tsay,  the  intelligibility) 
of  motion  : 

If  a  body  movcsj  it  must  either  move  in  the  place  where 

it  is^  or  in  the  place  where  it  is  not 
But  it  can  neither  move  in  the  place  where  it  is,  nor  in  the 

place  where  it  is  not 
.*.  It  cannot  move. 

Again,  U  A  is  M,  C  Ib  J)  and  E  IbF 

But  cither  C  is  not  I)  or  E\s  not  F 
.*.  A  is  not  B 
A  Liberal,  convinced  in  1885  that  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill 
was  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  too  mucb 
devoted  to  his  leader  to  enter  into  opposition  to  him,  might  well 
have  argued : 

If  I  am  to  continue  in  politics,  I  must  feel  able  to  support 

both  my  convictions  and  my  party 
But  now  I  must  either  act  against  my  convictions,  or  oppose 
my  party 
.*.  I  cannot  continue  in  politics. 
4.  Complex  De^irnciive. 

UA\sB,EiB  F;  and  if  (7  is  i),  G  is  if 
But  either  E  is  not  F,  or  G  is  not  H 
■•.  Either  A  is  not  B,  or  C  is  not  I) 

A  nation  having  colonies  like  those  of  Great  Britain  might  fairly 
urge: 

If  we  give  our  colonies  self-government,  we  shall  make 
them  powerful ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  control  their  use  of 
it,  we  shall  make  them  hostile 
But  either  we  ought  not  to  make  them  powerful,  or  we 
ought  not  to  make  them  hostile 
/,  Either  we  ought  not  to  give  them  self-government,  or  we 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  control  their  use  of  it. 

[It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  destructive  dilemma  is  always  com- 
plex, and  such  argument*  as  those  given  under  (3)  above  would  not 
be  allowed  to  be  dilemmas.  Mansers  definition  (which  follows 
Whatelyj  and  has  been  adopted  by  others  since)  demiitely  excludes 
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[the  simple  dc8tructi%'e ;  according  to  him  (r.  his  Aldrich,  p.  108, 
n.  i)  a  dilemma  is  'a  syllogism  having  a  conditional  major  premiss 
with  more  than  one  antecedent,  and  a  disjunctive  minor ' ;  as  the 
destructive  dilemma  proceeds  from  denial  of  consequent  to  denial 
of  antecedent,  if  there  is  more  than  one  antecedent  its  conclusion 
must  be  necessarily  complex,  A  number  of  writers,  however,  have 
admitted  the  simple  destructive  dilemma ;  and  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  exclude  examples  of  the  second  fonn  above  given,  at  any  rate. 
The  simple  constructive  (If  //  is  ^,  ^  is  F-,  and  if  C  is  D,  E  is  F) 

tmay  be  written 
If  ^  is  j5  or  C  is  i),  J?  is  /■ 
But  either  A  '\s  B  or  C  x^  D 
:.  EiaF 
The  simple  destructive  runs 
If  A\sB,C\BD&r\dE\sF 
^_  But  either  C  is  not  i^  or  ^  is  not  F 

W^  /.  A  is  not  B 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  disjunction  in  the  hypothetical  premiss 
of  the  former,  and  not  of  the  latter;  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
constitute  an  essential  difference,  such  as  would  render  one  a  dilemma 
and  the  other  not.  In  the  former,  one  or  other  of  two  alternatives 
must  be  affirmed,  and  whichever  be  affirmed,  the  same  conclusion 
follows,  because  it  is  logically  a  consequent  of  affirming  either 
alternative;  in  the  latter,  one  or  other  of  two  alternatives  must  be 
denied,  and  whichever  be  denied,  the  same  conclusion  follows, 
because  it  is  logically  a  consequent  of  denying  either  alternative. 
The  essence  of  the  dilemma  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  of  confronting 
a  man  with  alternatives  at  once  ineluctable  and  unpleasant :  cf.  the 
detinition  quoted  by  Mansel  from  Cassiodorus,  loc.  cit. ;  '  Dilemma, 
quod  Jit  ex  duabui  propoaiiionifjus  pluribusvfj  ex  quibus  quUquid  electutn 
fitiff  contrarium  esae  iton  dubium  est.  And  therefore  the  other  example 
given  above — Zeno's  argument  about  motion — seems  also  to  be  fairly 
called  a  dilemma.^  It  is  true  that  its  second  premiss  is  not  disjunctive 
at  all,  but  denies  a  disjunctive  proposition  ;  it  does  not  assert  the 
truth  of  one  of  two  alternatives,  but  the  falsity  of  both.  But  the 
whole  argument  is  a  combination  of  the  hypothetical  and  the  dis- 
junctive, and  drives  a  man  into  a  corner  by  way  of  alternatives 
between  which  his  choice  is  alleged  to  be  confined.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  that  a  body  moves,  we  have  to  assert  one  or  other  of 
two  propositions  which  are  both  self-contradictory ;  and  that  seems 
a  good  example  of  being  placed  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
The  simple  constructive  dilemma  is  a  hypothetical  argument  in 
the    modus  jMmems;    its    hypothetical    premiss   has   a   disjunctive 

'  So  Hinto  takes  it,  LogiCt  lnduetiv9  and  Dtdnctivti  p.  224. 
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[antecedent  and  a  simple  consequent,  and  therefore  the  other  premiss 
must  he  disjunctive  and  the  conehiaion  simple.  The  simple  destnie- 
tive  dilemma  of  the  form  g^ven  first  above  is  a  hypothetical 
argument  in  the  inoiin*  tolleru;  its  hypothetical  premiss  has  a  simple 
antecedent  and  a  disjunctive  consequent;  the  other  premiss  must 
therefore  be  the  denial  of  a  disjunctive  proposition,  and  the  conclusion 
the  denial  of  a  simple  one.  But  the  denial  of  a  disjunctive 
proposition  is  a  cate^rical,  whereas  the  affirmation  of  it  is  of  course 
a  disjunctive  proposition.  Hence  the  difference  which  has  led  to 
refusmg  the  name  of  dilemma  to  this  fornt  of  argument;  yet  its 

i>arallelism  with  the  simple  constructive  seems  correct  and  clear. 
!t  may  be  asked  why  there  are  two  types  of  simple  destructive 
dilemma,  against  one  type  of  simple  constructive.  The  answer 
seems  to  be  this.  In  the  destructive  dilemma,  I  may  overthrow 
the  antecedent,  either  if  its  truth  involves  two  consequents,  one  or 
otlier  of  which  I  can  deny,  or  if  its  truth  involves  one  or  other  of 
two  consequents,  both  of  which  I  can  deny ;  and  each  case  involves 
a  disjunction.  In  the  constructive  dilemma,  I  can  establish  the 
consequent,  either  if  two  antecedents  involve  its  truth,  both  of 
which  I  can  affirm,  or  if  either  of  two  antecedents  involve  its  truth, 
one  or  other  of  which  I  can  affirm.  But  here  the  former  case 
does  not  constitute  a  dilemma^  because  no  disjunction  is  involved 
anywhere  :  If  A  and  B  are  true,  C  is  true  ;  but  A  and  B  are 
true  .*.  C  is  true.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  so  far  from 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  a  simple  destructive  dilemma,  there 
are  two  forms  of  it,  against  only  one  form  of  simple  oonstnxctive 
dilemma.  ] 


A  dilemma  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  peculiarly  unsound 
form  of  argument.  It  shares  with  all  inference  the  property  that  it 
is  of  no  material  value  unless  its  premisses  are  true ;  but  formally  it  is 
quite  sound,  and  if  there  is  about  it  any  special  weakness,  it  must 
lie  in  some  special  difficulty  in  getting  true  premisses  for  it.  Now 
it  is  generally  difficult,  except  where  one  alternative  is  the  bare 
negation  of  the  other,  to  get  an  exhaustive  disjunction ;  it  is  here 
that  any  one  '  in  a  dilemma '  would  look  for  a  way  out ;  and  it  is 
this  difficulty  which  inspires  mistrust  of  the  dilemma  as  a  form  of 
argument. 

To  show  that  there  is  Bome  other  alternative  besides  those,  on 
one  or  other  of  which  your  opponent  attempts  to  drive  you,  is  called 
escapinff  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  :  the  alternatives  being  the 
boms  on  which  you  are  to  be  '  impaled  *.  In  reply  t<j  Zeno's  dilemma 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  motion,  it  is  often  said  that  a  body 
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need  not  move  either  in  the  pLice  where  it  is  or  in  the  phu^e  where 
it  IB  not;  since  it  may  move  between  these  places.  It  may  he 
queetioned  wliether  this  is  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
paradox ;  for  those  who  offer  it  might  find  it  hard  to  say  w/tere 
the  body  is  when  it  is  between  these  places ;  if  it  is  not  in  some 
other  place,  the  continuity  of  space  seems  to  suffer  disruption. 
But  however  that  may  be^  we  have  here  an  attempt  to  escape 
between  the  horns  of  Zeno'n  dilemma. 

The  other  two  ways  of  meeting  a  dilemma  also  bear  somewhat 
picturesque  names ;  we  may  rebut  it,  or  we  may  take  it  by  the  hornt. 
To  rebut  it  is  to  produce  another  dilemma  with  a  contradictory 
conclusion.  The  old  story  of  Protagoras  and  Euathlus,  without  which 
a  discussion  of  Dilemma  would  hardly  be  complete,  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  rebutting.  Protagoras  had  agreed  with  Eoathlus  to  teach 
him  rhetoric  for  a  fee,  of  which  half  was  to  be  paid  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  instruction,  and  the  remainder  when  Euathlus  won  his  first 
suit  in  conrt.  Observing  that  the  latter  delayed  to  practise, 
Protaj»%)ra8  thought  he  was  endeavouring  to  evade  payment,  and 
therefore  himself  brought  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  second  half 
of  his  fee.  He  then  argued  with  the  jury  that  Euathlus  ought  to 
pay  him,  in  the  following  way : 

If,  he  said,  he  loses  this  case,  he  ought  to  pay,  by  the  judgement 

of  the  court ;  and  if  he  wins  it,  he  ought  to  pay,  by  his 

own  agreement 
But  he  must  either  lose  it  or  win  it 
.'.  He  ought  to  pay. 

Euathlus,  however,  rebutted  this  dilemma  with  the  following : 
If  I  win  this  cue,  I  ought  not  to  pay,  by  the  judgement  of 

the  court ;  and  if  I  lose  it,  I  ought  not  to  pay,  by  my  own 

agreement 
But  I  must  either  win  it  or  lose  it 
/.  I  ought  not  to  pay. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rebutting  dilemma  is  produced  in  this 
case  by  transposing  and  negating  the  consequents  in  the  major 
premiss.  With  a  destructive  dilemma  the  parallel  procedure  would 
be  to  negate  the  antecedents.  But  this  is  not  the  only  way  of 
rebutting;  you  rebut  whenever  you  produce  a  dilemma  with 
contradictory  conclusion,  and  you  may  do  that  with  quite  different 
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premisses.  Nor  can  every  dilemma  be  rebutted  in  this  way  or  in 
any  other  way :  not  in  this,  for  the  alternative  conditions  are  not 
always  such  with  which  you  can  connect  the  contradictory  of  each 
other^s  consequents.  And  if  a  dilemma  can  be  rebutted,  one  of  two 
things  must  follow.  Either  there  must  (as  in  the  last  example)  be 
some  element  of  contradiction  involved  in  the  situation  ;  and  some 
of  the  ancients  spent  much  ingenuity  in  imagining  situations  of  this 
kind,  in  which  our  reason  was  entangled  by  finding  that  two 
contradictory  solutions  of  a  problem  could  apparently  be  maintained 
with  equal  force ;  of  this  nature  are  the  well-known  sophisms  of  the 
'Liar' and  the 'Crocodile' ;  Epimenides  the  Cretan  said  that  all 
Cretans  were  liars;  if  they  were,  was  he  lying,  or  was  he  speaking 
the  tnitb  ?  ^ — a  crocodile  had  stolen  a  child,  and  promised  the 
mother  he  would  restore  it,  if  she  could  guess  rightly  whether  he 
intended  to  do  so  or  not ;  ^  if  she  said  he  would  not  restore  it, 
she  could  not  claim  the  child  by  his  promise,  because  her  taking  it 
would  make  her  guess  wrong ;  if  she  said  he  would  restore  it,  she 
could  not  claim  it,  for  she  guessed  wrongly ;  what  was  she  to 
say  ?  Or  if  there  is  no  such  element  of  contradiction  involved  in  the 
situation,  then  a  dilemma  can  only  be  rebutted  because  its  premisses 
are  unsound,  and  premisses  equally  or  more  plausible  can  be  found 
for  another  dilemma  proving  a  contradictory  conclusion.  In  this 
case,  it  would  be  possible  to  attack  the  original  dilemma  directly, 
either  by  showing  that  you  can  escape  between  the  horns  of  it,  if 
the  disjunction  is  not  complete,  or  in  the  third  of  the  ways 
mentioned  above,  by  '  taking  it  by  the  horns '. 

To  fake  a  dilemma  by  the  horns  (or  by  one  of  them)  is  to  accept 
the  alternative  offered  you,  but  to  deny  that  the  consequence,  which 
the  opponent  attaches  to  its  acceptance,  follows.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing will  serve  for  an  example.  It  is  held  by  many  naturalists, 
that  species  are  modified  in  the  course  of  descent  only  by  the 
accumulation  of  many  slight  variations,  and  x\q%  pet  itaUvm:  varia- 
tions not  being  directly  adaptive,  but  being  distributed,  in  respect 
of  frequency  and  degree,  in  proportions  that  follow  the  well-known 
'  curve  of  error ',  on  either  side  of  the  standard  represented  in  the 

^  The  solution  is  easy  unless  ve  suppose  that  no  Cretan  ever  spoke  the 
truth :   in  which  case  the  aitaation  imagined  contradicts  the  OAumption   ^j 
which  it  makes. 

^  Cf.  Lucian,  Vit.  Aua,  $  22  (cited  Hansel's  Aldrich,  p.  151). 
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parents.  Against  this  it  has  been  argued^  that  though  the  cumula* 
tive  effect  of  many  slight  variations  might  be  usefiilj  it  will  often 
happen  that  in  the  incipient  stages,  while  the  distance  traversed  in 
I  the  direction  of  some  new  peculiarity  is  still  very  slight,  the  varia- 
L  tion  would  be  valueless,  and  therefore  not  tend  to  be  perpetuated ; 
^MK)  that  the  basis  for  accumulation  would  not  exist.  This  line  of 
^■objection  has  been  applied  to  the  particular  case  of  protective 
^Hcolouring  in  insects  in  the  following  argument.'  If,  it  is  said,  the 
^Bslight  variations,  with  which  the  prooess  of  mimicry  in  insects  must, 
^^as  alleged,  begin,  are  of  no  use  in  leading  birds  to  mistake  the 
individuals  exhibiting  them  for  members  of  some  protected  species, 
then  they  will  not  be  preserved  by  natural  selection,  and  no  accumu- 
lation can  take  place ;  while  if  they  are  of  use,  any  further  and 
more  exact  resemblance  to  the  protected  species  is  unnecessary,  and 
could  not,  if  it  occurred,  be  preserved  by  natural  selection.  Now 
a^inst  this  dilemma  we  may  answer  that  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  a  slight  degree  of  resemblance  is  useful,  any  further  degree 
would  be  superfluous.  On  a  particular  occasion  a  particular  insect 
no  doubt  needs  no  greater  resemblance  than  what  has  actually 
enabled  it  to  escape ,-  but  with  a  large  number  of  insects  over  a  long 
series  of  occasions,  it  may  well  be  that  the  percentage  of  escapes 
would  be  higher  with  those  in  whom  the  resemblance  was  closer. 
Thus  the  dilemma  is  '  taken  by  the  horns ' ;  but  that  does  not  settle 
the  important  question  at  issue  as  to  whether  variation  ever  does 
proceed  per  taltum  or  not  We  saw  before  that  a  thesis  is  not 
disproved  by  the  refutation  of  any  particular  argument  brought 
forward  in  support  of  it. 

'  See  an  article  on  The  Agt  of  the  Inhabited  Earth,  by  Sir  £dward  Fry,  in 
Ihe  Monthly  Hevirw  for  January.  1903. 


CHAPTER  XVn 


THE   FORM  AND   MATTER  OF  INFERENCE 

So  far  we  have  considered  and  examined  some  of  the  commonest 
iypee  of  inference — syllog'ism,  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  reason- 
ing, and  certain  complications  of  these.  We  have  not  pretended — 
what  has  nevertheless  sometimes  been  maintained — either  that  the 
latter  can  be  reduced  to  syllogism,  or  that  syllogismj  even  if  the  term 
be  extended  to  include  them,  is  the  type  to  which  all  valid  inference 
most  conform  ;  though  we  have  maintained^  and  it  will  appear  more 
fully  in  the  sequel,  that  they  are  forms  of  great  frequency  and  im- 
portance in  our  thought.  Were  Logic  a  purely  formal  science,  the 
analysis  of  these  forms  would  be,  to  those  who  thought  that  all 
reasoning  really  moved  in  one  or  other  of  them,  the  end  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  that  science ;  to  those  who  did  not  think  them  the  only 
form  in  which  men's  reasoning  moves,  no  other  task  would  be  left  than 
to  ofFer  a  similar  analysis  of  the  remainder.  But  if  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  fully  the  form  of  thinking  without  reference  to  the 
nature  of  that  about  which  we  think,  then  the  task  of  Logic  is 
obviously  harder.  It  will  not  suffice  to  work  with  symbols.  We 
cannot  make  abstraction  of  the  special  character  of  our  terms. 
Already  we  have  found  this  to  be  the  case.  We  saw  that  syllogism 
in  the  first  figure,  and  in  the  highest  form  which  it  can  assume  in 
that  figure,  rests  upon  a  perception  of  the  necessary  relation  between 
certain  notions,  or  universals ;  while  in  the  third  figure  such  a  pei>- 
oeption  of  necessary  relation  neither  need  be  given  in  the  premisses, 
nor  can  be  reached  in  the  conclusion.  We  saw  too  how  hjrpothetica) 
reasoning^  whexe  it  differs  most  from  syllogistic,  differs  because  it 
establishes  a  connexion  between  subject  and  predicate  in  the  con- 
clusion by  means  of  a  condition  which  is  apparently  extraneous  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject;  and  yet  how  our  thought  recognized  that 
there  must  be  some  wider  system  to  which  the  subject  and  that 
condition  both  belong,  and  through  which  it  comes  about  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  latter  should  affect  the  predicates  of  the 
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)ne  of  these  things  could  be  explained  or  imderstood  merely 
through  symbols  :  examples  were  needed  not  only  to  show  that  the 
arguments  symbolized  were  such  as  we  do  actiully  often  use,  but 
because  only  in  suitable  examples  could  those  facte  of  our  thought 
with  which  we  were  concerned  be  realized.  The  symbols  are  the 
same,  but  dc  no^  tymbolixe  the  *ame  thing,  when  some  terms  in  our 
syllogism  are  particular  concrete  objects,  whose  attributes  are  set 
down  as  we  find  them,  and  when  they  are  all  universal  characters 
of  things,  between  which  we  perceive  connexion. 

It  will  be  said  that  if  the  form  of  thought  be  thus  bound  up  with 
the  matter,  an  understanding  of  the  form  must  wait  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  matter,  and  the  task  of  Logic  will  not  be  complete 
until  we  have  finished  the  investigation  of  what  is  to  be  known. 
In  a  sense  this  is  true.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  matlie- 
matics ;  no  one  can  understand  the  conditions  on  which  the  cogency 
of  mathematical  reasoning  depends  except  in  the  process  of  thinking 
about  number  or  space  or  quantity;  they  cannot  be  seen  in  applica- 
tion to  heterogeneous  subjects.  And  it  consists  with  the  position 
which  we  have  taken  up  from  the  outset,  that  Logic  is  the  science 
which  brings  to  clear  consciousness  the  nature  of  the  prooesses  which 
our  thought  performs  when  we  are  thinking  about  other  things 
than  Logic.  Nevertheless  we  must  bear  in  mind  one  or  two  facts^ 
which  may  make  the  task  of  Logic  seem  a  little  less  hopeless  than 
it  would  appear  to  be,  if  it  had  to  wait  altogether  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dependence  of  the  form  of  thought  upon 
the  matter  is  consistent  with  some  degree  of  independence.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  grasp  the  nature  of  mathematical  proof  except  in 
application  to  mathematical  matter;  but  an  analyMs  of  one  or  two 
examples  of  geometrical  reasoning  may  serve  to  show  us  the  nature  of 
geometrical  reasoning  in  general,  and  after  that  the  form  of  it  will 
not  be  any  better  understood  for  tracking  it  tlirough  all  our  reason- 
ings about  every  figure  and  space-relation.  So  also  it  may  be 
impossible  except  in  ejuunples  of  the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate 
to  grasp  the  distinctive  character  of  syllogistic  reasoning ;  but  we 
may  grasp  it  there  universally,  and  realize  that  it  will  be  the  same  for 
all  terms  that  stand  in  those  relations.  If  this  were  not  so,  science 
would  be  impossible ;  for  science  seeks  to  reduce  a  multiplicity  of 
facts  to  unity  of  principles.     Thus  our  apprehension  of  tlie  forms 
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of  thought  has  not  to  wait  upon  the  completion  of  our  knowledge 
ao  far  as  that  completion  means  only  its  extension  to  fresh  matter  of 
the  same  kind.  If  some  branch  of  our  knowledge  is  defective  in 
point  of  extent — as  it  would  appear,  for  example,  that  the  scieooe 
of  number  must  ever  continue  to  be,  because  the  numerical  series  is 
by  its  nature  inexhaustible — yet  its  further  extension  may  involve 
no  change  in  its  character ;  and  so  soon  as  all  the  main  branches  of 
jKissible  knowledge  have  been  discovered — that  is,  knowledge  about 
all  the  main  departments  of  fact — the  forms  which  thought  assumes 
in  them  can  be  studied  even  while  our  knowledge  is  incomplete  in 
its  extent.  The  main  de]mrtm(?nts  of  fact  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
to  include  not  merely  those  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  the 
physical  sciences,  but  e<|ually  those  of  which  philosophy  treats,  and 
not  least  the  relation  of  the  world  to  the  mind  that  knows  it.  It 
would  he  rash  to  assert  that  this  stage  has  been  reached  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  The  completion  of  our  knowledge  may  yet 
require  not  only  its  extension,  but  in  large  degree  its  transforma- 
tion. Yet  we  may  assert  that  a  great  deal  of  our  i^orance  forms 
no  bar  to  the  completion  of  the  investigations  of  Logic. 

And  in  the  second  place,  though  Logic  is  in  the  main  a  reflection 
tipon  the  nature  of  knowledge  already  gained,  there  is  this  paradox 
about  knowledge,  that  we  seem  to  some  extent  to  know  what  know- 
ledge ought  to  be,  before  we  know  anything  as  we  ought.  We 
have  an  ideal,  of  which  we  are  sufficiently  conscious  to  realize  the 
imperfections  of  the  actual,  though  not  sufficiently  conscious  to  be 
able  to  put  it  clearly  and  fully  into  words.  This  paradox  is  not 
(t'nfined  to  knowledge  ;  it  occurs  in  art  and  in  morality  also.  We 
may  recognize  defect  in  an  aesthetic  whole  without  being  able  to 
rectify  it,  and  yet  we  may  be  able  to  say  in  what  direction  its  per- 
fection must  lie;  we  may  know  that  *we  have  all  sinned',  without 
having  seen  '  the  glory  of  God ',  and  still  be  able  to  prescribe  some 
of  the  conditions  which  that  must  realize.  So  also  we  may  know 
that  the  form  of  our  thought,  even  when  we  think  best  and  most 
patiently,  often  falls  short  of  the  full  measure  of  knowledge  :  that 
our  way  of  thinking^-our  way  of  looking  at  things,  if  one  may  put 
it  so — is  wrong  because  it  fails  to  escape  contradictions  and  satisfy  all 
doubts ;  and  that  there  must  be  some  way  of  thinking  (if  the  world 
i^  as  a  whole  intelligible  at  all)  in  which  contradiction  and  uncer- 
tainty will  vanish.    We  may  know  all  thisj  and  know  that  we  have 
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not  found  that  better  way  (for  if  we  had,  we  should  certainly  not 
remain  in  the  worse) :  and  Btill  we  may  be  able  to  say  something 
about  it  though  we  have  not  found  it :  to  lay  down  conditions 
which  our  knowledge  of  any  subject  must  satisfy  because  it  is 
knowledge — i.e.  to  prescribe  to  some  extent  the  form  of  knowledge, 
not  only  as  a  result  of  reflection  upon  instances  of  subjects  perfectly 
known  or  by  abstraction  from  the  activity  of  knowing  perfectly  in 
the  concrete,  but  by  way  of  anticipation,  out  of  reflection  upon 
instances  in  which  we  know  subjects  less  than  perfectly,  and  know 
the  imperfection  of  our  knowing.  The  extent  to  which  we  can 
thus  anticipate  is  not  unlimited ;  a  man  must  get  some  way  in 
science,  before  he  will  reaUze  what  science  should  be,  and  that  it  is 
not  what  it  should  bej  just  as  a  man  must  get  some  way  in  virtue, 
before  he  will  realize  how  much  more  it  requires  of  him  than  he  has 
achieved.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  thought  can  in  some  degree 
anticipate  a  form  of  knowing  a  matter  which  it  has  not  exercised 
thereiu ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  Logic  to  set  this  form  forth. 
So  far  again  Logic  has  not  to  wait,  in  order  to  complete  its  task, 
until  our  investigation  of  what  is  to  be  known  has  been  completed. 

If  this  is  true,  we  may  say  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  study  of  the 
nature  of  inference  can  be  adequate  which  treats  it  as  au  operation 
performed  with  sjTnbols,  or  one  intelligible  at  any  rate  when  we  work 
with  symbols.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  recognize  that  there  are 
recurrent  forms  of  inference,  whose  nature  is  the  same  in  their 
different  occurrences*,  and  they  occur  commonly  in  application  to 
matters  in  many  respects  very  diverse;  we  may  also  recognize  an 
ideal  of  what  inference  should  be  if  it  is  to  convey  knowledge:  if 
we  are  to  feel  in  making  it  not  merely  that  the  conclusion  follows 
from  the  premisses^  but  that  wo  are  getting  at  indubitable  truth. 

Our  discussion  of  inference  up  to  this  point  must  therefore  be 
incomplete,  in  so  far  as  (a)  we  Imve  failed  to  deal  with  all  those 
distinguishable  recurrent  forms  of  inference  whose  universal  nature 
can  be  realized  in  an  example ;  (6j  we  have  failed  to  make  plain  the 
conditions  of  knowledge  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  cogency. 

As  to  tlie  first  coimt,  there  are  certainly  forms  which  have  not 


^  Some  might  maintain  tliat  it  is  never  quite  the  same  when  the  matter 
IB  different,  uuy  more  thiui  the  nature  uf  nmn  is  quite  the  same  in  any  two 
individuals.  1  do  not  wish  to  subscribe  to  this  view  ;  but  even  its  upholders 
kWuuld  admit  thiit  such  ditt'erences  may  bo  ntigUgible. 
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bemnnuM^  Far  amm  fie,  then  m^bem  JMitn  mtgmmad.  'Iff 
ft  MM  krve  Mi  Us  btvCLer  wbora  be  hfttb  seen,'  aifci  St.  Joka* 
'bMrilftHbelof«G<»dvkoai  Wbftth  not  MB?'  Aad  then  k 
MafteoMtacftl  itifinhig,  of  whiA  we  l«ve  onlj  ail  tihat  it  ii  aot 
•jllogHtie ;  tkk  from  its  importmiioe  majr  daim  imtlier  fdcr  ea»- 
«dcntM».  Bnt  pcrii^ft  mor*  nnamnm  to  be  doae  m  tbe  w%j  of 
ftbowtn^  bow  &r  iaJJenaee  of  tbew  different  Cocms  enters  into  the 
boiUiap  np  ol  our  kftowMge,  ftod  wbst  otber  opentaons  of  tbong^ 
cntar  itdo  it, 

A»  to  ihe  tttood  eoont:  it  is  m  charge  broogfai  ftguHi  tbe 
anftljui  of  fjlloginny  and  the  other  inferential  f6ra» 
above,  that  floch  analyvw  onlr  tbows  ns  the  eonditiotM  of 
in  reaioningj  and  not  tbe  conditions  of  trath.  To 
ieaHj  ia  Tery  different  from  disooverin^  truth ;  for  the 
reaaoner  will  reprodoce  in  his  ooncloffion  tbe  error  there  may  be 
in  bit  pfcsiines.'  Those  who  have  brooght  this  charge  baT»  aom^ 
tinai  ■nppoaeJ  that  what  ia  wanted  is  other  and  better  fonna  of 
inference.  It  would  be  roach  truer  to  say  that  what  we  want  is  to 
realize  bow  much  besides  formal  validity  of  inference  most  be 
piewnt  in  an  argument  which  is  to  convey  knowledge.  To  realite 
what  is  needed  is  not  indeed  the  same  thing  as  to  supply  it ;  bat 
Logic  cannot  help  us  to  more.  The  critics  of  the  Logic  whidi  was 
content  to  analyse  the  conditions  of  validity  in  some  of  the  eommoB 
inferential  forma  (and  which  often  supposed — it  must  be  admitted — 
that  there  were  no  other  forms  of  inference)  have  not  always 
believed  this.  Many  of  them^  as  has  been  said  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  still  looked  on  Log^c  mainly  as  an  instrument  for  the 
discovery  of  truth  about  any  matter  on  which  we  might  propose  to 
reaeoUj  and  hoped  to  find  a  new  and  better  instrument  than  what 
the  Logic  which  confined  itself  to  such  analysis  afforded.  This 
was  the  object  with  which  Bacon  wrote  his  'New  Instrument' 
or  Novum  Organum ;  and  J.  S.  Mill,  though  he  defines  Logic  as 
a  Science,  wrote  his  famous  treatise  in  the  hope  that  familiarity 
with  the  methods  of  reasoning  used  successfully  in  the  physical 
sciences  would  enable  men  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  moral  and 
political  sciences  with  more  fiuccess.^   Logic  is  not  a  short  cut  to  all 

'  Though  formsUy  ti  tnip  conchmion  may  be  ffol  from  false  premiues,  the 
error  itUl  infect«  tbe  mind,  and  will  lead  to  a  f^ge  concluBion  somewhere. 
*  Cf.  Loffk^  VI.  i.  and  Autobiography,  p.  226. 
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other  braaches  of  knowledge.  But  this  we  may  say,  that  men  who 
know  the  difference  between  consistency  and  demonstration,  who 
know  what  is  required  before  it  can  be  said  that  they  have  hioW' 
Ifdge  about  things^  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  that  term^  are 
letiit  likely  to  remain  content  with  the  substitutes  that  commonly  ptSB 
muster  in  men's  minds  for  knowledge.  By  a  study  of  the  conditions 
of  demonstration  we  may  be  led  to  see  how  far  from  being  demon- 
strated are  many  of  the  beliefs  we  hold  most  confidently.  To  know 
what  we  do  know,  and  what  we  do  not — what,  out  of  the  things 
wc  suppose  ourselves  to  know^  we  really  know  and  are  rationally 
justified  in  believing  :  this,  as  Plato  long  ago  insisted  ',  is  neither 
a  small  thing,  nor  an  easy ;  and  until  we  have  some  idea  of  what 
knowing  a  thing  means  and  requires,  we  are  not  likely  to  achieve  it. 
This  is  why  Logic  should  do  more  than  present  us  with  a  study  of 
the  forms  of  consistent  reasoning,  and  should  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
nature  of  knowledge  and  demonstration  ;  not  because  such  an  expo, 
sition  of  the  form  of  knowledge  is  itself  an  instrument  for  bringing 
our  thoughts  upon  any  matter  into  that  form,  but  because  it  stimu- 
lates us  to  use  such  instruments  as  we  have,  and  to  appraise  the 
results  which  we  have  so  far  attained. 

Now  the  most  obvious  criticism  that  can  be  made  upon  a  Logic 
which  confines  itself  to  setting  forth  the  formal  conditions  of 
valid  inference  is  that  it  ignores  the  material  truth  of  the  pre^ 
misses;  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  affords  no  guarantee  that 
these  are  true.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  direct  men's  attention  so 
exclusively  to  the  form  of  argumentation  that  they  will  bestow 
little  upon  the  truth  of  the  principles  from  which  they  argue.  It 
has  often  been  complained  that  the  study  of  Logic  did  this — or,  as 
its  critics  would  say,  the  study  of  Deductive  Logic'  The  epithet, 
however,  implies  a  misunderstanding;  it  is  a  disproportionate 
attention  to  validity  of  form  in  general  which  the  critics  ooght 


1  Charmidet  171  D. 

'  The  popular  antithesis  between  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic  has  been 
80  Far  avoitied^  and  that  deliberately  ;  we  abali  have  to  consider  presently 
what  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning 
in ;  but  it  may  be  said  at  ouce  that  it  does  not  lie  in  usin^tbe  foruis  of 
inference  that  are  commonly  expounded  under  the  titles  of  Deductive  and 
of  Inductive  Logic  respectively.  For  inductive  reasoning  uses  forms  of 
inference  with  which  treatises  that  would  be  called  Deductive  always  deal; 
and  treatises  called  Inductive  discuss  forms  of  inference  which  are  certainly 
deductive. 
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to  deprecate.  Validity  of  fonn  is  a  thing  worth  studying,  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  in  some  degree  lest  we  infringe  it;  yet  it  is 
psycholog-ically  possible,  by  studying  it  too  much  and  too  exclusively, 
to  become  distracted  from  due  care  about  truth  of  matter.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  in  the  times  when  men  have  been  most 
remiss  in  the  examination  of  their  premisses,  the  state  of  the  study 
of  Logic  has  been  as  much  a  symptom  as  a  cause  of  this ;  and 
however  that  may  be,  so  far  as  it  lies  with  Logic  to  provide  a  cor- 
rective, it  is  very  important  for  the  logician  to  be  clear  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  corrective  he  is  to  provide.  And  for  that  purpose  he 
must  distinguish  two  questions;  he  may  try  to  show  what  kind  fvf 
premisses  knowledge  requires,  or  by  what  process  of  tliought  wt 
may  hope  to  get  them.  In  modern  times,  the  former  of  thesf 
questions  has  been  too  much  neglected. 

These  last  remarks  may  be  a  little  expanded.  And  first  as  to 
the  eayses  which  for  many  centuries  made  men  remiss  in  the 
examination- of  their  premisses;  one  sometimes  linds  the  blame  for 
this  thrown  upon  the  futility  and  misdirection  of  the  scholastic* 
Logic,  which  absorbed  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  later,  so 
large  a  part  of  the  energy  of  men's  minds.  It  would  be  hard  to 
deny  that  much  of  it  was  futile,  and  that  much  energy  was  mis- 
directed; but  it  is  as  likely  that  energy  went  into  this  channel 
because  others  were  temporarily  closed  to  it,  as  that  others  were 
robbed  of  it  because  it  ran  izr  this ;  though  no  doubt  there  is  action 
and  reaction  in  such  a  case,  and  a  habit  which  certain  influences 
tend  to  form  may  in  turn  strengthen  those  influences. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mandate  issued  to  the  age  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  was  Bring  your  heiirf»  into  harmony  with  one  another  ;  thad 
the  mandate  of  the  Mediaeval  Spirit  was  Bring  your  beliefi  inU 
harmony  icifh  dogma ;  and  that  the  mandate  of  the  new  spirit  which 
rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  Bring  your  teliepf 
into  harmony  mihfact}  Such  a  mode  of  putting  things  may  suggest 
fiome  false  ideas.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  one's  t)eliefB  into  harmony 
with  facts,  except  so  far  as  the  facts  are  known  to  us,  and  therefore 
by  the  way  of  bringing  them  into  harmony  with  one  another ;  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  forgot  that 
among  the  beliefs  they  had  to  harmonize  with  one  another  were  the 
beliefs  they  held  about  matters  of  daily  experience,  or  that  they 
*  Minto,  Logic,  Inductive  and  Oeductirt,  p.  243. 
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were  indifferent  to  the  necessity  of  correcting  and  enlarging  those 
hcliefs  hy  more  or  less  fiystematic  observation ;  Aristotle  in  particular 
added  largely  to  men's  knowledge  of  facts.  Again,  it  is  clear  tliat 
to  bring  one's  beliefs  into  harmony  with  dogma  is  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  other  beliefs;  and  that  those  who  rated  highest  the 
importance  of  that  task  would  least  have  doubted  that  they  were 
bringing  them  into  harmony  with  facte.  Facts  can  only  be  expressed 
in  judgements  which  are  matter  for  belief;  and  such  judgements  need 
not  cease  to  express  facts  because  they  are  presented  as  dogmas.  But 
it  is  true,  as  Minto  wishes  to  bring  out  in  the  chapter  quoted,  that 
dogma  and  the  spirit  which  accept.s  dogma  did  during  the  Dark  and 
the  Middle  Ages  play  a  part  in  the  history  of  thought  far  greater 
either  than  they  played  in  classical  antiquity  or  than  they  have 
come  to  play  since  the  revival  of  learning.  And  such  dogma  was 
not  necessarily  ecclesiastical  dogma;  it  came  from  the  scientific 
works  of  Aristotle,  or  other  great  men  of  old  whose  works  were 
known,  as  well  as  from  the  Bible  and  the  Church ;  just  as  to-day 
there  is  orthodoxy  in  science,  against  which  new  scientific  ideas 
find  it  at  times  a  little  difficult  to  battle,  as  well  as  in  theology. 

The  schoolmen  knew,  as  well  as  Bacon  or  any  other  of  their 
critics,  that  the  study  of  the  syllogism  was  not  ali-sufiicing  :  that 
no  syllogism  could  guarantee  the  truth  of  its  premisses ;  and  that 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  most  general  principles  to  which  deductive 
reasoning  appeals  we  must  rely  on  something  else  than  deductive 
reasoning  it«elf.  Bacon  refers  to  the  '  notorious  answer '  which 
was  given  to  those  who  questioned  the  accepted  principles  of  any 
science — Cuiqne  iu  *ua  arU  credendum,^  And  there  are  seasons  in 
the  process  of  learning  when  that  is  a  very  proper  answer ;  men 
must  be  content  at  many  times  and  in  many  matters  to  accept 
the  expert  opinion  of  their  day.  But  this  is  only  tolei'able  if  in 
every  science  there  are  experts  who  are  for  ever  questioning  and 
testing.  When  tradition  stereotypes  doctrine,  it  is  as  bad  for 
knowledge  as  close  guiJds  and  monopolies  are  bad  for  the  industrial 
arts;  they  shut  the  door  upon'  improvement.  Authority  plays,  and 
must  play,  a  great  part  in  life — not  only  in  practice,  but  also  in 
things' of  the  intellect.  But  the  free  spirit  is  as  necessary,  which 
insists  on  satisfying  itself  that  what  is  offered  upon  authority  has 
claims  on  its  own  account  upon  our  acceptance. 

>  Nop.  Org.  I.  82. 
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Why  wfts  it  that  for  so  many  centuries  so  much  was  accepted 
upon  authority  which  afterwards  fell  to  pieces  in  the  li^ht  of  inde- 
|>endent  enquiry  ?  Much  knowletlge  of  the  human  mind,  historical 
and  philosophical,  would  be  needed  in  order  to  answer  this  question 
[uately.  If  a  few  observations  may  be  made  upon  it  here,  it 
'is  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  inadequate  equipment  of  know- 
ledge upon  which  they  rest.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we 
can  hope  fully  to  explain  why  some  periods  and  places  are  richer 
than  others  in  men  of  fruitful  and  original  thought ;  at  most  we 
can  hope  to  show  what  conditions  are  favourable  to  such  men's 
work  when  they  arise.  Now  to  us^  looking-  backward  across  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  more  brilliant  days  of  Athens  and  of  Rome, 
and  looking  also  at  the  great  increase  of  knowledge  which  the  last 
three  centuries  have  brought^  the  stagnation  of  the  sciences  in  the 
period  intervening  is  apt  to  seem  a  thing  surprising.  Bat  bow 
long  was  it  before  ancient  science  began  to  appear  and  to  advance? 
The  power  of  tradition  and  authority  over  the  human  mind  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.*  And  in  the  break-up  of  ancient 
civilization  there  perished  not  only  much  knowledge,  but  much 
material  wealth ;  men  were  of  necessity  for  long  absorbed  in  the 
task  of  restoring  this  and  restoring  order;  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  had  little  time  to  spend  in  questioning  such  scientific 
principles  as  had  survived.  Moreover,  during  the  darkest  times^ 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  beneficent  institution  that  stood 
erect  was  the  Church ;  the  most  comprehensive  and  well-reasoned 
theory  of  the  world  was  that  which  the  Church  taught;  the 
strongest  minds,  almost  the  only  minds  that  thought  at  all,  were 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  (which  was  why  independent 
thought  took  so  largely  the  form  of  heresy),  and  the  interest  of 
men  was  directed  rather  to  what  concerned  the  soul  than  to  nature 
around  them.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  through  a  series  of 
historical  accidents,  a  great  part  of  the  literature  of  Oracco-Roman 
civilization  had  perished ;  but  that  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  some 
few  were  known  continuously,  and  the  rest  recovered,  at  least  in 
translations,  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century.*  The  works  of  Aristotle,  by  their  encyclopaedic  range, 
by  the  effort  after  systematization  displayed  in  them,  and  by  their 

*  Cf.  Bagebot.  Physics  and  FoUtica. 

^  V.  Pcantl,  GoKhichte  dtr  Logik,  III.  p.  3. 
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extraordinary  intellectual  power,  were  peculiarly  suited  to  rivet 
themselvefl  upon  the  mind  at  a  time  when  ability  was  not  wanting, 
but  when  detailed  knowledge  was  slight,  and  there  waa  little  else 
to  serve  for  an  educational  discipline.  It  is  not  8uq)rising,  if 
Aristotle  and  the  Church  (eapecially  when  the  Church  pressed 
Aristotle's  philosophy  into  its  service)  acquired  a  preponderant 
influence  over  men's  minds.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine 
what  self-confidence  and  courage  were  necessary,  in  order  to  question 
any  part  of  that  closely  concatenated  fabric  of  belief,  upon  appearing* 
to  accept  which  depended  a  man's  comfort  in  society  and  perhaps 
his  life  in  this  world,  and  upon  really  accepting  it — unless  he  could 
find  for  himself  poraething  better — his  confidence  with  regard  to 
the  nest.  It  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  inexpugnable  power  of 
reason,  that  this  system  broke  down.  And  it  began  to  break 
down  largely  through  the  recovery  of  other  monuments  of  ancient 
thought  and  learning  besides  the  works  of  Aristotle.  This  doubt- 
less stimnlatedj  though  it  could  not  produce,  the  powers  of  those 
men  by  whom  the  foundations  of  modem  science  were  laid^men 
like  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Han'ey,  Gassendi,  Descartes.  It  was  not 
the  reform  of  Logic  which  liberated  the  mind,  any  more  than  it 
was  Logic  which  had  bound  it. 

It  is,  then,  rather  to  the  habit  of  believing  on  authority,  the 
strength  of  which  it  has  been  attempted  in  some  degree  to  account 
for,  than  to  the  prevalence  of  an  erroneous  Logic  (whose  errors 
were  not  really  what  the  '  inductive '  logicians  supposed),  that  the 
stagnation  of  science  for  so  many  generations  must  be  attributed. 
Given  that  habit,  it  was  natural  that  men  should  spend  time  and 
thought  upon  a  barren  elaboration  of  the  more  technical  parte  of 
Logic,  and  leave  the  traditional  assumptions  both  of  it  and  of 
the  natural  sciences  unexamined.  When  the  overmastering  influence 
of  authority  began  to  decay,  the  science  of  Logic  shared  with  other 
sciences  in  the  revivification  that  comes  from  thinking  out  a  subject 
freshly  and  independently. 

But,  as  was  said  above,  the  particular  matter  which  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  reforming  logician  was  the  barrenness  of  an 
exclusive  attention  to  the  forms  of  valid  inference;  and  the  parti* 
cular  improvement  proposed  was  the  establishment  of  a  Logic  that 
should  do  for  the  discovery  and  proof  of  scientific  principles  what 
had  already  in  part  been  done  for  the  drawing  of  conclusions  from 
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them.  Tbis  at  least  is  how  Bacon  looked  at  the  matter ;  and  others 
have  80  looked  at  it  after  him,  in  this  country  more  especially. 
Now  it  is  a  very  interesting  (lucstion,  how  Bcicnees  get  their  prin- 
cipleSj  and  when  they  may  l>e  considered  proved  ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
the  same  »s  the  question,  what  kind  of  principles  knowledge 
requires. 

The  works  of  Aristotle  dealing  with  inference  are  three — the 
Prior  AntUytic9,  the  PosUrior  AnaiyticM^  and  the  Topics.  Speaking 
generally^  the  first  of  these  deals  with  syllogism  from  a  formal 
point  of  view — it  pays  no  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  premisses, 
but  only  to  the  validity  of  inference;  the  second  deals  with  know- 
ledge, or  demonstration :  it  o^ks  not  when  a  man  is  bound  by  the 
acceptance  of  certain  forms  of  premiss  to  admit  a  certain  form  of 
conclusion,  but  when  he  can  be  said  really  to  know  a  thing 
absolutely,  and  not  merely  on  the  assumption  that  certain  premisses 
are  true;  tbe  thinl  asks  how  positions  can  be  established  or  over- 
thrown, what  sort  of  considerations  are  useful  in  weighing  their 
claims  to  acceptance,  and  on  what  sort  of  grounds  men  may  be 
content  to  accept  their  principles  in  matters  where  certBiinty  is  not 
attainable.  In  the  first  and  in  tlie  third  of  these  treatises,  Aristotle 
was  analysing  and  formulating  the  actual  procedure  of  his  con- 
temporaries; he  did  not,  upon  the  whole,  go  ahead  of  the  science, 
the  disputation,  the  rhetoric  and  the  pleadings  of  his  day.  In  the 
second,  he  was  doubtless  guided  also  by  a  consideration  of  the 
highest  types  of  scientific  knowledge  then  existing;  but  he  was 
guided  also  by  an  ideal ;  he  was  trying  to  express  what  knowledge 
ought  to  be,  not  merely  what  the  form  of  men's  reasonings  was. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  scholastic  Logic,  the  problems  of  the 
Prior  Ahalyiici  bulked  too  large ;  that  those  who  revolted  against 
this  raised,  without  realizing  it,  problems  of  the  same  kind  as 
Aristotle  had  already  discussed  in  the  Topv^n ;  but  that  for  a  long 
time  the  questions  of  the  PoHtrior  Analylica  received  insufficient 
attention.  It  is  these  last  which  are  the  highest,  and  go  deepest 
into  tbe  philosophy  of  the  subject.  The  physical  sciences  employ 
many  principles  of  great  generality  which  they  tr^*  to  prove ;  but 
there  are  some  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  world,  which 
they  accept  without  asking  why  they  accept  them.  As  instances 
of  these  may  be  mentioned  what  is  called  the  Law  of  the  Uni- 
formity of  Nature — the  principle  that  every  change  has  a  cause 
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upon  which  it  follows  in  accordance  with  a  rule,  so  that  it  could 
not  recur  in  the  same  form  unJefis  the  same  cause  were  present,  nor 
fail  to  recur  when  precisely  the  same  cause  recurred  :  or  again,  the 
principle  that  matter  is  indestnictlhle  :  or  that  the  laws  of  number 
and  space  hold  good  for  everything  numerable  or  extended.  There 
are  other  principles  less  g'cnerul  than  these^  such  for  example  as  the 
Law  of  Gravitation,  of  which,  as  aforesaid,  science  offers  proof; 
but  whether  the  proof  of  these  amounts  to  complete  demonstration, 
and  whether  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  those  is  justified — 
these  are  problems  with  which  the  special  sciences  trouble  them- 
selves little,  and  which  will  not  be  answered  merely  by  analysing 
tlie  nature  of  the  inferential  processes  that  do  as  a  matter  of  fact 
lead  scientific  men  to  accept  the  general  propositions  which  they 
conceive  themselves  to  have  proved. 

This  is  only  an  elementary  book,  and  makes  no  pretence  to  give 
a  complete  answer  to  that  most  difficult  of  logical  questions,  W^at  i» 
knoirledge^  in  iU  perfect  form  ?  But  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
present  chapter,  it  follows  that  there  are  two  problems  to  which 
some  attention  ought  to  be  given.  One  is  the  question  how,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  get  our  premisses :  the  other,  what  are  the 
requisites  of  demonstration.^  The  first  of  these  may  be  called  the 
problem  of  Induction. 

«  V.  p.  487. 
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Thb  history  of  the  word  Induction  remains  to  be  written ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  it  has  shifted  its  meaning  in  the  course  of  timCj  and 
that  much  misunderstanding  has  arisen  thereby.  The  Aristotelian 
term  (irayu>)^,  of  which  it  is  the  translation,  signified  generally  the 
process  of  establishing  a  general  proposition  not  by  deduction '  from 
a  wider  principle,  but  by  appeal  to  the  particular  instances  in  which 
its  truth  is  shown.  From  what  sense  of  the  verb  i-jraytiv  this  use 
of  the  word  sprang  is  not  clear ;  there  are  two  passages  *,  where 
the  verb,  in  a  logical  context  which  makes  it  clear  that  the  pro- 
cess  of  i-nayuiyri  is  referred  to,  takes  a  personal  subject ;  as  if  it 
were  meant  that  in  the  process  a  man  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  particulars,  or  perhaps  brought,  and  as  we  could  say  induced, 
to  admit  the  general  proposition  by  their  help.  In  another  place  *, 
it  is  the  universal  proposition  which  is  said  to  be  '  induced '  or 
brought  forward  or  brought  up  (whatever  the  best  translation 
may  be) ;  and  perhaps  the  not  infrequent  antithesis  of  i-jraytayri  and 
(Tv\Koyi<ry.6s  might  suggest  that  the  usual  object  of  the  verb  is  the 
inductively  obtained  conclusion ;  the  conclusion  is  certainly  what 
is  'syllogized',  so  that  the  conclusion  may  also  be  what  is  'in- 
duced '.  It  has,  however,  also  been  thought  that  the  process 
of  bringing  up  or  citing  the  instances,  by  means  of  which  the  con- 
clusion is  to  be  established,  is  what  the  word  was  primarily  in- 
tended to  signify  * ;  and  anyhow  the  process  described  is  one  in 
which  a  general  conclusion  is  established  in  that  wa}',  by  citing  the 
instances  of  its  truth. 

'  The  hirtory  of  the  term  Deduction  also  remains  to  be  written.  oinrywY^ 
in  Aristotle  meant  something  very  different  (v.  Anal.  /Vi.  fi.  xiv :  there  is  also 
the  use  cited  p.  290,  n.  2,  vupra),  and  the  nearest  Aristotelian  equivalent  to 
Deduction  is  av\XoytiT}t69. 

'  An.  Post.  a.  i.  71  •  21,  24:  n.  rviii  SI**  5. 

'  Top,  a.  xviii.  108*  U  :  of.  Soph.  EL  xv.  174»  34. 

*  So  apparentlj  Boniti:  v.  Jndac  Arietoiei^  s.  v.  traytty^. 
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Indnction  then  meant  primarily  to  Aristotle,  proving  a  pro- 
position to  be  true  universally,  by  Bhowing  empirically  that  it  was 
true  in  each  particular  case :  or,  proving  something  about  a  lo^cal 
whole,  by  appeal  to  the  experience  of  its  presence  in  every  part  of 
that  whole  ;  as  you  might  show  that  all  homed  animals  ruminate, 
or  that  whenever  the  tail  of  a  fish  is  unsyrametrical  (or  heterocereal) 
it  is  vertebrated,  by  a  dissection  of  the  intestines  of  every  kind  of 
homed  beast,  or  of  the  tail  of  every  kind  of  heterocereal  fish.  In 
such  a  proof,  it  would  be  assumed  that  the  nature  of  each  jtpeciett 
of  iish  or  beast  might  be  judged  from  the  single  specimen  dis- 
sected ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Aristotle  thought  that  the  « 
process  of  induction ^gan  with  the  infima  species;  the  species  in 
his  view  (as  we  saw  in  discussing  the  Predicables)  being  essentially 
the  same  in  every  one  of  its  particular^-*.'  This  form  of  argument 
he  described  in  his  own  technical  language  as  proving  the  major  ( 
term  of  the  middJe  bv  means  of  the  minor ;  and  he  showed  how  it 
could  be  expressed  as  a  syllogism.     From  the  premisses 

The  eoWy  the  theepy  the  Hetr^  ^r.,  ruminate 
The  eoKJ,  fhe  theep^  the  deer^  ijr.,  are  homed 

I  cannot,  as  they  stand,  infer  that  all  horned  animah  rumiHafe, 
because  there  may  be  other  horned  animals  besides  all  that  I  have 

'  Indaction  certainly  starlH  in  one  tense,  according  to  Aristotle,  with 
indiyiduals ;  for  it  Htarts  with  what  we  can  perceive  with  the  Benses.  and 
only  the  individual  can  be  perceived :  cf,  e.g.  An.  Po«t.  a.  xviiL  fil**  5-9.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  what  we  apprehend  in  the  individual  ia  ita  character  or 
type,  and  that  it  is  to  the  individual  a«  such  and  such  an  individual  that  we 
appeal :  cf.  Ah.  Post.  a.  xxxi.  87^  29.  In  An.  Poet. p.  xiii.  97''  7  aeq.,  however, 
Aristotle  describeB  a  method  of  Bearcbing  for  definitions  ~  the  example  which 
he  usefl  '\9  ^<'^Xo^-xui( magnanimity)— in  which  the  instances  cited  in  support 
of  the  definition  of  fi*ya\o^vx^  are  not  cited  as  types  at  all.  This  has  come 
traditionally  t-o  be  called  the  method  of  obtaining  definitions  by  induction  ; 
and  the  description  of  it  seems  based  on  those  discounes  of  Socrates  to 
which  Aristotle  refers  as  ■Wnmiioi  \6yoi ;  but  the  term  /irayv^^  does  not 
occur  in  the  passage.  Still  in  the  argument  from  Example,  or  napadtiyfta^  the 
instance  appealed  to  is  not  cited  as  the  specimen  of  a  kind;  and  he  calls 
this  the  rhetorical  form  of  Induction.  Hence,  though  the  statement  in  the 
text  is  true,  so  far  as  concerns  the  proof  by  induction  of  the  properties  of 
natural  kinds  (for  in  regard  to  that.  Aristotle's  particulate  ore  infimac 
species),  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  he  never  regards  induction  as 
starting  with  individuals  as  such.  IIow  you  are  to  tell  what  properties 
in  a  specimen  are  properties  of  the  soecies  is  a  question  which  is  dincuised 
in  the  Topics-,  and  certainly  he  would  not  have  thought  of  proposing  to 
prove  that  by  a  complete  enumeration.  The  Fpecies  of  a  genus  are  limited 
in  number,  and  can  all  be  cited ;  but  not  so  the  individual  members  of 
a  species.    Cf.  infra,  pp.  366-857. 
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enumerated ;  but  if  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  ease :  if  the 
members  in  my  enumeration  taken  together  are  eommensarate 
or  equate  with  the  term  'horned  animals',  then  the  possibility 
which  forbids  the  general  conclusion  is  excluded,  and  I  may  infer 
that  all  horned  animaU  rtiminaie  :  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
minor  premiss  may  be  converted  simply ;  I  may  say  that  all  the 
/lomefl  animaU  are  the  coir  and  9heep  and  deer^  Sfc. ;  and  my  syllo- 
im  becomes  formally  correct.  In  such  a  syllogism  we  are  said 
to  prove  the  major  of  the  middle  by  means  of  the  minor,  because 
(as  we  saw)  the  minor  means  to  Aristotle  not  primarily  the  subject 
of  the  conclusion,  but  the  term  of  least  generality  and  nearest  to 
the  individual ;  it  is  by  the  particular  instances  that  the  predicate? 
tuminant  is  proved  of  the  subject  horned  animal.  And  if  we  mi^ht 
regard  the  ]>o68ession  of  horns  as  the  cause  of  ruminating,  then  it 
would  be  the  proper  middle  term  by  which  to  demonstrate  ruminaul 
of  cow  or  sheep  or  deer ;  in  Aristotle^s  own  example,  where 
longevity  is  proved  of  gall-less  animals  by  means  of  man,  horse, 
mule  (and  any  other  particulars  that  ought  to  be  mentioned 
— though  for  brevity  they  are  not  enumerated),  it  is  supposed  that 
the  absence  of  gall  is  the  cause  of  longevity. 

In  symbolic  form  then  we  may  express  Aristotle's  Induction 
thus : — 

A  BCD,  &c.  are  P 

ABC  D,  &c.  are  all  the  M 
.-.  All  M  are  P 

This,  which  he  calls  6  ^f  itrayioyrj^  truXAoytff/id'ff,  is  commonly 
called  now  the  Inductive  SyUogism.  If  it  is  to  be  valid,  our 
minor  term  must,  as  Aristotle  says,  comprise  all  the  particulars ; 
if  yhp  i'naymyi}  8ia  wai/Twv.' 

We  have  now  seen  what  Induction,  as  a  formal  process,  meant 
in  the  mouth  of  the  first  author  who  used  the  term ;  and  when 
Aristotle  insisted  that  it  must  proceed  through  all  the  particulars, 
or  (as  it  was  afterwards  put)  6y  compleie  cnumeratwn — the  require- 
ment which,  to  Bacon  and  the  'inductive  logicians'  of  modem 
times,  has  given  so  much  offence — he  was  quite  right ;  for  if  you 
are  going  to  establish  a  general  proposition  that  way,  you  will 
clearly  not  be  justified  in  making  it  general  unless  you  have  made 
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imre  that  yonr  enumeration  of  tbe  particulars  is  complete;  tbough^ 
B8  has  been  said,  it  is  not  really  an  universal  proposition  then^  but 
only 'enumerative ' :  a  thing  which  Aristotle  fails  to  point  out. 
The  burden  of  the  charge  against  Aristotle  is,  however,  not  that 
he  held  that,  if  a  general  proposition  is  to  bo  establislied  hy 
enumeration  of  particulars,  the  enumeration  must  be  complete : 
but  that  he  J*ecognized  no  other  mode  of  establishing  general  pro-  ^ 
positions.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  his  Logic  falls  to  pieces.  Fox-^^'^ 
syllogism  needs  a  general  proposition  for  its  major  premiss;  and 
as  Aristotle  himself  insists^  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  the  truth  of 
the  conclusion,  unless  we  know  first  the  truth  of  the  premiss' ; 
<loubt  of  that  will  involve  doubt  of  what  is  stated  in  the  con- 
clusion, so  far  as  this  is  arrived  at  by  inference,  and  not  by  direct 
experience  independently  of  the  inference.  Now  how  can  this 
condition  be  fulfilled,  if  our  knowledge  of  any  general  principle 
rests  on  nothing  better  than  an  enuinerative  assurance  that  it 
holds  good  in  every  particular  case  ?  Let  us  take  the  principle\ 
that  all  matter  gravitates,  and  symbolize  it  in  the  form  'All 
M  is  6".  If  it  is  possible  to  know  this  without  experience  of  itj^.^ 
tnith  in  every  parcel  of  matter,  we  may  use  it  in  order  to 
prove  that  this  book  must  gravitate;  and  therefore  may  refrain 
from  adding  the  book  to  one's  kit  in  going  up  a  mountain,  or  laying 
it  upon  a  flower  that  is  for  show,  or  on  the  other  hand  may  use 
the  book  to  keep  one's  papers  steady  in  a  wind  or  as  a  missile 
against  a  neighbour.  But  if  the  principle  can  really  only  rest  upon"^ 
a  complete  enumeration,  we  must  experiment  with  this  book,  before 
we  can  assert  it ;  and  then  we  shall  know  that  this  book  gravitates 
by  direct  experiment,  and  our  deduction  thereof  from  the  general 
principle  will  be  superfluous,  even  if  the  enumeration  be  complete — 
as  it  would  only  be,  if  this  book  were  the  last  parcel  of  matter 
to  be  experimented  with ;  bat  even  so,  the  deduction  would  be 
bub  a  hollow  show,  and  begging?  of  the  question.  For  let  \}^^ 
symbolize  any  particular  parcel  of  matter  by  ft.  We  propose  to 
prove  that  p.  is  G,  because  all  M  is  G,  and  ^  is  1/;  how  do  we-f- 
know  that  all  M  is  G?  Only  because  fi^,  fXj,  &c.  up  to  /i,  are  (?,  and 
Ml)  Ma  '  •  •  MM  A^^  ^'  ^^^  ^A  ^^d  therefore  all  31  Is  G.  Hence  we 
use  the  fact  that  ^  is  G  to  prove  the  principle  by  which  we  prove 
I  that '/i  is  6'.  And  the  npBhot  of  this  is  that  we  can  never  prove 
»  An.  ftwf.  u.  iL  72»  25-''4 
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anything  by  reasoning,  until  we  already  know  it  by  direct  experi- 
ence ;  so  that  the  uee  of  reasoning,  in  order  to  infer  that  which  we 
have  not  learnt  by  direct  experience,  must  disappear.  If  we  still 
try,  by  appeal  to  any  general  principle,  to  prove  anything  which 
we  do  not  already  know,  we  shall  be  appealing  to  a  general  prin- 
ciple which  we  do  not  know  to  be  true,  in  order  to  prove  a  particular 
conclusion  which  we  do  not  know  to  be  true ;  for  ese  hypotheti  our 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  general  principle  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  what  occurs  in  the  particular  case  in  question  amon^- 
others.  Such  a  procedure  hardly  commends  itself  to  a  sane  man. 
And  if  again  it  were  said,  that  however  little  we  may  be  logically 
justified,  in  advance  of  experience,  in  drawing  inferences  about 
some  particular  from  a  general  principle,  yet  our  exi>erience  when  it 
comes  is  constantly  confirming  the  inferences  we  thus  draw,  this, 
far  from  being  a  solution  of  the  logical  difficulty  in  which  we  have 
found  ourselves,  ought  only  to  be  matter  of  perpetual  astonishment^ 
to  a  creature  that  reflects  at  all  about  his  experience. 

Such  is  the  diifieuRy  that  arises,  if  there  is  no  other  means  of 
proving  a  general  proposition  than  by  enumeration  of  all  the  parti- 
culars to  which  it  refers ' ;  and  to  this  criticism  Aristotle  is  obnoxious, 
if  he  recognized  no  other  means.     But  did  he  recognize  no  other? 

Now  Aristotle  undoubtedly  says  that  we  arrive  at  our  first  prin- 
ciples by  a  process  of  Induction  ^.  He  draws  a  famous  distinction 
between  the  logical  order  and  the  order  of  experience  ^ ;  in  the 
logical  orderi  the  general  principle  is  prior  to  the  sensible  fact ;  in 
the  order  of  experience,  it  is  the  reverse.  To  us,  the  particulare 
of  sense  are  known  first :  the  intelligible  principles  by  which  these 
are  explained  are  known  afterwards ;  but  Nature  may  be  conceived 
as  starting  with  principles  or  laws,  and  with  these  in  her  mind 
proceeding  to  the  production  of  particular  objects  or  events.  In- 
duction proceeds  from  what  is  first  in  the  order  of  experience  to  what 
is  first  in  logical  order  :  from  tlie  apprehension  of  the  sensible  facto 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  general  principles^  out  of  which  we  sub- 
sequently construct  the  sciences.  Without  sense-experience,  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  intelligible  principles ;  and  the  process  of  obtain- 
ing that  knowledge  out  of  sense-experience  is  Induction. 


I 


*  Cf.  what  was  aaid  above,  in  discuBtuDg  the  Dictum  dt  omni  U  nuU^* 

•  See  e,g.  An.  Post.  H.  xii.  UK)**  4. 

'  X6yi^  or  ipitati  irpirtpM  and  ij^uy  wpoTtpaif :  cf.  p.  73,  $upra. 
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And  this^  taken  together  with  bis  analysis  of  the  Indactive 
Syllogism)  might  seem  to  settle  the  question ;  if  only  we  could 
snppose  AnHtotle  capable  of  overlooking  the  difficulty  in  which  hig 
whole  system  would  thereby  have  been  involved.  But  so  far  from 
overlooking,  he  shows  in  one  passage  that  be  bad  considered  it,  and 
uses  bis  distinction  between  what  is  logically  prior^  and  prior  in  the 
order  of  our  experience,  in  meeting  it^  His  view  seems  to  have 
been  this. 

The  business  of  any  science  is  to  demonstrate  the  properties  of 
a  kind — such  kinds,  for  example,  as  geometrical  figures,  species  of 
animals  or  plants,  or  the  heavenly  bodies.  As  we  saw  in  tlie 
chapter  on  the  Predicables,  he  was  inQueneed  much  by  the  fact  that 
geometry  and  biology  were  the  two  most  progressive  sciences  of  his 
day.  Science  is  concerned  with  kinds,  as  what  are  identical  in  their 
many  members,  and  eternal.  In  demonstrating  their  properties,  it 
starts  from  a  knowledge  of  their  deHnitions ;  such  definitions  cannot 
themselves  be  demonstrated  ;  and  for  them  we  are  dependent  on 
experience,  which  familiarizes  us  with  the  nature  of  any  kind,  or  of 
its  properties,  by  means  of  ]>artiru1ar  cases.  But  though  experience 
may  thus  acquaint  us  with  the  definition  of  anything,  yet  the  essential 
nature  of  a  thing  (which  is  what  a  definition  gives)  cannot  possibly 
be  an  empirical  fact.  It  may  be  an  empirical  fact  that  all  sailors 
are  superstitious ;  but  how  can  it  be  an  empirical  fact  that  a  triangle 
is  a  three-sided  rectilinear  figure  ?  For  to  say  that  anything  is  an 
empirical  fact  implies  that  it  might  (so  far  as  wo  can  see)  have 
been  otherwise ;  and  certainly  we  can  conceive  that  a  sailor  may  be 
either  superstitious  or  not  superstitious;  but  we  cannot  conceive 
that  a  triangle  should  not  be  a  three-sided  rectilinear  6gure,  since 
if  that — which  is  its  essence — were  removed,  there  would  be  no 
triangle  left  to  be  anything  else.  It  will  be  asked,  how  do  you 
know  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  anything  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  the  intellect  sees  it :  sees  it,  as  we  might  say,  intuitively,  as 
something  necessarily  true ;  and  this  is  the  source  of  our  assurance, 
in  virtue  of  which  we  know  the  principles  from  which  our  demon- 
stration  proceeds  more  securely  even  than  the  conclusions  we  draw 
from  them.  But  the  intellect  does  not  perceive  it  at  once  ;  experience 
of  things  of  the  kind  is  necessary  before  we  can  define  the  kind. 


'  An.  Pojst,  a,  iii 
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The  use  of  these  particulars  is,  not  to  serve  as  the  proof  of  a  principle^ 
but  to  reveal  it :  as  the  counters^  for  example,  which  a  child  uses 
in  learning  the  multiplication  table,  though  one  among  innumerable 
instances  of  the  fact  that  three  times  three  is  nine,  are  to  be 
appealed  to  not  because  the  general  proposition  could  not  be  asserted 
unless  it  were  tried  and  found  tme  in  the  case  of  these  counters  as 
well  as  of  all  other  countable  things  :  for  had  the  child  learned  with 
nutflj  it  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  to  confirm  the  generaliza- 
tion by  an  examination  of  the  counters ;  but  because  they  serve  as 
a  material  in  which  the  child  can  be  brought  to  realize  the  truth  of 
a  numerical  relation,  which  it  apprehends  forthwith  with  a  generality  I 
that  goes  far  beyond  these  particular  counters.  They  are  a  means 
used  because  some  countable  material  is  necessary  in  order  to  realize 
the  general  truth ;  but  the  general  truth  is  not  accepted  simply 
because  it  is  confirmed  empirically  by  every  instance.  i 

Now  we  need  not  ask  at  the  moment  whether  the  sort  of  * 
intellectual  insight  with  which  we  do  apprehend  the  necessity  of 
numerical  or  spatial  relations  ^  can  really  serve  us  in  determining 
the  essence  of  gold  or  of  an  elephant  or  a  tortoise;  our  present 
purpose  is  only  with  the  nature  of  Induction,  and  the  different 
senses  in  which  the  term  has  been  used.  And  the  purpose  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  is  to  show  that  in  spite  of  the  analysis  which 
Aristotle  gave  of  Induction  as  a  logical  process,  yet  when  he  said 
that  we  get  our  first  principles  by  induction,  he  had  something  else 
in  his  mind.  Where  your  units  are  species,  and  you  want  to  prove^ 
something  about  the  genus  to  which  they  belong,  there  you  may 
proceed  by  appealing  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  found  true  of  every  | 
species  in  the  genus ;  there  your  reasoning  may  be  thrown  into 
the  form  of  the  '  inductive  syllogism ', — which  is  inconclusive  unless 
every  species  is  included  in  the  premisses.  But  even  there,  from 
the  fact  that  be  regarded  the  conclusion  as  an  universal  and  not 
merely  an  enumerativc  proposition,  we  must  suppose  Aristotle  to  have 


'  There  are  philosopherB  who  would  not  agree  with  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Datare  and  grounds  of  our  assurance  of  the  truth  of  mathematical 
principles.  Some  hold  that  they  are  only  generalizations  from  experience, 
deriving  their  high  dogree  of  cettituJe  from  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  the  instances  in  which  they  have  been  found  to  be  true.  This  doctrine 
L»  maintained  in  a  well-known  pasaaM  of  Mill's  Logic,  Bk.  II.  cc.  v-vii,  to 
which  he  refers  in  his  Auiobiogravhy  as  a  cnicial  test  of  his  general 
philosophical  position.  For  a  partial  examination  of  the  passage,  crushing 
so  far  OS  it  go«s,  see  Jevons'i  PHre  Loffic  and  <4h0rMinor  Work*,  pp.  204-221. 
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thought  that  the  mind  ^^rasped  a  necessity  in  that  relation  between 
the  terms  of  the  conclusion,  at  which  it  arrived  by  a  process  of 
enumeration ;  directly  or  indirectly,  the  connexion  of  longevity 
with  gall-lessness  was  to  be  seen  to  be  necessary,  and  freed  from 
the  appeal  to  man  or  horse.  And  where  your  uniU  are  individuals, 
and  you  want  to  discover  the  essential  nature  of  the  species  to 
which  they  belonjj,  there  you  do  not  work  by  an  inductive  syllop^ism 
that  summons  all  the  instances  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  your 
definition  ;  for  how  could  yon  summon  the  numberless  members  of 
a  species?  There  is  still  a  use  for  experience;  we  may  still  say 
that  we  know  these  things  by  induction  ;  but  the  induction  now  is 
a  psychological  rather  than  a  logical  process ;  we  know  that  our 
conclusion  is  true,  not  iu  virtue  of  the  validity  of  any  inductive 
syllogism,  drawing  an  universal  conclusion  in  the  third  figure  because 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  coextensive  with  the  particulars, 
taken  collectively,  by  means  of  which  we  prove  it :  but  in  virtue  of 
that  apprehension  of  the  necessary  relation  between  the  two  terms,  > 
which  our  familiarity  with  particulars  makes  possible,  but  which  is 
the  work  of  intellect  or  vovs,  '^ 

Such  seems  to  have  been  Aristotle's  doctrine ;  and  thus  ht 
avoided  the  bankruptcy  that  would  have  ensued,  had  he  taught 
that  all  syllogism  rested  on  universal  propositions,  and  that  universal 
propositions  rested  on  nothing  but  sliowing  by  enumeration  that 
they  held  true  in  every  particular  instance  that  could  be  brought 
under  them.  But  it  may  be  said  that  thus  he  only  avoids  the 
Charybdis  of  moving  in  a  logical  circle  to  be  snatched  up  by  the 
Scylla  of  an  arbitrary  assumption.  We  arc  to  accept  the  general 
propositions  upon  which  every  subsequent  step  of  our  inference  rests, 
because  our  intellect  assures  us  of  their  truth.  This  may  satisfy 
the  man  whose  intellect  gives  him  the  assurance;  but  how  is  be  t« 
communicate  that  assurance  to  others  ?  If  a  principle  is  not 
arrived  at  from  premisses  which  another  admits,  and  between  which 
and  it  he  sees  a  valid  process  of  inference  to  lie,  why  should  he 
accept  that  principle?  No  evidence  is  ofTered,  whose  sufficiency 
can  be  tested.  The  %p»e  dixit  of  an  incommunicable  intuitino 
takes  the  place  of  any  process  of  reasoning,  as  the  means  whereby 
we  are  to  establish  the  most  important  of  all  judgements—the 
general  propositions  on  which  the  sciences  rest. 

Of  this  charge  Aristotle  cannot  altogether  be  acquitted  ;  yet  we 
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Ynay  say  this  much  in  his  favour.  Such  an  intellectual  apprehensio 
of  the  necessary  truth  of  the  principles  from  which  demonstration 
is  to  start  forms  part  of  our  ideal  of  knowled^  ^ ;  doubtless  it  seldom 
enough  forms  part  of  tlie  actuality.  But  Aristotle  idealized ;  he 
spoke  of  wliat,  as  he  conceived,  science  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  involved,  and  forgot  to  state,  or  failed  to  see  that  the  sciences 
did  not  realize  it.  And  the  prominence  which  he  gave  to  the 
(piestion  'What  sort  of  premissett  does  knowledge  require?'  led 
him  to  relegate  to  an  inferior  position  the  question  '  How  can  the 
sciences  as  they  are  validate  their  premisses?^ 

He  did  not  overlook  this  last  question  altogether;  indeed  he 
devotes  to  it  a  considerable  portion  of  the  longest  of  his  logical 
treatises,  the  Topics;  for  when  he  asks  by  what  sort  of  considera- 
lions  you  can  prove  or  disprove  that  a  proposition  gives  in  its 
predicate  the  definition,  or  a  property,  of  its  subject,  he  is  asking 
how  you  can  prove  scientific  first  principles.  And  he  knew  this; 
and  among  the  uses  of  Dialectic,  or  of  the  disputation  whose  methods 
he  elaborates  in  the  Topics,  be  places  as  its  most  peculiar  use  the 
examination  of  the  truth  of  scientific  principles.*  But  he  ought  to 
have  seen  that,  outside  mathematics,  we  seldom  have  any  other  means 
of  establishing  general  propositions  upon  the  evidence  of  particular 
facts  than  those  of  the  kind  which  he  discussoa  in  the  Topics.  For 
the  rest,  his  account  of  the  logic  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
sciences  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  support  the  general  principles  which 
they  accept  contains  hints  which  are  in  advance  of  much  modem 
'  inductive  logic ' ;  though  there  is  much  in  his  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  general  principles  which  science  seeks  to  establish, 
tliat  is  now  antiquated.  Science  seeks  to*day  to  establish  for  the 
most  part  what  are  called  '  laws  of  nature  * ;  and  these  are  generally 
answers  rather  to  the  qut^tion  '  Under  what  conditions  does  such 

*  With  this  proviao.  that  for  perfect  knowledge  all  the  parte  of  troth 
ought  to  seem  mutually  to  involve  each  other.  In  mathematics,  where  alone 
we  seem  to  achieve  thin  iiiftight  into  the  necessitj  of  the  relationi  between 
the  parts  of  a  iiyitematic  body  of  truth,  we  find  our  theorems  reciprocally 
demonstrable;  and  if  twice  two  could  be  tbreCt  the  whole  Bystem  ol* 
numerical  relations  would  be  revolutionized.  Yet  we  do  not  need  to  wait 
till  we  discover  how  all  other  numerical  relations  are  bound  up  with  the 
truth  that  twice  two  is  four,  before  we  are  as  fully  convinced  of  this  truth 
as  we  are  capable  of  becoming.  Whether  in  every  science  we  should  desire 
that  each  principle  should  thus  be  apprehended  ob  necessarily  true,  even 
when  cut  oflf  from  its  implications,  may  be  doubled. 

'  Cf.  Top.  n.  ii.  101»  34-H. 
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and  su(^h  a  change  take  place  ?  '  than  to  the  questioa  '  What  is  the 
(lefinitioD  o£  such  and  such  a  subject?'  or  *  What  are  its  essential 
attributes  ?  '  *  It  is  more  in  respect  of  the  problems  to  be  answered, 
tlian  of  the  logical  character  of  the  reasoning-  by  which  we  must 
|irove  our  answers  to  them,  that  Aristotle's  views  (as  represented  in 
the  Topici)  are  antiquated. 

We  may  briefly  indicate  the  nature  of  'dialectical'  reasoning,  as 
Aristotle  conceived  it,  and  of  the  *  topics '  which  it  employed. 
Dialectic  is  contrasted  with  science.  Every  science  has  its  own 
[>eculi&r  subject-matter :  geometry  investigates  the  nature  and 
properties  of  space,  geology  the  conditions  which  determine  the 
character  and  distribution  of  the  materials  which  forra  the  crust 
uf  the  earth,  physiology  the  functions  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of 
living  bodies,  &c.  Each  science,  in  explaining  the  facts  of  its 
own  department,  appeals  to  apeciai  principles,  or  ihiat  ^p^al;  to  the  ' 
specific  nature  of  its  own,  and  not  another,  subject-matter — to  laws 
in  accordance  with  which  that  particular  class  of  facts  is  determined, 
and  not  another  class.  The  geometrician  makes  use  of  the  axiom  of 
parallels,  of  the  notion  of  a  straight  line,  of  the  detinition  of  a  cone 
or  circle;  but  the  nature  of  chalk  or  granite  is  indifferent  to  him. 
The  geologist  will  use  such  principles  as  that  stratified  rocks  are  sedi- 
mentary, or  that  mountains  are  reduced  by  denudation ;  but  be 
draws  no  conclusions  from  the  definition  of  a  cone.  The  physiologist 
in  turn  has  his  own  problems  to  explain,  and  his  own  principles  to 
explain  them  ;  that  every  tissue  is  composed  of  cells  which  multiply 
by  division  is  a  physiological  principle  of  which  we  hear  nothing  in 
geology,  while  the  laws  of  denudation  contribute  nothing  towards 
the  explanation  of  the  growth  of  living  bodies.'     Dialectic,  on  the 

^  I  think  this  contrast  is  substantially  true ;  though  it  is  possible  to  bring 
tiianjr  Bcientific  investigations  to-Uaj'  under  one  or  other  of  the  types  or 
question  which  Aristotle  says  we  enquire  into,  yet  looking  to  his  examples, 
one  must  confess  that  {as  is  natuml)  he  put  the  problems  of  soicnco  to 
hintseir  in  a  very  difTf^rent  manner  from  that  in  which  scientific  men  put 
them  now.  Cf.  An,  Post.  ii.  i.  89^  23  ra  ^r^rat'/irffi  rVni'  ura  r^i*  ap^ft^p  oa-aTrtft 
tfrtarantBti,     (tfrovfuv  di  rirrnpn,  ri  ot(,  ri  Aitin,  ft  ioti,  ri  iariir. 

^  One  science  does  often  to  some  extent  use  the  results  of  another.  In 
]}articular,  of  course,  all  the  other  sciences  resolve  all  they  can  into  terms 
uf  chemistry  and  physics.  Yet  looking  (say)  to  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physio- 
logy, a!id  Political  Economy,  no  one  will  deny  that  they  must  continue 
to  rest  each  in  part  on  different  principles,  even  if  the  later  mentioned  may 
have  to  take  note  of  some  facts  whose  explanation  involves  the  principles  of 
the  earlier  mentioned.  Aristotle  noted  such  partial  use  b^  one  science  of 
the  results  of  another ;  though  the  state  of  the  sciences  in  bis  day  prevented 
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contraryj  has  no  peculiar  subject-matter ;  all  the  eeienoes  submit 
their  principles  to  its  investigation ;  the  dialectician  may  ask 
whether  a  geometer  would  be  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a  property 
of  a  triangle  to  have  its  exterior  angles  equal  to  four  right  angles : 
whether  the  geologist  has  rightly  affirmed  all  stratified  rocks  to  be 
sedimentary  :  whether  the  physiologist  would  do  well  to  accept 
Spencer's  definition  of  life,  as  '  the  continuous  adjustment  of  inner 
to  outer  relations '.  And  in  debating  such  questions^  the  dialecti- 
cian will  invoke  not  ttpeeial,  but  eomfnon  princip/ea^  Kotval  i^p^aC ' — 
i.  e.  not  principles  whose  application  is  confined  to  the  science  he 
happens  to  he  investigating^  but  principles  o£  universal  appli- 
cation :  as,  for  example,  that  what  is  common  to  the  genus  in 
not  a  property  of  the  species — whence  it  follows^  that  since  a^ 
rectilinear  figures  have  their  exterior  angles  equal  to  four  right 
angles,  this  is  not  a  property  of  a  triangle,  or  in  other  words^  that  it 
is  because  a  figure  is  rectilinear^  and  not  because  it  is  three-sided,  that 
this  can  be  predicated  of  it;  it  is  for  the  geometer  to  show  that  all 
rectilinear  figures  have  their  exterior  angles  equal  to  four  right 
angles  ;  the  dialectician's  business  is  to  show  that  it  cannot  therefore 
be  called  a  property  of  a  triangle,  as  such.  Or  again,  the  dialectician 
may  ask^  with  regard  to  Spencer^s  definition  of  life^  whether  the 
distinction  between  *  inner'  and  *  outer  ',  on  which  it  rests,  is  clear  ; 
for  he  knows  that  the  terms  of  a  definition  should  be  clear,  though 
he  docs  not  necessarily  know  physiology;  and  if  Spencer,  or  hio 

him  from  illustrating  it  as  it  would  be  illustrated  now,  and  bis  remarks  on 
the  subject  are  open  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  Cf.  An,  PoH.  a.  xiii.  78*' 
32-79*  16. 

»  Cf,  AnaL  Post.  a.  x.  78»»  11-22,  xi  77»  26-34.  xxiii,  88»  31-3^  t>9-29. 
In  the  second  of  these  passages,  Aristotle  gives  as  examples  of  'common 
principles'  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  that  the  same  proposition  cannot  be 
at  once  trne  and  false,  and  the  mathematical  axiom  that  the  ditferences 
between  equals  arc  equal.  The  latter  is  not  really  '  common  ',  but  special 
to  the  sciences  of  quantity  ;  and  if  hr<  wished  to  be  consistent  with  what  fae 
sa^B  in  fi.  xvii.  99*  6-16,  Aristotle  should  have  allowed  that  it  means  some- 
thing a  little  different  in  geometry  and  in  arithmetic.  By  no  means  all  of 
the  communeg  loci  in  the  treatise  called  the  Topics  are  *  common  principles ' 
— e.  g.  the  topics  given  in  y,  irfpX  toC  alftfTtaTt^iov,  which  are  principles  to  be 
appealed  to  in  determining  which  of  two  goods  is  to  be  preferred  :  as,  that 
the  more  lasting  good  is  preferable,  or  the  more  secure,  or  the  greatiert  or 
the  nearer.  Most  of  them  however  are  such,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Aristotle  does  not  describe  his  topics  as  common  principles,  or  icoo-ai 
op:yat :  and  1  think  that  the  distinction  which  he  intends  to  convey  in  the 
Posterior  Anat^ics  by  the  antithesis  of  Uuu  and  Ktuvm  apxai  is  really  what 
has  been  etated  in  the  text. 
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disciples,  could  not  show  precisely  what  it  means,  he  would  say  the 
definition  must  be  faulty;  and  if  they  replied  that  'inner'  meant 
within  the  organism,  and  '  outer '  outside  it,  he  would  ask  whether 
all  material  systems  which  changed  inwardly  in  response  to  ohang'es 
outside  them  are  living  bodies ;  for  he  knows  that  a  definition 
should  not  apply  to  anything  except  the  species  defined,  and  if  this 
expression  does,  it  cannot  be  a  definition ;  or  he  might  ask  whether 
many  of  the  peculiar  processes  of  living  bodies  are  not  apparently 
initiated  from  within  the  body ;  and  if  the  answer  was  affirmative, 
he  would  again  object  to  the  definition ;  for  though  it  is  not  his 
business  to  know  whether  any  of  the  peculiar  processes  of  living 
bodies  are  initiated  from  within  or  not  (and  therefore  he  has  to  ask  the 
physiologist  how  that  matter  stands)  it  is  liis  business  to  know  that 
a  definition  must  include  everything  essential  to  the  thing  defined  ; 
so  that  if  there  are  such  proooopoo,  a  definition  of  life  which  exclude^* 
them  must  be  a  wrong  one.  Or,  lastly,  the  dialectician  might  ask 
the  geologist  if  there  are  not  some  igneo\is  rocks  that  are  stratified  : 
not  knowing,  as  a  dialectician,  the  answer  to  that  question,  but  know- 
ing that,  since  igneous  rockH  are  not  sedimentary,  the  existence  of 
igneous  rocks  that  are  stratified  would  upset  the  geologist's  proposi* 
tion;  while  if  the  geologist  were  able  to  answer  the  question  m 
the  negative,  he  would  so  far  have  come  out  victorious  under 
examination. 

All  these  general  principles,  to  which  the  dialectician  appeals^ 
are  called  iopict  ^ :  it  is  a  topic,  that  what  belongs  to  the  genus  in 
not  a  property  of  the  species;  or  that  what  in  some  particular 
instance  is  absent  from  a  species  is  not  a  property  of  it ;  or  that 
the  terms  of  a  definition  must  be  precise,  or  that  it  must  be  com* 
mensurate  with  what  is  defined.  All  these  principles  hold  good  in 
any  science ;  it  matters  nothing  what  the  species  may  be,  or  what 
the  property,  or  what  the  definition.  A  man  therefore  whose  mind 
is  stocked  with  principles  of  this  kind  has  points  of  vantage,  as  it 
were,  from  which  he  may  proceed  to  attack  or  defend  any  definition, 
any  predication  of  a  property  ;  they  are  topics  in  common, '  common- 
places,' points  of  view  whence  you  may  approach  to  the  consideration 
of  the  statements  of  any  science.  Just  as  a  man  who  knows  nothin*^ 
of  the  truth  of  its  premisses  may  be  able  to  detect  a  flaw  in  a  syllo- 
gism, 80  the  dialectician,  without  a  scientific  knowledge  of  a  subject, 
*  rtJjToi,  loci,  commmies  loci. 
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nifty  know  what  sort  of  qaestions  to  ask,  if  he  wishes  to  test  a 
Hcientific  man's  right  to  affirm  the  principles  he  enunciates. 

Aristotle's  Topics  is  written  with  reference  to  his  doctrine  of 
Predicables.  He  regards  every  pro|x>silion  as  anserting  (or  denying) 
some  accident,  property,  differentia,  genns  or  definition,  of  its  subject ; 
and  he  asks,  to  what  considerations  are  you  to  look,  if  you  would 
know  whether  such  and  such  a  predicate  does  stand  to  such  and 
.such  a  subject  in  any  one  or  other  of  these  relations  ?  Each  of  these 
considerations  is  a  topic.  He  details  an  astonishing  number  of 
them.  They  are  of  very  different  decrees  of  importance  and  value. 
Some  are  drawn  from  language.  Look,  he  say^,  for  example,  to 
conjugate  terms ;  if  noble  is  a  property  of  just,  then  jMily  is 
nobly;  perhaps  a  man  who  affirmed  generally  that  justice  is  noble 
might  admit  that  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  act  justly  and  not 
nobly.^  Others  are  based  on  the  principle  that  contrary  things 
have  contrary  properties  ;  so  that  you  cannot  say  that  the  just  is 
the  equal,  unless  you  can  say  that  the  unjust  is  the  unequal.  Some 
aim  only  at  enabling  you  to  determine  whether  an  expression  ia 
elegant,  according  to  accepted  rules.  But  others  are  principles  of 
great  importance.  For  instance,  there  is  what  we  might  call  the 
topic  of  Concomitant  Variation  ^ ;  that  is  not  a  property  of  a  subject 
which  does  not  increase  or  decrease  with  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  subject,  and  conversely,  if  you  find  two  things  increasing  and 
decreasing  together  you  may  assert  such  connexion  between  them.^ 
Considerations  of  this  kind  enable  you  to  judge  how  different 
concepts  are  related  to  one  another;  and  relations  between  concepts 
furnish  the  principles  with  which  the  special  sciences  work. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  this  treatise  contains  much  that  is 
trivial ;  that  it  throws  together  considerations,  or  principles,  of 
great  and  of  tittle  cogency ;  that  the  problems  of  science  assume 
other  forms  than  determining  the  definition  of  a  subject,  its 
properties,  or  its  accidents  (although  these  problems  occur  too,  and 
many  problems  which  we  should  not  express  in  those  forms  can  be 
translated  into  terms  of  them).  It  may  also  be  admitted  that 
Aristotle  had  his  mind  fixed  too  exclusively  upon  debate.  The 
answers  to  the  questions  asked  were  to  come  from  the  respondent — 
the  other  disputant ;   but  in  building  up  the  sciences,  they  must 
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I'ome  from  the  field  and  from  the  laboratory.  Aristotle  would  have 
a  man  test  anj  scientific  doctrine  that  is  put  forward  by  interru- 
*^tin^  its  roaintainer ;  the  man  of  science  must  test  those  which  he 
himself  or  a  fellow  worker  puts  forward  by  interrogating  nature. 
It  would  be  easy  to  do.  Aristotle  an  injustice  on  this  head.  It  may 
be  assumed  aft«r  all  that  the  respondent  testifies  to  what  he  has 
eieen;  and  Aristotle  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  collectings  and 
recording  facts.^  But  the  Topic*  is  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  disputa- 
tion; disputation  aims  after  all  more  at  silencing  an  opponent 
than  at  establishing  truth  ;  and  though  we  are  told  that  Dialectic 
has  its  use  as  much  in  the  examioation  of  the  principles  of  the 
sciences  as  in  the  conduct  of  a  disputation^  it  is  in  the  latter  spirit 
that  it  is  expounded.  Nevertheless,  in  the  distinction  drawn 
between  scientific  and  dialectical  reasoning,  as  illuiitrated  above, 
and  in  its  account  of  the  general  nature  of  the  considerations  to 
which  one  must  appeal  in  any  defence  of  the  principles  of  a  science, 
the  Topici  is  a  work  of  great  logical  value. 

What,  then,  has  Aristotle  to  say  about  Induction?  . 

1.  He  gives  the  name  to  a  formal  process  of  inference,  by  whicli^^- 
we  conclude  a  proposition  to  hold  universally  of  some  class,  or 
logical  whole,  because  an  enumeration  shows  it  to  liold  of  every 
part  of  that  whole.  This  is  what  has  been  since  called  Induction  by 
CovijiUie  Enumeration,  or  Perfect  Induction ;  and  he  shows  how  it 
might  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  Inductive  Syllogi^tn. 

2.  He  points  out  that  our  knowledge  of  scientific  principles 
springs  historically  out  of  our  experience  of  particular  facts ;  though 
its  certainty  rests  ultimately  upon  an  act  of  intellectual  insight.*' 
And  he  gives  the  name  of  Induction  to  the  process  in  which  the 
particulars  of  o\ir  experience  suggest  to  us  the  principles  which  they 
exemplify.  But  this  is  not  a  formal  logical  process  from  premisses 
to  conclusion  ;  and  it  is  not  the  induction  (in  this  sense)  which  leads 
WA  at  the  end  to  accept  such  principles,  but  our  intellect,  or  t/ov;. 

3.  He  shows  where  (presumably  in  default  of  the  necessary 
insight  and  assurance  from  our  intellect)  we  may  look  for  reasons 
for  accepting  or  rejecting  any  principles  which  a  science  puts  forward. 
He  does  not  give  to  this  procedure,  which  i*  of  a  formal  logical 
kindy  the  name  of  Induction,  but  calls  it  Dialectic;  nevertheless 
what  he  says  on  this  head  is  of  much  the  most  importance  from  the 

'  Anul.  Pn,a.  ixx. 
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point  of  view  of  scientific  method^  and  comes  much  closer  to  what 
modem  writers  understand  by  Induction.  ^ 

Thus  he  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of  general  principles  comes 
from  our  experience  of  particular  facts,  and  said  that  we  arrive  at 
them  by  Induction ;  but  the  only  formal  logical  process  which  he 
described  under  the  name  of  Induction  was  that '  Perfect  Induction  ^ 
which  clearly  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  process  by  which  thescienees 
establish  general  ])ropositions ;  while  the  kinds  of  process  which 
they  really  do  employ,  so  far  as  they  appeal  merely  to  the  evidence 
of  our  experience,  he  described  under  a  different  name.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  some  confusion  has  resulted. 

The  critics  of  whom  Bacon  is  the  coryphaeus,  recognizing  with 
Aristotle  that  we  discover  universal  truths  by  induction,  attacked 
him  for  8a}4ng  that  we  only  discover  them  by  complete  enumeration, 
which  he  had  not  said;  and  finding  the  name  of  Induction  given 
to  no  other  formally  valid  process  than  this  *,  supposed  he  had 
nothing  else  to  say  of  the  processes  by  which  such  truths  are  reached. 
Bacon  himself  attempted  to  systematize  the  process  of  discovering 
and  proving  them  in  a  way  which  undoubtedly  possesses  value,  and 
no  less  undoubtedly  owes  much  to  Aristotle ;  but  as  the  Aristotelian 
ideas  on  which  it  is  based  do  not  occur  in  the  Organon  in  connexion 
with  kitaymyl]^  he  hardly  realized  how  much  he  was  borrowing. 
His  analysis  is  offered  in  connexion  with  an  unworkable  theory  of 
the  nature  of  the  problems  which  science  should  set  itself  to  solve. 
To  put  it  summarily^  he  thought  that  a  list  of  the  several  sensible 
properties  of  bodies  should  be  drawn  up,  and  that  men  should  then 
try  to  discover  on  what  particular  principle  of  corpuscular  structure 
in  the  bodies  that  exhibited  it  each  property  depended.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  conception  of  any  particular  principle  of  structure, 
which  would  lead  you  to  anticipate  that  its  presence  would  involve 
any  one  sensible  property  more  than  another ;  you  could  not  tell", 
apart  from  experience,  that  a  particular  motion  of  the  comprjnent 
particles  of  a  body  would  exhibit  itself  to  the  senses  as  heat,  or  that 
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a  particular  disposition  of  its  surface  particles  would  show  as  whitej 

to  syr»oli: 
the  pri^p) 


and  another  disposition  as  black.     Suppose  we  were 
the  sensible  properties  of  bodies  by  Roman  letters,  and  the 
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'  It  was  aUo  given  to  Induction  bjnm/>/«  enumeration—Le.  to  any  attempt 
to  prove  a  general  proposition  hy  merely  citing  a  number  of  initances  of  its 
truth  ;  but  this  is  not  a  formally  valid  process. 
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of  Gorpudcular  structure  in  them  on  which  these  depend  by  Grwk 
letters :  how  Rre  you  to  prove  whether  a  property  a  is  connected 
with  a  OT  b  OT  s?  Bacon's  answer  is  as  follows.  He  called  the 
principles  of  corpuscular  structure  Forms :  whatever  be  the  Form 
of  a  given  property  a,  it  must  be  so  related  to  a  as  to  be  present 
in  every  body  in  which  a  is  present,  to  be  absent  from  every  body 
whence  a  is  absent,  and  to  increase  or  decrease  in  any  body  as  a 
increases  or  decreases.  Our  problem  then  is,  as  he  says,  u/  inr^. 
niatur  naiura  alta  (the  Form)  q^tae  cum  naiura  daf^  (the  sensible 
property)  perpetuo  adtit,  abnt,  cretcaf  afque  decre$cat}  How  are  we 
to  solve  it  ?  No  mere  enumeration  of  instances  in  which  a  sensible 
property  a  and  a  Form  a  are  present  together  will  prove  that  they 
are  thus  related,  and  that  a  is  the  Form  of  a ;  for  your  enumeration 
must  be  finite,  but  your  conclusion  is  to  be  universal.  You  may 
find  a  hundred  bodies  exhibiting  both  a  and  a  :  yet  the  presence  of 
one  may  be  quite  unconnected  with  the  presence  of  the  other,  and 
you  may  find  a  body  to-morrow  exhibiting*  one  without  the  other. 
We  must  proceed  then  by  exclusions.  Where  a  hundred  instances 
will  not  prove  an  universal  connexion,  one  will  disprove  it.  This 
is  the  comer-stone  of  his  method :  ttiaior  est  vis  insiantiae  negativae? 
If  we  had  drawn  up  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  different  principles  of 
corpuscular  structure  present  in  bodies  in  different  combinations,  all 
we  should  have  to  do  would  he  to  find  instances  in  which  any  of 
these  was  present  in  a  body  that  did  not  exhibit  the  property  a, 
or  absent  in  one  that  did  exhibit  it,  or  in  which  it  increased  or 
decreat>€d  without  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  degree  of  the 
property,  or  vice  versa.  AVe  could  then  confidently  reject  that  Form  ; 
and  when  we  had  thus  rejected  every  other  Form,  then  we  could  con- 
fidently affirm  that  principleof  corpuscular  structure  which  alone  had 
not  been  rejected  to  be  the  Form  (or  cause  of  the  presence)  of  a  given 
sensible  property  a.  Our  assurance  would  rest  not  on  the  positive 
testimony  of  its  presence  along  with  a  in  a  number  of  instances, 
but  upon  the  fact  that  we  had  disproved  all  possible  rival  theories^.-^^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  procedure  presupposes  that  we  know  all^ 
the  possible  Forms,  among  which  that  of  any  particular  sensible 
property  is  to  be  sought;  and  Bacon,  though  he  promised  to  do  so, 

'  }(ov.  Org.  II.  4. 
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never  showed,  and  couM  not  have  showed,  how  we  were  to  discover 
that  The  procedure  is  formulated  too  under  the  idea,  that  the 
immediate  task  of  science  is  to  draw  up  a  complete  list  of  ail  the 
distinct  sensible  properties  found  in  nature,  and  then  look  for  what 
we  should  perhaps  now  call  their  physical  basis.  This  idea  wa^ 
mistaken.  But  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  method  by  which 
Bacon  proposed  to  '  interpret  nature ',  the  principle  on  account  of 
which  he  pive  it  the  name  by  which  he  called  it,  Exelu»iva^  is 
correct ;  it  is  that  where  you  cannot  (as  in  Mathematics)  see  that 
a  proposition  miat  universally  be  true,  but  have  to  rely  for  the  proof 
of  it  on  the  fact«  of  your  experience,  there  there  is  no  other  way  of 
establishing  it  than  by  showing  that  facts  disprove  its  rivals.*       _^^ 

Bacon  called  this  method  inductive ;  it  may  be  as  well  to  point 
out  at  once  thai  formallif  the  reasoning  involved  is  just  that  of 
a  disjunctive  argument.  The  alternative  hypotheses  (with  Baconj  the 
alternative  hypotheses  as  to  the  Form  or  physical  basis  of  a  particular 
pcnsihle  projierty)  are  so  and  so :  such  and  such  of  them  are  false  ; 
therefore  the  one  remaining  is  true.  How  we  are  to  discover  what 
the  alternative  hypotheses  are^  he  does  not  explain  to  us ;  we  are  to 
prove  that  the  rest  are  false  by  appeal  to  the  facts  of  our  experience ; 
these  facts  be  would  have  men  methodically  collect  and  tabulate,  and 
in  making  use  of  them  he  relies  upon  the  general  principle  that 
nothing  can  be  the  Form  sought  for  which  is  ever  present  in  the 
absence  of  the  property  whose  Form  it  is  alleged  to  be,  or  absent  iu 
it«  presence,  or  variable  when  it  is  constant,  or  constant  when  it 
varies  ;  when  he  has  got  his  premisses,  his  conclusion  follows  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  principles  of  disjunctive  reasoning. 

Bacon  wrote  in  the  dawn  of  modem  science,  and  proclaimed  with 
splendid  contidence  its  future  trinmpliH.  His  predictions  have  been 
fulfilled,  perhaps  to  the  extent^  though  not  on  the  Hues,  that  he 
anticipated.  SfC*  est  una,  he  wrote,  in  inducHotie  vera  * ;  and  as  men 
watched  the  continuous  progress  of  the  inductive  sciences,  they 
came  to  think  that  induction  was  really  some  new  form  of  reasoning, 
ignorantly  or  perversely  rejected  by  our  forefathers  in  favonr  of 

'  Therearemanjvetyvaluable  remarks  in  Bacoa'naccountof  his  'Exclusiva* 
about  the  kind  of  instaDces  which  are  of  most  evidential  value  (and  h« 
therefore  calls  them  Prerogattr-t  Infftances) ;  but  a  discuiaion  of  them  would 
hardly  be  relevant  to  the  present  argtiment. 
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the  deducfcive  reasoning,  which  they  associated  with  the  name  of 
Axistotlej  and  now  held  to  be  in  compamon  an  idle  thing.  To 
praise  induction  became  a  sign  of  enlightenment ;  but  the  praise  of  it 
ran  ahead  of  the  understanding. 

Those  who  did  the  most  to  advance  the  sciences  had  not  the  need 
or  inclination  to  pause  and  analyse  the  arguments  which  they  were 
so  successfully  building  up  ;  nor  would  it  imply  any  disrespect  to 
add,  that  many  of  them  probably  had  not  the  power  of  doing  so. 
It  is  no  more  necessary  that  a  great  scientific  genius  should  be  able 
to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  methods  he  uses  than  that  a  great 
artist  should  be  able  to  expound  the  philosophy  of  art;  those  can 
often  do  things  best  who  are  quite  unable  to  explain  how  they  do 
them.  The  chief  scientific  name  in  the  history  of  speculation  upon 
the  logic  of  the  inductive  sciences  in  this  country  is  that  of 
Sir  John  Hersihell ;  four  writers  in  all,  if  we  exclude  those 
still  living,  have  made  the  principal  contributions  to  the  subject. 
David  Hume,  in  a  brief  section  of  bis  TrealUe  eoncerning  Human 
Nature  (Of  the  Understanding,  Part  III,  Sect  xv),  gives  '  Rules 
whereby  to  judge  of  causes  and  effects '  which  contain  the  pith  of 
much  subsequent  writing;  but  the  work,  as  he  said  himself,  'fell 
stillborn  from  the  press ' ;  this  section  was  not  incorporated  in  the 
later  and  more  popular  'Enquiry';  and  it  had  no  influence  on 
the  exposition  of  Induction.  Sir  John  Herscheirs  Biacount 
eoncerning  the  Study  of  Natural  Philonophif  and  the  varioos  works 
of  Dr.  Whewell  did,  on  the  other  hand,  much  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  subject;  especially  since  Whewell  propounded  an  explicit 
theory  of  it.  The  help  which  he  had  derived  from  both  is  acknow- 
ledged by  J.  S.  Mill,  whose  Syi/em  of  Logic  for  many  years  held 
the  field  as  an  exposition  of  inductive  reasoning.  To  that  mure  than 
to  any  other  work  is  to  be  traced  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion,  that 
inductive  reasoning,  or  Inductive  Logic  as  the  theory  of  it,  is 
a  discovery  of  the  modems — an  opinion  which  certainly  contains 
less  truth  than  falsehood.  The  name  induction  may  be  said  with 
him  to  have  stood  for  more  than  a  particular  form  of  inference  ;  it 
was  the  battle-cry  of  a  philosopliical  school,  the  school,  as  it  is  called, 
of  experience.  Bat  as  a  result  of  this,  and  of  its  previous  history,  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  confusing  terms  in  Logic.  It  stands 
firstly  for  that  induction  by  complete  enumeration  which  Mill 
denies  to  be  properly  induction  at  all^  but  from  which  his  influence 
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was  unable  to  withdraw  the  name  after  the  preEicriptton  of  bo  maojr 
centuries.  It  stands  secondly  for  the  logical  processes  employed 
in  the  inductive  sciences,  so  far  as  these  infer  from  particular  facts 
the  principles  that  explain  them ;  as  to  what  the  nature  of  these 
logical  processes  is,  Mill  had  a  theory  different  from  Whewell's, 
and  others  have  since  had  theories  different  from  Mill's.  Thirdly, 
Mill,  who  admits  that  there  are  certain  general  principles  assumed 
as  true  in  the  reasonings  of  the  inductive  sciences,  gives  the  tuune 
to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  logical  process  by  which  theee 
principles  themselves  are  reached  :  a  process  that  starts,  in  his  view, 
barely  from  a  great  number  of  particular  facts^  and  without  the 
help  of  any  general  principles  at  all  bases  upon  these  facts  the 
general  principles  whereon  all  other  inductive  inference  rests. 
Many  of  Mill's  critics  have  thought,  and  have  thought  rightly — 
for  it  is  better  to  state  one's  position  explicitly  at  the  outset — that 
if  the  process  by  which  these  principles  are  reached  were  as  he 
describes  it,  it  could  only  be  called  an  illogical  process.^ 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  omit  the  foregoing  historical 
sketch,  and  to  offer  a  purely  dogmatic  acconnt  of  what  Induction  is, 
and  what  it  is  not.  But  against  such  a  course  tliere  were  two 
reasons.  In  the  iirst  place,  a  new  writer  has  no  right  to  do  such 
a  thing.  It  is  indeed  necessary  for  him  to  put  forward  that  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  of  the  inductive  sciences,  which  he 
believes  to  be  true ;  but  not  as  if  he  was  only  delivering  an  accepted 
tradition.  And  in  the  second  place,  unless  the  reader  knows  some- 
thing of  the  history,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  confused  by  the 
diversity  of  senMS  in  which  he  finds  the  word  Induction  used. 
Men  have  rightly  felt  that  an  antithesis  could  be  drawn  between 
the  inductive  and  the  deductive  sciences;  though  they  can  be 
classed  only  according  to  their  predominant  character,  since  no 
sciences,  except  the  mathematical,  are  exclusively  the  one  or  the 
other.  On  the  strength  of  this  they  have  most  unfortunately 
erected   an   antithesis   between   Inductive  and  Deductive  Logic : 

'  The  second  part  of  Jevona's  Pfincipteg  of  Sriettee  ought  perhaps  to  havB 
been  included  along  with  iim  four  works  mentioned  above  <cf.  also  Lotze'i 
Logic,  Bk.  U.  c.  7 1.  Among  contributions  on  the  part  of  living  writer*  to 
the  criticism  of  Mill's  doctrines  (for  the  great  acceptance  which  his  views 
obtained  has  made  criticism  of  him  a  prominent  feature  of  much  subsequent 
writing  on  Induction)  mar  be  mentioned  Bradley's  Ijogic,  Bk.  II.  Part  ii. 
CO.  2  and  S,  and  an  excellent  diacusaion  in  Professor  Welton's  Manual  of 
Logict  vol.  ii  §  155. 
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unfortunately,   partly  becacse   Logic  is  one;   the  science  which 

studies  the  nature  of  our  thought  embraces  equally  the  processes 

ci£  thoug^ht  that  enter  into  the  constrmrtion  of  the  deductive  sciences 

and  of  the  inductive ;  but  unfortunately  also,  because  it  has  led  to 

much  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  inductive  reasoning  itself. 

Inductive  Lo^io  has  not  really  laid  bare  any  new  forms  of  reasoning ;  J 

we  have  already  seeu   that  Bacon's    Induction   is   a  disjunctive 

argument.    The  true  antithesis  iSj  as  Aristotle  saw,  the  antithesis 

l>etween  Dialectic  and  Demonstration ;  or  in  more  modem  phrase, 

i»etween  Induction  and  Explanation.'    Or  if  any  one  likes  to  keep  the 

antithesis  between  Induction  and  Deduction,  and  to  call  inference 

deductive  when  it  proceeds  from  conditions  to  their  consequences, 

and  inductive  when  it  proceeds  from  facts  to  the  conditions  that 

account  for  them  *,  he  will  find 

a.  that  the  two  pi'ocesseK  cannot  be  kept  rigidly  apart.    Whoever 

infers  from  the  facts  of  experience  the  conditions  which  account 

for  them  must  at  the  same  time  in  thought  deduce  those  facts 

from  those  conditions. 

b.  that  what  has  heen  caUcd  Deductive  Logic,  what  Inductive 

Logic  has  l>een  contrasted  with,  analyses  forms  of  inference 

wliich,  if  the  antithesis  between  Induction  and  Deduction  be 

thus  understood,  must  be  called  inductive.     This  will  appear 

more  fully  by  and  by ;  it  will  be  admitted  now  that,  if  it  is 

true,  though  we  allow  a  difference   between   inductive  and 

deductive  reasoning,  we  had  better  give  up  opposing  Inductive 

and  Deductive  Logic. 

*  The  two  antitfa«fiei  are  not  quite  Tdentica),  because  some  dialectical 
nrguments  are  not  indnctiTe,  and  explanation  is  not  demonstrative  unless 
the  premiBBea  from  which  it  proceeds  arc  known  to  be  true.  The  reasoning 
from  thove  premisses  is  however  the  eanio,  whether  the  premisaes  are  known 
or  only  believed  to  be  tme  (of.  c.  xxiii»  infra), 

*  Induction  in  often  rcearded  ae  proceeding  from  particular  facta  to  the 
establishment  of  general  principles,  under  which  thott<>  facts  are  then 
brought  by  vuiti^iitufitioii^  and  so  accounted  for.  And  though  we  may  alto 
inductively  estublish  from  one  particular  lact  the  existence  of  another 
conditioning  it,  yet  such  a  conclusion  does  imply  a  general  principle  of 
connexion.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  reasoning  startH  from  the 
iissumption  that  there  are  universal  <-^oDnexions  (ef.  next  ch.,  and  p.  b(y2., 
fii/ra).  Moreover  to  have  written  f/eneral  prinriplrs  for  comiitwua  in  the 
text  would  have  narrowed  unduly  the  scopeof  Deduction,  which  frequently. 
as  in  Matbcmuticfl,  proceeds  from  one  fact  to  another  without  any  applica- 
tion of  u  general  principle  to  a  particular  case  subuumed  under  it.  Cf. 
rn/m,  pp.  401  n.  1.  487  n.  2.  500  a.  2. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

OF  THE  PRESUPPOSITIONS   OF  INDUCTIVE 
REASONING:    THE   LAW   OF  CAUSATION 


'Why  is  a  single  instance,  in  some  cases,  pufficient  for  a  com- 
plete induction,  while  in  others  myriads  of  concurring  instances, 
without  a  single  exception  known  or  presumed,  go  such  a  very  little 
way  towards  establishing  an  universal  proposition?  Whoever  can 
answer  this  question  knows  more  of  the  philosophy  of  logic 
than  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  and  has  solved  the  problem  of 
Induction/'  However  we  may  think  of  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  the  question  whicli  Mill  asks  is  no 
doubt  an  important  one.  By  what  right  do  we  ever  generalise 
from  our  experience  ?  and  how  can  we  tell  when  we  have  a  right 
to  do  so?  To  these  questions  we  must  now  attempt  an  answer. 
Afterwards  we  may  note  what  other  processes  of  thought  besides 
generalization  enter  into  the  sciences;  and  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  realize  better  the  tnie  nature  of  that  antithesis  between  induc- 
tion and  deduction  which  was  spoken  of  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter. 

The  present  chapter  will  addrefis  itself  to  the  question,  by  what 
right  do  we  ever  generalize  from  experience.  This  is  the  primary 
question.  Syllogism  never  generalizes.  Unless  it  is  provided 
with  universal  propositions  for  premisses,  it  cannot  arrive  at  them 
in  its  conclusions,  and  even  bo,  its  conclusion  is  never  more  general 
than  itfl  premisses."     It  is  just  this  fact  which  raised  the  difEculty, 
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'  Miirs  Logic,  HI.  iii.  3,  concluding  paragraph.  Strictly  speaking, 
a  single  instance  never  is  sufficient — if  we  had  really  to  rely  on  it  alone 
without  help  from  concluftions  already  drawn  from  other  parts  of  our 
experience.  Cf.  Jevons,  Purrlxfffie  nrul  oth^r  Minor  Woi-ks^  pp.  295-299;  and 
also  Lotze.  Lome,  ^  252.  253. 

'  The  thinl  fiffure,  when  both  premisROs  are  singnlar  propositions,  may 
seem  to  fumkh  an  exception  to  this  statement,  und  it  would  hardly  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  recall  the  fact  that  this  is  the  inductive  figure;  for 
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how  to  ^et  the  universal  propositionB  which  Byllogism  needs  to 
start  with.  If  experience  gives  us  only  particular  facts,  how  ari?^ 
we  to  get  universal  conclusions  out  of  them  ?  A  mere  enumeration 
of  particular  will  justify  a  conchision  about  no  more  than  the 
pailiculars  which  have  been  enumerated^  whereas  we  claim  in  any 
^neralization  to  go  beyond  the  observed  facts  on  which  the  general- 
ization is  based,  and  to  draw  a  conclusion  true  in  any  possible 
instance  whatsoever.     By  what  rig-ht  do  we  do  this  ?  _^^ 

The  answer  is  that  all  induction  ajsnttne*  the  existence  of  unf-*^ 
versal  connexions  in  nature,  and  that  its  only  object  is  to  determine 
between  what  elements  these  connexions  hold.  The  events  of  otir 
experience  are  no  doubt  particular,  but  we  believe  the  principles 
which  they  exemplify  to  be  universal ;  our  diftieulty  lies  in  dis- 
covering whaf  principles  they  exemplify  j  in  that,  a  close  study  of 
particular  facts  will  help  lis ;  but  were  we  to  be  in  doubt  whether 
there  arc  any  such  principles  or  not,  no  amount  of  study  of  par- 
ticular facts  could  resolve  our  doubt.  -^" 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  assumption  may  be  ex- 
pressed. It  will  be  well  to  consider  some  of  these,  and  to  ask 
what  precisely  it  is  that  we  assume.  We  may  then  show  that  (as 
has  just  been  said)  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  prove  the  assump- 
tion by  any  appeal  to  experience ;  and  ask  ourselves  what  justifi- 
cation we  have  for  making  it.  ^^ 

The  commonest  expression  for  it  is  the  Law  of  Universal  CaumlioH^ 
or  (more  briefly)  the  Law  nf  Cangation ;  a^in,  we  say  that  we 
believe  in  the  UHi/'armlf^  of  Nature ;  but  the  same  idea  is  implied 
in  the  distinction  between  e$$enfiaf  and  accidental  circumstances,  or 
in  askinf;  what  circiunstances  are  relcraul  to  the  occurrence  of  an 
event,  or  what  are  the  material  circumsUnces  in  the  case.  For  only 
those  circumstances  can  be  called  material,  or  relevant,  or  essen- 
tial, without  which  the  event  would  not  have  occurred,  or  whoso 
non-occurrence  would  have  made  some  difference  to  it;  and  the 
occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  any  particular  circumstances  can 
make  no  difference  to  an  event,  unless   there  is  some  connexion 

the  question  is  whether  a  iivllo^am  can  generalise,  and  it  is  hardly  cod- 
siatent  with  sayini^  no,  to  a^d  that  it  can  only  do  bo  when  it«  character  is 
inductive.  But  the  statement  may  »<taQil,  because  all  conclutioDB  in  this 
figure  are  particular  or  contingent.  We  may  aim  at  general izins— at  Coding 
a  judgement  which  is  true  universally;  but  we  nave  failed,  with  huch 
yremuMe,  to  do  it. 
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between  them  and  it.  Were  everything  in  nature  loose  and  un- 
i-onnectedj  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  an  event  occurrevl 
f/ecanse  of  any  one  thing  rather  than  another.  All  these  phrane^ 
therefore  imply  Causation,  and  imply  Uniformity.  _^ 

Both  the  Law  of  Cavitation  and  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  are 
phrases  open  to  misunderstanding*.  There  is  a  flense  in  which  it  is 
the  business  of  induction  to  duc&cer  laws  of  causation  ;  in  the 
plural,  the  term  refers  to  the  various  particular  principles  of  con- 
nexion exemplified  (whether  we  detect  them  or  not)  in  the  course  of 
nature;  it  is  etjuivalent  to  Lawn  of  Nature y  or  Natural  Laws  ^  such 
laws,  for  example,  as  that  matter  gravitates,  or  thiit  organisms 
reproduce  themselves  after  their  kind.  Used  absolutely  and  in  tUe" 
singular,  however,  it  means  the  principle  that  there  are  such  par- 
ticular principles,  and  hence  we  speak  of  the  Law  of  Univermi 
Causation,  intending  to  assert  that  evtryihivg  has  a  cause,  and  that 
no  change  occurs  except  under  conditions  with  which  its  occurrence 
is  connected  universally.  And  it  is  because  we  believe  its  occurrence 
to  be  connected  universally  with  such  conditions,  whatever  they 
are,  that  we  speak  of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  We  do  not  mean 
to  deny  variety,  but  only  to  assert  the  unbroken  reign  of  law. 
That  which  collectively  we  call  nature  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  sub- 
stances of  divers  kinds  divoreely  intermingled  :  interacting  with 
one  another  in  ways  that  depend  upon  their  abiding  character  and 
their  shifting  situation  ;  what  we  call  single  things  are  highly 
complex,  and  their  properties  and  behaviour  depend  upon  their 
composition,  and  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
we  may  believe  that  whenever  a  thing  of  precisely  the  same  kind 
is  placed  in  precisely  the  fame  circumstances  as  another,  it  will 
behave  in  precisely  the  same  way;  nor  is  more  required  by  the 
principle  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature ;  and  yet  we  may  doubt 
whether  such  precise  repetition  ever  occurs.  Watch  the  move- 
ments of  a  waterfall,  how  it  breaks  into  a  thousand  parts  which 
8eem  to  shift  and  hang,  and  paut^e  and  hurry,  first  one,  and  then 
another,  so  that  the  whole  never  presents  quite  the  same  face  twice; 
yet  there  is  not  a  particle  of  water  whose  path  is  not  absolutely 
determined  by  the  forces  acting  on  it  in  accordance  with  quite 
simple  mechanical  laws.  No  one  would  suppose  that  because  these 
mechanical  laws  are  unchanging,  the  waterfall  must  wear  a  mono- 
tonous and  unchanging  face ;  and  so  it  is,  on  a  larger  scale,  with  the 
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course  of  nature.  Nature  is  uniform  in  the  sense  that  under  like 
conditiuus  like  events  occur ;  and  in  frag-ments,  as  it  were,  she  js^ 
ever  presenting  us  with  the  repetition  of  conditions  tliat  have  been 
fulfilled  before ;  so  that  in  frag^ments  there  is  recurrence  of  like 
events  enough.  But  sooner  or  later,  because  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances are  not  quite  the  same  as  before,  the  course  of  like  events 
is  broken  in  uponj  from  the  beginning  tlie  likeness  was  probably 
not  complete.  Were  it  indeed  possible  for  the  procesBion  of  events 
to  bring  back  precisely  the  state  of  things  which  had  existed  at  8ome 
moment  in  the  past,  then  it  must  follow,  from  the  principle  of  the 
Unifonuity  of  Nature,  that  the  same  procession  would  recur,  and 
terminate  again  by  reinstating  the  phase  in  which  it  had  begun  ; 
so  that  the  history  of  the  world  as  a  whole  would  really  repeat 
itself  indefinitely,  like  a  recurring  decimal,  and  to  a  spectator  who 
could  watch  it  long  enough,  might  eeeui  as  monotonous  as  the 
music  of  a  musical  box  which,  as  it  played,  somehow  wound  itself 
up,  to  pofis  always  from  the  concluKion  to  the  recommencement  of 
its  etock  of  tunes,  fiut  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  ;  and  the  unifor- 
mity of  nature  is  consistent,  as  Mill  said,  with  her  infinite  variety. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  Law  of  Causation  is  one  thing,  and  the^ 
Unifonnity  of  Nature  is  another ;  every  event  may  have  a  cause ; 
but  the  same  cause  need  not  always  produce  the  same  effect,  nor  the 
cause  of  the  same  effect  he  always  the  same.  The  human  will,  foj^- 
example,  ii>  a  cause ;  but  it  does  not  always  act  in  the  same  way 
under  the  same  circumstances ;  to-day  in  a  given  .situation  I  may 
act  meanly ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  in  a  situation  of  the  same  kind 
1  may  act  better  to-morrow. 

The  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  problem, 
not  to  be  argued  here  ;  doubtless  there  are  some  who  so  understand  it 
(if  understanding  is  then  the  proper  word)  as  to  make  it  an  exception 
to  the  Uniformity  of  Nature.  Sotnh  would  say  that,  in  this  sense, 
it  is  not  to  be  called  a  rattJie  at  all ;  that  to  assert  it  in  this  sense  is 
to  assert  mere  chance,  the  happening  of  eveut-s  for  no  reason,  the 
very  negation  of  cause ;  for  they  hold  that  there  is  no  causation 
which  does  not  act  uniformly.  Others  would  make  an  exception  to 
that  principle  in  this  one  case ;  but  even  if  we  were  to  allow  it,  we 
should  still  have  to  say  that,  except  so  far  as  a  cause  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  will,  there  is  no  meaning  in  a  cause  which  does  not 
met  uniformly.  ^ — 
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Let  lis  ask  what  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  a  cause  not 
acting  uniformly  :  we  shall  see  that  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  denied 
the  existence  of  causal  connexions  altoj^ether.  For  suppose  that 
every  event  had  a  cause,  but  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
same  event  should  have  the  same  cause  or  produce  the  same  effect 
on  dLffereut  occasions.  There  need  therefore  be  no  appearance  of 
order  in  nature  at  all^  but  things  might  happen  just  as  if  all 
changes  were  fortuitous.  As  it  is,  we  believe  that  plants  produce 
seed  after  their  kind ;  we  do  not  expect  to  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles ;  where  we  see  garden  fruit  upon  a  wild 
stock,  we  look  for  a  graft,  convinced  that  the  same  stock  will 
only  bear  different  fruit  in  virtue  of  some  material  difference  in  the 
conditions.  If  any  plant  might  produce  any  seed,  or  any  seed  any^ 
plant,  and  it  was  impossible  to  discover,  in  such  circumstances  as 
graft  or  soil — because  no  reason  of  the  kind  existed — why  the  same 
plant  produced  now  one  seed  and  now  another,  or  the  same  seed 
now  one  and  now  another  plant,  then  we  should  just  deny  that 
/  there  was  any  cause  for  the  things  that  happened.  We  should  not 
say  that  there  was  always  a  cause,  though  the  cause  need  not  act 
uniformly.  If  two  plants,  whose  nature  is  really  the  same,  can 
determine  the  growth  of  totally  different  seeds,  how  can  we  call 
either  the  seed  o/*that  plant  at  all  ?  Grant  that  a  seed  may  some;v 
times  be  produced  by  a  plant  of  its  own  kind,  and  sometimes  by 
a  plant  of  another  kind,  without  any  difference  of  circumstances, 
and  merely  because  causes  do  not  act  uniformly,  and  you  have 
really  granted  that  anything  may  produce  anything ;  flint  and  steel 
may  produce  seed  instead  of  a  spark,  and  oil  raise  the  waves  or 
quench  a  conflagration.  But  to  say  that  anything  may  produce 
anything  is  to  empty  the  verb  '  produce  *  of  all  its  meaning.  For 
the  causal  relation  is  a  necessary  relation,  such  that  if  you  have  one 
thing  you  musi  have  another.  *  To  add  that  it  does  not  matter  what 
the  other  is,  destroys  the  force  oF  the  ?»«*/.  The  distinction 
between  essential  and  accidental,  material  and  immaterial,  relevant 
and  irrelevant,  will  vanish.  So  long  as  causal  connexions  are  uni- 
versal, there  is  a  meanin;^  in  it.  That  is  essential  to  health,  with- 
out which  health  is  impossible,  and  that  is  accidental  to  it  which 
(though  doubtless  it  has  its  effects)  has  no  effect  upon  health.  But 
if  exercise,  which  is  essential  to  my  health  to-day,  should  suddenly 
and  without  any  change  in   my  condition    give   me   epilepsy  to- 
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morrow,  while  the  loss  of  a  letter  in  the  post  somewhere  in  the  anti- 
podes should  on  the  following  day  cure  my  epilepsVj  then  it  would 
be  impossible  to  nay  that  anything  was  accidental,  or  anythinj^ 
essential,  to  the  same  result  for  two  minutes  together.  And  the 
discovery  of  the  causal  connexions  that  determine  the  succession  of 
oveuts  now  would  certainly  be  of  no  use  in  enabling  any  one  to  fore- 
vust  the  future  ;  because  the  coanexions  themselves  mi'^ht  have 
altered  in  the  meantime.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  all  this  differs 
from  denying  that  there  are  any  connexions. 

Causal  connexions  then  are  necessary  and  universal ;  to  assert 
cauiiation  is  to  assert  uniformity  of  connexion.  Were  it  otherwise, 
to  discover  them  would  mean  only  to  discover  the  connexion  subsist-/ 
ing  at  a  particular  moment ;  and  we  could  not  tell  that  such  con- 
nexion would  subsist  the  next  moment,  li'or  this  reason^  we  could 
not  generalize,  even  though  we  believed  iu  the  Law  of  Causation ; 
nor  indeed  could  we  so  much  as  discover  what  connexions  did 
subsist  at  any  moment.  For  since  anything  might  produce  any- 
thing, there  would  be  nothing  to  make  us  connect  a  change  with 
one  rather  than  another  of  the  events  that  were  observed  to  occur 
immediately  before  it.  No  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
problem  by  comparison  with  other  instances,  since,  ea;  hjfiiotheai 
the  cause  might  be  different  there.  As  it  is,  if  the  sun  comes  out 
when  I  hear  the  clock  strike,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  striking  of 
the  clock  causes  the  sun  to  shine,  because  it  so  often  strikes  with- 
out relieving  the  gloom,  and  is  so  often  silent  when  the  sun 
comes  out.  But  when  1  reason  thus,  I  assume  that  if  one  event 
were  really  the  cause  of  the  other  now,  it  would  be  so  always.  If 
it  can  be  the  cause  now,  and  not  another  time,  how  am  I  even  to 
tell  whether  it  is  the  cause  now  or  not  ?  We  spoke  of  the  human/ 
will  as  an  alleged  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  same  cause  must 
always  produce  the  same  effect.  We  may  notice  here  that  just  in 
so  far  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  an  exception,  human  actions  are 
allowed  to  be  incaleulablc.  And  if  everything  were  endowed  with 
a  will  like  man's,  and  all  these  wills  were  free  in  the  sense  in  which 
some  suppose  that  man's  will  is,  then  we  should  have  no  logical  justi- 
fication for  any  generalization  whatsoever.  But  those  who  claim 
this  freedom  for  the  human  will  would  attach  no  value  to  it  unlest? 
the  act  to  which  a  man  was  determined  by  his  free  choice  produced 
effects  that  were  necessary  in  accordance  with  universal  laws. 
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There  is  no  need  then  to  distinguish  the  Law  of  Causation  from 
the  Uniformity  of  Nature ;  for — bating  the  possible  exception  of 
the  causality  of  the  human  will — a  caute  which  does  not  act  uni- 
formly is  no  cause  at  all ;  and  if  we  are  looking  for  the  presupposi- 
tions of  inductive  inference,  it  is  plain  that  the  only  connexions 
whose  existence  would  justify  such  inference  are  uniform  con- 
nexions. But  two  cautions  must  be  given  here.  Firsts  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  uniformity  is  the  fundamental  element  in  the 
conception  oE  causal  coniiexiou^  but  nfccMif^  or  lato.  Secondly,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  a  conditional  with  an  unconditional 
necesgity.  '^ 

David  Hume,  whose  enquiry  into  the  meaning  and  origin  of  our 
idea  of  Causation  was  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  modem 
philosophy  ^,  could  find  no  other  meaning  for  the  statement  that  onv 
event  is  the  cause  of  another  than  that  in  our  experience  the  one  is 
always  immediately  followed  by  the  other ;  and  according  to  him, 
the  thought  and  expectation  of  this  uniformity  of  sequence  is  all  that 
is  present  to  our  minds  when  we  assert  causation.  In  agreement 
with  this  view,  J.  S.  Mill  (who  differed  from  Hume  on  this  matter 
chiefly  in  not  drawing  the  logical  consequences  from  the  same 
premisses)  defined  a  cause  as  the  invariable  and  unconditional  ante- 
cedent of  an  event.  The  word  unconditional  in  this  definition  may 
seem  to  betray  ideas  inconsistent  with  the  resolution  of  the  causal 
relation  into  one  of  time;  hut  Mill  explains  an  unconditional 
sequence  to  be  one  that  is  subject  only  to  negative  conditions^,  and 
the  negative  conditions  of  any  phenomenon  '  may  be  all  summed  u|i 
under  one  head,  namely,  the  absence  of  preventing  or  counteracting 
causes  ^  ^ ;  so  that  those  circumstances  are  the  cause  of  an  event, 
upon  which  it  follows  whatever  other  circumstances  may  be  present 
as  well  ^  ;  and  the  relation  remains  one  of  invariable  sequence  after 
tlL  Now  it  is  not  denied  that  if  any  set  of  conditions  a  is  the 
cause  of  an  event  x,  x  will  be  produced  as  often  as  the  conditions  a 
are  fulfilled;  and  in  this  sense  the  sequence  will  be  invariable;  hut 
we  cannot  intend  to  assert  primarily  that,  when  we  say  that  a  is 

'  Treati^,  Of  the  Vnderstandiiig,  Part  III ;  and  Eitquiry  coneeniing  Hnmait 
Understanding,  §§  iv-viii. 

'  Logic,  in,  y.e.  *  lb.  III.  v.  3. 

*  More  ^rociscly,  when  there  \b  nothing  preventing  it :  and  by  the  notion 
of  preventing  Mill  presupposes  the  relation  be  is  trying  to  explain;  bat  it* 
ve  are  to  avoid  tbi«  petitio,  we  must  interpret  his  statements  as  above. 
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the  cause  o£  x.  For  if  a  is  the  cause  of  Xy  the  relation  subsists 
between  them  in  every  case  of  their  occurrence ;  it  subsists  between 
thU  a  and  UU  x\  and  it  is  clear  that  the  relation  between  this 
a  and  this  x  cannot  be  the  uniform  sequence  of  all  instances  of  x 
upon  instances  of  a.  The  action  of  light  of  certain  wave-lengths, 
&c.)  upon  a  chemical  surface  prepared  in  a  particular  way  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  production  of  a  photographic  negative  of  a  partioilar 
peak  in  the  Himalayan  mountains.  I  cannot  mean  by  that  that  the 
production  of  all  such  negatives  has  been  preceded  by  a  similar  as- 
semblage of  conditions  on  each  occasion,  since  mine  may  be  the  only 
photograph  ever  taken  of  the  peak  in  question.  No  event  could 
have  a  cause  until  it  had.been  repeated  at  least  once,  if  the  essence 
of  the  causal  relation  lay  in  uniformity  of  sequence;  nor  could  that 
relation  ever  be  one  subsisting  between  a  and  x  in  a  determinate 
instance  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  causal  relation  which  sub- 
sists between  no  determinate  instances  of  a  and  x  could  subsist  at  all. 
So  far  then  from  the  causal  character  of  a  sequence  being  derived 
from  it«  uniformity^  its  uniformity  is  derived  from  its  causal 
character.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  uniformity  which  must  char- 
acterize  causal  sequences  so  far  as  they  are  repeated,  to  determine 
which  of  the  sequences  that  we  observe  are  causal ;  and  that  is  why 
the  repetition  of  an  event  under  diversity  of  conditions  is  of  such 
assistance  to  us  in  determining  what  conditions  are  essential,  or 
material,  to  its  occurrence.  But  an  event  that  was  absohitely 
unique  must  just  as  surely  have  its  cause,  though  we  may  be  unable 
to  discover  what  it  is.  For  the  causal  relation  has  nothing  to  dc 
with  nniHltr  of  instances,  so  far  as  its  exittence — though  not  so  iar 
aa  its  thteciioH — is  concerned ;  it  is  bound  up  altogether  with  the 
nature  or  character  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  anything  is  not 
a  question  of  the  number  of  such  things  that  may  be  or  have  been 
fashioned.  We  lu&ve  seen  indeed  that  a  cause  which  does  not  act 
uniformly  is  no  cause  at  all ;  but  we  may  now  see  that  were  it 
otherwise,  a  thing  would  have  no  determinate  nature.  If  a  thing 
a  under  conditions  c  produces  a  change  jr  in  a  subject  #— if,  for 
example,  light  of  certain  wave-lengths,  passing  through  the  lens  of 
a  camera,  produces  a  certain  chemical  change  (which  we  call  the 
taking  of  a  photograph  of  Mount  Everest)  upon  a  photographic  film 
— the  way  in  which  it  acts  must  be  regarded  as  a  partial  expression 
of  what  it  is.     It  could  only  act  diffei'ently,  if  it  tcere  different. 
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As  long  therefore  as  it  is  a,  aad  staudfi  related  under  conditions  e  to 
a  subject  that  is  i,  no  other  effect  than  a:  can  be  produced ;  and  to 
8ay  that  the  same  thing  acting-  on  the  same  thing  under  the  same 
conditions  may  yet  produce  a  different  effect,  is  to  eay  that  a  thing- 
need  not  be  wliat  it  i«.  But  this  is  in  flat  conflict  with  the  Law  of 
Identity.  A  thing,  to  be  at  all,  must  be  something,  and  can  only  be 
what  it  is.  To  assert  a  causal  connexion  between  a  and  as  implies 
I  hat  a  acts  as  it  does  because  it  is  what  it  is ;  because,  in  fact,  it  is  a. 
So  long  therefore  as  it  is  a,  it  must  act  thus ;  and  to  assert  that  it  may 
act  otherwise  on  a  subsequent  occasion  is  tu  assert  that  it  i^  some- 
thing else  than  the  a  which  it  is  declared  to  be.  It  may  be  replie^.^- — 
that  no  two  things  ever  are  the  same,  and — what  that  reply  must  ■ 
commit  you  to^tliat  no  one  thing  ever  is  the  same  for  two  succes 
sive  moments.  The  fact  of  change  is  not  disputed,  nor  the  diSi 
culty  of  finding  two  things  that  are  qualitatively  the  same.  But 
if  the  effect  of  the  second  is  different,  timt  must  be  because  of  its 
qualitative  difference  from  the  ilrst,  and  not  merely  because  it 
a  second  ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  qualitatively  the  same,  the  effect  most 
be  the  same  also  :  it  being  understood  of  course  that  to  sameness  of 
effect  qualitative  sameness  is  equally  necessary  in  all  the  material 
conditions.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  possibility  of  reasoning 
^altogether.  If  we  cannot  truly  make  the  same  assertion  alvout 
/  a  number  of  things^  then,  as  Aristotle  observes,  there  will  be  no 
I  universal,  and  so  no  middle  term,  and  no  demonstration.^  For 
an  universal  judgement  connects  a  certain  attribute  with  a  certain 
subject  in  virtue  of  their  content  and  without  regard  to  the  fre- 
quency of  their  existence.  If  we  can  do  this,  we  can  make  the 
^ame  assertion  about  all  things  of  such  and  such  a  kind ;  if  we 
i^annot  do  it,  we  are  left  with  nothing  but  particular  things  whose 
attributes  must  be  ascertained  from  inspection  or  experience  of 
themselves ;  and  not  by  transference  of  what  we  have  once  found 
true  of  such  a  JLvml  of  thing  to  others  of  the  kind.  AVhat  holds 
for  the  relation  of  subject  and  attribute  holds  in  this  respect 
ro  ipao  for  that  of  cause  and  effect  To  suppose  that  the  same 
cause — other  things  beiug  eqiuil — can  have  different  effects  on  two 
occasions  is  as  miich  as  to  suppose  that  two  things  can  be  the 
same,  and  yet  so  far  their  attributes  different.  To  reply  that  two 
things  cannot  be  the  same,  and  that  the  same  cause  cannot  be 
'  Anal,  Post.  a.  il  77»  5-0. 
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repeated,  is  either  to  miss  the  |X)int,  or  to  ahandon  reasoning.  If  it 
is  meant  that  two  complex  things  cannot  be  qualitatively  the  same, 
inor  can  conditions  precisely  the  same  in  kind  ever  recur,  such  an 
^-objection  misse:^  the  point.  One  need  not  maintain  that  such  iden- 
tity, or  such  recurrence,  in  fact  occursj  thongh  it  is  not  perhaps  incon- 
ceivable that  it  should ;  all  that  is  maintained  is,  that  so  far  as 
things  are  qualitatively  the  same  they  have  the  same  attributes,  and 
w)  far  as  conditions  precisely  the  same  in  kind  recufj  they  must,  if 
there  is  such  a  relation  as  cause  and  effect  at  all^  have  the  same  effect. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  meant  that  there  is  no  qualitative  same- 
ness in  what  is  numerically  different,  we  can  only  say  that  if  so, 
there  is  no  reasoning.  But  tin's  denial  of  identity  between  different 
things  is  what  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  attempt  to  resolve  the 
causal  relation  into  uniformity  of  sequence.  For  the  causal  relation 
wliich  connects  a  with  x  connects  a  cause  of  the  uature  a  with  an 
effect  of  the  nature  ar.  The  connexion  is  between  a  and  x  as  sucJj, 
and  therefore  must  hold  between  any  a  and  any  a?,  if  they  really 
are  a  and  x  respectively;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  unifoiin.  The 
dental  of  this  is  just  the  denial  of  universals ;  while  if  there  are 
iiniversals — the  same  content  in  numerically  divers  things — the 
relations  between  them  must  be  universal.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  to  substitute  for  a  relation  one  and  the  same  in  all  its 
instances  a  mere  similarity  between  the  relations  that  connect  the 
respective  terms  of  many  different  instances — if  for  the  relation 
between  a  and  w  as  such  we  are  to  substitute  the  uniformity 
between  the  rclation  of  this  a  to  this  x,  and  of  that  a  to  that  x,  and 
of  the  other  a  to  the  other  a*,  then  we  are  substituting  for  the  common 
content  of  many  things  a  bundle  of  things  united  by  nothing  in 
common.  How  then  can  we  speak  of  them  as  things  of  a  kind,  or. 
hold  our  sequences  uniform  except  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
sequences  ?  ^  The  cause  of  an  event  might  then  indeed  be  any- 
thing to  which  it  stood  in  a  relation  of  sequence  at  all,  and  need  no 
more  be  the  same  on  different  occasions  than  its  antecedent  need  be ; 
Hince  we  should  have  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  sequence 
of  the  same  thing  x  upon  the  same  thing  a  should  ever  be  repeated. 
We  may  pass  now  from  this  to  the  second  of  the  two  points 
mentioned  on  p.  376.     If  it  is  thus  necessary  that  causal  relation:) 

*  Strictly  speakings  even  sequence  could  not  be  a  feature  common  to  two 
locessions. 
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ehould  be  uniform,  it  is  al]  the  more  important  that  in  speaking  o£ 
the  Uniformitj  of  Nature  we  should  not  confuse  conditional  with 
unconditional  necessity. 

We  saw  above  that  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  was  consistent 
with  any  degree  of  variety  in  the  course  of  events ;  but  that 
it  imj^ied  that  the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  these  events 
occur,  or  what  we  often  call  the  Laws  of  Nature,  are  unchanging. 
In  other  words,  the  uniformity  which  a  particular  law  requires  in 
events  can  admit  of  no  exception ;  for  an  exception  would  mean,  M 
that  events  did  not  necesaarilif  happen  in  accordance  with  the  law  ;  " 
and  a  law  that  changes  is  no  statement  of  the  way  in  which  events 
mti*t  happen.  Nevertheless,  we  often  use  the  term  Law  of  principles  fl 
wliich  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  declare  unchanging;  which,  as 
we  might  say,  do  not  hold  good  always.  In  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  no  doubt,  a  law  must  hold  good  always  and  uncondi- 
tionally ^ ;  but  we  use  it  in  a  looser  sense  as  well.  It  is  important 
to  realize  this  distinction,  and  also  to  consider  how  far,  when  we 
speak  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  we  meaa  to  assert  that  what 
are  commonly  called  '  natural  laws  *  are  unconditional. 

The  first  law  of  motion  is  an  example  of  a  natural  law  whicli^ 
would  perhaps  be  regarded  as  unconditionally  true — that  every  body 
persists  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  uniform  rectilinear  motion,  until  it  is 
interfered  with  by  some  other  body.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  that  all  bodies  attract  one  another 
with  a  force  that  varies  directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as  the 
^uare  of  the  distance.  Compare  with  these  the  principle  that 
acquired  characters  in  a  plant  or  animal  are  not  inherited.  Supposing 
this  to  be  true  (for  it  is  still  sub  ikdlec),  yet  it  is  not  true  uncondi- 
tionally. We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  living  things  could 
not  be  so  organized,  in  respect  of  their  reproductive  system,  as  to 
make  acquired  characters  heritable,  but  only  that,  with  the  organi-  ■ 
zation  which  we  find,  they  are  not  heritable.  That  oi^nizatioj^^ 
therefore  conditions  the  tnith  of  our  principle.  Just  as  the  prevailing 
necessity  for  sexual  uuion  in  tlie  reproduction  of  all  multicellular 
organisms  does  not  exclude  arrangements  in  some  species  which 
make  them  partbenogenetic,  so  there  might  possibly  be  conditions 

*  a.  J.  S.  Mill's  definition  of  Laws  of  Nature  in  the  strict  8en§e  as  'the™ 
fewest  and  simplest  aisumptionB.  which  being  granted,  the  whole  existing 
order  of  nature  would  result'  (Loijic,  III.  iv.  I), 
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ndcr  which  the  non-heritability  of  acquired  characters  held  good 
0  longer.  And  as  conditions  may  change*,  those  realized  at  one 
time  not  being  realized  at  another,  fio  the  oouditional  principles 
wliich  prevail  may  change  with  them.  It  appears  to  be  the  case 
that  living  matter  can  only  be  produced  from  other  living  matter; 
there  is  no  spontaneous  generation  of  it  from  the  inorganic ;  omne 
rivum  ex  vivo.  Bat  many  scientific  men  have  supposed  that  thoogh 
this  is  true  and  necessary  now,  yet  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  earth's 
history,  under  very  different  conditions  of  temperature  and  so  forth, 

it  was  not  so.  ^ 

Conditional  principles  are  necessarily  derivat'we  :  i. e.  their  truth, 
90  far  as  they  are  true^  follows  from  some  unconditional  laws,  which  < 
under  ffiven  conditions  involve  them  as  their  consequence.  They 
therefore  admit,  tlieoretically  if  not  as  yet  actually^  of  explanation. 
But  derivative  principles,,  or  principles  admitting  of  explanation, 
are  not  necessarily  conditional.  For  when  we  call  a  priaciple 
conditional,  we  mean  that  the  truth  of  our  principle  depends  upon 
conditions  which  are  not  stated  i%  it.  If  we  bring  the  conditions 
into  the  statement,  then,  though  it  remains  derivative,  it  is  conditional 
no  longer.  Supposing  that  we  knew  precisely  tliose  conditions  of 
organization  in  animals  and  plants  which  made  acquired  characters 
non-heritable;  then  the  statement  that  in  animals  or  plants  of  that 
organization  acquired  characters  were  not  inherited  would  be  uncon- 
ditionally true,  although  no  doubt  it  would  admit  of  explanation. 
It  would  probably  not  be  called  a  law  of  nature,  because  it  would  be 
derivative  ;  but  it  would  have  all  the  necessity  of  a  law  of  nature.' 
The  Uniformity  of  Nature  then  involves  the  truth,  without 
exception  or  qualification,  of  all  unconditional  laws ;  but  conditional 
principles  admit  of  apparent  exceptions,  without  derogation  to  its 
truth;  and  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions  within  which  these 
conditional  principles  hold  good,  we  cannot  tell  when  the  exceptions 
may  not  occur.  To  return  to  our  previous  illustration  :  if  we  do 
not  know  under  what  conditions  of  organization  acquired  characters 
are  and  are  not  heritable,  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  evidence 
that  in  some  cases  they  have  been  inherited.  Where,  however, 
exceptions  occur  to  some  conditional  principle,  they  constitute  no 
exception  to  the  truth  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature;  but  only  imply 

*  Cf.  c.  xxii.  t»/r.i;  the  non-reciprocating  causal  relaliont)  there  discussed 
areall  conditional. 
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that  the  conditions,  under  which  that  principle  held  good,  are  not 
fulfilled  in  the  exceptional  case.  And  the  exception  leads  us,  not  to 
deny  that  '  Natxire  is  uniform  ^,  but  to  revise  or  to  determine  more 
precisely  the  particular  principle  which  we  have  found  invalid.  It 
is  only  unconditional  laws  that  can  have  no  exception.  ^^^-^"^ 

It  becomes  therefore  important  to  determine,  if  possible,  when 
we  have  discovered  an  unconditional  law.  We  may  disregard  here 
those  derivative  laws,  which  we  may  be  capable  of  explaining  from 
others  more  general  than  themselves ;  for  the  question  whether 
they  are  unconditional  is  the  same  as  the  question  whether  the  _ 
more  general  laws  from  which  they  are  derived  are  so.  Now,  if  w^>^| 
have  no  better  reason  for  accepting  a  law  as  unconditional,  than 
that  by  assuming  it  to  be  true  we  can  account  for  the  facts  of  our 
experience,  then,  though  we  might  provisionally  accept  it,  we  can 
hardly  be  content  with  our  warranty ;  for  perhaps  some  other  law 
might  also  account  for  the  facts.  But  if  (and  this,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  is  a  distinction  of  the  first  importance  in  inductive  theory) 
— if,  without  assuming  it  to  be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
facts  of  our  experience,  we  should  have  to  suppose  it  unconditional ; 
though  such  im]K>.ssibility  may  be  hard  to  establish.  Still,  we 
should  not  be  fully  satisfied ;  for  had  the  facts  been  otherwise,  we 
need  not  have  admitte<l  the  law  ;  and  we  do  not  see,  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  law  is  Iruc,  why  the  tacts  might  not  have  been 
.otherwise.  Complete  satisfaction  would  only  come,  if  the  law 
Iwhich  the  fact^  had  forced  us  to  recognize  should,  when  consideredj 
Wppcar  self-evident. 

Are  there  any  unconditional  law8  known  to  us  ?  There  is  no^ 
doubt  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  science  are  often 
so  considered.  It  is  held  that  we  have  discovered  certain  physical 
laws  prevailing  throughout  the  material  universe,  in  accordance 
with  which  every  event  in  the  material  order  takes  place ;  that  these  ■ 
laws  are  mechanical ;  and  that  nature  is,  in  truth,  and  in  the  last 
resort,  a  purely  mechanical  system.  And  this  view  is  supposed  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  principles  with  which  physical 
science  works.  A  great  deal  is  purely  mathematical ;  and  about 
mathematical  ])rincip]es  at  any  rate  we  can  say  that  they  are 
unconditional  because  self-evident;  no  apparent  exception  woald  H 
make  us  doubt  them  or  revise  them ;  we  should  only  doubt  the  fact 
which  was  supposed  to  conetitute  the  exception.     And  some  of  the 
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ofit  general  physical  laws  have  often  been  held  to  possess  the  same 
self-evidence ;  the  first  law  of  motion,  and  the  laws  of  the  con- 
servation of  enerw-y  and  the  conservation  of  mass,  arc  instane^,^ 
That  anything  should  occur  in  the  material  system  unconformably 
with  these  principles  would  then  present  the  same  kind  of  contradic- 
tion as  that  two  and  two  should  make  five.  The  explanations  oF 
physical  science,  at  least  so  far  as  they  rested  on  laws  of  this  kind^ 
woidd  be  complete  and  final.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  admitting  the  finality  of  the  explanations  which  physical  science 
offers  of  events  in  the  material  system.  These  difficulties  arise 
from  the  relation  of  isonie  of  these  events  to  human,  and  also  to 
infra-human,  consciousness.  Experience  reveals  to  us  a  corrcjr- 
spondence  between  certain  changes  of  a  material  kind  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  changes  in  our  consciousness.  No  satisfactory  theory  of 
this  correspondence  has  yet  been  found ;  it  cannot  be  said  that 
what  is  involved  in  treating  as  unconditionally  true  the  principles 
of  physical  science  is  satisfactory  in  theory.  For  if  all  physical 
changes  are  to  be  explained  as  determined  altogether  according  to 
physical  laws,  then  they  are  purely  mechanical;  the  existence  of 
consciousness  has  made  no  difference  to  anything  which  has  occurred 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe;  we  are,  in  Huiley^s  language,  what 
Descartes  thought  the  lower  animals  to  be,  conscious  automata ; 
and  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  would  of  themselves  have 
sufficed  (if  we  may  borrow  an  illustration  from  Professor  James ') 
to  produce  the  manuscript  of  Shakespeare's  works — and  indeed 
every  edition  of  them — though  Shakespeare  had  been  no  more  than 
a  lump  of  matter  as  devoid  of  thought  and  feeling  as  the  pen  he 
wrote  with,  or  the  automaton  of  Vaucanson. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  undoubtedly  paradoxical,  but  paradox  does 
not  by  iteelf  constitute  a  refutation.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
account  on  physical  principles  for  the  facts  of  consciousness.  They 
cannot  //e  physical  pn>cesfie6  ;  and  a  mechanical  theory  demands  not 
only  that  a  physical  event  should  depend  only  on  physical  conditions, 
but  that  physical  conditions  should  determine  only  a  physical  result. 
AIoss  and  energy  are  to  remain  constant  in  amount,  but  to  undergo 
redistribution  in  accordance  with  certain  laws,  which  can  be  expressed 


*  PrincipUi  of  Psychohgjf,  i.  182. 
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itt  a  mathematical  formula  enabling  us  to  calculate  the  precise 
degree  of  change  in  one  direction  that  will  be  involved  in  a  given* 
degree  of  change  in  another  direction.^  In  these  redistributions  there 
18  no  room  for  knowledge  or  feeling  among  the  '  forms  of  enei^y  ' ; 
for  mechanical  conditions  are  to  have  their  complete  mechanical  ■ 
equivalent,  in  terms  of  matter  and  of  motion,  potential  or  actual. 
Thus  to  a  physical  theory  of  the  world  consciousness  remains  un- 
accountable ;  such  a  theory  therefore  cannot  be  complete  or  final.       ■ 

Now   philosophy  suggests   that   in    the  last   resort,    instead   of 
I'xplaining  consciousness  in  terms  of  physical  law,  we  shall  have  to 
sec  in  physical  law  a  manifestation  of  intelligence.     The  whole  H 
material   order    is   an   object  of  apprehension  j    therein,  however, 
it  stands  related  to  minds  that  apprehend  it ;  it  and  they  together  ^ 
form  the  complete  reality,  or  rw  compute ;   and  they  cannot  be  fl 
understood  except  together.     There  is,  however,  another  paradox 
here ;    for  what  understands  is  mind,    and  so  one  term   in   this  h 
relation  has  to  understand  both  itself  and  the  other  term.  | 

It  is  not  our  bus'ness  to  discuss  here  this  eentral  metaphysical 
problem.  But  we  are  concerned  with  the  conception  of  an  nncon- 
ditional  law;  and  a  self-evident  principle  must  be  unconditional. 
With  regard  to  the  claims  of  phu'sical  science  to  have  discovered 
principles  really  unconditional  we  must  therefore  either  say  that 
they  are  not  self-evident,  or  admit  that  they  are  unconditional. 

If  we  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  then  we  shall  hold  that  whatever 
transformation  our  view  of  the  material  order  may  undergo,  yet  the 
interconnexions  of  events  within  it,  the  connexions  of  cause  and 
effect  there  traced,  will  as  it  were  be  taken  over  eu  hloe^  unbroken 
and  undistorted,  by  any  interpretation  of  the  universe  which  takes 
knowledge  as  well  a£  \X&  objects,  mind  as  well  as  matter,  into 
account.  A  moving  body  may  be  something  else  than  a  moving 
body  ;  but  its  motion  will  for  ever  appear  determined  in  accordance 
with  physical  laws.  If,  however,  we  adopt  the  former  altematiTe,  h 
the  principles  of  physical  science  may  not  be  unconditional.  ^W 

Now  we  are  perhaps  eometimee  too  hasty  in  supposing  that  we 
see  the  necessary  tnith  of  physical  principles.  The  speculations  of 
men  of  science  themselves  have  lately  called  in  question  the  doctrine* 

'  He&ce  M.  Poincarv  bat  recently  said  that  a  pbjncal  law  u  a  differential 
equation.  Addm$  om  the  PrimripUjf  of  Mathrmaiictit  jPAjfyic*.  St  Louis,  U.B.A., 
Sept,  \90it  r.  tb«  MimisI,  Jan.  190&.  p.  S. 
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of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  of  mass ;  *  though  doubtless 
without  questioning  the  possibility  of  getting  $ome  physical  formula 
that  will  be  unconditionally  true.  It  might  be  said  that  in  the 
first  law  of  motion  it  is  self-evident  indeed  that  a  body  will  persist 
iu  ite  state  of  rest  or  uniform  rectilinear  motion  until  something 
interferes  with  it,  but  not  that  interference  can  only  come  from 
another  body;  that  the  mathematical  reasoning  in  physical  science 
is  necessary^  but  not  the  physical  principles  which  supply  the  data 
to  which  mathematical  reasoning  is  applied;  and  that  the  doctrine 
that  a  body  can  only  be  interfered  with  by  another  bod^  is  one 
of  these.  If  these  physical  principles  are  only  conditionally  true^^^ 
the  same  will  hold  of  their  results ;  and  changes  may  occur  in  the 
material  onler  not  accountable  in  terms  of  physical  conditions,  and 
not  conformable  to  physical  '  laws  \  NeverthelesSj  because  tliese 
physical  'laws'  are  not  unconditional,  there  is  nothing  even  bo 
that  conflicts  with  the  Uniformity  of  Nature. 

We  need  not  here  determine  which  of  these  alternative  positions 
\jo  take.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
that  if  physical  laws  are  conditional  in  the  way  suggested,  there  is 
an  important  difference  between  them^  and  the  conditional  principles 
with  which  we  are  already  acquainte<l.  For  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
ditional principle  like  the  non-heritability  of  acquired  charactersj  we 
conceive  that  the  laws  on  which  it  depends  might  be  found,  and 
would  be  in  eodem  genere  with  the  principle  itself  ;  i.  e.  the  principle 
stated  with  the  conditions  to  its  truth  (and  stated  then  in  a  form 
unconditionally  true)  would  be  derivative  in  an  intelligible  way 
from  principles  more  general,  but  from  principles  that  hold  like 
itself  of  what  is  material.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fundamental 
physical  laws  are  only  conditionally  trne,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
derive  them  from  pli^tical  principles  more  general  than  themselves  ; 
and  so  the  kind  of  explanation  which  is  possible  of  other  conditional 
principles  (when  their  conditions  are  taken  into  account)  from 
principles  of  the  same  sort  with  themselves,  whereof  they  are  really 
but  examples,  is  here  precluded.  Supposing  that  there  are,  if  we 
may  bo  put  it,  spiritual  conditions  upon  which  the  movements  of 
bodies  in  the  last  resort  depend^  and  under  some  of  these  the  first 
law  of  motion  holds  good,  and  not  under  others,  then  physical 
science  at  any  rate  cannot  deal  with  those  conditions. 

*  Cf.  Poincor^,  op.  cit, 
joacps  C  C 
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For  this  reason,  physical  science  wU]  ignore  this  alternative, 
the  non-mechani(!aI  conditions  upon  which  physical  chans^&s  depend 
(sapposing  that  Huoh  there  are)  cannot  be  ascertained  and  formulated 
in  a  way  which  enables  physical  science  to  take  account  of  theno,  it 
will  treat  Uiem  as  non-existent  It  is  of  no  use  to  regard  a  factor, 
whose  mode  of  action  is  unascertainable.  It  must  remain  for  scienct' 
— wliat  the  will  is  upon  one  theory  of  human  freedom — a  source  of 
purely  incalculable  and  to  it  irrational  interference.  But  irrutional 
interference  is  just  what  cannot  be  supposed  to  occur.  No  doubt 
an  interference  which  admits  of  explanation  according  to  law  is  not 
irrational ;  but  if  the  law  is  unascertainable,  it  is  as  good  as  irra- 
tional. And  this  attitude  of  physical  science  has  the  practical 
justification,  that  if  events  are  once  admitted  to  occur  in  the  material 
order  whose  conditions  are  unascertainable  within  that  order,  there 
is  no  point  at  which  we  can  draw  the  line.  Only  by  assuming  that 
it  can  explain  everything  is  it  possible  to  find  out  how  much  it  can 
explain  in  physical  terms. 

What  has  been  maintained  then  is  this : — It  is  part  of  the 
conception  of  Cause  to  act  uniformly  :  and  so  far,  the  Universality 
of  Causation  and  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  are  the  same  thing. 
But  it  consists  with  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  that  many  principles 
which  we  use  to  explain  events  should  be  only  conditionally  true ; 
these  admit  of  exception  ;  but  no  unconditional  principle  admits  of 
exception.  If  a  principle  is  self-evident,  it  must  be  unconditional ; 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  science  are  commonly 
treated  as  unconditional.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  in  the 
world  not  explicable  from  principles  of  physical  science.  But  if 
any  of  them  are  self-evident,  what  follows  from  them  must  be 
retained,  and  not  contradictcil,  in  any  complete  explanation  which 
takes  into  account  what  physical  science  leaves  on  one  side.  And  if 
the  principles  of  physical  science  art^  tmly  conditionally  true,  yet  so 
far  as  the  conditions  under  which  they  do  and  do  not  hold  good  are 
unascertainable,  physical  science  may  fairly  treat  the^  coaditions 
as  non-existent. 


.X 


After  these  explanations  and  qualifications   we  may  say  indif- 
ferently that  the  inductive  sciences  presup}x>se  the  Law  of  Universal 
Causation  or  the  Uniformity  of  Nature.      But  as  it   has   been 
held  by  some  to  be  the  task  of  induction  to  prove  this  principle ', 
'  Cf.,  e.g.,  Mill,  Loffic,  111.  xxi. 
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it  may  be  worth  wliile  to  show  that  that  is  impossible.  It  is 
alleged  upon  the  view  now  to  be  considered  that  our  experience  of 
the  great  extent  to  which  like  antecedents  have  like  consequents  is 
the  ground  upon  which  we  believe  that  this  is  universally  the  case. 
Against  this  we  may  point  out  in  the  first  place,  that  such  an  infer- 
ence assumes  the  course  of  events  in  one  time  and  place  to  be 
a  g^ide  to  their  course  in  other  times  and  places  :  which  is  really 
the  very  principle  that  is  to  be  proved.  As  Lotze  has  urged,  iC- 
a  reaMin  can  be  given  for  the  inference,  it  rests  on  some  previous 
assumption  ;  and  if  no  reason  can  be  given  for  it.  what  is  its  force  ?  ^ 
Next,  it  is  to  be  noted  tliat  two  very  different  kinds  of  argument 
are  confused.  It  is  supposed  that  to  infer  the  uniformity  of  natxire 
from  the  observed  succession  of  like  consequents  upon  like  antece- 
dents is  an  argument  of  the  same  kind  as  to  infer  an  universal  con- 
nexion between  two  events  a  and  x  from  the  frequency  with  wliich 
one  has  been  sncceeded  by  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
We  infer  under  such  circumstances  an  universal  connexion  between 
a  and  x,  because  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  some  set  of  con- 
ditions upon  which  every  change  follows  uniformly,  it  seems  the 
only  thing  consistent  with  the  facts  of  our  expcTience  in  the  case  of 
w  to  BupjMJse  the  conditions  t^)  be  a,  \J]n}Xk  the  assmnption  that 
there  is  some  set  of  conditions  upon  which  every  change  follows 
uniformly,  the  uniformity  in  general  has  not  got  to  be  inferred; 
whik%  if  that  assumption  is  to  be  made  in  neither  Ciu>e,  an  universal 
connexion  between  a  and  x  could  not  have  been  inferred.  There  is 
therefore  no  parity  between  the  two  arguments.  That  may  indeed 
be  seen  if  we  attempt  to  put  them  into  8ymbolic  form.  In  the  one 
case  we  reason  that  because  a  has  in  naany  instances  been  followed 
by  a?,  therefore  the  connexion  a-x  is  universal.  In  the  other  we 
reason  that  because  a  has  in  many  instances  been  followed  by  a, 
and  b  by  y,  and  so  forth,  therefore  there  is  something  by  which 
every  other  event,  such  as  p,  q,  or  r,  will  be  uniformly  followed. 
Again,  the  uniformities  which  are  said  to  be  the  empirical  basis  of 
our  generalization  are  not  really  matter  of  direct  experience.  We 
have  said  above,  that  the  particular  connexions  which  we  believe  to 
prevail  in  nature  have  been  inferred  with  the  help  of  the  asnimp- 
tion  that  all  changes  occur  in  accordance  with  laws.  But  if  any  one 
likes  to  question  this,  he  must  at  any  rate  agree  that  most  of  the 
'  JtfrfapAy»i>,  Introd,  §  v. 
C  C  2 
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uniformities  in  which  we  believe  have  been  inferred  eomehow :  very 
little  haa  come  directly  under  our  obeervation.  We  believe  that 
winds  are  caused  by  differences  of  atmospheric  pressure  :  these  differ- 
ences of  atmospheric  pressure  are  themselves  inferred  rather  than  ob- 
served; but  waiving  tliat,  for  what  pro])ortion  of  winds  have  they 
been  noted?  We  believe  the  sound  of  the  notes  of  a  piano  to  be 
caused  by  the  striking  of  strings  :  for  what  proportion  of  the  notes 
which  we  have  heard  have  we  first  seen  the  strings  struck  by 
the  hammer?  It  i^  needless  to  multiply  such  examples  :  but  when 
it  is  alleged  that  we  are  justified  in  inferring  the  uniformity  of 
nature  to  hold  good  universally  because  we  have  direct  experience 
of  it  over  vastly  the  larger  portion  of  the  field,  it  is  import&nt  to 
point  out  that  our  direct  experience  of  it  is  singularly  small,  and 
that  the  vastly  greater  proportion  of  what  we  believe  ourselves  to 
have  ascertained  is  matter  not  of  experience  but  of  inference. 
Now  we  may  offer  the  empiricist  his  choice.  If  tk'tB  inference  is 
made  by  the  help  of  the  assumption  of  the  uniformity  of  nature 
its  results  cannot  be  used  to  prove  that  assumption.  If  it  is  made 
wthout  that  help,  by  his  own  admission  it  falls  to  the  ground,  for 
the  inference  of  any  particular  uniformity  is  supposed  to  need  that 
assumption  ;  and  so  he  is  not  left  with  experience  sufficient  to  justify 
his  generalization.  We  may  present  the  argument  against  his  poa* 
tion  in  yet  one  more  light.  The  essence  of  his  contention  is,  that 
we  must  come  to  the  facta  of  experience  without  any  preconceptions  ; 
we  must  have  no  antecedent  view  of  what  is  conceivable  or  possible. 
For  all  that  we  can  tell  to  the  contrary  until  experience  has 
instructed  us,  anything  whatever  is  possible;  and  if  it  occurred  with 
sufficient  frequency,  anything  would  be  conceivable.  Now,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  if  there  are  a  number  of  independent  alternatives 
ull  equally  possible,  an  event  that  is  inconsistent  with  only  one  of 
them  leaves  us  quite  unable  to  decide  between  the  rest.  But  if,  as 
the  empiricist  insists,  all  things  are  antecedently  equally  possible, 
then  all  proportions  of  regularity  to  irregularity  in  the  wcirld  are 
equally  possible  antecedently.  All  events  may  occur  in  accordance 
with  uniform  principles;  or  there  may  be  no  event  which  ever  has 
the  same  consequent  twice ;  and  between  these  two  extremes  aa 
infinity  of  alternatives  may  he  conceived,  among  which  we  cannot 
select  except  upon  the  evidence  of  experience.  The  extent  to  which 
regularity,  or  uniformity,  prevails  may  therefore  be  limited  in  any 
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conceivable  way,  whether  as  regards  place,  or  time,  or  subjects 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  succession  of  like  consetiuents  upon  like 
antecedentK,  while  exemplified  at  other  times  and  places,  should  not 
fail  in  the  hitherto  unexplored  parts  of  Central  Asia,  or  on  all 
Fridays  subsequent  to  the  Friday  in  next  week.  Nothing  less 
than  this  is  involved  in  the  refusal  to  prejudge  experience.  But  if 
that  is  so,  experience  itself  can  never  enable  us  to  prejudge.  For 
why  should  any  degree  of  uniformity  observed  till  now  in  the  suc- 
cession of  events  induce  us  to  expect  such  unifonnity  to  continue  r 
It  was  antecedently  a*;  possible  that  such  uniformity  should  con- 
tinue till  to-day,  and  then  terminate,  as  that  it  should  continue  till 
to-day  and  still  continue.  The  fact  tliat  it  has  continued  till  to-day 
has  disproved  what  until  to-day  was  a  possible  hypothesis,  viz.  that 
it  might  terminate  sooner;  but  between  ite  terminating  to-day,  and 
still  continuing — two  independent  and  antecedently  equally  probable 
alternatives  with  which  that  fact  is  equally  consistent — it  does  not  in 
the  least  enable  ns  to  decide.  This  argument  will  hold  good,  at 
whatever  point  in  the  series  of  time  to-day  may  fall ;  so  that  we 
never  get  any  nearer  being  able  to  infer  a  degree  of  uniformity 
which  goes  beyond  what  has  been  actually  observed.  It  seems 
conclusive  therefore  against  the  view  that  the  Uniformity  of 
Nature  can  he  an  induction  from  experience,  if  by  the  term  induc- 
tion any  legitimate  process  of  inference  is  understood.^ 


'  The  lait  ai^iment  may  be  put  in  a  way  that  will  perhaps  to  same  seem 
clearer  aa  follows : 

1.  An  event  which  is  equally  consistent  with  two  hypothescfl  affords  no 
ground  for  deciding  between  them. 

e.^.  if  A  ana  B  keep  a  common  stock  of  boot«»  and  each  ukb  every 
pair  indifierently,  footprints  that  fit  one  of  these  pain  afford  no  ground 
for  deciding  whether  A  or  3  has  passed  that  way, 

2.  It  is  adn\itted  by  iham*  who  regard  unifonnity  in  nature  as  empirical, 
that  antecedently  to  experience  all  isbucs,  ho  far  oa  regularity  and  irregu- 
larity in  the  suGceseion  of  events  are  concerned,  are  equally  probable. 

By  an  i$sw  is  meant  a  certain  cowte  of  events,  however  long. 

3.  These  alternative  iseues  must  be  regarded  as  perfectly  detached  alter- 
natives: i.e..  antecedently  to  experiencu,  the  rejection  of  one  issue  would 
not  give  any  ground  for  or  iigainst  the  rejection  of  any  other.  To  assume 
that  it  would  is  to  assume,  antecedently  to  experience,  the  existence  of  such 
degree  of  uniformity  as  enables  you  to  say  that  if  one  speciiic  issue  happens, 
another  must  or  cannot. 

4.  That  events  should  occur  with  any  specified  degree  of  regularity  down 
to  the  end  of  the  year  20<i0a.d.,  and  with  less  or  no  regularity,  or  in 
apparent  conformity  to  different  rules,  thenceforward,  is  one  such  issue; 
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"With  what  right  then  do  we  assume  it  ?  The  answer  to  tbw" 
has  been  g^ven  in  di^ussing-  what  we  mean  by  it.  To  denj  it  is 
to  resolve  the  universe  into  items  that  have  no  intelligible  connexion. 
If  the  universe  and  the  events  in  it  fonn  a  systematic  whole,  then 
any  change  must  be  determined  by  something  in  the  nature  of  that 
whole ;  and  for  the  same  change  to  occur  on  different  occasions 
except  under  the  same  conditions  is  not  consistent  with  its  having 
a  determinate  nature.  It  is  notj  of  coursej  denied  that  changes 
partially  the  same  may  occur  under  conditions  partially  different; 
and  the  task  of  disentangling  the  identities  in  what  is  partially 
different  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  indiiotive  sciences ;  but  celtn's 
parihu* — a  proviso  about  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  know 
in  individual  oases  how  far  it  is  fulfilled — the  same  conditions  must 
produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  same  effect  must  have  been  due  to 
the  same  conditions.  The  universe  is  otherwise  unintelligible  or 
irrational.  If  any  one  likes  to  accept  that  altomative,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  reaj^n  him  out  of  it ;  for  he  has  disallowed  at  tiie 
outset  the  appeal  to  reasou.  At  Ica^it  let  him  not  maintain  that, 
while  the  alternative  is  conceivable,  experience  proves  that  it  is 
not  the  case.' 


that  tbcy  sboald  occur  with  the  sarae  specified  degree  of  re^larity  down  to 
the  end  of  the  vear  2001  A. t>.,  and  thence  with  less  or  none  or  other,  ia 
another  such  issue.  And  these  issues  are  perfectly  detached  alternatives 
it  pT-icn,    Let  them  be  called  A'  and  Y. 

5.  The  empirical  obsen'ation  of  that  specified  degree  of  re^hmty  down 
to  the  end  of  2000  a.d.  is  (equally  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  X^  or 
that  r,  expresses  the  truth.  Therefore  it  atfords  no  ground  for  deciding 
between  them. 

6.  It  would  therefore  be  equally  likely  at  the  end  of  2000  a.d.  that  the 
events  should  thenceforward  exhibit  T\ono  or  less  of  the  regularity  that  they 
had  hitherto  exhibited,  or  conform  to  quite  difl^erent  rules,  as  that  they 
should  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  rejECularity  even  for  a  year  longer. 

7.  The  diriding  date  might  be  taken  anywhere ;  and  one  might  take 
equally  a  dividing  place,  or  department  of  fkct. 

8.  Hence  the  actual  issue  never  affords  any  ground  for  preferring  the 
hypothesis  of  a  continuance  of  the  observed  regularities  to  any  hypothesis 
of  their  discontinuance,  complete  or  partial,  with  or  without  the  substitution 
of  other  regularities,  in  any  period,  region,  or  department  of  fact,  in  which 
they  have  not  been  empirically  verifiedf. 

^  In  speaking  of  causality  in  the  present  chapter,  prominence  ha«  through- 
oat  been  given  to  the  conditions  which  dater ai'iue  nuccesslve  erentx.  But  so 
far  as  scientific  explanation  appeals  to  principles  of  inleraction,  it  regards 
A  thing  us  determined  by  what  is  contemporaneous  with  it  and  not  by  what 
19  antecedent.     Moreover,  if  the  whole  series  of  events  in  time  can  be 
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regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  activity  of  that  which  is  in  some  way 
exempt  from  subjection  to  succession,  then  what  appears  in  time  as  future 
may  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  giving  a  reason  for  the  present  and  the 
post,  though  of  course  the  future  cannot  determine  the  present  in  the  same 
way  as  what  precedes  it  doe*.  The  present  chapter  is  perhaps  already  more 
than  Bufficiently  metaphysical.  But  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
ground  of  our  belief  in  the  Law  of  Causation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
succession.  It  rests  rather  on  the  perception  that  a  thing  must  be  itself. 
IC  it  is  the  nature  of  one  thing  to  produce  a  change  in  another,  it  wiJl 
always  produce  that  change  in  that  other  thing;  iust  as.  if  it  is  the  nature 
of  a  triangle  to  be  half  the  area  of  the  rectangle  on  the  same  base  and 
between  the  same  parallels,  it  will  always  be  half  that  area.  And  modem 
science  largely  eliminates  the  relation  of  succession  from  its  statement  of 
scientific  laws.  — ^-^ 


CHAPTER  XX 

OF  THE   RULES   BY  WHICH   TO  JUDGE  OF 
CAUSES   AND    EFFECTS 


We  fi&w  in  the  last  chapter  that  all  inference  from  experience 
rested  on  oar  belief  in  universal  conuexiouM  in  nature.  If  there  are 
no  circumstances  material  to  the  occurrence  of  a  landslip,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  expect  that  any  examination  of  the  circimistanoes 
under  which  landslips  have  been  found  to  occur  would  enable  us 
to  determine  under  what  circumstances  they  will  occur  in  the 
future.  But  if  such  universal  connexions  do  exist,  the  examination 
may  help  us  to  detect  them  ;  and  if  we  can  detect  them,  we  ip9o 
facto  generalize. 

Our  problem  'then  is  how  to  detect  them ;  and  indeed  the  dis- 
covery of  causes  is  the  popular  conception  of  the  task  of  an  induc- 
tive science.  But  cause  is  a  relation '  \  and  how  arc  we  to  determine 
what  stands  to  what  in  that  relation  ?  The  relation  itself  cannot 
be  perceived.  Events  as  they  occur  by  no  means  display  to  obser- 
vation the  lines  of  causation  that  connect  them.  What  we  caU, 
the  puerile  fancies  of  the  sava^*  mind,  which  thinks  that  the  incan- 
tations of  a  medicine  man  will  produce  rain,  or  the  glance  of 
a  witch  wither  the  crops — or  at  a  later  stage  of  civilization,  that 
walking  under  a  ladder,  or  overturning  the  salt,  will  bring  disaster — 
these  would  never  have  arisen,  if  you  could  observe  with  what  effect 
such  incidents  are  connected,  as  you  can  observe  that  the  medicine 
man  is  gesticulating,  or  the  salt  lying  on  the  table.  We  may 
/  observe  the  events,  but  never  their  connexions ;  these  can  be  only 
indirectly  ascertained  by  considering  whether  the  events  occur  as 
they  should  if  they  were  connected.  ^'^ 

It  is  here  comes  in  the  working  importance  of  the  uniformity 
which  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  a  causal  relation.  All 
manner  of  events  are  occurring  simultaneously  at  eyery  moment ; 

*  i.  e.  one  thing  ia  called  a  cause  on  the  ground  of  its  relation  to  another. 
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and  the  events  of  one  moment,  taken  in  the  lump,  must  be  the  ^ 
causes  of  those  at  the  next*  But  wliich  ig  the  cause  of  which,  the 
single  experience  of  their  succeseion  will  not  determine.  A  man  may 
run  for  an  hour  round  his  garden  on  a  frosty  ni^ht,  and  when  he 
wakes  up  next  morning  may  notice  that  his  legs  are  stifE,  and  the 
dahlias  in  his  garden  bhickened.  If  he  had  really  no  other  expe- 
rience of  such  events  than  in  this  succesbiou,  he  mi^ht  equally  well 
conclude  that  the  frost  had  made  him  stifE  and  his  running  black- 
ened the  dahlias,  as  vice  versa.  But  it  is  involved  in  the  causal 
relation  that  if  two  things  are  really  cause  and  effect,  the  one  never 
occurs  without  the  other ;  aud  hence  by  comparison  of  that  expe- 
rience with  others,  he  might  conclude  that  running  round  the 
garden  did  not  blacken  dahlias,  because  at  another  time  they 
had  not  gone  black  after  be  had  been  running  round  it ;  and  that 
frosty  nighta  did  not  make  his  legs  stiff  in  the  morning,  because  he 
had  waked  up  after  another  frosty  night  without  any  sti^ness  in 
them.  So  far  he  would  only  have  disproved  the  connexions  t<> 
which  his  mind  at  first  had  jumped.  To  prove  that  frost  does 
blacken  dahlias,  and  that  it  was  the  running  that  made  his  legs 
stiff,  is  a  more  diihcult  matter;  for  the  mere  fact  that  one  has 
been  followed  by  the  other  many  times  constitutes  no  proof.  Yet 
the  repetition  of  the  same  event  under  different  circumstances  is 
constantly  narrowing  the  field  of  possibilities ;  for  no  two  event^t 
can  be  precisely  cause  and  effect,  of  which  one  in  any  case  occurs 
without  the  other;  so  that  if  we  can  show  that  out  of  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  blackening  of  dahlias  has  been 
observed  to  occur,  a  frost  is  tlic  only  one  that  has  not  also  on 
another  occasion  either  occurred  >vithout  such  an  effect  befalling 
the  dahlias,  or  failed  to  occur  when  it  has  befallen  them,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  is  nothing  except  the  frost  to  which  their 
blackening  can  be  attributed. 


'  It  may  be  said  that  an  erent  of  to-day  may  be  due  partly  to  some  event 
that  occurred  a  long  time  ago :  for  example,  a  man  may  inherit  a  fortune  on 
his  twentyHrBt  birthday  in  virtue  of  a  will  mode  before  he  was  born.  We 
»ball  Fee  later  that  it  in  by  no  means  always  practically  ironvenient  to  call 
the  immediately  preceding  conditions  the  cauHe :  and  the  remoter  cause  mapr 
without  offence  uaurp  the  name.  But  the  legatee  becomes  poBscsaod  of  bis 
fortune  because  be  has  just  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  to-day  ;  and  the 
will  may  be  regarded  as  baring  initiated  a  pernatent  legal  position  as 
refArds  the  money;  so  that  the  statement  in  the  text  may  be  deemed 
sufficiently  accurate  in  the  context  which  it  ia  intended  to  elucidate. 
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In  this  example  we  find  the  simple  principle  upon  which  the 
reasoning  of  indnction  rests :  though  the  Buccessful  proeeeution  of 
inductive  Bcience  requires  very  much  besides  such  reaM>ning.  The 
cause  oE  any  phenomenon  ' — in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  relation — 
is  80  related  to  it,  as  to  occur  whenever  the  phenomenon  oocarR, 
and  never  when  it  does  not ;  and  to  vary  or  be  constant  as  the 
phenomenon  varies  or  is  constant,  when  susceptible  of  variations 
in  quantity  or  degrea  From  this  it  does  not  follow  that  beta-use 
in  a  limited  number  of  instances  some  two  particular  phenomena  a 
and  X  have  been  observed  to  be  present  and  absent,  to  vary  and 
be  constant  together,  they  are  related  as  cause  and  effect ;  since 
there  may  be  another  phenomenon  6  which  also  satisfies  the  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  impossible  so  far  to  tell  whether  a  or  6  or  the 
combination  of  them  is  the  cause  of  x.  But  it  does  foUow  that 
nothing  is  the  cause  of  sb  which  faiLi  to  satisfy  the  conditions; 
and  it  is  upon  that  consideration  that  all  discovery  of  causes  from 
experience  re8t8.  In  saying  this  we  do  indeed  but  repeat  what 
was  said  in  reference  to  the  *  New  Induction '  of  Bacon. 

Thus  inductive  reasoning  rests  upon  the  definition  of  Cause'; 
for  unless  we  know  what  causal  relation  is,  we  cannot  know  that 
certain  phenomena  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  that  relation.  And 
from  the  definition  of  Cause  proceed  what  may  be  called  Topics  of 
Cause,  or  rules  whereby  to  judge  whether  two  phenomena  are  thus 
related  to  each  other  or  not :  just  as  from  the  definition  of  Property 
proceeded  what  Aristotle  called  Topics  of  Property,  or  rules  whereby 
judge  whether  a  given  predicate  was  or  was  not  a  proprium  of 

given  subject.  But  yon  can  only  prove  that  they  are -■•^  related 
as  cause  and  effect  by  proving  that  there  is  nothing  else  with  which 
either  of  them  can  be  causally  connected. 

J.  S.  Mill  formulated  four  '  Methods  of  Experimental  Enquiry ', 
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*  I  use  the  word  phenoinenon  on  account  of  its  genoralitr :  an  ttent,  like 
the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt,  may  be  called  a  (natural)  phenomenon:  or 
a  thing,  like  the  thunderbolt  it«elf :  or  an  attribute,  like  the  velocity  of  its 
iall :  or  even  a  Mir,  like  gravitation.  The  word  certainly  doea  not  mean  in 
its  current  usage,  as  is  nevertheless  sometimps  stated,  anythini;  that  can  be 
perceived  by  the  senses;  it  seems  to  be  used  to  cover  any  particular  thing. 
property,  principle,  or  event  which  can  be  made  matter  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion or  used  in  explaining  what  is  investigated.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a 
comprehensive  term  of  this  kind,  and  the  context  will  frequently  indicate, 
where  necessary,  whether  thing  or  property,  event  or  principle,  is  meant. 

'  Cf.  Poste,  Sophisiici  Elenchi,  Appendix  D,  p.  221. 
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or  as  he  also  called  them, '  Inductive  (or  '  Experimentar)  Methods/ 
to  which  he  attached  considerable  importance  in  his  Syst-em  of 
Logic'  He  called  them  the  Method  of  Agreement,  the  Method 
of  Difference,  the  Method  of  Residues,  and  the  Method  of  Con- 
comitant Variations.  Among  other  defects  of  his  exposition,  there 
is  one  that  darkens  in  a  special  degree  the  subject  of  induction. 

We  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  this  defect  if  we 
realize  that  the  essence  of  inductive  reasoning  lies  in  the  use  of 
your  facts  to  disprove  erroneous  theories  of  causal  connexion.  It 
is,  as  Mill  himself  asserts,  a  process  of  e/iminnfton.'*  The  facts 
will  never  show  directly  that  a  is  the  cause  of  x ;  you  can  only 
draw  that  conclusion,  if  they  show  that  nothing  cUe  h.  In  order 
to  show  that  nothing  else  is,  it  is  of  course  in  the  first  yilace  neces- 
sary that  you  should  know  what  other  circumstances  there  are 
among  which  the  cause  might  be  sought ;  you  cannot  *  single  out 
from  among  the  circumstances  which  precede  or  follow  a  pheno- 
menon those  with  which  it  is  really  connected  by  an  invariable 
law'  (to  borrow  an  excellent  phraae  of  Mill's^)  unless  you  have 
ascertained  what  circumstances  do  precede  or  follow  it  on  divers 
occasions.  But  ae  to  do  that  is  no  part  of  the  inductive  reasoning 
which  we  are  now  considering,  we  may  for  the  present  neglect  it, 
or  assume  it  to  have  been  done.  The  important  thing  to  notice 
here  is,  that  you  do  not  discover  what  is  the  cause,  except  by 
eliminating  the  alternatives.  Yet  it  is  very  often  impossible  to 
do  this  completely ;  nevertheless  the  nature  of  your  reasoning  is 
precisely  the  same,  when  you  are  ieffc  with  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  is  either  a  or  6  or  c,  as  if  you  had  been  able  to  eliminate 
&  and  c  also,  and  so  determine  that  the  cause  is  a.  Moreover,  it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  nature  of  your  reasoning,  as  a  process  of 
advancing  to  the  proof  of  the  cause  by  the  disproof  of  the  alterna- 
tives, what  the  principle  is  to  which  you  appeal  in  order  to  disprove 
them.  You  know  that  nothing  is  the  cause  of  x  which  does  not 
satisf}'  certain  conditions — which  is  not  present  whenever  x  occurs 
and  absent  when  it  does  not,  which  does  not  vary  or  remain  constant 
as  X  does  so.  It  is  sufficient  to  be  able  to  show  that  one  of  these 
conditions  is  not  satisfied  by  a  given  circumstance  p,  in  order  to 
conclude  that  j)  is  not  the  cause  of  x ;  and  uAicA  condition  U  iV 
doe^  not  matter  in  the  least.  It  is  unlikely  that  in  any  particular 
'  Logic,  in.  viii.  •  e.  g.,  ib.  §  8  mrt.  »  lb.  §  1  init. 
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inve&tigatioa  every  alternative  hypothesis  which  we  disprove  as 
to  th«  cause  of  the  phenomenon  Uiat  we  are  studying  will  be 
rejected  because  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  same  one  of  these  conditions; 
the  fact£  of  our  experience  will  probably  show  us  one  occurring 
where  the  phenomenon  is  absent,  and  the  phenomenon  occurring 
in  the  absence  of  another,  a  third  unaffected  in  quantity  or  decree 
through  all  the  variations  of  the  phenomenunj  and  so  on.  All  that 
is  essential  to  the  progress  of  our  enquiry  is  that  we  should  be  able 
t»  show  some  fact  inconsistent  with  supposing  such  and  such  an 
alternative  to  be  the  cause;  then  that  alternative  is  eliminated, 
and  the  cause  must  lie  among  the  rest. 

The  essence,  then,  of  iheae  inductive  enquiries  is  the  process  of 
elimination.  The  reasoning  is  disjunctive.  And  the  character 
of  the  reasoning  is  unaffected  either  by  the  o^^mpleteness  of  the 
elimination  (i.e.  the  fact  that  there  are  no  aUemaliveM  left  in 
the  conclusion)  or  by  the  ground  of  elimination  used.  Yet  Mill 
has  so  formulated  his  'Methods'  as  to  make  it  appear  {a)  that 
th«y  are  only  used  when  the  elimination  is  complete",  (4)  that  they 
are  different  when  the  ground  of  elimination  is  different.  From 
this  it  follows  that  very  few  inductive  reasonings  really  conform 
to  any  of  them ;  but  the  credit  which  this  part  of  bis  work  has 
obtained,  and  still  more  the  currency  given  to  the  names  of  his 
'  Methods  *,  in  which  his  doctrine  is  enshrined,  threaten  us  with  a 
repetition  of  the  same  sort  of  mischief  as  arose  from  supposing  that 
every  argument  could  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism.  Just 
as  arguments  not  syllogistic  at  all  were  forcibly  tortured  into  the 
appearance  of  it,  to  the  destruction  of  any  proper  understanding 
of  what  syllogism  really  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  other  forms 
of  reasoning,  so  inductive  arguments  are  now  often  forced  into 
a  pseudo-conformity  with  the  canon  of  one  of  these  *  Methods ',  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  the  mind.  For  in  the  process,  we  are  made 
to  allege  that  some  circumstance  is  (t^ay)  the  only  one  in  which 
a  number  of  instances  of  a  particular  phenomenon  agree,  in  order 
to  conclude  in  accordance  with  tbe  canon  of  the  '  Method  of 
Agreement'  that  it  is  therefore  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
when  we  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  the  only  such  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  as  we  know  that  it  is  not  by  such  assumptions 
that  we  really  conclude  that  circumstance  to  be  the  cause,  we 
are  only  confused  by  a  Logic  which  makes  it  appear  that  it  is. 
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Thore  are  passages  in  Mill's  work  (as  is  often  the  case  with  him) 
which  implicitly  correct  his  own  error.  In  speaking  of  what  he 
calls  the  '  Method  of  Agreement',  he  writes:  'The  mode  of  dis- 
covering and  proving  laws  of  nature,  which  we  have  now  examined, 
proceeds  on  the  following  axiom.  Whatever  circumstance  can  be 
I'jccluded,  without  prejudice  to  the  phenomenon,  or  can  he  absent 
notwithstanding  its  presence,  is  not  connected  with  it  in  the  way 
of  causation.  The  casual  circumstances  being  thus  eliroinatod,  if 
only  one  remains,  that  one  is  the  cause  which  we  are  in  search  of : 
if  more  than  one,  they  either  are,  or  contain  among  them,  the 
cause ;  and  so,  mu/afit  mutamiU,  of  the  effect/  ^  It  is  plain  from 
this  that  I  am  not  the  less  reasoning  in  accordance  with  this 
method,  because  I  am  only  able  to  say  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  one  or  other  of  several  alternatives, 
than  if  I  were  able  to  offer  a  definite  solution.  Yet  this  is  quite 
ignored  in  what  immediately  follows:  'As  this  method  proceeds 
by  comparing  different  instances  to  ascertain  in  what  they  agree, 
I  have  termed  it  the  Method  of  Agreement ;  and  we  may  adopt 
as  its  regulating  principle  the  following  canon,'  which  Mill 
proceeds  to  enunciate  thus  : — 

*^  If  two  or  mare  inataneet  of  ike  phenomenon  vruier  \nve»liffaiion 
hate  only  one  circumatanee  in  common,  (he  circumif-ance  in  ichich  alone 
all  the  inntaneu  agree  iff  (he  rause  (or  effed)  of  the  given  phenomenon.' 

Every  one  who  has  tried  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  cases 
to  which  this  canon  can  be  applied ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  your 
instances  have  only  one  circumstance  in  common.  Where  such 
instances  are  forthcoming,  they  an?  peculiarly  instructive  to  the 
investigator;  and  therefore  Bacon  placed  them  first  in  his  list  of 
Prerogative  Jnataneea  (i.e,  instances  to  be  consulted  first),  under  the 
name  of  Tnslanfiae  Solii^riae.^  But  what  if  your  instances  have 
t  several  circumstances  in  common  ?  Are  they,  therefore,  useless  to 
the  investigator?  Throughout  the  organic  world  it  is  observed 
that  species  present  a  mimber  of  adaptive  structures — that  is, 
structures  fitting  them  for  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
to  live.     To  the  question  how  this  has  come  about  several  answers 

'  Lopic,  III.  viii.  1  ad  Jin, 

*  Sov.  Onj.  n.  22,  where  instances  such  a«  are  required  by  MiU'a  Method 
of  Agreement  and  by  his  Method  of  Difference  are  described  under  this 
name.  And  this  is  the  proper  way  to  treat  them— not  as  instancca  the  use 
of  which  constitutes  a  distinct  method  of  indactire  reasoning. 
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have  been  suggested ;  one,  the  oldest,  attributed  them  to  sperial 
design  on  the  part  of  the  Creator :  another  to  the  inherit-ed  effects 
of  use  and  disuse :  another  to  the  survival  of  those  individuals  who 
happened  to  be  bom  with  a  body  more  suited  in  any  respect  than 
their  neighbours'  to  the  conditions  of  their  life,  combined  with 
the  elimination  of  the  less  fit.  Now  if  it  is  pointed  out  that  some 
adaptive  structures,  like  the  homy  hack  of  a  tortoise  or  the  shell  of 
a  mollusc,  cannot  be  improved  by  use  as  a  muscle  can,  one  of  these 
suggestions  is  overthrown,  at  least  as  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem ;  but  it  remains  doubtful  so  far  whether  we  are  to  refer 
the  structures  in  question  to  design  or  to  natural  selection :  yet 
we  have  certainly  made  some  way  in  our  enquiry,  and  this  argu- 
ment is  part  of  our  inductive  reasoning.  Mill's  canon,  however, 
16  inapplicable  to  such  a  case  as  that,  because  the  tortoise  with  his 
horuy  back,  and  the  elephant  with  his  powerful  trunk  for  seizing 
branches,  though  both  possessing  adaptive  structures,  which  may 
in  both  have  been  developed  by  natural  selection,  are  not  instances 
with  only  one  circumstance  in  common.  It  is  excellent  advice  to 
see  in  what  the  instances  of  your  phenomenon  agree ;  but  the 
ground  of  the  advice  is  that  you  may  eliminate  the  circnmstances 
in  which  they  differ;  and  the  principle  at  the  foundation  of  the 
*  Method  of  Agreement'  is  not  that  *  the  sole  invariable  antecedent 
of  a  phenomenon  is  probably  ite  cause  ','  for  the  '  Method '  is  often 
employed  when  there  is  no  sole  invariable  antecedent ;  it  is  that 
nothing  w  Ike  cauw  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  absaiee  of  which  it  occvn. 
Again,  so  obvious  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  such  instances  as 
the  application  of  this  '  First  Canon  '  requires,  or  such  as  the  second^ 
that  of  the  'Method  of  Difference',  requires,  that  Mill,  having 
begun  by  mentioning  four  methods  {of  Agreement,  of  Difference,  nf 
Residues,  and  of  Concomitant  Variations),  adds  a  fifth,  which  he  calls 
the  Joint  Method  of  Ag^ement  and  DifFerence.  In  4n\lor  to  apply 
the  '  Method  of  Difference ',  you  are  to  find  an  instance  in  which  tlie 
phenomenon  under  investigation  occurs,  and  another  in  which  it 
does  not,  agreeing  in  every  circumstance  except  one,  which  last 
circumstance  is  to  occur  only  in  the  former ;  and  that  will  be  the 
cause  (or  effect)  or  an  indispensable  part  of  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon. Such  instances  as  these  may  also  not  be  forthcoming ;  and 
therefore,  under  the  name  of  the  Joint  Method,  Mill  describes  the 
>  Jevons.  Elementary  LesBont,  p.  241  (1880). 
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in  which  you  look  for  a  circumstance  about  which  it  can  be 
said  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  neither  absent  in  any  instance 
where  the  phenomenon  occurs,  nor  present  in  any  where  it  does  not.' 
Here  then  both  grounds  of  elimination  are  employed  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world,  as  a  study  of  his  account  of  his  Methods 
would  show,  why  he  should  not  have  had  another  Joint  Method, 
o£  Difference  and  Concomitant  Variations,  or  of  Agreement  and 
Residues,  and  so  forth.  An  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  one  phenomenon 
need  not  confine  itself  throughout  to  one  ground  of  elimination. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  would  be  well  to  recognize  that  Mill 
has  not  formulated  four  (or  five)  but  one  '  Method  of  Experimental 
Enquiry ' — as  indeed  Bacon  might  have  shown  him  ;  of  which  the 
essence  is,  that  you  establish  a  particular  hyi^othesis  about  the 
cause  of  a  phenomenon,  by  showing  that,  consistently  with  the 
nature  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  facts  do  not  permit 
you  to  regard  it  as  the  effect  of  anything  else  (and  wnt-atis  mniandia 
if  you  are  enquiring  into  the  effect  of  anything).  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  reasoning  merely  inductive.  If  you  could  show  in 
accordance  with  known  or  accepted  scientific  principles  that  the 
alleged  cause  was  of  a  nature  to  produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  it, 
your  reasoning  would  be  deductive ;  leaving  aside  the  question  how 
those  scientific  principles  were  ascertained,  you  would  be  applying 
them  to  produce  a  conclusion  which  you  see  io  be  involved  in  their 
truth  ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  principles  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
we  can  see  they  must  be  true,  then  the  conclusion  will  appear 
necessary,  and  a  thing  that  could  not  conceivably  be  otherwise. 

'  Mill's  canon  for  the  '  Joint  Method  *  ia  by  no  mean?  carefully  wonled 
[Logic,  III.  viii.  4).  It  would  be  better  if  for  'the  circuiuatance  in  which 
alone  the  two  sets  of  instances  differ'  we  reiid  'the  circamstatice  in  which 
alone  the  second  set  of  inBtancesi  agrees  to  differ  from  tbp  first  set*.  Note 
that  Mill  repreftenta  it  as  necessary,  under  the  terms  of  the  Joint  Method,  to 
show  of  every  other  circumstance  than  that  which  is  alleged  :u  cause  in  the 
conclusion  both  that  it  is  absent  in  some  instance  where  the  phenomenon 
occurs  and  that  it  is  present  in  some  instance  where  it  does  not.  'iliis  is 
because  he  developu  it  as  an  nntswer  to  the  objection,  that  although  u  cirouin- 
stance  h  is  absent  in  a  i>articular  insttince  of  x  there  is  no  retuon  why  it 
should  not  cauite  x  on  another  occasion.  The  difficulties  created  by  the 
so-called  Plurality  of  Causes  will  be  considered  later.  The  point  in  the 
text  here  is.  that  it  is  quite  possible,  and  very  common,  to  show  that  one 
circumstance  is  not  the  cause  on  one  ground— say  that  the  phenomenon 
occurs  without  it,  and  another  on  another  ground — aav  that  it  occurs 
without  the  phenomenon,  and  u  third  on  a  third  ground — say  that  it  is 
variable  while  the  phenomenon  is  constant,  all  in  the  same  invesUgation. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  maxim  that  men  hate  those  who  have  conferred 
a  benefit  on  them.'  We  may  regard  that  as,  in  the  first  place,  an 
indaction  formed  from  the  consideration  of  many  instances  of  ill 
willj  which  are  unaccountable  otherwise  than  on  that  principle; 
yet  80  far  it  remains  a  thing  obscure  and  unintelligible,  a  relation 
which  the  facts  forbid  us  to  dispute,  but  in  which  we  see  no  neces-  h 
sity.  Now  if  a  man  were  to  say  that  men  hate  to  feel  themselves  iaf 
a  position  of  inferiority,  and  that  they  do  feel  themselves  in  a 
position  of  inferiority  to  those  from  whom  they  have  received  a  benefit, 
the  maxim  follows  deductively  ;  and  these  principles  are  not  only, 
like  the  original  maxim,  capable  of  being  inductively  supported  by 
an  appeal  to  experience,  but  they  are  also  intelligible  to  us  in  a  war 
in  which  that  was  not;  it  is  mercifully  untrue  to  say  that  they 
appear  necessary,  but  they  do  appear  more  or  less  natural,  Where^ 
however,  we  have  to  rely  purely  on  induction,  there  is  none  of  this 
'  naturalness  * :  I  stand  on  my  conclusion  because  '  I  can  no  other ', 
and  not  because  I  see  any  intrinnc  necessity  for  it.  Neoessitj  then 
is,  if  I  am  right  about  ray  facts,  and  am  to  reason  in  this  case 
consistently  with  what  I  know  to  be  involved  in  the  causal  relation ; 
hut  that  necessity  is  not  intrinsic;  had  tlie  facts  been  otherwise, 
and  for  all  I  can  see  they  might  have  been,  I  should  have  concluded 
otherwise  ;  and  then  I  should  have  been  just  as  content  to  accept 
that  as  I  now  am  to  accept  this  conclusion. 

There  is  an  enormous  number  of  general  propositions,  which  we 
accept  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  facts  are  inconsistent  with 
our  denying  them,  and  not  because  in  themselves  they  have  any- 
thing  which  could  have  led  us  to  suppose  them  true,  antecedently 
to  our  experience.  When  it  is  said  that  we  ought  always  to  follow 
experience,  it  is  meant  that  we  ought  not  to  trust  our  notions  of 
what  seems  antecedently  fit  to  be  trae,  or  mere  guesses  as  to  the 
connexions  that  subsist  in  nature,  but  accept  only  thofe  connexions 
which  our  experience  forces  us  to  accept  because  it  is  inconsistent 
with  any  alternative.  Such  reasoning  is  called  a  posteriori ,  because 
it  starts  from  the  facts,  which  are  conceived  as  logically  dependent 
on,  or  posterior  to,  their  principles,  and  thence  infers  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  dependent.     Conversely,  deductive  reasoning  is 

'  Of  course  this,  like  most  maximB  with  regard  to  human  nature,  ia  noln 
an  universal  truth :  what  kind  of  mm  hate  those  who  have  conferred  a  benefit 
on  them  would  be  the  next  Bubject  for  enquiry. 
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often  called  a  priori,  because  it  starts  £rom  the  principles  or  conditions, 
which  are  conceived  as  logically  prior  to  the  consequences  that 
follow  from  them,^  When  a  priori  reasoning  is  condemned,  it  is; 
not  meant  that  we  are  never  to  reason  deductively,  but  only  thatt 
we  are  not  to  reason  from  principles  that  are  not  warranted  b^. 
experience ;  at  any  rate  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  condemna-  ^ 
tion  can  be  justified.  But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  general 
principles  are  arrived  at  a  poMteriori,  or  by  process  merely  of  showing 
that  facts  are  nut  consistent  with  any  other;  the  Law  of  the 
Uniformity  of  Nature  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  arrived  at  in 
that  way,  since  if  we  once  doubt  it,  it  is  impossible  to  show  that 
the  facts  are  any  more  inconsistent  with  its  falsity  than  with  its 
truth  ;  neither  are  mathematical  principles  so  anivcd  at :  we  do  not 
believe  that  three  times  three  is  nine,  because  we  show  successively 
that  it  is  not  five  or  ten  or  any  other  number  except  nine.  Still  it 
is  true  that  in  the  inductive  sciences  the  vast  majority  of  our 
generalizations  are  reached  either  in  this  a  posteriori  manner,  or  by 
the  help  of  deduction  from  other  generalizations  so  reached.  And 
it  may  be  well  to  show  by  one  or  two  examples  how  generalizations 
that  rest  merely  on  induction  present  as  it  were  a  blank  wall  to  our 
intelligence,  as  something  at  which  we  cannot  help  arriving,  but 
which  we  can  in  no  way  see  through  ov  make  intrinsically  plausible. 
Facts  show  that  the  excision  of  the  thyroid  gland  dalls  the  intelli- 
gence :  could  any  one  see  that  this  must  be  so  ?  Explanation  may 
show  that  on  a  contribution  which  the  gland,  when  properly  func- 
tioning, makes  to  the  circulating  blood  depends  the  health  of  the 
brain ;  but  that  comes  later  than  the  discovery  of  the  effects  of 
excision;  and  even  so,  can  we  understand  the  connexion^  which 
facts  establish,  between  the  state  of  the  mind  and  the  health 
of  the  brain?  Or  take  a  thing  more  frequent  and  familiar.  It 
sounds  perhaps  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  that  we  should 
see  with  our  eyes,  hear  with  our  ears,  taste  with  our  palate,  and 
wi  forth.  Yet  for  all  that  we  can  see  a  priorij  it  might  just 
as  well  have  been  the  case  that  we  should  see  with  our  ears  and 
hear  with  our  eyes,  smell  with  our  palate  and  taste  with  our 


'  Or,  in  another  senie,  illustrated  in  most  mathematical  reasouing  because 
the  premiuea,  without  being  more  general  than  the  conclusion,  or  giving 
the  oauK  why  it  is  true,  are  not  based  upon  an  appeal  to  facts  which  might 
conceivably  have  been  otherwise :  cf.  p.  &0&,  n.  2,  infiv, 
joaxi'U  D  d 
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fingers.     Doubtless  if  we  tasted  with  our  fingers^  we  should  not 
have  to  cat  in  order  to  taste  ;  there  might  be  some  advantages  in 
that,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  not  antecedently  inconceivable.     It  may 
be  said  that  the  mechanism  of  the  eve,  by  which  light  is  focused  from 
many  points  at  once  upon  the  extended  surface  of  the  retina,  and 
the  eye  is  readily  turned  in  any  direction,  makes  it  a  priori  a  more 
suitable  organ  of  sight  than  the  ear  could  be ;  and  it  is  true  that  upon 
the  assumptions  that  light-sensations  are  produced  by  the  stimulation 
of  a  nerve,  that  this  stimulation  is  supplied  by  wave-motions  in  the 
ether,  that  distinguishable  colours  are  produced  by  differences  in 
the  wave-length,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  these  colours  in  the 
visual   field  corresponds  to  that  of  the  nerve-fibres  appropriately 
stimulated    in    the    retina,    we   can  find  in  the  eye  an  ejccellent 
arrangement  for  securing  clear  vision.     There  is  nothing,  however. 
in  those  assumptions  (which  have  only  been  proved  inductively)  that 
is   any  more  intelligible  to  us  than  if   the   wave-motions  of  the 
ether  stimulated  the  fibres  of  the  ear  j  though  doubtless  our  vision 
would  be  less  serviceable  in  the  latter  case.     There  is  in  fact  no  fl 
psycho-phyHieal  correspondence  that  is  at  present  intelligible  to  us, 
althoxigh  pafticidar  correspondences  may  be  intelligible  in  the  sense 
of  conforming  to  more  general  principles  which  we  have  found  to 
prevail.     The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  properties  of 
chemical  compounds,  which  are  not  for  the  most  part  intelligible 
from  a  consideration  of  the  properties  of  their  elements ;  hence  in 
saying  that  they  depend  upon  the  composition  of  the  substance  we 
rely  merely  upon  this,  that  no  other  view  consists  with  the  facts 
which  we  have  observed  in   our  experiments.     The  largeness  of 
these  two  classes  of  inductive  generalizations  may  perhaps  make  it 
unnecessary  to  illustrate  further  what  Bacon  would  call  the  '  surd 
and  positive '  ^  character  of  conclusions  resting  only  on  induction ; 
but,  as  showing  how  the  mind  desiderates  something  better,  we  may 
notice  the  attempt  continuously  made  to  conceive  chemical  as  at 
bottom  only  physical  processes.     In  the  physical  process,  the  suc- 
cessive stages  do  to  some  extent  at  least  appear  to  follow  necessarily 
one  out  of  another ;  on  their  mathematical  side,  the  principles  tiiat 
connect  them  are  not  mere  matter  of  fact,  but  matter  of  necessity 
which  we  cannot  conceive  otherwise.     Hence   the  attraction  o: 

*  Vt  Pfincipih  atque  Ongimbm^  £lii8  and  Spedding'e  ed.,  III.  p.  80. 
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reducing  chemical  processes  to  physical  terms.  It  is  true  that  the 
appearance  of  new  sensible  properties  in  bodies  in  virtue  of  their 
physico-chemical  composition  is  not  hereby  explained ;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  they  only  possess  the&e  for  u* :  that  the  appearance 
is  subjective,  or  in  other  words  that  while  the  processes  in  bodies 
themselves  are  purely  physical,  kc  are  determined  to  receive 
qualitatively  different  sensations  by  different  physical  stimuli. 
There  is  not  much  prospect  at  present  of  rendering-  psycho-physical 
Iteorrespondences  really  intelli^rible ;  thus  there  is  a  temptation  to 
■^'  regard  the  emergence  iu  a  chemical  compound  of  properties  which 
cannot  be  seen  to  have  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  properties 
of  its  elements  as  only  subjective,  a  fresh  case  of  that  psycho- 
physical correspondence  which  we  admit  that  we  can  only  ascertain 
and  not  understand :  in  order  that  we  may  if  possible  find  in  the 
principles  of  chemistry  itself  something  intelligible,  and  not  merely 
necessary  to  be  admitted.  The  gain  is  more  apparent  than  real ; 
but  the  procedure  betrays  a  sense  that  though  it  may  lead  us  fan 
and  win  us  much,  induction  turns  out  at  last  to  be  the  blind  alley 
of  the  reason. 

We  must  return,  however,  from  these  general  considerations  upon 
the  nature  of  induction  to  the  particular  inductive  reasoning  which 
rests  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  causal  relation. 
By  and  by  we  shall  find  that  reasoning  which  is  really  inductive 
enters  into  processes  of  a  more  complex  and  partially  deductive  kind. 
What  we  are  at  present  considering  is  in  principle  quite  simple. 
The  cause  of  a  phenomenon  ^  is  to  be  sought  among  those  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs  in  the  instances  that  we  take.  The 
causal  circumstances  are  indicated  by  a  process  of  exhaustive  elimina- 
tion. Those  which  are  not  causal  can  be  eliminated  because  the 
facts  show  that  in  regard  to  this  phenomenon  they  do  not  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  a  cause.  Now  the  grounds  on  which  we  may 
eliminate  are  these  j  and  each  points  to  some  particular  re<iuireinent 
of  the  causal  relation,  failure  to  satisfy  which  disproves  that  relation 
as  between  two  given  phenomena : 

j         1.  Nothing  is  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  in  the  absence  of  which 
it  nevertheless  occurs. 


^Sy 


*  Or  tnittaiis  mutattdig  the  effect. 
Eklvaji  adding  thii. 


1  nhaU  not  coukplicate  the  exposition 
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vanes,  or  varies  in  no  pro- 


I 


2.  Nothing  is  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  in  the  presence  of  which 
it  nevertheless  fails  to  occur.  ■ 

3.  Nothing  is  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  which  varies  when  it  is 
constant,  or  is  constant  when  it 
portionate  manner  with  it, 

^    To  these  may  be  added  a  fourth  ground 

"^  4.  Nothing  is  the  cause  of  one  phenomenon  which  is  known  to  be 

_  the  cause  of  a  different  phenomenon. 

This  last  principle  is  also,  like  the  others,  involved  in  the  general 
conception  of  a  reciprocal  causal  relation;    but  in  applying  it  we 
appeal   not    merely  to  what  we  observe  in  the  instances  of  the 
phenomenon  under  investigation,  or  in  the  instances  where  under 
more  or  less  similar  circumstances  the  phenomenon  does  not  occur; 
we  appeal  also  to  previous  generalizations  regarding  the  connexion 
of  phenomena.     These  generalizations,  however,  are  used  not  tofl 
accoimt  for  the  connexion  which  we  are  now  establishing — it  is  not  ^ 
deduced  from  them  ;  but  merely  to  exclude  alternative  explanations 
of  the  present  phenomenon,  and  so  force  us  upon  the  one  which  wefl 
finally  accept ;   and  so  far  the  reasoning  which  appeals  to  such 
a  ground  of  elimination  is  still  inductive.*     But  it  belongs  especially 

'  On  these  ffroundsof  elimination  Mill's  *Indactive  MetbodB*  severally 
repote.  The  faret  is  Ihe  foundation  of  hie  'Method  of  Agreement*,  the 
second  of  his  'Method  of  Difference*,  the  first  and  second  jointly  of  his 
*  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference',  the  third  of  his  'Method  of 
Concomitant  Variations',  and  the  fourth  of  his  'Method  of  Residaes*.  All 
of  them  are  quite  general,  and  have  been  stated  above  in  a  way  which  only 
holda  if  in  the  cause  wo  include  evorythinjj  necessary  and  nothing  Buperfluous 
to  the  i)roduction  of  the  plienomenon  in  question.  The  illDntrations  in  the 
present  chapter  are  not  confined  to  that,  the  Btrictcst.  sense  of  cause  ;  bat 
the  important  point  involved  will  be  considered  later  in  Chapter  xiii,  on 
Non-reci])rocating  Causal  Relations.  Where  the  cause  sought  ii  a  non- 
reciprocating  c^use.  other  principles  call  to  be  applied:  e.g.  we  may  say 
that '  where  the  removal  of  one  of  a  number  of  conditions  is  found  to  involve 
the  cessation  of  a  phenomenon,  though  the  other  conditions  may  remain, 
but  its  restoration  is  not  found  to  involve  the  restoration  of  the  phenomenon 
in  the  absence  of  those  other  conditions,  it  may  be  called  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon '.  '  Cauae  '  here  is  clearly  only  a  aine  qua  tioti,  but  for  various 
reasons  the  indispensability  of  some  particular  condition  may  be  what  we 
wish  to  ascertain.  Lotze,  in  Bk.  II.  c.  vii.  of  his  Logic^  headed  Unirtrsal 
InductionnJ'tvn}  J'eir&jttion,  has  paid  some  attention  in  §  261  to  the  formula- 
tion of  principles  of  this  kind,  stating  what  degree  or  connexion  between 
two  elements  C  and  A'  can  be  inferred  from  what  kind  of  observations  with 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  their  occurrence.  The  section  is  eminently 
worth  consulting  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  inductive  reasoning;  and  the 
principles  in  question  might  all  be  called  Topic*  of  Cause,  though  some  of 
them  are  doubtful ;  just  as  Aristotle  recognized  Topics  which  hold  true  in 
application  only  for  the  most  part.     Hume  too  in  Part  III.  §  xv.  of  his 
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the  later  stag^es  oC  a  science,  because  it  presupposes  the  discovery 
of  other  causal  connexionSj  as  a  means  of  prosecuting  some  present 
enquiry. 

It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  get  to  work  in  the  application  of  these 
principles,  until  we  have  clearly  conceived  the  phenomenon  we  are 
studying,  and  ascertained  and  distingnished  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurs  (or  fails  to  occur)  from  one  another.  And  if  all 
this  were  done,  their  application  woiJd  be  an  easy  matter^  as  Bacon 
imagined  he  could  make  it.  All  symbolic  representation  of  such 
inductive  arguments  by  letter  of  the  alphabet,  where  one  letter 
stands  for  the  phenomenon  investigated,  and  others  for  the  circum- 
stances among  which  its  cause  is  sought,  presume  these  tasks  to 
have  been  achieved ;  and  thus  they  are  apt  to  convey  a  totally 
false  impression  of  the  degree  of  difficulty  attaching  to  inductive 
enquiries.'     The  truth  is,  that  inductive  reasoning  is  in  form  very 

Tiraiitte,  Offhe  UmiemfanilinffitLlrefidy,  like  this  chapter  in  Lotze,  referred  to), 
given  a  number  of  Rules  by  which  to  judge  of  Causes  and  Effects  which  are 
aerivutivet  but  highly  important,  as  for  example  that '  where  several  different 
objects  produce  the  same  effect,  H  must  be  by  means  of  some  quiUity,  which 
we  discover  to  be  common  amongst  them  ',  But  those  in  the  text  aeem  to 
be  really  the  ultimate  principles,  if  a  reciprocating  caune  is  meant. 

*  On  the  arti6cial  simplification  which  letters  of  the  alphabet  also  imply, 
cf.  Venn's  Empinca!  Loj/ic,  c.  xvii.  pp.  406,  407.  If  they  are  to  be  usea  at 
all,  to  which  I  see  no  objection  so  long  as  their  limitations  are  understood, 
it  is  important  how  we  use  them.  In  Mill's  use  of  them,  which  has  been 
followed  by  J  evens,  EfttntHtaty  Lchsohh  in  Logic^  and  by  Fowler,  Intiuctice 
Loffic,  and  I  dare  say  by  others,  there  are  two  defects.  He  uses  biff  letters  to 
symbolixe  'antecedents'  or  oausea,  and  the  corresponding  small  lett-ers  to 
symbolize  '  consefjuents  ^  or  effects.  Now  in  the  first  place  he  has  thus 
always  an  eqnal  number  of  big  and  small  letters ;  but  when  we  are  looking 
for  the  cause  of  some  phenomenon  x,  and  seek  it  among  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives a  2)  r  rf  .  .  .  .  we  have  not  also  before  us  effects  as  many  aa  the 
alternatives  among  which  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  sought.  Only 
in  symbolizing  his  '  Method  of  Residues  *  is  this  feature  appropriate  ;  there 
certain  cirrumMtances  collectively  are  supposed  to  be  known  to  be  the  cause 
of  a  nutttfter  of  effects  (or  of  an  effect  oi  a  certain  quantity  or  degree),  and 
out  of  these  we  reject,  as  not  the  cause  of  one  among  the  effects,  those  which 
we  know  to  produce  the  others  (or  if  the  question  is  one  of  quantity  or 
degree,  we  reject  those  whose  total  effect  wo  know  to  differ  from  what  we 
have  to  account  for,  as  not  accounting  for  the  remaining  component). 
Hcnco  separate  symbols  for  the  effects  (or  components  of  the  effect)  of  the 
various  circumstances  among  which  the  cause  of  one  effect  (or  component) 
is  sought,  as  well  as  separate  symbols  for  the  causes,  are  required.  The 
second  obiection  is.  that  he  uses  con-emondihg  big  and  small  letters  {A  B  C 
followed  by  a  h  c,  &c.).  Now,  as  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  ixjinta  out  {Ptmviplev  of 
Loffic,  p.  839,  note  *),  the  letters  are  intended  to  symbolize  the  phenomena  as 
presented  to  us  ffefott  we  apply  our  inductive  canons;  and  therefore  they 
ought  not  to  imply,  as  by  this  correspondence  they  do,  that  the  phenomena 
themselves,  as  distinct  from  the  facts  of  their  joint  or  separate  occurrence, 
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simple  ;  but  the  digcovery  of  the  proper  premisses  is  very  hard.  As 
Hume  well  observes  of  the  rules  he  ^ves  *  by  which  to  judge  of 
causes  and  efFocta ',  *  All  tho  rales  of  this  nature  are  very  easy  in 
their  invention,  but  extremely  difficult  in  their  application/  *  It  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  if  out  of  so  many  alternatives  a  h  c  d  ,  .  .  s, 
the  cause  of  w  is  not  ^  c  f/ .  .  .  or  r^  it  must  be  a  ;  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  that  if  c  occni-e  without  x,  it  is  not  its  cause.  But  to 
show  that  c  occurs  without  a*,  and  to  show  some  reason  for  rejecting 
b  d  ,  .  ,  ZfBSi  we\],  and  to  discover  b  e  d  .  .  .  r^  and  show  that  no  other 
alternatives  are  possible — all  these  things  are  extremely  difficult. 
Something  will  be  said  of  these  operations  in  the  next  chapter. 
Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  form  of  the  reasoning,  which  is  of 
a  disjunctive  kind^  and  may  be  symbolized  thus  v — 

The  cause  of  x  is  cither  <z  or  A  or  c  or  ^/ . . .  or  r 
It  is  not  b  or  c  or  d  . . .  ox  c 
.',  It  is  a. 

In  this  argument  the  minor  premiss  is  proved  piecemeal  by  hypo- 
thetical arguments  that  re^t  upon  one  or  other  of  the  above  grounds 
of  elimination^  or  *  niles  by  which  to  judge  of  causes  and  effects ^ 

If  6  were  the  cause  of  ac,  it  would  be  present  whenever  m  is 

present 
But  (in  this  instance)  it  is  not. 
If  e  were  the  cause  of  w,  it  would  be  absent  whenever  z  is 

absent 
But  (in  that  instance)  it  is  not : 

and  so  forth.  Or  if  any  one  prefers  it,  he  may  represent  this  part 
of  the  argument  as  a  syllogism  : 

Nothing  is  the  cause  of  x,  in  the  absence  of  which  at  occurs 
5  is  a  thing  in  the  absence  of  which  a;  occurs 
Nothing  is  the  cause  of  w,  which  varies  without  relation  to  it 
d  varies  without  relation  to  w* 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  bed . .,:  may  all  be  eliminated,  or 
shown  not  to  be  the  cause  of  a*,  by  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  or  major  premiss;  in  this  case  the  minor  of  the  above 
disjunctive  argument  might  be  proved  en  bloc^  and  not  piecemeal ; 

have  anything  about  them  that  proclaima  which  is  the  canie  of  which.    Cf. 
also  Professor  Bosanquet's  Loijic,  II.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 
'  TtvatiMf  Of  the  Vn<ie*'9t<tndingf  loc.  cit. 
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but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and  in  fact  unusual^  and  does 
not  affect  tlie  nature  of  the  argtimeat.  It  is,  however,  the  only 
case  contemplat-ed  in  Mill's  formulation  of  indnctive  reasoning.  It 
is  also  possible  (and  this  Miirs  formulation  does  not  recognize  at 
all)  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  the  whole  of  the  above 
minor  premiss ;  and  then  our  argument  will  take  the  form 

1^  The  cause  of  x  is  either  a  or  it  or  c  or  d  , ..  or  z 

^K  It  is  not  cord..,ore 

^H       .-.  It  is  a  or  £ 

^n»r         It  is  not  d  or  i: 

^P        .-.  ItiB  a  or  if  or  c  , . , 

I 

where  the  degree  of  uncertainty  symbolized  as  remaining  at  the 
end  of  our  enquiry  is  greater. 

It  appears  plainly  enough  in  this  analysis  how  all  induction  rests 
on  the  Uniformity  of  Nature;  for  in  proving  the  minor  of  the 
disjunctive  argument  a  principle  is  always  appealed  to,  that  would 
fall  to  the  ground  if  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  were  denied.  It  is 
not  indeed  necessary^  in  a  particular  investigation,  to  assume  this 
uniformity  to  extend  beyond  the  department  of  facts  with  which 
we  are  dealing ;  if  I  am  looking  for  the  cause  of  cancer,  it  is 
enough  that  cancer  should  be  subject  to  uniform  conditions  in  its 
occurrence ;  and  I  should  not  be  impeded  in  my  research  by  the 
fact  that  thunderstorms  occurred  quite  capriciously.  There  is, 
however,  no  ground  for  assuming  cancer  to  be  subject  to  uniform 
conditions  in  its  occurrence  which  does  not  apply  equally  to 
thunderstorms,  or  to  anything  else  that  could  be  mentioned;  if 
I  assiune  the  principle  of  Uniformity  at  all,  I  must  logically 
assume  it  altogether;  and  so^  though  I  may  be  said  to  appeal  to 
it  in  any  particular  inductive  argument  only  so  far  as  concerns  the 
department  of  nature  to  which  my  investigation  belongs^  I  really 
assume  it  universally.*  Nevertheless  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
it  is  the  ultimate  major  premiss  of  all  inductions^;  for  that  im- 
iplies  that  an  inductive  argument  Lb,  formally  considered,  a  nyllo- 
^^m,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not.  It  is  indeed  impossible 
to  see  how  this  principle  can  be  made  the  major  premiss  of  any 
inductive  argument  aa  a  whole,  though  its  particular  applications 

'  Cf.  what  Aristotle  says  of  the  assumption  of  the  Law  of  Contradiction 
implied  in  all  syllogisms,  An.  Fo«f.  a.  xi.  77*  22-24. 
«  MiU,  Loyic,  III,  iii.  §  I  meU. 
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may  afford  the  major  premiss  of  an  argument  by  which  we  prove 
any  part  of  the  minor  in  our  disjunctive  argument.  Let  us  say 
that  *  Nature  is  uniform  \  or  (since  we  can  hardly  make  a  middle 
term  of  '  Nature ',  which  in  the  sense  of  nature  as  a  whole  is  not 
predifable  of  any  particular  subject)  that  '  All  events  in  nature 
take  place  in  ac«;ordance  with  uniform  laws'  j  we  may  then  proceed 
to  argue  that '  Cancer  is  an  event  in  nature  'j  and  therefore  tJiat  it 
takes  place  in  accordance  with  uniform  laws;  but  we  are  thus  no 
further  advanced  than  we  were  at  the  beginning,  since  so  much  is 
assumed  in  looking  for  a  cause  of  it  at  all.  Or  if  we  put  our  major 
premiss  in  the  form  *  Every  relation  of  cause  and  effect  that  is  ob- 
serx'ed  in  any  instance  between  one  phenomenon  and  another  holds 
good  universally ',  and  then  used  as  our  minor  *  The  relation 
between  a  and  0  is  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  one 
phenomenon  and  another  observed  in  ceitain  instances ',  we  might 
indeed  take  the  formal  step  of  concluding  that  it  holds  good  uni- 
versally (thou«^h  that  is  already  implied  in  calling  it  a  relation  of 
cause  and  effect),  but  the  whole  question  at  issue  is  begged  in  the 
minor  premiss;  for  what  we  want  to  prove  is  just  that  a  is  related 
to  £  as  a  cause,  and  not  in  tunc  only  and  arcidenfally.  For  the 
formulation  of  the  reasoning  by  which  that  is  proved — which  is  the 
inductive  reasoning — nothing  thert^fore  lias  been  done.  And  any 
<>ther  attempt  to  reduce  inductive  reasoning  to  syllogism  with  the 
principle  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  as  ultimate  major  premiss 
will  be  found  equally  unsuccessful. 

It  remains  to  illustrate  by  a  few  exam])les  the  truth  of  the  con- 
tention that  inductive  conclusions  are  established  disjunctively  by 
the  disproof  of  alternatives. 

1.  The  power  of  the  chameleon  to  change  colour  in  accordance 
with  the  colour  of  its  surroundings  is  well  known.  But  this  power 
is  not  confined  to  the  chameleon  ;  it  occurs,  for  example,  also  in 
certain  frogs.^  The  question  raised  is  as  to  the  ca\ise  of  this 
change.  We  have  first  indeed  to  show  that  the  change  is  due  in 
some  way  to  the  colour  of  the  surroundings ;  that  implies  a  pre- 
vious inductive  argument ;  for  so  long  as  it  was  only  noticed  that 
the  frog  changed  colour  from  time  to  time,  it  would  be  quite  uncer- 
tain with  what  that  change  was  connected.     Of  the  suggestions 

*  Thifl  example  ii  taken  from  Dr.  Vernon's  Variation  in  AnimaU  and 
Plants  (Internal.  Scicnt.  Series),  pp.  255  seq. 
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,t  might  occur  to  a  biologist  (for  wc  may  disregurd  such  as  might 
occur  to  a  collector  of  portents ;  Livy  gravely  records  as  portents 
of  disaster  some  facts  quite  on  a  par  with  the  statement  that '  a  frog 
changed  its  colour  in  broad  daylight ',  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  phenomenon  had  occurred  at  a  time  of  no  disaster) — of 
6  suggestions  then  that  might  occur  to  a  biologist  we  may  con- 
ceive the  nature  of  the  animal's  food  to  be  one  :  time  of  day  or 
season  of  year  to  be  another :  intensity  of  sunlight  to  be  a  third, 
and  so  on ;  but  when  it  was  shown  that  the  frog  might  variously 
change  its  diet,  and  be  of  the  same  colour,  and  that  the  change  of 
colour  might  take  place  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  year,  and  in 
various  degrees  of  sunlight,  these  suggestions  would  be  discarded, 
and  so  on  until  the  only  reasonable  suggestion  left  was  that  which 
connected  the  change  of  colour  with  the  colour  of  the  surroundings. 
Of  course  this  conclusion  would  acquire  great  strength  so  soon  as 
any  one  noticed  the  frog  in  the  process  of  changing  colour  upon 
removal  from  one  ground  to  another;  for  thus  "the  alternatives 
would  be  confined  to  those  matters  in  which  a  change  of  conditions 
had  been  just  then  effected.  The  preliminary  indnction  implied  in 
saying  that  it  changes  colour  accordinf)  to  the  colour  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  rests  need  not,  however,  be  further  considered  ;  we  wish 
to  know  more  precisely  what  pmduces  the  change.  Now  differently 
coloured  grounds  may  vary  in  temperature  as  well  as  in  colour ; 
but  it  can  be  shown  experimentally  that  the  colour-reaction  is 
independent  of  temperaturt\  Granting  tlien,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  alternative,  that  it  depends  on  the  colour  as  such,  we  may 
ask  in  what  way  the  differently  coloured  rays*  affect  the  animal. 
Lord  Lister  showed  that  they  affected  it  through  the  eyes;  for 
a  specimen  of  Rana  temporarla  whose  eyes  had  been  removed  was 
no  longer  affected  by  any  change  in  the  colour  of  the  surroundings 
in  which  it  was  placed;  thus  the  alternative^  otherwise  not  un- 
reasonable, is  excluded,  that  the  reaction  is  somehow  determined 
through  the  skin,  the  principle  fli>plied  being  that  no  circumstance 
in  the  presence  of  which  the  phenomenon  fails  to  occur  is  its  cause. 
This  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  other 
species  that  normally  exhibit  a  similar  colour-reaction  individuals 
have  been  found,  in  whom  the  power  of  adjustment  io  the  colour 

'  To  epeak  strictly,  rays  are  not  differently  coloared,  but  of  different 
we-lengths. 
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of  their  gurroundings  is  abeont,  and  that  these  individuals  on 
examination  have  been  ascertained  to  be  blind  ;  but  it  may  still  be 
asked  how  the  stimulation  of  the  eye  by  different  kinds  of  light 
effects  the  colour-change.  Perhaps  there  are  two  alternatives  here ; 
it  might  be  necessary  for  the  frog  to  be  aware  of  the  oolonr  of  its 
surroundings,  or  thei*e  might  be  a  reflex  mechanism.  The  latter 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  blinded  frog,  after  a  violent 
struggle  to  escape,  changed  from  dark  to  light,  but  in  half  an  hour, 
though  placed  in  a  bright  light,  became  almost  coal-black  again. 
Here  it  is  shown  that  a  colour-reaction  can  take  place  without 
awareness  of  colour ;  so  that  awareness  of  colour  is  eliminated  from 
among  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  reaction^ 
on  the  principle  that  a  circumstance  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
phenomenon  nevertheless  occurs  is  not  its  cause.  "We  must  look 
then  for  some  circumstance  common  to  the  case  of  a  blind  frog 
changing  colour  after  a  violent  struggle,  and  of  a  normal  frog 
changing  colour 'with  a  change  of  surroundings;  and  we  may  find 
this  in  ncrA'ous  excitation,  for  that  may  be  produced  by  tlie  action 
of  light  upon  the  eye,  and  also  by  the  struggle.  Until  some 
other  feature  common  to  the  two  cases  was  suggested,  we  should 
accept  this  on  the  principle  just  cited;  but  it  is  also  supported  by 
the  known  physiological  function  of  the  ner\'ous  system  in  the 
building  up  of  reflexes  ;  it  consists  too  with  the  fact  that  when  the 
excitement  subsided  the  frog  returned  to  a  colour  not  adapted  to  its 
environment.  Yet  how  can  the  animal's  colour  be  affected  by 
different  kinds  of  nerve-stimulation?  There  have  been  found  in  the 
i^kin  of  the  frog  pigment  granules  of  divers  colours,  st)  arranged  th&t 
different  surface  effects  can  be  produced  by  different  degrees  of 
concentration  in  the  granules.  The  final  connexion  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  colour-reaction  in  the  frog  with  these  pigment  granules 
is  indeed  rather  deductive  tlian  inductive ;  for  the  part  wliich 
efferent  currents  from  the  nerves  play  in  provoking  muscular  con- 
tractions and  relaxations  is  already  known,  and  so  is  the  fact  that 
an  afferent  nerve-current  discharges  into  an  efferent  nerve;  and  we 
have  jui^t  shown  that  the  colour-reaction  is  connected  with  afferent 
nerve-stimulations. 

2.  Let  us  take  next  a  simpler  example,  and  one  in  which  there  is 
little  or  no  generalization  :  for  inductive  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
discover  the  cause  of  a  single  event,  as  well  as  of  an  event  of  a  certain 
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kind;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  analysis  (of  which  more 
in  the  next  chapter)  so  far  as  to  make  a  general  conclusion  possible. 
Let  a  novice  notice  that  his  bicycle  makes  an  unpleasant  noise  in 
running,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  cause.  We  arc  to  suppose  a  novice, 
because  any  one  of  any  experience  may  be  presumed  already  to 
have  arrived  by  induction  at  the  kuowledgtj  that  one  kind  of 
noi^  is  made  in  the  chain,  and  another  kind  in  the  bearings ;  and 
the  application  of  this  previousi)''  acquired  knowledge  to  a  particular 
case  would  be  deductive.  In  this  problem  tl»e  determination  of  the 
alternatives  among  which  the  cause  is  to  be  souglit  is  tolerably 
simple;  for  the  noise  must  originate  in  one  or  other  (or  it  may  be 
several)  of  the  non-rigid  parts.  Say  that  these  arc,  on  the  machine 
in  question,  the  axle-bearings  of  either  wheel  and  of  the  cranks,  the 
bearings  of  the  head,  the  pedal-bearings,  the  clutch,  the  back- 
pedalling break,  and  the  saddle-springs.  All  that  the  rider  has  to 
do  is  to  ascertain  which  of  these  parts  may  be  at  rest  while  the 
noise  occurs,  and  which  may  be  in  motion  without  the  noise.  If 
the  noise  ceases  in  free-wheeling,  it  is  not  produced  in  the  axle- 
bearings  of  either  wheel,  for  tliey  are  still  running,  and  that  is  not 
the  cause,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  phenomenon  fails  to  occur; 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  not  in  the  bearings  of  the  clutch,  which  ia 
now  running.  If  it  is  not  produced  in  '  wobbling '  the  head,  or 
turning  sharp  corners,  he  may  acquit  the  bearings  of  the  head  on 
the  same  principle.  If  it  occurs  in  driving  with  each  pedal  singly, 
it  does  not  arise  in  either  pedal-bearings,  because  it  occurs  with 
each  pedal  in  turn  undrivcn,  and  that  is  not  the  cause  in  the  absence 
of  which  the  phenomenon  occurs.  Similarly  if  it  occurs  without 
putting  on  the  back-pedalling  break^ur  when  he  removes  his  weight 
from  the  saddle,  it  does  not  originate  in  either  of  those  quarters. 
Two  alternatives  remain  :  it  may  be  in  the  cmnk  axle-bearings,  or 
in  some  looseness  of  the  clutch  when  that  is  caught  and  driving.  As 
between  these  alternatives  a  decision  might  be  made  if  he  dismounted, 
and  listened  while  he  whirled  the  hind  wheel  round  by  the  pedals ; 
here  however  he  would  be  reasoning  deductively  from  the  principle 
that  sounds  are  more  distinct  when  yo\i  arc  nearer  to  thoir  point 
of  origin.  The  difficulty  of  ffeneralizing  in  such  a  case  arises  from 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  phenomenon  investigated  from 
others  that  may  be  like  it  but  have  different  causes.  If  the  noise 
which  each  part  of  his  bicycle  could  make  were  of  a  distinctive 
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kind  easily  recognized^  a  man  might  very  soon  determine  that  such 
and  8iioh  a  noise  (at  least  in  his  bicycle)  only  originated  in  such  and 
such  a  ])art ;  ar  if  he  could  note  the  differences  between  noises  other- 
wise similar  coming  from  before  or  behind  him,  from  right  or  left, 
he  might  tlien  (without  liaving  originally  known,  although  he  di-*»- 
tinguished  their  qiuility,  from  which  quarter  each  kind  of  noise 
came)  establish  inductively  in  the  way  described  a  generalization 
that  such  and  such  a  noise  was  produced  by  something  in  the  front 
axle-boaring,  and  such  another  by  something  in  the  left  pedal ; 
again,  further  experience,  argued  from  on  similar  lines,  might  show 
him  that  a  particular  character  in  a  noise  was  due  to  want  of  oil  in 
a  bearing,  and  another  character  to  a  broken  ball.  But  so  long  as 
the  phenomenon  studied  is  submitted  to  no  such  analysis,  it  is  liable 
to  be  confused  with  others  that  are  not  really  the  same,  and  error 
would  ob\'iously  arise  if  we  generalized  about  it  under  these  circum- 
stances. Heuce  oue  may  have  to  bo  content  with  a  conclusion  that 
assigns  the  cause  of  it  in  the  ]mrtic\ilar  case.  It  is,  however, 
instmetive  to  observe  tliat  the  same  process  of  elimination  among 
the  members  of  a  disjunction  is  employed  here,  as  if  one  were 
establishing  a  general  conclusion.  For  ex  Jt^pothesi  the  novice 
recognizes  in  the  noise  no  intrinsic  character  which  he  knows  to  l>e 
connected  according  to  any  principle  with  a  particular  origin ;  he  has 
therefore  to  fall  back  mx»n  ascei-taining  its  origin  by  the  indirect 
method  of  showing  that  among  the  possible  origins  to  which  it  can 
be  ascribed  there  is  none  but  one  to  which  the  fucts  permit  him  to 
ascribe  it  consistently  with  the  principles  of  causation. 

3.  Professor  Weisraann's  theory  of  the  '  Continuity  of  the  Genn- 
Plasm  '  is  well  known.  The  reproductive  cells,  whether  of  a  plant 
or  animal,  are  different  in  certain  important  respects  from  those 
composing  other  parts  and  tissueSj  and  called  somatic  or  body- 
cells  ;  and  in  particular  of  coTU*se,  whereas  the  latter,  in  the  process 
of  increase  and  division,  produce  only  cells  of  one  kind,  such  as 
compose  the  part  or  tissue  to  which  they  belong,  the  former  produce 
cells  of  every  kind  that  occurs  in  the  organism,  and,  in  fact,  are 
capable  of  reproducing  the  whole  organism  and  not  merely  a  special 
part  of  it.  In  so  doing  they  must,  of  course,  reproduce  the  repro- 
ductive cells  also,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  following  generation. 
Now  Weismann  holds  that  the  reproductive  celt,  or  tjerm-pUiftm, 
as  it  develops^  sets  aside  from  the  outset  a  part  of  itself  to  serve 
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the  purpose  of  reproduction  once  more,  and  that  thifl^  which  ia  still 
germ-plasnij  remains  as  it  were  isolated  in  the  developing  urgauismi 
and  unaffected  by  the  other  and  heterog:eneous  parts,  or  somatoplasm, 
whk'h  the  reproductive  cell  develops  into ;  and  as  this  happens  in 
each  generation,  there  is  an  absolute  eoutiuiiity  of  the  germ-plasm  ; 
from  which  it  follows  in  his  view  tliat  no  characters  acquired  by 
the  individual  in  the  course  of  its  lifetime  and  not  congenital  can 
be  transmitted  to  its  offspring;  for  a  character  which  is  purely  an 
acquired  character  arises  in  the  somatoplasm,  and  the  germ-plasm 
is  from  the  first  secluded  from  the  possibility  of  being  affected 
by  the  Bomatoi>lasm,  Influences  which  roach  the  germ-plasm  can 
alone  modify  subsequent  generations ;  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  fusion  of  two  reproductive  colls  that  takes  place  in 
sexual  pro{>agatiou  (for  the  theory  applies  only  to  the  metazoa, 
which  increase  by  copulation) ;  for  the  genn-plasm  of  tlie  ovum 
blends  with  another  germ-plasm  conveying  more  or  less  different 
heritable  tendencies,  and  a  sort  of  shufHing  takes  place  as  a  result 
of  which  there  arises  a  new  individual  resembling  precisely  neither 
parent,  but  exhibiting  those  'spontaneous  variations',  as  Darwin 
called  them,  which  form  the  material  for  Natural  Selection  to 
work  upon.  Darwin  himself,  on  the  other  band,  believed  that 
'acquired  characters*  might  in  certain  cases  be  inherited,  and 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  account  entirely  for  the  progressive 
modification  of  species  in  adaptation  to  their  environment,  without 
allowing  the  influence  of  this  so-called  '  Lamarckian  *  factor.^  The 
question  has  foiTned  a  subject  of  protracted  controversy  among 
biologists,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  one  to  settle  conclusively  on 
inductive  principles  by  appeal  to  evidence,  because  most  facts 
admit  of  being  interpreted  in  cither  way.  One  of  the  most 
important  investigations  into  the  subject*  is  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  guinea-pigs,  conducted  during  thirty  years  by  firown- 
Sdquard  and  extended  by  two  or  three  other  naturalists ;  and  it 
is  claimed  that  in  the  course  of  these  experiments  certain  modi- 
fications appeared  in  some  of  the  guinea-pigs,  the  cause  of  which 
lay  in  injuries  done  to  the  nervous  system  of  their  jmrents. 

*  Because  Lamarck  (1744-1829)  had  propounded  a  theox'y  which  ascribed 
the  gradual  modification  of  speciea  largely  to  the  inherited  and  accumol&ted 
effocfcfi  of  use  and  disuse  of  or^ns. 

'  The  following  arf^ment  is  taken  ftoin  G.  J.  Romanei*  Danein  attd  after 
Danciiit  vol.  II.  ch.  iv. 
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It  was  found  that  epilepsy  sometimes  appeared  in  animals  bom 
of  parents  which  had  been  rendered  epileptic  by  an  injury  to  the 
spinal  cord  or  a  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  Here  was  a  fact 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  the  cause  must  be  sought  among'  the 
circumstances  to  which  the  epileptic  ofTspring  were  exposed. 
Brown-S^quard  attributed  it  to  the  injury  done  to  the  parent ; 
but  nobody  professes  to  see  how  that  could  produce  the  effect,  ©j 
that  one  can  only  be  forced  to  accept  that  explanation  by  default 
of  an)*thing  else  to  which  to  attribute  it.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  epilepsy  was  due  to  some  congenital  defect  that  had  no  relation 
to  the  experiment  performed  on  the  parents ;  but  epDepsy  is  not 
otherwise  known  to  occur  spontaneously  in  guinea-pigs,  and  apart 
from  any  improbability  in  the  concidence,  we  should  expect  that 
if  some  congenital  modification  of  the  germ-plasm  produced 
epilepsy  in  these  cases,  it  would  have  occurred  and  produced  it  in 
others.  Weismann  suggested  that  it  was  due  not  to  the  injury 
to  the  parent,  but  to  '  some  unknown  microbe '  which,  entering  at 
the  incision  whereby  the  injury  was  made,  both  produced  the 
epilepsy  in  the  parent,  and  by  invading  the  ova  or  spermatozoa, 
produced  it  also  in  the  offspring.  But  against  this  suggestion  we 
may  urge  that,  though  there  may  be  microbes  enough  unknown 
to  us,  yet  if  this  microbe  of  epilepsy  in  guinea-pigs  exist,  it  would 
be  likely  to  seize  other  opportunities  of  entering;  the  disease, 
however,  as  ah*eady  mentioned,  is  not  otherwise  known  to  attack 
them.  And  it  was  also  found  that  the  epilepsy  might  be  produced 
(and  appai'ently  transmitted)  without  incision,  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  a  hammer,  in  circumstances  that  preclude  the  entry  of 
microbes.  To  this  Weismann  rejoined  that  the  shock  of  the  blow 
might  have  *  caused  morphological  and  functional  clianges  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  identical  with  those 
produced  by  microbes  in  other  cases ',  and  so  set  up  the  epilepsy ; 
but  these  changes  would  not  penetrate,  as  microbes  may  be  con- 
ceived to  do,  to  the  ova  or  spermatozoa,  aud  so  the  disease  in  the 
ofFspring  occurs  without  the  presence  of  the  cause  alleged.  More- 
over, there  are  coses  (though  the  facts  of  them  are  not  so  clear  or 
well  confirmed)  in  which  other  diseases  produced  by  other  traumatic 
injuries  to  the  parent  have  reappeared  in  the  offspring;  these 
diseases  were  not  such  as  could  have  been  produced  by  microbes ; 
and  to  suppose,  with  Weismann,  that  the  shock  of  the  injury  caused 
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^neral  weakness  o£  the  nervous  system^  in  consequence  of  which 
the  animals  would  be  likely  to  bear  'weak  descendants,  and  such 
as  are  re&dily  affected  by  disease  \  does  not  account  for  the  diseases 
in  the  offspring  being  of  the  same  sort  as  those  respectively  pro- 
duced in  the  parents.  So  farj  therefore^  the  alternative  hypotheses 
to  that  which  attributes  the  disease  in  the  offspring  to  the  injury 
done  the  parent  seem  to  be  excluded ;  but  Weismann  has  a  Enal 
argument  to  urge  against  the  *  Lamarckian '  hypothesis.  If  the 
epilepsy  was  produced  in  the  parent  by  the  injury  inflicted,  it 
ought  not  to  occur  in  the  offspring  in  the  absence  of  that  injury 
in  the  offspring  ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  show  that 
the  nervous  lesion  which  is  the  alleged  cause  of  the  epilepsy^  and 
not  merely  the  epilepsy  itself,  is  transmitted.  To  this  Romanes 
replies,  that  it  very  well  may  be  transmitted ;  since  even  if  adequate 
examination  had  been  made  (which  is  not  the  case),  there  may  be 
structxiral  injuries  in  a  nerve  which  are  not  discernible.  Never- 
theless, he  admits  that  the  result  of  the  whole  debate  is  to  leave 
'the  Lamarckian  inteqiretation  of  Brown-S^uard's  results'  rather 
unassailed  than  proved.  The  facts  alleged  are  '  highly  peculiar ', 
and  hardly  sufficient  by  themselves  to  furnish  'positive  proof  of 
the  transmission  of  acquired  characters  *. 

This  example  has  been  chosen  because  it  illustrates  very  well  how 
the  inductive  proof  of  a  conclusion  rests  on  excluding  alternative 
explanations.  The  whole  chapter  in  Romanes^  work,  from  which 
it  is  taken,  may  be  profitably  studied  from  that  point  of  view.' 
A  further  knowledge  of  facts  might  enable  a  biologist  to  suggest 
a  cause  for  the  appearance  of  epilepsy  in  tlie  second  (or  later) 
generations  of  guinea-pigs,  consistent  at  once  with  the  factn  and 
with  Weismann's  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm. 
But  this  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  example  as  an 
illustration  of  the  method  of  inductive  reasoning;  indeed,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  such  reasoning,  if  the  premisses  are  false,  will 
proljably  involve  us  in  false  conclusions.  But  it  must  be  pointed 
out,  that  in  the  process  of  excluding  alternative  suggestions  as  to 
the  cause,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely 

*  Cf.  Romonee'  own  words  with  reference  to  another  experiment  on  guinea- 
pigs;  'Naturally,  therefore,  the  bypothesifl  of  heredity  seenu  less  probable 
Than  tbat  of  were  coincidence  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  transmitted  uiicrobes 
on  the  other.  But  I  hape  to  hare /at  fit/ excluded  both  these  aUentaiire  explana- 
tions,*   Darwin  and  a/ler  Zktnciny  p.  119.     (The  italics  are  mine.) 
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appeal  to  one  of  the  grounds  u£  elimination  set  down  earlier  in  this 
chapter;    some  deduction  o£   the  consequences  of  accepting'  such 
alternative  was  needed,  more  elaborate  than  is  involved  in  saying 
that,  if  such  were  the  cause,  the  epilepsy  would  appear  where  it 
did  not,  or  not  appear  where  it  did.     Thus  it  was  ar^ed.  that  the 
epilepsy  was   not   to   be  attributed   to  a  microbe,  because  other 
diseases  equally  ap{>eared  to  be  transmitted,  which  a  microbe  could 
not  have  origtnat«d;  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  here  applying  the 
simple  principle,  that  that  is  not  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  in 
the  absence  of  which  it  occurs,  for  these  other  diseases  are  not  the 
same  phenomenon  as  the  epilepsy.     To  make  the  evidence  of  these 
other  diseases  serviceable,  it  had  to  be  shown  that  there  was   no 
tenable  alternative  to  the  Lamarckian  interpretation  put  forward 
(in  lieu  of  microbes)  in  their  case ;  and  the  principle  involved  in 
the  use  of  their  evidence  was  this,  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  attribute 
the  reappearance  of  one  kind  of  disease  in  ofEspring  to  its  artificial 
production  in  the  parents,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  attribute  the 
reappearance  of  another  kind  of  disease  (epilepsy)  in  offspring  to 
jr7*  artificial  prtxiuction  in  the  parents,  than  to  a  different  sort  of 
cause  of  whose  presence  and  o}>enition  there  is  no  evidence.     This 
principle  may  in  turn  be  said  to  rest  upon  the  principle  that  like 
effects  Imvc  causes  correspondingly  like ;  and  all  rests  ultimately 
on  our  understanding  of  the  causal  relation ;  but  in  order  to  see 
that  facts  are  inconsistent  with  the  ascnption  of  a  given  pheno- 
menon  to  some  particular  cause,  a  more  or  less  extensive  hypo- 
thetical deduction  of  tlie  consequences  that  ought  to  follow  if  that 
were  the  cause  is  often  necessary.     It  may  be  noted,  too,  in  this 
example,  that  some  of  the  steps  of  the  argument  are  only  probable ; 
if  the  entry  of  a  microl>e  at  the  incision  were  the  cause  of  the 
epilepsy,  it  would  probably  occur  in  cases  of  natural  injury  where^ 
St)  far  as  we  can  see,  the  microbe  might  equally  well  enter :  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  that  that  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  which  is  probably  present  on  some  occasion  when  the 
phenomenon   fails   to   occur.*      And   lastly,   Komancs   cautiously 

'  In  the  Pi'ioi'  AnaUjtica  AriRtotle  discusses  at  great  len^h  modal  Byllogisnifl, 
i.e.  ajrllogismB  where  one  or  both  premlBsea  are  problcDiatic  or  apodeictic ; 
ehowing  nnder  what  conditions  the  conclnsion  will  be  problematic  or  apo- 
deictic. We  have  here  an  example  of  what  mi^ht  be  called  a  modal  induc- 
tion ;  the  paruUelism  may  he  commended  to  the  notice  of  any  who  think, 
with  Milt,  that  an  inductive  argument  which  can  be  represented  in  symbols 
(like  his  *  Inductive  Methods')  is  the  leu  formal  because  it  ia  inductive^ 
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concludes  that  the  attribution  of  epilepsy  in  the  offspring  to  ita  orti- 
ftcial  production  in  the  parent  is  not  proved,  because  the  cause  may 
He  in  something  hitherto  undetected ;  and  this  illustrates  what  was 
maintained  earlier  in  the  chapter,  that  the  getting  of  a  positive 
conclusion,  hut  not  the  inductive  character  of  the  argument,  depends 
on  the  completeness  of  the  elimination. 

4.  Adam  Smith,  in  the  Wealth  of  Nafiont^,  discussing  the 
inferences  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  low  money  prices  of 
goods  in  ancient  times,  and  wishing  to  show  that  from  the  low 
prices  of  goods  in  general  nothing  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  wealth 
of  a  country,  though  much  can  be  inferred  from  the  comparative 
prices  of  different  kinds  of  goods,  such  as  com  and  meat,  mentions 
that  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  the  said  low  money  prices  of 
goods  in  ancient  times  were  a  proof  o£  the  poverty  and  barbarism 
of  the  countries  where  they  prevailed.  He  uses  the  following 
argument  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  they  prove 
only  the  barrenness  of  the  mines  which  then  supplied  the  com- 
mercial world.  First,  he  says  that  China  is  a  richer  country  than 
any  part  of  Europe,  yet  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  higher 
there  than  an^-where  in  Europe :  now  on  the  principle  that  that 
is  not  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  which  does  not  vary  proportion- 
ately with  it,  we  cannot  attribute  low  money  prices  to  poverty  in 
the  face  of  lower  prices  where  poverty  is  less.  Next,  he  admits 
that  since  the  discovery  of  America  the  wealth  of  Europe  had 
increased,  and  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  diminished;  but  he 
urges  that  the  two  events  have  scarcely  any  connexion ;  the  first 
being  due  to  the  fall  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  growth  of  public 
security,  the  second  to  the  discovery  of  more  fertile  mines.  In 
support  of  this  way  of  connecting  the  facts  he  points  to  the  case 
of  Poland.  Poland  was  the  most  beggarly  country  in  Europe,  m 
beggarly  as  before  the  discovery  of  America ;  yet  the  money  price 
of  com  (the  most  important  single  commodity)  had  risen  eqtuilly 
there  :  if  poverty  were  the  cause  of  low  money  prices,  it  ought  not 
to  be  found  where  prices  were  high.  On  the  other  hand,  Poland 
was  still  feudal,  so  that  her  beggarly  state  was  consistent  with  the 
connexion  of  facts  alleged  by  Adam  Smith.  Again,  Sjuin  and 
Portugal  were  the  next  most  beggarly  countries  in  Europe  to 
Poland,  and  prices  ought  therefore  to  be  low  there,  if  there  were 
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the  connexion  between  low  money  prices  and  poverty  that 
supposed ;  but  it  was  not  the  case ;  prices  were  high  ;  as  might  be 
expected  if  they  depend  on  the  facility  with  which  the  precious 
metals  are  obtained,  for,  owing  to  their  control  of  the  American 
mines,  gold  and  silver  were  brought  more  cheaply  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  than  to  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  cause  of  low 
money  prices  in  general,  therefore,  is  not  poverty  and  barbarism, 
and  may  be  the  barrenness  of  the  mines  supplying  the  commercial 
world  with  gold  and  silver;  and  this  has  been  shown  by  inductive 
reasoning.  Adam  Smith  also  offers  deductive  arguments  to  show 
that  it  is  the  latter,  and  is  not  the  former.  It  is  not  the  former, 
because  a  poor  could  not  afford  to  pay  as  much  as  a  rich  country,  in 
labour  and  means  of  subsistence,  for  such  comparative  superfluities 
as  gold  and  silver;  it  is  the  latter,  because  the  purchasing  power 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  the  amount  of  goods  for  which  they  will 
exchange,  depends  on  what  has  to  be  given  in  order  to  get  them ; 
and  where  the  mines  are  fertile,  a  less  amount  of  labour  and 
means  of  subsistence  needs  to  be  supplied  in  the  work  of  getting 
them,  than  where  they  are  more  barren.  The  logician  may  distin- 
guish an  inductive  from  a  deductive  argument ;  but  investtigators 
will  gladly  use  arguments  of  both  kinds  to  support  the  same 
conclusion. 

5.  We  may  conclude  with  an  example  drawn  from  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners*  Report  of  1834,  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the 
appalling  increase  of  pauperism  in  England  during  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  ^.  The  Commissioners  who  were  appointed 
to  Hod  the  cause  and  to  suggest  a  remedy,  attributed  the  evi)  to 
one  principal  ffict  in  the  situation,  viz.  that  the  condition  of  thoee 
receiving  parochial  relief  had  been  allowed  to  become  not  less 
eligible  than  the  lowest  condition  of  men  maintaining  themselves 
by  independent  labour.  In  proof  of  this  finding,  they  pointed  out 
in  the  first  place  that  the  cause  alleged  was  present  in  all  instances 
of  the  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for.  The  great  increase  of 
pauperism  had  dated  from  1796.  In  that  year,  an  Act  of  1723, 
providing  that  no  one  should  be  entitled  to  relief  who  would  oot 
enter  the  workhouse,  had  been  repealed;  and  it  had  become 
customary  for  the  parish  to  assure  to  all  labourers,  in  their  own 
homes,  a  certain  weekly  stum,  varying  with  the  numbers  in  the 
*  V.  the  Blu«-book,  eap.  pp.  186-216. 
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lily  and  the  price  of  bread.  This  Bum  was  made  up  in  various 
ways;  sometimes  grants  were  given  in  supplementation  of  wages 
(which  naturally  tended  to  make  farmers  and  other  employers  give 
a  lesser  wa^e^  and  so  interested  them  in  the  support  of  a  system 
from  which  they  saw  more  clearly  the  immediately  resulting  benefit 
than  the  remoter  but  far  greater  evils);  sometimes  the  parish 
found  work,  g-enerally  lighter  than  what  was  exacted  for  the  same 
price  by  private  employers  (and  this  led  men  to  prefer  to  work  for 
the  parish) ;  sometimes  a  money-grant  without  any  return  of  labour 
was  made  to  men  out  of  work  (who  were  not,  thereforCj  the  more 
likely  to  look  for  work) ;  hut  in  any  case,  it  was  made  possible  for 
a  man  to  count  upon  parish  pay,  sufficient  to  maintain  him  as  well 
as  many  independent  labourers  were  maintained,  whether  or  not  he 

•endeavoured  to  support  himself. 
\  The  cause  alleged,  then,  was  present  where  the  pauperism  was 
present;  but  that  was  not  enough  to  show  that  it  was  the  cause. 
It  might  indeed  be  plausibly  argued,  from  familiar  principles  of 
human  nature,  that  such  a  method  of  administering  poor-relief 
would  be  likely  to  increase  pauperism  faster  than  it  relieved  it : 
but  this  deductive  reasoning  was  not,  and  still  is  not,  sufficiently 
convincing  to  men  who,  from  one  motive  or  another,  are  attached 
to  such  methods — whether  from  compassion  for  the  immediate 
suffering  of  those  applying  for  relief,  or  from  desire  to  get  relief 
on  the  easiest  terms,  or  from  fear,  if  relief  is  less  readily  given, 
that  it  will  become  necessary  to  give  higher  wages  to  the  labourer. 
To  bring  conviction,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  there  was 
nothing  else  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Now  several  other 
causes  had  been  suggested  to  account  for  this  growth  of  pauperism. 
One  was  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  which  had  occurred 
during,  and  partly  in  consequence  of,  the  French  war:  another 
was  the  increase  of  population  :  and  another  was  the  introduction 
of  raachiner}' — a  highly  unpopular  thing  at  the  time,  because  its 
first  and  most  obvious  effect  was  to  displace  labour;  and  there 
had  been  agricultural  riots  directed  against  the  use  of  machinery 
in  1830. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  show  that  none  of  these  causes  had 
ever  made  a  man  a  pauper.  But  it  was  possible  to  show  that  in 
the  main  the  pauperism  so  widely  prevailing  (which  was  so  great 

national  evil  because  it  prevailed  so  widely)  could  not  be  due 
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to  them.  The  Commissioners  were  able  to  point  to  nnmenms 
instances  of  three  kinds,  in  which  the  pauperism  so  prevalent 
elsewhere  was  abnent ;  in  all  of  them^  the  cause  they  alleg^  was 
absent  too;  but  the  alternatives  which  they  wished  to  disprove 
were  present. 

The  first  class  of  instances  consisted  of  certain  parishes  where 
what  was  called  a  Select  Vestry  had  adopted  the  plan  (still  then 
lawful,  though  not  since  1796  compulsory)  of  refusing  relief  to  any 
able-bodied  labourer  except  in  a  workhom^e  where  a  full  task  of  work 
was  exacted.  It  was  their  experience  that  pauperism  imniediately 
and  greatly  diminmhed.  And  naturally;  for  when  men  who  had 
hitherto  been  content  to  take  parish  pay  found  they  had  to  work 
as  hard  all  the  same,  they  preferred  to  work  for  themselves ;  with 
a  motive  for  independent  industry  and  thrift,  they  became  more 
industrious  and  thrifty ;  becoming  more  industrious,  they  were 
better  worth  employing ;  and  the  farmer  besides,  knowing  that 
the  parish  would  no  longer  supplement  the  inadequate  wages  by 
which  he  had  obtained  labourers  upon  his  farm,  was  compelled,  if 
he  would  still  have  labourers,  to  give  a  better  wage.  M 

The  second  class  of  instances  was   furnished   not   by  parishes  ™ 
which,  in  removing  the  cause  alleged,  had  removed  the  pauperism 
which  it  was  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of ;  but  in  the  parishes  them- 
selves where  the  pauperism  existed.     It  was  furnished  by  what  are 
called  the  non-settled  labourers;  who  in  all  parishes  were  found  to 
be  more  industrious,  thrifty,  and  prosperous,  and  less  pauperized, 
than  the  settled  labourers.     As  the  circumstances  of  two  sets  of 
labourers  in  one  parish  are  likely  to  be  more  nearly  alike  than 
those  of  labourers  in  distinct  parishes,  these  constituted  what  Bacon  ■ 
calls  a  prerogative  instance;  for  all  the  conditions  eqiially  affect- 
ing settled  and  non-settled  labourers  may  be  excluded,  in  looking 
for  the  cause  of  this  difference  between  them,  on  the  principle  of 
rejecting  the  circumstances  present  when  the  phenomenon  is  absent. 
By  a  non-settled  labourer  is  meant  a  labourer  living  in  another  ^ 
parish  than  that  which  is  legally  bound  to  support  him.     If  he  ■ 
becomes  a  pauper,  such  a  person  can  be  removed  to  the  parish  to 
which  he  is  legally  chargeable;  and  to  save  their  own  rates,  over- 
seers were  always  anxious  to  remove  any  one  they  could.     To  the 
labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  removal  was  as  a  rule  by  no  means 
welcome ;  such  labourers,  therefore,  found  that  they  had  to  choose 
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between  removal,  which  thej  did  not  want,  and  an  eEfort  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  their  own  labour;  for  if  the  parish  relieved 
them  at  all,  they  would  only  get — unlike  their  settled  neighbours 
— little  relief  on  hard  terms  where  they  were. 

The  third  class  of  instances  was  afforded  by  parishes  which  had 
never  adopted  the  practice,  so  common  since  the  Act  of  1796,  of 
relieving  able-bodied  men  out  of  the  workhouse  ;  i.  e.  they  had 
never  consented  to  make  the  condition  of  the  pau|)er  us  eligible 
as  that  of  independent  labourers ;  and  in  them  the  same  extensive 
])auperiKation  and  increase  in  the  ratcs^  which  had  occurred  else- 
where, had  never  happened. 

Now  in  all  these  three  classes  of  case,  the  Commissioners'  theory 
held  good ;  for  when  the  effect  was  absent,  bo  was  the  cause  to 
which  they  attributed  it.  But  the  same  could  not  be  said  for  the 
alternative  theories  put  forward.  If  it  were  all^^  that  non- 
ecttled  labourers  had  smaller  families,  which  is  doubtful,  yet  the 
increase  of  population  was  not  confined  to  parishes  which  had 
adopted,  or  banished  from  those  which  had  abandoned^  the  practice 
rendered  permissive  by  the  Act  of  1796.  The  price  of  com  had 
risen,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  must  have  had  its  effects 
— whatever  they  were — in  the  parishes  which  had  abandoned  or 
never  adopted  that  practice  as  much  as  in  the  rest^  and  among  the 
non-settled  as  much  as  among  the  settled  labourers  of  any  parish. 
In  short,  looking  to  the  ma^is  of  jmuperism,  there  was  no  other 
circumstance  which  might  be  suggested  as  its  cause,  that  could 
not,  upon  one  or  other  of  the  plain  grounds  of  elimination  so  often 
referred  to,  be  rejected ;  and  the  Commissioners'  cause  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  field ;  with  the  additional  support  derived  from 
the  deductive  reasoning  that  might  not  have  been  thought  of — 
even  if  it  would  have  carried  conviction — by  itself.  For  it  often 
happens  that  we  can  Bubse(|uently  show  that  a  causoj  to  which  au 
effect  has  been  attributed  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  nothing 
else  to  which  the  facts  permit  us  to  ascribe  it,  must,  in  according 
with  some  accepted  principles  prevailing  in  the  subject-matter  to 
which  the  enquiry  belongs ',  produce  that  effect :  although,  but  for 
the  help  which  the  inductive  argument  had  given  us  in  finding 
the  cause,  the  deductive  argument  would  never  have  occurred  to  us, 
^  Le*  special  principles,  or  t&uu  apx"^    ^f*  MuprOf  p.  Sd9. 
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It  was  allowed  in  tlio  last  chapter  that  it  is  impossible  U 
apply  the  kind  of  reasoning  there  analped  until  a  good  dett 
of  work  hati  already  been  performed  upon  the  material  which 
experience  offers  us.  That  work  is  really  much  harder  than  the 
reasoning  that  succeeds  it;  indeed  so  simple  does  the  reasooin^ 
look  when  thrown  into  symbolic  fornij  that  it  would  not  be 
suq)rising  if  any  one  mistrusted  the  foregoin;^  account  on  the  mere 
ground  that  induction  must  be  a  harder  business.  A  consideratioa 
of  the  present  chapter  may  reassure  him  on  this  point.^ 

The  operations  that  have  to  be  performed  in  order  that  the 
foregoing  rules,  or  any  other  more  special  niles  of  the  same  kind, 
may  be  applied,  arc  difficult  to  classify  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner.  Differeitt  writers  have  called  attention,  and  have  gire& 
different  names,  to  procoases  which  are  sometimes  more  or  I 
the  same  essentially.  Moreover^  we  should  make  our  list  shorter 
or  longer  according  to  the  extent  to  which  we  considered  what 
may  be  called  the  Methodology  of  the  several  sciences.  By  this 
is  meant  an  attempt  to  give  special  directions,  based  partly  od 
general  logical  considerations  and  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  factcM 
with  which  it  deals,  for  mastering  the  special  difficulties  which™ 
a  particular  science  presents;  for  example,  a  mythologist  might 
hv  enjoined  to  adopt  the  comparative  method,  and  collect,  with  all 
the  precautions  which  the  experience  of  those  who  kn 
difficulty  of    rightly   interpreting  the   savage  mind   can  i 

"  Mill  deals  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter  for  the  most  part  in  hi*  Fourtl 
Book,  0/  OprjtUiotu  fvhndiary  to  Induction.  In  the  sense  that  the  reoaonijig;] 
deticribed  in  the  Third  Book  cannot  be  profitably  performed  till  they  hav«| 
taken  place,  they  maybf*  called  Bubaidiary  ;  but  Induction  is  perhaps  tatberJ 
the  whole  process  of  eliciting  from  fucta  the  principles  that  accotmt  for] 
them  than  merely  the  form  of  rea-'ouing  involred  therein;  and  the«« 
operations  certainly  hold  no  subordinate  place  in  that  process. 
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the  myths  and  customs  of  many  different  lands :  in  biology  again 
we  should  probably  be  told  of  the  importance  of  obtaining  statistica 
of  a  trustworthy  kind  regarding-  the  mode  in  which  divergences 
were  distributed  on  either  side  of  the  average  or  normal  in  respect 
of  divers  measurable  characters  in  animals  and  plants :  and  so 
forth.  The  particular  preliminaries^  without  which  inductive 
reasoning  in  each  science  may  have  little  prospect  of  suecesSj  could 
of  course  only  be  determined  by  some  one  well  acquainted  with 
that  science ;  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  man  of  logical 
training,  coming  fresh  to  the  study  of  what  others  have  done,  may 
be  the  better  able  for  that  training  to  make  contributions  to  the 
work  of  scientific  investigation ;  still,  here  as  elsewhere.  Logic  learns 
by  reflection  on  the  immediate  operations  of  thought  about  things. 
A  methodology  of  the  several  sciences  lies  however  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  volume,  and  would  require  far  greater  knowledge  than 
it  has  at  its  command.  The  list  of  operations  therefore  which 
follows  makes  no  pretence  to  go  as  far  as  it  might,  or  to  embody 
the  only  possible  division. 

First  of  all  may  be  placed  wbat  has  been  called  the  Analysis  of 
the  Given  ^ :  and  this  is  requisite  in  two  ways, 

1.  Iff  determining  precudif  the  p&enonienon  to  desiudied; 

2.  in  diMtiugvithing  and  detecting  the  variou4  eircumit^ncei  under 
which  it  occurs^  or  viuier  whieA  it  faiU  to  occur  when  perhapji  it  might 
hate  been  eTjtectcd. 

Long  before  we  consciously  seek  '  rerum  cognoscere  causas  *, 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  performance  of  this  analysis : 
and  the  results  are  embodied  in  the  general  names  by  which  men 
group  and  distinguish  different  objects,  attributes,  or  event*.  But 
there  are  many  distinctions  which  ordinary  language  ignores,  and 
it  often  gives  different  names  to  things  which  are  in  some  impor- 
tant respect  identical.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  identity  may  be 
of  no  account,  and  yet  in  a  scientiHc  enquiry  it  may  prove  funda- 
mental. For  example,  to  the  lawyer  hares  and  rabbiU  are  vermin, 
to  the  sportsman  they  are  game,  and  to  the  zoologist  they  are 
rodents;  each  of  these  men  for  his  own  purposes  is  interested  in 
characters  that  unite  them  respectively  with  quit«  a  different 
group   of  other  animals;    but  there  is  nothing  in  their  specific 

*  Professor  Welton's  Indiuciivt  Logic,  c.  v. 
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n&iDes  to  indicate  their  affinities  with  any  one  of  tbeee  groapk 
Or  again  breathing,  bnmiDg,  and  rusting  are  three  proccMCi  for 
alJ  practical  purpoees  so  very  different,  oocofria^  in  aach  diilercBt 
connexions  and  of  importance  to  as  in  roch  very  difEereot  wan, 
that  they  naturally  have  obtained  distinct  names ;  yet  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  in  the  history  of  cbemistn*  was  connected  witli 
the  discovery  that  they  are,  chemically  speaking,  all  piroccawa  of 
the  same  kind,  viz.  ibe  combination  in  the  first  two  cases  of  carbon 
and  in  the  third  of  iron  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.'  These  cases 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  ignore  onr 
customary  daesilication  of  things,  and  bring  together,  upon  the 
strength  of  some  identity  which  an  analysis  may  have  discovered 
in  them,  things  that  we  have  habitually  kept  quite  apart  to 
thought.  It  is  equally  necessary  at  times  to  distinguish  things 
which  we  have  habitually  classed  together,  if  we  are  to  make  anr 
progress  in  the  investigation  of  them.  The  case  of  rent  furnishes 
a  good  instance.  The  name  is  given  equally  to  the  sum  which 
a  man  pays  for  the  occupation  of  land,  and  to  that  which  he  pavs 
for  the  occupation  of  a  building ;  as  these  are  very  commonly  paid 
to  the  same  person,  as  a  lump  gum  is  then  charged  for  the  two, 
and  as  the  ordinary  tenant  in  search  of  a  dwelling  is  prepared  to 
pay  so  much  for  accommodation,  but  indifferent  to  the  question 
whether  the  owner  considers  his  charge  to  be  based  on  the  value 
of  the  house  or  of  the  site  it  stands  on,  it  foUows  that  most  of  ns 
find  no  inconvenience  in  this  double  use  of  the  word.  The  farmer 
who  has  to  consider  separately  what  the  land  he  farms  is  worth  to 
him  per  acre,  and  what  the  value  of  the  homestead  is  to  himj  ia 
more  or  less  aware  of  the  ambiguity ;  but  the  political  economist, 
when  he  comes  to  consider  the  causes  that  determine  rents,  is 
bound  to  distinguish  house-rent  and  ground-rent  by  name.  Indeed 
until  that  is  done,  his  investigation  will  make  no  progress;  for  the 
two  depend  upon  quite  different  conditions.  The  rent  of  a  house, 
a|)art  from  any  special  history  or  sentiment,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
cost  of  building  another  like  it,  and  the  current  rate  of  interest 
on  money  in  the  country  at  the  time  ;  but  land  cannot  be  produced 
us  it  is  wanted,  and  tliis  natural  limitation  of  6U])ply  may  give  to 
a  particular  piece  of  land,  in  virtue  of  its  fertility  or  its  situation, 
a  rentable  value  that  depends  mainly  on  its  superiority  in  those 
'  Of.  pp.  486, 437,  fii/m.  Of  course  the  oxygen  ntwi  not  be  atmospheric  oxjgea. 
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respects  over  other  land  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  for  culti- 
vation or  for  buildings  and  only  very  slightly  and  remotely,  if  at 
all,  upon  the  CLrcumsta.DceB  which  regulate  house-rent. 

The  process  of  discovering  identities  between  things  in  which  we 
commonly  ignore  them,  and  that  of  discovering  differences  between 
things  which  we  commonly  take  for  the  same,  very  generally  involve 
one  another.  We  perform  as  it  were  a  mental  re-grouping  ;  and  in 
the  act  of  bringing  together  what  we  had  hitherto  only  distin- 
guished we  most  probably  break  up  or  Rnd  distinctions  in  the  groups 
from  which  members  are  brought  together.  But  in  a  given  ease 
one  aspect  may  be  much  more  prominent  than  the  other;  and 
fiacon  has  observed  ^  that  some  men  have  a  greater  capacity  for 
the  one  kind  of  work  than  for  the  other,  insisting  (like  Plato 
before  him)  on  the  necessity  of  noting,  in  the  investigation  of 
nature,  both  the  resemblances  and  the  differences  that  are  ordi- 
narily overlooked.  Analysis  is  at  the  bottom  of  each  process,  for 
until  we  have  distinguished  the  various  characters  of  things,  we 
have  not  discovered  the  bases  on  which  to  compare  them.  It  must 
be  added  however  that  analysis  may  be  of  great  importance,  yet  with- 
out leading  to  any  act  of  fresh  classification,  when  we  want  primarily 
to  know  the  circumstances  under  which  a  phenomenon  occurs. 

We  have  now  to  some  extent  considered  the  nature  of  the  work 
involved  in  the  performance  of  the  two  tasks  above  mentioned : 
namely,  in  determining  precisely  the  phenomenon  we  have  to 
study,  and  in  distinguishing  and  detecting  the  various  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs,  or  under  which  it  fails  to  occur 
when  perhaps  we  should  have  expected  it.  It  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  without  performing  them  we  should  hope  in  vain  to 
discover  causal  connexions  by  way  of  iuductiuu.  If  we  have  no 
precise  or  exact  conception  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  studied,  or 
have  not  (as  one  might  say)  duly  determined  it,  we  may  examine 
instances  that  we  ought  to  ignore,  and  ignore  instances  that  we 
ought  to  examine.  The  result  of  the  former  error  wilt  be  that  we 
shall  try  to  make  our  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  ob  consistent  with 
the  facts  of  the  occurrence  of  a  different  phenomenon  y :  and  the 
result  of  the  latter,  that  we  may  be  ignorant  of  facts  which  might 
throw  great  light  upon  the  cause  of  x.  The  necessity  of  making 
a  correct  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  pheno- 

*  Nov.  Org.  I.  65. 
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menon  occurs,  before  asking  with  which  of  them  it  is  causally  en- 
noct4.'d^  needs  no  comment ;  nor  is  it  less  plain  that,  if  the  qoeitiift 
is  to  be  answered,  we  need  equally  to  recognize  the  circamiUBeah 
where  they  occur  also  in  the  absence  of  the  phenomenon. 

But  though  this  work  is  so  necessary,  it  is  impossible  to  giie 
any  rules  for  the  efficient  dispatch  of  it.  Familiarity  with  a  saOMf 
may  help  a  man  to  perform  it  in  the  investigations  of  that  mMOetf 
teaching  him  the  sort  of  thing  to  look  for,  and  the  sort  of  wit 
in  which  to  look  for  it.  Yet  the  sagacity  upon  which  the  disoor«T 
uf  new  truth  depends  does  not  come  to  most  men  even  by  kA 
familianty.  The  logician's  business  at  any  rate,  since  he  caiiBiX 
Uoch  thorn  to  do  it,  is  to  make  men  realize  the  part  which  it  pUjn: 
ud  one  or  two  further  examples  may  be  given  with  that  object 

A  rcaearoh  which   has  been  so  frequently  cited    in   works  «q 
Induction  as  to  become  almost  a  stock  instance  will  serve  thii  por- 
poaa— Weill's  Theory  of  Detc.     Dew,  as  is  now  pretty  genenii} 
known,  does  not  rise  but  falls  :  the  atmosphere  can  hold  in  sospen- 
iiou  A  oortJiin  proportion  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapour,  bat  the 
amount  dei^onds   upon  the  temperature   of  the  atmosphere,  an^ 
lucnumv  with  it.     If  anything  suddenly  chills  the  atmosphere, it 
piiMMjiitttt^*!)  »UL*h  a  portion  of  the  moisture  which  it  holds  as  exoeA 
iho  nuxinmm  it  can  hold  at  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  reduced. 
Il  may  Ih«   ohillctl   in  A'arious   ways.      One   is   the  contact  of  a 
iHililor  Kurfacr.  on  which  the  moisture  is  thereupon  precipitated ;  and 
th«  iii|ndit,v  with  which  the  surface  of  a  body  gets  chilled  depends 
uii  VHiiiiua  ctri'unistanoi>« — partly  on  its  substance,  partly  oa  its 
iaituro  (nni^h  surfaces,  or  those  with  many  points,  like  gtaa^ 
raillatinif  ht^t  mora  rapidlr  Uian  soKoth  ones):    another  way  is 
by   thi*  iui-u»h  of  a   hMvier  and  colder  conent:    another  is  by 
Hdlatiun  to  the  9k\\  ami  the  dtgnt  to  vhidi  that  takes  place 
itipmh  Ott  lU  MKHUit  «l  cinad  about;  a  Aedk  orodwr 
MMMwd  avar  the  frmad  mt^nig  in  tlie  shdc  aoft  of 
a  taiall  ai>*a,  thwi^fh  with  nonfr  effect  over  that  area,  as  the 
Hkmh  9^fmA  tvut  ovvr  Xht  MKh.    Tkk  piec^itatM  oC  moMfane 
hM  ta  iiM^i*kui  in  IW  air  k  acHi  mC  oaij  vkea  de*  falli^ 
^Uitu  ^ar«MiMr  Avrath^^r  e«M«a  after  a  6wl,  faitkoiarlj  if 
\m\\i^\  b>  vatii,  Ota»  i\\kt  aurCai'v  of  a  aCooe  ataU,  if  painted  or 
^\m»  \w{  |mnm^  dri|>a  vriUi  tW  «al<r  it  )^  iitiartni  bom 
wh^4i  ita  ^MAt*\ t  «.^Uk    la  the  mmm  «v  <^  »»»  valer 
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into  a  glass  in  summer  will  ohill  the  ontside  of  the  glass,  so  that 
I  water  is  deposited  on  it  from  the  air  without :  and  when  hot  water 
is  poured  into  a  glass  without  filling  it^  and  sends  its  vapour  into  the 
air  above,  some  of  this  vapour  bedews  the  interior  surface  of  the 
glass  above  the  water-level^  until  this  portion  of  the  glass  has 
'quired  by  conduction  the  temperature  of  that  below  it.  Now  cur 
present  business  is  not  with  the  reasoning  by  which  Wells  showed 
the  deposition  of  dew  to  depend  upon  a  relation  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  body  on  which  the  dew  fellj 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  time.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  could  never  have  done 
this,  if  he  had  not  taken  note  of  all  the  above  points,  the  material 
and  teiture  of  bodies,  as  affecting  their  surface-temperature, 
the  clearness  or  cloudiness  of  the  nights  on  which  he  looked,  for 
dew,  the  conditions  of  air  and  wall  when  the  latter  drips  with 
moisture,  and  so  forth.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  observe 
that  one  body  collected  more  dew  and  another  less,  unless  their 
roughness  and  smoothness  were  noted,  as  well  as  their  substance  : 
or  that  on  some  nights  there  was  heavy  dew  and  none  on 
others,  unless  the  saturation  of  the  atmosphere  were  ascertained  as 
well  as  its  temperature.  And  similarly,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  get  a  right  conception  of  the  thing  called  dew  that  he 
proposed  investigating.  There  are  clammy  days  when  everything 
grows  damp  from  a  moist  fag  hanging  in  the  air.  It  would  not 
have  been  unnatural  to  look  in  tliis  for  a  phenomenon  of  the  same 
nature  as  dew,  and  to  overlook  such  things  as  dripping  walls  and 
moisture-frosted  tumblers.  Yet  the  mistake  would  have  put  the 
enquirer  altogether  ofF  the  scent. 

Curative  efFects  of  different  kinds  are  exhibited  by  certain 
waters.  To  the  eye  many  of  the  waters  are  indistinguishable; 
and  if  the  palate  detects  a  difference,  yet  it  would  not  be  found 
]K)6sible  to  connect  efficacy  in  particular  complaiut^s  with  particular 
flavours  according  to  any  explicit  and  invariable  rule.  It  is  plain 
that  no  progress  can  be  made  unless  the  various  diseases  are  described 
nut  merely  by  their  more  obvious  symptoms  but  by  reference  to  the 
physiological eharaeter  involved  :  and  the  water  chemically  analysed, 
sti  that  one  may  know  each  separate  ingredient,  and  the  different 
proportions  in  which  they  are  present  in  different  cases.  Again,  the 
bacteriological  theory  of  disease  would  never  have  been  formulated, 
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until  the.bactoria  themselves  were  found — bodies  so  small  that  before 
the  construction  of  powerful  microscopes  their  presence  was  of  neoes- 
sity  overlooked ;  and  when  one  hears  of  pathologists  endeavouring 
to  isolate  the  microbe  of  some  particular  disease,  one  realizes  bow 
impossible  it  is,  ^inthout  the  preliminary  work  of  disting-uishing  the 
circumstances^  to  apply  the  '  canons  of  induction '  to  any  effect. 
Or  suppose  that  an  enquiry  is  undertaken  not  into  the  physiological 

tse  of  a  diseasej  but  into  the  causes  of  its  dissemination,  cither 
generally  or  on  some  particular  occasion :  let  the  disease^  for 
example^  be  malaria.  Malaria  was  long  supposed  to  be  contracted 
from  the  exhalations  of  the  ground ;  and  it  was  true  that  many 
malarious  districts  were  marshy,  and  that  persons  who  avoided  the 
swamps  at  dusk  and  dawn  seemed  less  liable  to  be  infected ;  but  it 
was  not  until  it  was  noticed  that  such  districts  were  infested  with 
mosquitoes  of  a  particular  species,  and  it  occurred  to  some  one  to 
connect  this  circumstance  with  the  communication  of  the  diseaae, 
that  false  ideas  were  exposed  and  the  true  law  of  the  matter 
established. 

The  last  remark  suggests  a  transition  to  the  next  preliminary 
operation  that  we  may  notice — the  formation  of  hypotheses. 
Much  has  been  written  upon  the  question  whether  Logic  can  lay 
down  any  rules  by  which  the  formation  of  hypotheses  should  be 
controlled ;  but  beyond  the  somewhat  obvious  and  quite  general 
consideration  that  an  hypothesis  must  contain  nothing  inconsistent 
with  principles  which  thought  finds  net-essary,  it  does  not  (?eem  t-hat 
Logic  can  be  of  any  more  service  here  than  in  the  performance  of 
the  work  of  analysis.  It  would  be  an  illegitimate  hypothesis  on  the 
part  of  a  bank  clerk  confronted  with  a  small  discrepancy  in  his  books, 
to  suppose  that  on  this  occasion  two  and  two  made  tliree ;  but  a  petty 
theft  on  the  part  of  the  Principal  Manager,  though  very  likely  a 
foolish  hypothesis,  would  not  be  logically  illegitimate.  It  might 
indeed  be  urged,  that  the  hypothesis  of  angelic  intervention,  though 
there  is  nothing  inconceivable  in  the  existence  of  angels,  would  not 
be  a  legitimate  way  of  proposing  to  account  for  an  event;  and 
this  may  be  admitted  ;  for  there  is  no  use  in  attributing  phenomena 
to  causes  whose  presence  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  since 
snch  hypotheses  can  never  be  brought  to  the  test  of  facts.  It  is 
obviously  more  reasonable  to  go  on  trying  to  account  for  them  by 
ascertainable  natural  causes  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  connect 
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them  by  general  principles  with  other  observable  phenomena,  than 
to  abandon  that  hope  at  the  out8et  and  invoke  the  agency  of 
beings  whose  existence  cannot  be  empirically  verified. ;  so  that 
although  we  can  hardly  pronounce  it  logically  inconceivable  (how- 
ever it  may  be  scientifically  inadmissible)  for  the  physical  order  so 
to  depend  on  something  beyond  itself  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
account  for  a  particular  natural  event  by  reference  solely  to  other 
natural  events  preceding  it,  yet  we  may  on  logical  grounds  pronounce 
it  unscientific :  i.  e.  it  is  seen  to  be  unscientific  not  in  virtue  of  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  particular  science  to  which  such  hypothesis 
belongs^  but  in  virtue  of  our  general  appreciation  of  the  aim  of 
science  as  sTich,  and  of  the  logical  conditions  under  which  that  aim 
can  be  realized.  Au'l  this  is  perhaps  what  Mill  really  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  said  *  that  '  It  appears,  then,  to  be  a  condition  of  the 
most  gcnninely  scientific  hypothesis,  that  it  be  not  destined  always 
to  remain  an  liypothesis,  but  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  either 
proved  or  disproved  by  comparison  with  observed  facts  ^  It  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  observable  facts,  if  we  covltl  find  ikem, 
might  prove  or  disprove  it  ^  :  i.  e.  it  should  not  appeal  to  the  agency 
of  causes  (like  the  intervention  of  an  angel'*,  or  the  influence  of  the 
organic  type  as  a  whole  upon  the  growth  of  the  individual  organ- 
ism) of  whose  presence  we  can  have  no  independent  evidence, 
and  whose  nature  we  are  not  able  so  to  ascertain  as  to  determine 
deductively  how  they  must  act  if  they  are  present ;  for  with  the 

Bagency  of  such  causes  as  these  any  facts  are  equally  compatible ; 

"  and  thus  they  furnish  no  explanation  why  the  facta  are  so  and  not 
otherwise.  For  this  reason,  as  Bacon  said,  in  looking  for  the 
causes  of  things  in  nature  Beam  semper  excipimua  * :  and  Laplace, 
when  Napoleon  observed  to  hira  that  there  was  no  mention  of  God 
in  his  Mecanique  Cef-esfe^  replied  that  he  had  no  need  of  that  hypo- 
thesis. But  that  an  hypothesis  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
observetl  facts  wiH  ultimately  either  prove  or  disprove  it,  and  not 
merely  mit^ht  ultimately  do  90,  seems  a  condition  quite  impossible  to 

I*  T^gir^  III.  xiv.  4. 
*  Facta,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  prove  an  hypotheeis  by  their  agreement 
with  it.  except  bo  far  as  at  the  Hame  time  thej  disprove  ita  rivaU  bj  their 
diBa#rreemenE. 
'  Cf.  Newman's  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  Sermon  xiix,  oa  Th§ 
Feast  of  S.  Michafi  and  all  Anijtts. 

'  Dt  Principiis  atqut  Originibus,  Ellis  and  Spedding,  III.  p.  80. 
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lay  down.  We  cannot  tell  the  future  in  these  matters ;  how  long 
may  an  Bypotbefiis  be  destined  to  remain  an  hypothesis  without 
prejudice  to  its  g;enmne1y  scientific  character  ?  The  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  life  on  the  earth  is  assumed  by  science  ;  for  human  minds^ 
an  h^^thcsis  which  is  not  proved  or  disproved  before  that  date 
will  always  remain  an  hypothesis.  We  cannot  suppose  that  its 
scientific  character,  when  it  is  made,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  pro- 
spect of  its  truth  being  definitely  ascertained  a  few  years,  or  even 
a  few  myriads  of  years,  earlier  or  later.  Darwin,  in  the  OriptH  of 
Species  ^t  writes  as  follows  :  '  As  the  embryo  often  shows  more  or 
less  plainly  the  structure  of  the  less  modified  and  ancient  progenitor 
of  the  fjroup,  we  can  see  why  ancient  and  extinct  forms  so  often 
jsemble  in  their  adult  state  the  embryos  of  existing*  species  of  the 
le  class,  Agassiz  believes  this  to  be  a  universal  law  of  nature; 
and  we  may  hope  hereafter  to  see  the  law  proved  true.  It  can, 
however,  be  proved  true  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ancient 
state  of  the  progenitor  of  the  group  has  not  been  wholly  ohliterated, 
either  by  successive  variations  having  supervened  at  a  very  early 
period  of  growth,  or  by  such  variations  having  been  inherited  at 
an  earlier  stage  than  that  at  which  they  first  appeared.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  law  may  be  true^  but  yet,  owing 
to  the  geological  record  not  extending  far  enough  back  in  time, 
may  remain  for  a  long  time,  or  for  ever,  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion/ But  that  the  rule  in  question  is  an  universal  law  is  a  scientific 
hypothesis. 

An  hypothesis  then  must  be  thinkable  *,  consistently  with  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  the  science  which  makes  it :  bat  we 
cannot  restrict,  within  these  limits,  the  freedom  of  scientific  hypo» 
thesis.     What  is  important  is  that  men  should  be  cautious  not  in 


*  Origin  of  Spfcien,  c.  liv,  6th  ed.  p.  390. 
'  Lotze  would  exi 


The  italics  are  mine, 
[plain  this  by  sayine  that  our  hypotheses  mast  conform 
to  our  pofltulutcB.  He  draws  a  distinction  (Logic,  §  273)  bctwoen  a  pottultttt 
as  *an  aliBolut'Cly  neceasaiy  assumption,  without  which  the  content  of  the 
obfterration  with  which  we  are  dealing  would  contradict  the  lawa  of  our 
thought 't  and  na  hypolhettia  as  *  a  conjecture,  which  sccka  to  fill  up  iho 
postulate  IhuB  abstractly  stated  by  apeciiVin^  the  concrete  cauaet,  forces, 
or  {)roces8e8,  out  of  which  the  given  phenomenon  really  arose  in  this 
particular  case,  while  in  other  cases  maybe  the  same  j.>08tulate  is  to  be 
satisfied  by  utterly  difTerent  though  equivalent  combinations  of  forces 
active  elements '.  It  should  be  added,  that  in  saying  that  hypotheses 
be  thinkable  eonsisUnily  with  the  fundamentai  asuumptiom  of  the  acitnct 
makes  it  we  are  enlaiging  as  well  as  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  mind 
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framiDg  bat  m  testing  hypotheses.  The  publication  of  every  wild 
conjecture  is  undesirable  ;  but  it  would  be  equally  undesirable 
that  a  man  Bhould  never  entertain  an  hypothesis  which  contem- 
porary opinion  could  pronounce  wild.  Darwin  said  that  he  had 
framed  and  abandoned  many  an  hypothesis  which  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  avow  :  he  does  not  imply  that  he  was  ashamed  to  have 
framed  them.  The  best  control  over  the  licence  of  the  imagination 
is  exercised  by  special  knowledge.  The  man  who  knows  most 
about  any  dei)artment  of  nature  will  sec  most  readily  what  hypo- 
theses are  foolish  in  that  department^  just  as  in  such  practical ;/ 
matters  as  legislation  the  best  critics  of  a  bill  are  those  who  have 
experience  of  the  affairs  with  which  it  deals. 

It  is  clear  that  every  causal  connexion  presents  itself  at  the  out- 
sot  in  the  light  of  an  hypothesis^  to  the  mind  to  which  it  first  occurs. 
The  framing  of  the  hypothesis  may  sometimes  be  very  simple* 
though  the  proof  of  it  may  be  very  difficult.  If  we  know  exactly 
what  persons  were  cognizant  of  a  secret  which  has  been  betrayed, 
it  is  easy  to  say  that  one  of  them  must  have  betrayed  it; 
and  so  far  there  is  no  hypothesis ;  hypothesis  begins  so  soon 
as  we  ascribe  the  offence  tentatively  to  any  one  of  them^  and 
in  this  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty ;  but  a  proper  test  of  it 
may  be  impossible.  Whereas  here,  however,  all  the  alternatives 
are  before  us^  and  in  the  abstract  any  one  of  them  would 
equally  fit  the  facts,  because  it  is  simply  a  question  of  connecting 
an  event  x  with  one  of  a  number  of  conditions  a  d  e,  about 
which  we  do  not  know  enough  to  say  that  it  might  not  be  con- 
nected with  any  one  of  them :  yet  commonly  it  happens  that  the 
facts  which  an  hypothesis  haa  to  fit  are  more  or  less  elaborate ; 
and  then  the  framing  of  it  is  not  such  a  simple  matter  as  the 
pairing  off  of  two  terms  a  and  ir.  Take  for  example  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  if  that  book  must 
have  been  written  as  it  stands  by  one  of  the  recorded  eomj)anion8 
of  St.  Paul's  journeys,  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  say  that  the  author 
may  be  Liike,  or  may  be  Silas :  although  it  need  be  by  no  means 
a  simple  thing  to  decide  between  them.    But  if  that  is  not  necessary, 

fnimin(3:  them.  We  restrict  it  to  something  which  thp  facts  of  experience 
mi^ht  test :  but  the  ftindamcntal  assumptionB  of  a  science  mar  be  meta- 
physically untenable,  and  we  enlarp;  it  to  extend  to  all  which  these 
assumptions  cover,  however  it  may  be  ultimately  iuipOBsible  to  think  the 
facts  in  tenns  of  them. 
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if  the  book  xn&y  be  of  late  date,  and  contain  the  work  of  aeverul 
hands,  it  becomes  very  diffiealt  to  frame  an  h\'pothesis  which  shall  do 
juatice  to  all  the  features  of  it.  We  have  a  large  number  of  facts 
to  co-ordinate;  and  the  assumptions  by  which  we  connect  them 
must  all  be  mutually  coherent.  Historical  criticism  presents  many 
problemSi  where  no  hypothesis  is  free  from  difficulty  ;  and  though 
doubtless  a  problem  must  have  a  solution,  yet  an  ignorance  of  some 
details,  and  very  likely  the  erroneous  accounts  that  we  have  received 
o£  others,  may  leave  us  permanently  unable  to  find  it.  And  the 
penetration  and  ingenuity  of  the  historian  are  shown  in  such  cases 
in  devising  as  well  as  in  testing  hypotheses;  indeed  the  two  opera- 
tions cannot  be  kept  altogether  distinct :  for  when  our  knowledge 
of  the  concrete  detail  of  events  is  considerable,  the  process  of 
framing  an  hypothesis  to  fit  them  all  is  itself  a  process  of  testing. 
Now  what  is  true  in  history,  where  upon  the  whole  ^  our  businesB 
is  rather  to  determine  events  in  conformity  with  acknowledged 
principles  than  to  determine  principles  in  accordance  with  empiri- 
cally ascertained  events,  is  true  also  in  science,  of  whose  busineas 
the  latter  would  be  the  more  accurate  description.  Scientific 
hypotheses  consist  for  the  most  part  not  in  the  mere  coupling  in 
the  mind,  as  cause  and  effect,  of  two  insulated  phenomena  (if  ths 
epithet  may  be  allowed) :  but  in  the  weaving  of  a  large  number  of 
phenomena  into  a  coherent  system  by  means  of  principles  that  fit 
the  facts.  In  the  framing  of  hypotheses  therefore  wc  are  called 
upon  to  conceive  facts  in  new  ways :  and  to  conceive  not  simply 
that  certain  facts  are  connected,  but  how,  or  in  accordance  with 
what  principle,  they  are  eonne<)ted.  And  this  often  involves 
a  radical  transformation  in  our  way  of  looking  at  the  facts  them- 
f^elves ;  for  a  fact  is  not  such  an  easily  ascertainable  thing  as  the 
language  we  sometimes  use  might  seem  to  imply.  In  a  sense  facts 
are  stubborn  ;  in  another  sense  they  are  pliant  to  our  thought  They 
are  stubborn  so  far  as  we  have  rightly  apprehended  them  ;  but 
what  we  call  fact  is  largely  matter  of  inference  and  interpretation, 
performed  often  unconsciously,  and  often  erroneously ;  there  is  room 

'  Upon  the  whole,  because  ihehiitorian  hasoft^n  to  rediscover  principles- 
con  at  itut  ion  al,  legal,  social,  or  economic  ;  and  history  advances  by  change* 
in  men's  way  of  conceivinfjf  the  relations  of  past  facts  to  one  another  as  -well 
as  by  chanfyea  in  their  view  of  what  the  facts  were.  We  no  longer  believe 
in  William  Tell ;  but  the  Patriarchal  Theory  has  also  changed  our  views  as 
to  the  relations  between  the  individual  and  the  State  in  ancient  society. 
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here  for  re-interpretation,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
rest  of  our  knowledge^  and  6o  far  as  facts  lend  themselves  to  this  thej 
may  fairly  be  called  pliant.  It  would  have  been  called  a  fact,  for 
example,  in  the  days  l>efore  Copernicus  (though  some  of  the  Greeks 
had  questioned  it)  that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth  ;  but  this  was 
only  an  interpretation  of  appearances  which  we  have  now  been 
taught  to  see  to  be  equally  compatible  with  the  fact  that  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun.  It  would  have  been  called  &  fact  that  species  are 
Hied  and  immutable ;  and  it  is  the  case  that  they  breed  so  true  upon 
the  whole  In  any  one  generation  as  to  make  that  a  fairly  accurate 
statement  for  practical  purposes.  Yet  we  have  Jearnt  to  see  that 
this  comparative  stability  is  consistent  with  any  degree  of  modifi- 
cation over  long  enough  periods  of  time.  These  instances  will  be 
enough  to  show  how  the  familiar  facts  take  on  a  new  appearance 
in  the  light  of  new  theories. 

Now  some  new  theories  or  hypotheses  are,  as  we  all  know, 
more  far-reaching  in  their  effects  than  others ;  for  some  are  much 
more  general,  and  apply  to  a  much  larger  number  and  variety  of 
facts.  Their  introduction  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  science ; 
and  Whewell  attached  more  importance  to  the  framing  of  such 
hypotheses  than  to  any  other  of  the  operations  connected  with 
inductive  reasoning.  Indeed  he  held  that  this  step  nai  the  induc- 
tion ;  and  that  the  history  of  the  inductive  sciences  could  be  re- 
presented as  the  preparation,  elaboration,  and  diffusion  of  successive 
hypotheses  each  more  adequate  to  all  the  facte  of  a  science  than ' 
its  predecessors.  He  did  not  use  the  word  hypothesis  very  promi- 
nently in  this  connexion ;  he  preferred  to  speak  of  conceptiont :  and 
what  he  called  the  co/lt^alion  offacU  by  meuM  of  appropriate  concep- 
fiong  *  was  in  his  view  the  essence  of  induction.  The  new  conception, 
however,  is  always  an  hypothesis  as  first  entertained,  and  only  con- 
verted into  a  part  of  the  accepted  body  of  knowledge  by  its  superior 
success  in  co-ordinating  facts.  This  work  of  *  colligation'  therefore 
must  not  be  regarded  as  something  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the 
framing  of  hypotheses :  it  is  rather  a  special  and  important  case  of 
it,  where  the  hypothesis,  instead  of  merely  connecting  facts  in 
a  more  or  less  familiar  way  that  leaves  our  view  of  them  very 
much  what  it  was  before,  involves  a  profound  and   far-reaching 

*  r.  Novum  Organum  SenovQium^  Bk.  IL  C  iv:   Fhiloaophy  of  Diacovety, 
c.  xxii.  $§  1-37. 
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change  in  our  view  of  the  facts  themselves.  Thus  the  snggeetion 
that  malaria  is  communicated  hy  the  bite  of  the  Anopheles  mos- 
quito neither  altered  seriously  our  notion  of  the  nature  of  that 
insect  (though  it  altered  our  practical  attitude  towards  it  in  a  way 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  numbers  of  Anopheles)  nor  intio* 
duced  any  new  way  of  conceiving  disease ;  for  the  bacteriological 
conception  of  disease  had  already  been  applied  to  many  other  fevers. 
But  the  first  suggestion  that  a  disease  depended  on  or  consisted  in 
the  presence  and  multiplication  of  some  spccifio  noxious  bacillafi 
in  the  blood  altered  profoundly  men's  view  both  of  what  it  was, 
and  of  how  it  was  communicable^  and  of  how  it  might  be  cored. 
In  the  relation  of  this  'colligation'  to  the  more  general  notion  of 
framing  hypotheses  we  have  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing sharply  the  different  operations  of  thought  which  logicians 
have  enumerated  as  preliminary  (though  by  no  means  subordinate) 
to  such  application  of  the  rules  on  which  inductive  reasoning  rests 
as  we  examined  in  the  last  chapter. 

A  somewhat  unprofitable  controversy  arose  between  Whewell 
and  Mill  as  to  the  part  which  the  'colligation  of  facts  *  should  be 
regarded  as  playing  in  induction.     While  Whewell  said  it  waa  the 
induction,  Mill  said  that  it  was  improperly  so  called.    Mill  seemB  to 
have  been  influenced  in  part  by  the  idea  that  an  induction  must  end 
in  establishing  a  general  proposition,  whereas  it  is  possible  to  bind 
facte  together  by  a  new  conception  and  so  place  them  in  a  different 
light  and  reinterpret  them,  without  apparently  generalizing ;  he 
seems  too  to  have  considered  that  nothing  in  the  whole  process  of 
thought,  by  which   general    conclusions   were   reached   from    the 
examination  of  particular  facts,  ought  to  l»e  called  induction,  except 
what  could  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  inference  or  reasoning :  the 
rest  was  alt  subsidiary  to  induction.    But  the  operations  of  thought 
preliminary  to  the  application  of  such  rules  as  inductive  reason- 
ing rests  on  are  not  subsidiary  in  the  sense  of  being  of  secondary 
importance;  and  it  would  perhaps  also  be  better  to  distinguish  in-  j 
duction  as  the  whole  process  from  the  reasoning  employed  in  it.  fl 
We  might  then  agree  with  Whewell  that  in  induction,  i.e.  the  " 
whole  process  of  the  *  interpretation  of  nature',  wliat  he  called  the  j 
'colligation  of  facts'  is  an  operation  of  the  very  first  importance,  fl 
demanding  higher  and   more  uncommon   powers    of   mind    than 
inductive  reasoning;    while  we  agree  with  Mill  that  it  is  not  fcht 
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iferential  operation.  But  if  by  induction  we  mean  the  inferential 
operation,  then  we  shall  have  to  say  that  this  '  colligation  of  facts ' 
is  more  momentous  in  the  history  of  science  than  induction  ;  for 
most  of  us,  as  Bacon  rightly  said  ^  would  light  upon  the  use  of 
the  methods  of  inference  to  which  Mill  would  restrict  the  name 
of  induction,  by  our  ordinary  intelligence,  without  their  being 
formulated  for  us;  but  few  can  originate  the  new  conceptionB 
that  bring  order  and  intelligibility  into  a  mass  of  facts. 

The  instance  which  served  to  illustrate  the  dispute  will  help  to 
show  what  this  'colligation'  is.  The  ancients  at  first  supposed 
the  planets  to  move  in  circles  round  the  earth.  When  further  obser- 
vation showed  that  this  was  not  so,  they  conceived  the  centre  of 
the  circle  in  which  a  phknet  moved  to  travel  on  the  circumference 
of  another  circle;  these  circles  were  conceived  not  as  mere  imagi- 
nary paths,  but  as  physical  entities  actually  revolving ;  and  it  was 
possible  to  assign  such  a  radius  and  rate  of  revolution  to  them  as 
would  account  for  the  planet  fixed  upon  the  outer  circle  describing 
the  path  it  does.  This  hypothesis  had  grown  more  and  more  com- 
plicated, as  the  mass  of  observations  upon  the  movements  of  the 
planets  had  increased  ;  and  though  it  was  capable  of  application  to 
the  heliocentric  no  less  than  the  geocentric  theory,  Kepler  sought 
for  one  more  satisfactory.  After  trying  a  large  number  of  other 
curves,  and  rejecting  them  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  observations,  he  at  last  discovered  that  the  planet  Mars — 
the  primary  subject  of  his  investigations — moved  in  an  elliptical 
orbit  round  the  sun,  which  stood  in  one  of  the  foci.  Now  the 
ellipse  is  here  the  appropriate  conception  which  binds  together  into 
an  unity  the  successive  observed  positions  of  the  planet  Mars.  Each 
position  taken  singly  must  of  course  necessarily  be  on  the  circum- 
ference of  that  or  any  other  cur\'e  ;  for  any  curve  can  pass  through 
any  point.  But  he  sought  for  a  curve  wliich  would  pass  through 
all  the  positions ;  and  he  found  that  in  an  ellipse.  There  was 
indeed  nothing  disjunctive  in  his  argument.  Other  curves  were 
rejected  because  disproved  by  the  observations ;  but  the  ellipse  was 
accepted  because  the  obser\'ations  agreed  with  it,  and  not  because 
no  other  curve  would  satisfy  them.  If  it  had  suggested  itself 
sooner,  the  others  would  not  all  have  been  tried.  There  are  curves, 
of  higher  degree,  that  will  equally  satisfy  the  observations,  and  had 

>  iVor.  Org.  I.  130. 
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they  occurred  to  Kepler,  he  could  perhaps  have  given  no  other  reason 
for  preferring'  to  accept  the  ellipse  than  an  a  priori  preference  for 
the  simplest  curve  that  would  do  bo.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  even  here  the  critical  matter  was  the  thinking  of  an  ellipse,  and 
not  the  testing  its  agi-eement  with  the  facts :  any  one  with  the 
necessary  mathematical  training  could  have  done  that,  whenever  the 
ellipse  had  been  thought  of.  And  so  it  often  is,  though  not  always, 
when  the  appropriate  conception  is  a  conception  of  causal  relation :  not 
always,  because  sometimes  there  may  be  as  much  difficulty  or  more 
in  testing  the  conception  than  in  thinking  of  it.  To  test  it,  we 
may  have  to  deduce  its  consequences  by  some  intricate  mathema- 
tical calculus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravita* 
tion ;  or  to  devise  an  experiment  in  which  we  may  see  whether 
the  theoretical  consequences  of  our  conception  occur.  Great 
mathematical  power  or  great  ingenuity  may  be  wanted  here;  but 
the  reasoning  will  be  deductive.  Yet  even  sOj  to  introduce  the 
appropriate  coneeption  is  much  ;  new  ideas  are  scarce  ;  inductive 
reasoning,  if  the  material  were  given  all  ready  prepared,  is  easy. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  part  which  a  new  hypothesis  may 
play  in  inductive  enquiry  is  furnished  by  the  Oxygen  theory.  It  is 
borrowed  from  Whewell  *,  whose  works  afford  many  more.  It 
was  for  a  time  supposed  that  combustible  bodies  were  combus- 
tible because  of  the  presence  in  them  of  a  peculiar  substance, 
that  escaped  in  the  process  of  burning.  This  hypothetical  sub- 
stance was  called  phlogiston ;  and  it  was  very  natural  to  think 
that  one  could  see  it  escaping  info  the  air  wherever  a  fire  was 
burning.  When  it  was  found  that  there  was  one  air  (or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  gas)  in  which  bodies  burnt  readily^  and  another  in 
which  they  would  not  bum  at  all,  it  was  conceived  that  air  could 
ftnly  absorb  a  limited  quantity  of  phlogpiston  in  proportion  to  its 
volume;  in  the  former  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  no  phlo- 
giston, and  it  was  called  dephlogisticated  air;  the  latter  was  sup- 
posed to  be  already  saturated  with  all  that  it  could  hold,  and  was 
called  phlogisticated  air  accordingly.  The  phlogiston  theory  re- 
ceived a  shock  when  it  was  discovered  that  if  a  borly  were  calcined, 
or  reduced  to  ashes,  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  weight  of  the  ashes  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  body  before  it  was  burnt.  This,  however, 
was  explained  by  supposing  phlogiston  to  he  a  substance  naturally 
'  WheweU.  HiH.  Ind,  Set.,  toI.  iii.  Bk.  XIV.  U.  4-7. 
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fht,  whose  escape  therefore  left  a  body  heavier — a  view  plausi- 
blCj  perhaps,  when  we  remember  how  the  sparks  fly  upward,  yet 
really  presenting  great  difl&culties  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation. The  great  French  chemist  Lavoisier,  however,  applied  a  new 
conception  to  the  facte  :  he  conceived  that,  when  a  body  burned, 
what  happened  was  not  that  a  substance  naturally  light  escaped 
from  it  into  the  air,  and  so  left  it  heavier ;  but  a  substance 
naturally  heavy  was  withdrawn  from  the  air  and  combined  with 
the  burning  body ;  burning  in  fact  was  a  process  of  wliat  we  should 
call  chemical  combination  ;  and  Lavoisier  supported  his  theory  by 
showing  that  after  the  calcination  of  a  body  in  a  close  vessel  the 
air  in  the  vessel  was  lighter  by  the  same  amount  by  which  the  ashes 
were  heavier;  this  observation  perhaps  was  not  conclusive,  if  the 
phlogiston  had  carried  its  natural  levity  into  the  air;  but  the  new 
way  of  conceiving  the  facts  accorded  far  better  with  the  general 
theory  of  gravitation.  The  substance  thus  withdra^^'n  from  the 
air  in  burning  he  called  oxygen ;  and  oxygen  now  took  the  place 
of  dephlogisticated  air ;  while  phlogisticated  air,  instead  of  being 
conceived  as  saturated  with  phlogiston,  was  conceived  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent substance  from  oxygen,  incapable  of  entering  into  those 
chemical  combinations  which  constituted  burning.  This  substance 
was  rechristened  azote,  and  afterwards  nitrogen.  Lavoisier  further 
showed  that  oxygen  was  withdrawn  from  the  air  and  chemically 
combined  with  other  substances  not  only  in  burning  but  also  in  the 
familiar  process  of  breathing,  and  in  the  rusting  or  oxidation  of 
iron,  which  could  rust  in  water  also  because  oxygen  was  present 
there  as  well;  and  thus  his  new  conception,  that  burning  was 
really  a  process  of  chemical  combination  between  a  substance  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  he  called  oxygen,  and  the  substance  of  the  body 
burnt,  served  to  throw  light  equally  on  processes  at  first  sight  quite 
remote  from  burning.  In  this  example,  therefore,  we  have  as  it 
were  a  'colligation  *  of  two  kinds  :  primarily,  in  so  far  as  a  large 
number  of  facts  about  burning  were  all  rendered  consistent  with 
one  another  and  bound  together  by  the  help  of  this  new  conception 
of  what  goes  on  when  a  body  bums ;  secondarily,  in  so  far  as  that 
conception  was  shown  to  be  applicable  to  other  phenomena  as  well 
as  burning,  and  they  are  therefore  brought  under  the  same  explana- 
tion with  it.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  one  more  example  of 
le  transforming  and  connecting  power  exercised  by  a  new  and 
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appropriate  conception  upon  a  multitude  of  facts^  in  the  biological 
theory  of  Evolution,  or  the  modi£cattoa  of  species  through  natural 
descent.     We  are  not  for  the  moment  concerned  with  the  question 
whether  the  only  agency  in  determining  such  modification  is  Natural 
Selection.     The  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  as  a  theory  of  the  way 
in  which  modifications  havci  not  indeed  originated,  but  been  estab- 
lished when  they  had  once  ariseUj  teaches  that  in  each  generation 
individuals  vary  more  or  less  in  colour,  size,  structure,  &c.,  from  their 
parents ;  that  some  of  these  variations  are  useful  to  their  possessors 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  live ;  and  that  their  possessors  _ 
will,  in  the  constant  struggle  for  existence  going  on  in  the  world|  f 
have  an   advantage  over  their  competitors ;   so  that  those  indi- 
viduals who  happen  to  possess  *  adaptive '  variations  will  survivfl 
and  propagate,  while  their  less  fortunate  and  worse-adapted  rivals 
will  perish ;  and  thus  species  are  brought  into  and  kept  in  confor- 
mity with  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  to  live.     Now 
there  is  not  oomplete  agreement  among  biologists  either  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  peculiarities  of  different  species  of  plant  or 
animal  are  adaptive,  or  as  to  the  extent  to  which  those  that  are 
adaptive  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection 
alone  ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  won 
its  way  on  the  strength  of  the  success  of  the  principle  of  Natural 
Selection  in  accounting  for  at  any  rate  a  vast  number  of  adaptive  ^ 
structures,  instincts,  and  colourings.     But  the  doctrine  of  the  Evolu*  ■ 
tion  of  Species,  or  their  modification  by  descent,  as  opposed  to  their 
special  creation  in  immutable  form,  does  not  st^nd  or  fall  with  the 
view  that  Natural  Selection  is  its  exclusive  modus  operandL    This 
doctrine  has  brought  into  intelligible  connexion  with  one  another 
whole  departments  of  fact.     It  explains  the  various  and  intiicate 
relations  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  between  different  species  of  the 
same  genus,  different  genera  of  the  same  family,  different  families 
of  the  same  order,  &c. ;  it  explains  why  the  same  structural  plan  is. 
observed  in  many  cases  where  the  function  of  some  part  of  the 
structure  has  been  lost  or  altogether  altered  :  and  why  it  is  that  where 
their  life  requires  the  performance  of  the  same  function  in  groups 
otherwise  very  remote  morphologically  from  one  another,  we  find 
the  function  fulfilled  by  such  very  different  means  as  are,  for 
example,  the  wing  of  an  insect,  of  a  bird,  of  a  bat,  and  of  a  flying- 
fish.    Again,  it  explains  the  divers  series  of  fossil  forms :   azui, 
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accords  with  the  facts  of  embryology,  Buch  as  that  the  embryo  of 
a  given  vertebrate  only  gradaally  develops  the  more  distinctive 
specific  features,  and  at  an  earlier  stage  is  very  little  distioguishable 
from  the  embryo  belonging*  to  a  different  genus  or  family  ;  for  the 
characters  which  appeared  later  in  the  course  of  evolution  and 
supervened  as  it  were  upon  a  simpler  structure  appear  later  in  the 
growth  of  each  subsequent  individual  of  the  same  more  complex  tj-pe, 
and  supervene  upon  the  simpler  structure  there.  Again,  it  explains 
the  facts  of  geographical  distribution,  such  as  that  the  degree  of 
affinity  between  species  is  much  greater  when  they  inhabit  a  con- 
tinuous area,  than  on  either  side  of  a  geographical  barrier ;  and 
that  the  barriers  on  either  side  of  which  the  difference  is  most 
marked  are  not  the  same  for  every  kind  of  organism,  but  are  for 
each  kind  those  which  would  offer  the  most  effective  obstacle  to  the 
migration  of  that  kind — high  mountain  ranges  in  the  case  of  land 
animals  or  fresh-water  fish,  deep  sea  in  the  case  of  salt-water  fish, 
and  so  forth :  or  such  facts  again  as  this,  that  *  wherever  tliere  is 
evidence  of  land  areas  having  been  for  a  long  time  separated  from 
other  land  areas,  there  we  meet  with  a  more  or  less  extraordinary 
profusion  of  unique  species,  often  running  up  into  imique  genera  '.^ 
All  these  facts,  and  many  others,  for  which  upon  the  old  hypothesis 
[of  the  special  creation  of  immutablo  species  it  is  impossible  to 
suggest  a  reason  or  a  motive,  fall  into  line  upon  tlie  hypothesis  of 
Modification  by  descent,  and  are  bound  together  by  that  conception 
^as  common  consequences. 

We  have  now  considered  some  of  the  most  important  operations, 
without  which  inductive  reasoning  would  be  powerless  to  advance 
inductive  science.  One  or  two  others  may  be  noticed.  It  may 
seem  unnecessary  to  mention  the  observation  and regUtration  offacU\ 
yet  that  is  no  small  part  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  performed 
before  we  are  in  a  position  to  tell  what  phenomena  may  be  supposed 
to  stand  related  to  one  another  as  cause  and  effect.  Along  with 
this  goes  often  what  was  incidentally  referred  to  on  p.  436  ^ — the 
devmng  of  cxperimenU  by  which  to  test  whether  a  phenomenon  is 


*  Romane«.  Darwin  and  o/Trr  Darwin,  i.  235  et  ai, 

^  The  other  process,  of  mathematical  calculation,  there  referred  to,  falls 
rather  to  be  considered  later :  as  belonging  to  a  stage  of  science  in  which 
deductive  reasoning  plays  a  larger  part  than  in  the  application  of  the  roles 
discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 
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present  or  absent,  varies  or  is  constant,  as  should  be  the  case  if  its 
cause  is  what  we  take  it  to  be.  If  it  be  supposed,  for  example, 
that  spirit-rapping  is  really  produced  by  *  cracking '  the  joints,  it 
will  be  necessary  not  only  to  show  that  a  man  can  produce  such 
noises  that  way,  but  to  devise  conditions  under  which  one  may  be 
certain  that  the  joints  cannot  be  *  cracked '  without  its  being 
detected,  and  sec  whether  the  '  spirita'  etill  continue  to  rap.'  The 
collecting  and  sifting  of  statistics,  and  their  reduction  to  tabular 
form  or  curves,  is  also  in  many  enquiries  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  application  of  the  rule  that  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of 
a  varying  phenomenon  which  does  not  vary  proportionately  with  it. 
This  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  upon  the  present  subject.  There 
are  other  tasks  set  to  our  thought  in  science,  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  its  development;  but  we  have  been  concerned  especially 
with  those  that  are  preaupposed  in  inductive  reasoning.  The 
help  afforded  to  the  *  interpretation  of  nature  ^  by  a  wetl-choten 
armoury  of  technical  temUy  great  as  it  is,  is  not  confined  to  the  use 
of  inductive  reasoning.  And  the  work  of  abstraction  has  had 
account  taken  of  it  in  what  was  said  uf  analysis  and  hypothesis 
and  the  formation  of  conceptions.  By  abstraction  we  mean  con- 
sidering some  special  feature  of  the  concrete  fact,  in  mental  separa- 
tion from  all  with  which  it  is  combined  in  its  existence.  It  is 
between  feature  and  feature  that  we  strive  to  trace  connexion. 
The  concrete  mass  of  events  changes  from  moment  to  moment. 
Not  until  we  pick  it  to  pieces  are  we  able  to  see  what  it  is  in  one 
state  of  the  mass  that  determines  what  in  another.  Every  common 
term  involves  some  degree  of  abstraction;  but  in  science  we  have 
to  break  up  what  in  daily  life  we  treat  as  a  single  matter,  and  to 
consider  by  itself,  or  in  abstraction,  that  which  had  hitherto  not 
been  specially  noted  and  distinguished  in  the  total  nature  of 
comparatively  concrete  notion. 


I 
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r.  Podmore'a  History  of  Modem  Spiniualism,  i.  184,  185. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


OF  NON-RECIPROCATING  CAUSAL  RELATIONS 


In  all  that  has  been  po  far  said  with  regard  to  the  process  of 
inductively  determinmg  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon^  it  has  been 
assumed  that  tlie  cause,  whatever  it  is,  reciprocates  with  the 
phenomenon :  i.  e.  that  not  only  does  the  phenomenon  occnr 
whenever  the  cause  is  present,  but  that  the  cause  must  be  present 
whenever  the  phenomenon  occurs ;  so  that  you  may  safely  argue 
from  either  to  the  other,  as  in  geometry  you  may  equally  infer  that 
a  triangle  is  equilateral  from  the  fact  that  it  is  equiangular,  and 
that  it  ia  equiangular  from  the  fact  that  it  is  equilateral. 

But  we  often  speak  of  one  thing  as  being  the  cause  of  anotheTj 
where  this  reciprocal  relation  by  no  means  obtains.  We  tsay  that 
drunkenness  causes  crime,  although  many  people  get  drunk  without 
committing  crime,  and  many  people  commit  crime  without  getting 
drunk.  And  in  some  of  the  examples  of  inductive  reasoning  given 
in  previous  chapters,  the  catise  found  was  not  a  reciprocating  cause. 
The  appearance  of  congenital  epilepsy  in  guinea-pigs  was  shown  to 
be  possibly  due  to  a  traumatic  injury  producing  epilepsy  in  the 
parent;  yet  it  was  not  alleged  that  the  production  of  epilepsy  by 
tliese  means  in  the  parent  was  always  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  epilepsy  in  the  offspring. 

It  was  said  that  the  inductive  proof  of  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon 
rested  on  the  definition  of  cause;  for  nothing  that  does  not  stand 
to  the  phenomenon  in  relations  that  satisfy  the  definition  can  be 
the  cause  of  it ;  and  it  is  by  eliminating  all  alternatives  that  its 
cause  is  inductively  established.  Our  definition  of  cause  assumed 
that  it  reciprocated  with  its  effect.  But  if  it  does  not,  we  clearly 
have  no  right  to  eliminate  whatever  fails  to  reciprocate.  The 
admission  that  there  are  non-reciprocating  causal  relations  may 
seem  therefore  to  invalidate  reasoning  that  starts  with  the  assumption 
that  cause  and  effect  reciprocate. 

This  difficulty  has  been  postponed  till  now^  partly  that  the 
exposition  of  the  subject  might  not  be  unduly  complicated  :  but 
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also,  because  the  causal  relation  is  really,  and  in  its  strict  sense^ 
reciprocal^  and  without  understanding  that  first,  we  could  never 
render  non-reciprocating;  causal  relations  intelli^ble  to  ourselves. 
Properly  speaking,  to  give  the  cause  of  anything  is  to  give  every- 
thing necessary,  and  nothing  superfluous,  to  its  existence-  Never- 
theless we  should  often  defeat  our  ends,  if  we  gave  precisely  this  j 
if  our  object  in  seeking  the  cause  of  a  thing  is  that  we  may  be 
able  to  produce  or  prevent  it,  and  if  something  is  necessary  to  its 
existence  which  is  a  property  of  an  object  otherwise  superflooos, 
it  would  be  of  no  use  specifying  the  property  necessary  uoleas  we 
also  specified  the  otherwise  superfluous  object  in  which  it  w« 
found.  ^  Even  though  we  have  no  such  practical  purpose,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  know  what  object  contributes,  in  the  property  which 
it  possesses,  the  factor  necessary  to  the  effect,  we  can  hardly  be 
said  to  understand  completely  the  production  of  the  effect.  Hearing 
at  a  distance,  for  example,  depends  on  the  transmission  of  certain 
vibrations  through  an  elastic  medium ;  the  necessary  elasticity  is 
a  property  of  the  air ;  and  therefore  we  can  hear  at  a  distance  in 
the  air,  while  if  there  is  a  vacuum  interposed  between  the  sounding 
(i.  e.  the  vibrating)  body  and  the  car,  the  transmission  of  the  sound 
is  prevented.  It  is  true  that,  except  in  respect  of  its  elasticity,  air 
is  quite  superfluous  so  far  as  hearing  at  a  distance  is  concerned; 
not  air  in  the  concrete,  but  that  property  in  abstraction,  is  one  of 
the  conditions  that  make  up  the  reciprocating  cause  of  hearing  at  a 
distance.  But  an  elastic  medium  cannot  be  just  elastic  and  nothing 
else  besides.'*  We  want  to  know  what  possessed  of  the  necessary 
elasticity  is  present  when  we  hear  at  a  distance ;  nor  could  any  one, 
without  knowing  that,  prevent  the  transmission  of  sound  by  removing 
the  elastic  medium  ;  for  he  would  not  know  what  to  remove. 

Vie  may  pursue  this  illustration  a  little  further.     It  might  be 
shown  inductively  that  the  intervening  air  was  the  cause  of  the  trans* 
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it  may  be  the  texture  of  pumice-ttone  that  fits  it  to  remove  ink* 
itains  from  the  skin ;  but  it  would  db  of  more  UBe  to  tell  a  man  with  inky 
fingers  to  get  a  piece  of  pumice-Btone,  than  to  give  him  a  description  of  the 
fineness  of  teiture  which  would  render  a  body  capable  of  making  his 
fiofifera  clean. 

'  It  is  just  the  fact  that  we  know  no  more  abont  the  etber  than  its  form 
of  elasticity  which  makei  it  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  conception  ;  and  led 
the  late  liOrd  Salisbury,  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Associatioa 
at  Oxford  in  1804,  to  say  of  it  that  it  merely  '  furnished  a  nominative  caao 
to  the  verb  to  undulate  \ 
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lission  of  sound ;  indeed  ifc  was  shown  inductively,  hy  the  help  of 
a  well-known  experiment.  And  speaking-  loosely,  it  is  true  that 
from  the  presence  of  air  it  can  be  inferred  that  sound  will  be 
transmitted,  and  reciprocally,  from  the  transmission  of  nound,  that 
air  intervenes.  Yet  neither  inference  is  quite  safe.  The  first  is 
only  true  with  qualific^ations  :  the  distance  must  not  be  too  great  in 
proportion  to  the  loudness  of  the  sound,  and  so  forth.  The  second 
may  be  altogetlier  false ;  for  sound  can  be  transmitted  through 
water,  or  (with  the  help  of  a  telephone  ^)  through  a  vacuum.  And 
in  this  case  the  reason  is  that  the  elasticity  is  provided  in  some 
other  way  than  by  means  of  a  continuum  of  ain  We  saw  that, 
except  in  respect  of  its  elasticity,  air  was  superfluous  :  but  we  could 
not  get  the  elasticity  alone.  Now  we  find  that  there  are  other 
elastic  media  which  will  serve,  and  the  elasticity  may  be  provided 
by  them.  An.  elastic  medium  is  what  is  wanted  ;  but  divers  things 
will  supply  the  want.  They  are  alternatives,  and  none  of  them 
excluidvely  reciprocates  with  the  effect;  for  the  effect  may  be 
produced  by  the  help  of  any  one  of  them,  so  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  effect  does  not  prove  that  any  one  more  than  another  is  producing 
it  But  their  common  property  of  providing  an  elastic  medium 
does  reciprocate ;  sound  cannot  be  transmitted  without  that. 

There  is,  then^  always  a  reciprocating  cause  ;  but  it  is  not  always 
most  instnictive  to  state  only  that.  And  very  often  that  is  not 
what  we  want  to  know.     There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 

In  the  first  place,  though  the  object  of  a  science  is  to  discover 
strictly  universal  propositions,  and  though  in  most  sciences '  these 
involve  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  yet  as  a  science  advances,  its 
problems  often  take  a  different  form  than  that  of  an  enquiry  after  the 
cause  of  a  given  phenomenon.  We  may  start  with  some  phenomenon 
that  seems  comjmratively  simple ;  and^  as  we  proceed,  may  find 
that  it  depends  upon  a  number  of  conditions  being  combined  together, 
each  of  which  can  be  fulfilled  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  none  of  them 
without  much  that  is  supertlu<ms  or  irrelevant  to  the  production  of 
the  phenomenon  in  question ;  each  is  an  incident  of  some  concrete 
flvent,  or  implies  the  operation  of  a  property  of  some  concrete  object, 


*  The  elasticity  of  the  air  is  employed  also  in  the  telephone :  but  not 
mtinuonsly.     It  ia  hardly  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  go  into  the 
letait  of  the  apparatus. 
'  Not  in  any  branch  of  purely  mathematical  study ;  nor  again  in  Log;io. 
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like  tiie  elaeticiiy  of  air  in  the  case  of  the  transmission  of  eound. 
To  state  in  abstract  form  the  conditions  that  must  be  satisfied, 
without  indicating  the  kind  of  object  or  event  in  which  snch 
conditions  can  be  realized,  is  uninstructive ;  for  it  fails  to  explain 
by  what  the  phenomenon  is  produced ;  yet  to  mention  every  object 
or  event  in  which  the  conditions  might  he  realized  would  be  an 
endless  and  unprofitable  task.  Hence  we  alter  the  form  of  our 
problem.  Looking  upon  the  phenomenon  as  the  complex  result 
of  many  conditionSj  we  attempt  to  determine  not  what  assemblages 
of  objects  or  events  will  produce  the  result,  nor  on  what  properties 
or  incidents  therein  it  depends  ;  but  what  is  the  principle  of  action 
in  different  objects  or  events,  in  virtue  of  which  some  one  particular 
condition  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  phenomenon  is  realized 
in  them.  For  the  reciprocating  cause  of  a  complex  phenomenon 
we  substitute  as  the  object  of  our  search  the  principle  in  accordance 
with  which  a  certain  kind  of  object  or  event  acts.  Our  problem  is 
better  expressed  as  that  of  discovering  laws  of  nature^  than  cauaea. 
For  example,  we  may  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  the  monsoons — that 
is,  of  the  regular  and  periodic  winds  that  blow  steadily  in  certain 
regions  for  one  part  of  the  year  in  one  and  for  another  in  the 
opposite  direction  ?  If  we  said  that  they  were  due  to  periodic 
alternations  in  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  it  would 
not  be  very  instructive ;  for  we  really  want  to  know  what  events, 
happening  in  those  regions,  piY>duce  these  differences.  Yet  the 
events  which  contribute  to  determine  the  deviation  and  direction  of 
the  monsoons  are  nunferous  and  variable  :  the  exact  combination  of 
them  differs  from  year  to  year  and  from  place  to  place,  and  produces 
corresponding  differences  in  the  result.  It  is  better  therefore  to 
take  these  events,  by  their  kinds,  singly  :  to  point  out  the  difference 
in  power  of  the  sun  at  any  place  produced  by  the  varying  direct- 
ness of  it£  rays ;  how  the  sea  gives  off  vapour ;  how  vapour  absorbs 
part  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  ;  how  the  heated  water  circulates 
with  the  colder  ;  how  the  earth  absorbs  and  retains  the  heat  of  the 
sun  ;  how  air  is  expanded  by  heat;  how  the  principle  of  atmospheric 
pressure  acts  under  conditions  of  different  expansion ;  and  so  forth. 
Then  we  can  see  that  if  a  certain  combination  of  events  occurs, 
a  particular  complex  result  must  arise ;  if  the  sun  travels  from  over 
the  sea  to  over  the  interior  of  a  continent^  we  shall  find  monsoons ; 
for  the  difference  between  summer  and  winter  temperature  will  in 
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the  interior  be  very  great,  but  on  the  sea,  owin^  to  the  way  in  which 
the  moisture  of  the  air  absorbs  part  of  tlie  heatj  and  the  currents 
in  the  water  carry  away  part,  it  is  not  so  great ;  hence  as  summer 
is  ending,  the  air  inland  will  be  hotter  and  have  expanded  more 
than  out  at  sea,  as  winter  is  ending  it  will  be  colder  and  have 
contracted  more ;  so  that  at  one  time  the  current  of  air  sets  inland 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  at  another 
time  it  sets  shoreward.  The  principles^  or  ways  of  acting,  on  the 
part  of  the  sun  according  to  its  altitude,  of  the  earth  and  sea 
respectively  under  the  influence  of  heat,  of  air  when  uneqnally 
expanded,  &c.,  are  not  exhibited  &(.>lely  in  the  phenomena  of  monHOons; 
while  the  details  o£  those  phenomena  display  the  influence  of  other 
principles  of  action  on  the  part  of  other  objects  (e.  g.  the  action  of 
a  mountain-wall  on  a  moisture-laden  wind).  To  give  the  cause 
of  monsoons,  without  deficiency  or  superfluity,  would  mean  that  we 
must  not  mention  the  sun  (because  only  the  heat  of  its  rays  is 
material)  nor  the  sea  (because  only  its  fluidity  and  its  power  of 
giving  off  vapour  concern  us,  and  a  lake,  if  it  was  big  enough, 
would  do  as  well)  nor  any  other  of  the  concrete  things  which  act  in 
the  way  required,  but  only  their  requisite  actions.  If  we  do  not  go 
to  this  length  of  abstraction,  we  shall  have  to  include  in  our  state- 
ment of  the  cause  elements  at  least  theoretically  superfluous  ;  and 
even  so,  we  shall  have  to  choose  f^ome  particular  monsoon,  supposing 
we  are  to  state  everything  that  goes  to  produce  it.  It  is  clearly 
simpler  to  break  up  the  problem,  and  look  for  the  principles  in 
accordance  with  which  objects  of  a  certain  kind  act  under  certain 
circumstances ;  then  we  can  show  that  the  monsoon  is  only  the 
complejt  result  of  the  action  of  a  number  of  objects  under  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  action  which  our  *  laws '  express. 

This  then  is  one  reason  why  what  we  want  to  know  is  not  by  any 
means  always  the  reciprocating  cause  of  a  determinate  phenomenon  : 
the  phenomenon  under  investigation  is  oft^n  highly  complex,  and 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  variation  on  the  different  occasions  of  its 
occurrence,  through  variation  in  the  objects  or  events  contributing 
to  its  production ;  not  the  whole  nature  of  the  objects  or  events 
under  whose  influence  it  occurs  is  relevant  to  its  occurrence,  but 
only  certain   particular  properties  or  modes  of  action  ;  and  it  is 

isible  to  formulate  severally  the  principles  of  action  involved, 
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from  which  the  joint  result  may  be  seen  to  follow,  where  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  assign  to  the  phenomenon  any  groap  of  concrete 
objects  or  events  as  cause,  about  which  we  could  say  not  only  that^ 
given  them,  the  phenomenon  must  be  given,  hut  also  that,  given 
the  phenomenon,  they  must  have  been  given  too.  These  laws  or 
principles  of  action  may  of  course  be  proved  inductively  in  just  the 
same  way  as  may  a  causal  connexion  between  two  particular 
phenomena  a  and  x,  Jnst  as  we  may  argue  that  a  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  ar,  if  it  occurs  in  the  absence  of  a?,  or  is  absent  when  x  occurs, 
so  we  may  argue  that  a  law  or  principle  of  action  cannot  b©  rightly 
stated,  if  consequences  should  follow  from  it  as  thus  stated  which 
do  not  actually  arise,  or  should  not  follow,  which  do  arise.  Here, 
as  there,  we  may  have  no  other  reason  for  accepting  a  theory  than 
that  the  faets  are  inconsistent  with  any  other  that  we  can  devise ; 
and  then  our  argument  is  inductive. 

Another  reason  for  the  same  fact  is  that  for  practical  purposes 
it  is  generally  more  important  to  know  what  means  will  produce 
a  certain  result,  than  by  what  it  has  been  produced.  We  cannot 
alter  the  past ;  we  may  control  the  future.  The  means  prescribed 
for  the  production  of  a  certain  result  may  contain  much  that  is  not 
relevant  precisely  to  the  production  of  that  result ;  and  as  this  ■ 
irrelevant  matter  may  be  different  on  different  occasions,  there  may 
be  a  choice  of  means.  To  have  a  choice  of  means  is  undoubtedly 
useful ;  but  if  any  of  these  means  is  called  the  cause  of  the  result 
in  question,  the  term  cause  is  clearly  not  used  in  the  strict  sense : 
for  we  may  be  able  to  argue  forward  from  the  means  as  cause  to 
the  result  as  effect ;  but  we  cannot  argue  backward  from  the 
result  as  effect  to  this  particular  means  as  cause.  Yet  this  may  be  of 
comparatively  little  consequence,  if  our  interest  lies  less  in  being  ^ 
able  to  determine  by  which  means  the  result  in  question  was  produced  I 
on  a  past  occasion,  than  that  it  will  be  produced  if  such  and  such 
means  are  employed.  About  a  variety  of  advertised  rat-poisons, 
all  that  we  should  care  to  know  would  be  that  they  would  rid  us 
uf  rats ;  and  we  might  endeavour  to  determine  inductively  whether  I 
a  particular  poison  was  efficacioiis.  But  we  should  be  indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  otlier  poisons  might  lie  equally  efficacious,  and  that 
rats  who  died  off  need  not  have  been  killed  by  this  particular 
poison  ;  in  other  words,  we  shall  not  want  to  learn  the  reciprocating 
cause  of  the  dying  off  of  rats.     Indeed  as  long  as  the  effect  is  _ 
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stated  in  such  a  general  way,  a  reciprocating  cause  cannot  be  given. 
There  are,  as  Mill  observed,  many  causes  of  death ;  and  though  he 
was  referring  to  men,  it  is  also  true  of  rats.  But  death  is  not 
altogether  the  same  thing  whenever  it  occurs ;  and  the  doctor  or  the 
coroner  knows  this.  The  many  different  causes  of  death  do  not 
have  flltopfether  the  same  effects  ;  if  you  shoot  a  man  and  if 
you  behead  him,  the  difference  in  the  result  is  visible  ;  if  you  pole- 
axe  an  ox  and  if  you  poison  him,  he  is  not  equally  edible.  As  soon 
as  we  begin  to  be  interested  in  the  particular  variety  of  death  pro- 
duced, we  find  the  number  of  causes  that  produce  the  result  in 
which  we  are  interested  diminish  rapidly  ;  if  we  carried  our  in- 
terest far  enough  into  detail,  we  might  say  that  for  death  of 
a  particular  kind  there  was  only  one  cause  possible.  But  since 
much  of  this  detail  is  quite  unimportant,  we  treat  as  instances  of 
the  same  event  events  which  in  some  respects  are  different,  and 
then  say  that  the  same  event  has  divers  causes  :  forgetting  that  the 
differences  between  these  several  causes  consist  partly  in  irrelevant 
circumstances,  included  in  our  statement  because  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  what  is  relevant,  but  otherwise  superfluous  to  the  production 
of  this  event :  and  partly  in  circumstances  that  are  represented  by 
differences  in  the  resulting  event,  only  by  differences  which  we 
ignore.  Here  then,  in  the  fact  that  our  search  is  often  for  means 
to  the  production  of  a  phenomenon  of  a  certain  general  character,  to 
the  precise  fonu  of  which  we  may  be  indifferent,  is  a  second  reason 
why  the  causal  relations  which  we  seek  to  establish  are  often  non- 
reciprocating. 

On  the  other  hand,  thirdly,  there  are  caaes  where  it  concerns  us 
more  to  be  able  to  argue  from  one  phenomenon  to  another  as  its 
cause,  than  from  the  latter  to  the  presence  of  the  former  as  effect. 
For  example,  there  may  be  alternative  symptoms  of  the  same 
disease :  for  the  effects  of  the  disease  may  differ  to  some  extent  in 
patients  of  different  age,  or  sex,  or  race.  Here  it  may  be  impor- 
tant to  show,  that  if  a  certain  symptom  occurs,  that  disease  must 
be  present  to  produce  it ;  while  the  fact  that  the  disease  may  exist 
without  giving  rise  to  that  symptom  is  a  minor  matter,  and  one 
which,  if  we  could  be  certain  that  some  other  equally  conspinious 
and  unambiguous  symptom  would  occur  instead,  might  be  called 
altogether  unimportant.  In  such  a  case  we  shall  be  anxious  to  show 
a  causal  connexion  between  the  disease  and  the  symptom  in  ques- 
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tion,  though  again  the  relation  will  be  non-reciprocating;  but  it 
will  fail  to  reciprocate  this  time,  because  the  so-called  cause  may 
exist  without  the  so-called  effect^  althoug-b  the  so-called  effect 
cannot  exist  without  the  eo-called  cause ;  whereas  in  such  cases  as 
were  considered  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  so-called  cause  always 
produced  the  so-called  effect,  but  the  so-called  effect  might  exist 
without  the  so-called  cause. 

Fourthly,  our  enquiries  are  often  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  or  effect  of  some  singular  event — singular,  not  in  the  sense  of 
unusual,  but  of  a  single  and  definite  instance  :  we  ask,  for  example, 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  or  what 
was  the  cause  of  a  particular  railway  accident^  or  epidemic  It  ia' 
plain  that  the  relation  we  wish  to  establish  in  such  cases  as  these 
is  a  non-reciprocating  relation.  The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  wm 
a  measure  introduced  into  a  highly  complex  social  and  economic 
state,  and  whatever  results  we  can  point  to  depend  on  much  else 
besides  that  measure ;  no  one  would  pretend  that  the  same  meaeare 
would  have  produced  the  same  results  in  other  circumstances.  It* 
might  be  possible  here  to  substitute  for  the  question,  what  effect 
repeal  has  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  more  scientific 
question,  in  what  way  corn  laws  act :  the  answer  to  the  latter 
question  might  be  given  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  universal  pro- 
positions :  but  the  answer  to  the  former  will  be  a  singfular  judge- 
ment. For  it  is  practically  impossible  to  specify  all  the  conditions 
which  have  combined  with  repeal  to  produce  the  results  in  which 
the  infl\ience  of  repeal  is  exhibited  ;  so  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
establish  an  universal  proposition  of  the  form  that  repeal  of  com  laws 
produces  always  under  such  and  such  conditions  the  result  which  we 
ascribe  to  it  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  1846.  If 
a  man  says  therefore  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  has  increased 
the  population,  or  depopulated  the  country,  or  crippled  the  ancient 
Universities,  or  made  inevitable  a  celibate  clergy,  he  is  not  to  be 
understood  to  mean  either  that  it  would  always  produce  any  one 
of  these  effects,  or  that  they  must  always  be  due  to  a  repeal  of  com 
laws:  but  only  that  in  the  history  of  the  United  Kingdom,  had 
the  corn  laws  remained  in  force,  other  things  being  equal,  these 
effects  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  same  degree.  So  also  when 
we  enquire  the  cause  of  a  singular  effect :  it  may  be  known  that 
the  reciprocating  cause  of  small-pox  is  the  presence  of  a  certain 
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microbe  in  sufficient  strength  in  the  blood;  but  it  we  ask  for  the 
cause  of  a  definite  outbreak,  something  else  than  that  is  wanted. 
We  want  to  know  what  particular  precaution  has  been  omitted,  by- 
taking  which  this  outbreak  mi^ht  have  been  prevented  ;  or  in  what 
particular  way  the  infection  was  conveyed  to  the  neighbourhood. 
Thus  we  might  say  that  the  outbreak  was  due  to  a  tramp  sleeping  in 
a  common  lodging-house,  or  to  insufficient  vaccination  ;  but  it  is  not 
imagined  that  a  tramp  suffering  from  small-]X)x  cannot  sleep  in  any 
common  lodging-house  without  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  following 
in  the  place ;  or  that  no  such  outbreak  ever  occurs  unless  from  that 
reason;  while  insufficient  vaccination,  even  if  no  serious  outbreak 
ever  occun^  where  it  could  rot  be  alleged,  may  prevail  without 
an  outbreak  following,  so  long  as  nothing  brings  the  infection. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  a  railway  accident,  tba  question  is,  what 
particular  act  or  omission  that  some  one  is  responsible  for,  or  what 
iithcr  unforeseen  event,  can  be  alleged,  without  which  on  Ihia  occasion 
there  would  have  been  no  accident :  did  a  signalman  give  the  wrong 
signal,  or  pull  the  wrong  points  ?  did  an  engine-driver  disregard 
a  signal?  had  a  flood  washed  out  the  ballast  of  the  line,  or  a  fire 
destroyed  a  wooden  bridge?  These  and  many  more  are  the  'causes' 
nf  railway  accidents,  though  railway  accidents  occur  without  them, 
and  they  may  occur  without  accidents  following. 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  represented  the  phenomena  between 
which  it  is  sought  to  establish  causal  relations  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Each  of  these  letters  is  quite  distinct  from  the  rest, 
insulated  as  it  were,  and  discontinuous  lx)th  with  those  grouped 
with  it  to  indicate  contemporaneous  phenomena,  and  with  those 
placed  apart  to  indicate  phenomena  preceding  or  succeeding  it; 
and  the  use  of  them  as  symbols  tends  to  suggest  that  the  course 
of  events  is  a  succession  of  discontinuous  phenomena,  which  pro- 
duce each  the  next  in  a  number  of  parallel  or  contcmporaneoufi 
series.  Nothing  covild  be  further  from  the  truth  :  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  matter  thus.*   We  have  already  noted  the  ambiguity 


^  Let  nobody  object  that  in  8uch  a  matter  we  must  asV  what  experience 
teaches,  and  not  what  it  is  pomble  to  conceive.  Experience  can  teach 
nothing  inconceivable.  All  thinking  is  an  attempt  to  make  experience 
more  intelligible,  and  so  Car  as  it  is  not  intelligible,  we  assume  oar  account 
of  it  to  be  untrue.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  always  recasting  in 
thonght  the  appearances  which  experience  presents.  The  very  search  for 
causal  connexions  is  an  example  of  this  operation.  It  rests  on  the  principle 
josBm  n  g 
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— the  convenient  ambiguity — of  the  term  phenomenon ;  some  *  phe- 
nomena '  which  we  isolate  and  individualize  by  a  name  do  sact^eed 
one  another ;  but  others  do  not  precede  or  succeed  at  all^  but 
endure  or  persist.  Kant  said  that  *  only  the  permanent  can  change ' : 
we  look  on  events  as  occurring  to  things  ;  permanent  things  change 
their  states;  and  the  permanent  thing  enters  into  the  earlier  and 
the  later  state  alilce,  or  persists  through  them.  What  that  is  which 
remains  unchanged,  how  we  are  to  conceive  it,  and  how  we  are  to 
conceive  the  junction  between  its  abiding  nature  and  its  changing 
states — these  are  very  difficult  questions.  And  such  deep  questions  do 
not  belong  to  the  Logic  of  Inductive  Science.  But  it  is  clear  that 
our  alphabetic  symbols  fall  in  the  Bn>t  place  to  represent  the  per- 
sistence of  anything  through  change  :  they  are  discontinuoos  in 
their  series  where  they  symbolize  a  change  which  is  continuous.  And 
secondly  they  are  discontinuous  within  the  group  that  represents 
contemporaneous  phenomena ;  whereas  the  contemporaneous  phe- 
nomena they  represent  are  not  similarly  insidated  from  one  another-  i 
What  we  commonly  speak  of  as  single  phenomena  are  bound  fl 
together  not  in  independent  series  unit  to  successive  unit^  but  by  all  ' 
sorts  of  cross  ramifications,  so  that  each  is  what  it  is  in  consequence 
of  conditions  which  are  at  the  same  time  conditioning  many  others 
in  the  most  complicated  way.  To  this  complication  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  do  no  justice.  Doubtless  if  we  carry  our  analysis  far 
enough,  we  may  find  the  a  which  is  the  reciprocating  cause  of  a: 
but  a  will  not  in  that  case  as  a  rule  be  anything  for  which  we  have 
any  single  name ;  a  long  and  carefully  guarded  statement  of  con- 
ditions will  be  what  it  must  signify. 

The  fact  is  that  in  most  cases  the  reciprocating  cause  of  any. 
thing,  if  we  push  our  enquiries  far  enough,  emerges  as  the  conditions 
that  constihite  it,  and  not  those  that  precede  it  and  bring  it  about. 
The  reciprocating  cause  of  small-pox  is  that  activity  of  a  specific 
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that  change  is  onlv  intelligible  if  it  embodies  universal  principles  of  change: 
but  these  principles  are  not  presented  to  our  observation.  Therefore  we 
believe  that  eventa  occurred,  which  have  not  fallen  within  our  experience: 
us  Robinson  Crusoe,  seeing  footprints,  concluded  that  men  must  have  been 
to  the  ishiod  whom  be  had  not  seen.  And  if  we  deny  that  the  events 
*  experienced  '  are  all  that  occur,  on  the  ground  that  their  succession  would 
then  be  without  principle  and  unintelligible,  we  may  equally  deny  that 
history  can  consist  of  streams  of  discontinuous  events,  even  though  these 
succeeded  one  another  according  to  the  must  constant  rules,  on  the  ground 
that  auch  a  succession  would  be  unintelligible. 
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bacillus  in  the  blood  in  which  smalUpox  consists:  the  reei- 
proeating"  cause  of  malarial  fever  is  the  correspondiug  activity  of 
another  bacillus.  But  in  the  procession  of  events  by  which  that 
state  is  brought  about  there  may  be  one,  which — for  one  reason  or 
another — it  concerns  us  to  single  out,  and  call  the  cause:  and  that 
will  often  be  a  non-reciprocating  cause.  It  need  not  be  so ;  it  is 
possible  to  find  an  event,  whose  happening  in  a  given  set  of 
conditions  or  to  a  given  subject  always  gives  rise  to  some  definite 
new  event  or  state  of  that  subject,  and  without  whose  happening 
such  new  event  or  state  of  that  subject  never  arises.  It  is  supposed 
for  example  that  malaria  is  always  communicated  to  man  by  the 
bite  of  the  Anopheles  mosquito ;  there  are  persons  immune  to  the 
bacillus,  and  therefore  the  bite  of  Anopheles  is  still  a  non- 
reciprocating  cause ;  but  if  we  knew  what  state  of  a  subject 
precluded  immunity,  then  we  could  say  that  the  bite  of  Anopheles 
caused  malarial  fever  in  any  man  in  that  state,  and  we  should  have 
stated  a  reciprocating  relution ;  for  no  man  in  that  state  could  be 
bitten  without  getting  malaria,  nor  get  malaria  without  being 
bitten.  If  with  Aristotle  we  call  the  conditions  which  constitute 
anything  the  Jormal  cause,  and  the  event  whose  occurrence  brings 
those  conditions  into  being  when  they  had  previously  not  all  of 
them  existed,  the  ej^cieni  cause  ^,  we  may  say  that  the  formal  cause 
reciprocates  or  is  commensurate  with  the  phenomenon  (as  indeed 
anything  must  which  can  in  any  sense  be  called  the  definition  of  it: 
and  the  conditions  into  which  it  can  be  analysed  may  be  called  its 
definition);  while  the  efficient  cause  seldom  reciprocates.  The 
event  which  provides  the  conditions,  or  part  of  the  conditions, 
constituting  the  phenomenon^  may  also  be  called,  in  a  metaphor 
of  Bacon's  using,  the  vekirlti  of  the  formal  cause;  the  bite  of  the 
Anopheles  mosquito  is  the  vehicle  of,  or  conveys,  the  bacillus  in 
whose  activity  malarial  fever  consists ;  the  headsman's  axe,  or 
the  bullets  of  the  firing  party,  convey,  or  are  the  vehicle  of,  that 
bodily  state  which  we  call  death. 

There  are  indeed  many  cases  where  our  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions constitutive  of  a  certain  phenomenon  compels  us  to  seek 


^  Besides  the  formal  and  the  ejffineHtt  Aristotle  diatingtiished  the  materia' 
cause,  or  matter  of  which  a  thing  is  made,  and  the  ^finai  cauae,  or  purpose 
of  its  being.  These  were  all  causes  in  the  aenae  of  bein^  necessary  to  the 
existeace  of  what  they  are  the  eauiie  of.    Cf.  e.g.i'Ayff.^.iii.  194*>  16-rJ5*  3. 
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instead  for  8ome  event  indispensable  to  its  occurrence,  even  though 
our  scientific  interest  would  be  better  satisfied  by  discovering  the 
constitutive  conditions.  And  there  is  one  most  extensive  and 
important  class  of  cases  where  the  reciprocating  conditions  cannot 
really  be  called  constitutive  of  the  phenomenon ;  it  is  this  class  of 
cases  which,  made  it  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  laat 
paragraph  to  write  '  most '  and  not  *  all '.  The  former  sort  may  be 
readily  exemplified  in  the  biological  sciences.  'That  form  of 
barrenness/  writes  an  authority  quoted  by  Romanes^,  'very  common 
in  some  districts,  which  makes  heifers  become  what  are  called 
"bullers" — i.e.  irregularly  in  season,  wild,  and  failing  to  conceive 
— ^is  certainly  produced  by  excess  of  iron  in  their  drinking  water, 
and  I  suspect  also  by  a  deficiency  of  potash  in  the  soil.'  Here  we 
have  one  and  perhaps  two  causes  aUeged  for  an  effect,  whose  nature 
we  do  not  understand  sufficiently  to  see  how  the  causes  bring  it 
about,  though  the  facts  may  prove  the  connexion.  Such  a  relation 
may  be  called  dij»coitfinuou9 — i.e.  we  do  not  see  how  the  alleged 
cause,  by  any  intelligible  procession  of  events,  passes  into  the  effect, 
or  helps  to  set  up  the  conditions  constitutive  of  it.  We  connect  one 
phenomenon  as  cause  with  another  as  effect,  where  from  our 
ignoratiee  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  eflect,  and  of  the  subject  in 
which  it  is  produced,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  intervening  process  of 
change  in  withdrawn  from  view,  the  two  seem  quite  heterogeneous. 
In  Chicago,  one  \b  told,  there  are  machines  into  which  you  place  a 
pig  at  one  end,  and  receive  sausages  at  the  other.  The  pig  and  the 
sausages,  to  any  one  who  has  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
machine  and  what  befalls  the  pig  in  it,  appear  in  a  relation  of 
sequence  without  continuity  :  first  the  pig  exists,  and  then  instead 
of  it,  the  sausages ;  but  we  do  not  sec  how  the  one  becomes  the 
other.  This  somewliat  mythical  machine  may  serve  to  illustrate 
how  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  process  of  change  connect- 
ing one  event  with  another  may  produce  apparently  discontinuous 
causal  relations;  and  such  relations  are  often  all  that  we  can  at 
present  hope  to  discover ;  and  they  are  generally,  as  may  easily  be 
understood,  non-reciprocating  relations.  This  case  is  different  from 
that  mentioned  previously  on  p.  446 ;  for  thei*e  it  was  our  practical 
ends  which  interested  us  in  causes  that  were  non-reciprocatinj 


*  J.  W.  Crompton :  r.  Dat-win  and  ajttr  Darwit^  iii.  170. 
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here  it  ie  due  to  the  limitation  of  oar  scientific  knowledge  that  we 
have  to  acquiesce  in  them. 

But  in  the  extensive  and  important  class  of  cases  to  which  atten- 
tion muat  he  called  next,  we  find  discontinuity  even  where  the  causal 
relation  reciprocates ;  viz.  when  the  cause  is  physical  and  the  effect 
peychical,  or  vice  versa.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  such  con- 
nexiouB  furnish  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  example  of  purely  inductive 
reasoning,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  particular 
physical  process  which  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  particular 
psychical  state  that  we  find  ourselves  led  by  the  facts  to  connect  with 
it.  What  may  be  the  trae  interpretation  of  this  apparent  dependence 
of  psychical  states  on  physical  processes^  and  physical  movements 
on  psychical  states,  is  the  hardest  question  in  metaphysics.  Mean- 
while, at  the  6tandj»oint  at  which  many  sciences  and  all  of  ns  in  our 
ordinary  thought  are  content  to  stop,  we  attribute  many  psychical 
events  to  physical  causes,  and  vice  versa.  In  science  indcesl  the 
attribution  of  physical  effects  to  psychical  causes  is  less  common 
than  that  of  psychical  effects  to  physical  causes;  just  because 
between  the  successive  events  in  the  physical  order  there  are 
prospects  of  establishing  that  continuity,  which  there  seems  less 
hope  of  establishing  in  any  completeness  in  the  psychical  series, 
and  none  of  establishing  between  members  of  one  series  and 
members  of  the  other,  Ix^tween  a  motion  of  matter  in  the  brain  and 
a  sensation  or  thought  or  feeling  or  emotion.  The  series  therefore 
whose  members  do  appear  capable  of  continuous  and  coherent 
connexion  is  often  treated  as  independent^  and  psychical  states 
regarded  as  by-products  of  particular  terms  in  the  physical  series ; 
although  further  reflection  can  easily  show  that  such  a  statement  of 
the  case,  when  thought  out  into  its  consequences,  involves  us  in  hope- 
less contradiction.  We  are  however  at  present  only  concerned  with 
the  interdependence  of  physical  and  psychical  states  as  it  appears  to 
exists  and  is  for  many  practical  purposes  rightly  treated  as  existing. 

It  is  supposed  that  to  every  distinct  state  of  consciousness  there 
corresponds  some  distinct  state  of  the  body ;  and  this  bodily  state  is 
not  separated  from  the  state  of  consciousness  by  any  intervening 
process,  the  discovery  of  which  might  help  us  to  see  how  one  gives 
rise  to  the  other  (as  drinking  water  with  an  excess  of  iron  in  it  is 
separated  from  the  supervening  barrenness  in  a  heifer).  There  is 
perhaps  no  interval  of  time  betwe*»^  but  the  completion  of 
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the  conditions  in  which  the  bodily  state  consists  is  eo  ip*o  the  pro- 
duction of  the  eorreii]>onding  state  of  consciousness ;  so  that  eoiae 
writers  have  been  led  to  speak  as  if  the  state  of  consciousness  could 
l>e  analysed  into  these  bodily  conditions,  and  they  really  constituted 
it.     That  however,  when  examined,  proves  to  be  nonsense. 

Yet  though  in  this  field  we  may  hope  to  find  rel&tions  that 
reciprocate  in  spite  of  the  discontinuity  between  the  so-called  cause 
and  its  effect^  there  are  instances  here  too  where  the  causal  relations 
are  non-ret'iprocating ;  and  of  this  perhaps  the  most  notable  instance 
is  death.  It  was  explaineil  above,  how  the  many  alternative  causes 
of  death  are  not  all  of  them  causes  of  the  mme  effect ;  because 
they  do  not  put  the  body  into  the  same  state,  although  the  differ- 
ences may  not  concern  us.  But  if  we  look  not  to  what  befalls  the 
body,  but  to  the  result  on  consciousness — whether  we  suppose  it 
to  be  that  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  or  that  it  is 
destroyed — we  can  see  no  difference  in  that  main  result  correspond- 
ing to  the  difference  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced.  If  the 
raul,  or  individual  consciousness,  be  destroyed  at  death,  there  is 
of  course  nothing  any  longer  in  which  a  corresponding  difference 
can  be  displayed ;  if  it  be  not^  we  may  conceive  that  as  the  manner 
of  a  man's  death,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  sudden^  affects  him  while  he 
yet  lives — one  death  being  more  painful,  for  example,  than  another 
— BO  the  differences  between  one  death  and  another  are  repre- 
sented by  some  difference  that  persists  in  the  experience  of  the  soul 
after  death,  and  therefore  the  effect  is  not  really  the  same  upcm  the 
soul  when  the  physicul  *  cause  '  is  different.  But  such  a  sugs^t^stion 
is  quite  unverifiable ;  and  however  that  may  be,  it  is  well  to  realize 
the  peculiarity  of  the  relations  which  we  try  to  establish  between 
physical  causes  and  psychical  effects;  owing  to  the  heterogeneity 
of  the  two  terms,  we  cannot  hope  to  find  an  intelligible  cause  of 
the  psychical  state  in  the  conditions  constitutive  of  the  physical 
state  with  which  it  is  connected  ;  at  this  point  there  is  discon- 
tinuity ;  and  so  there  may  arise  an  appearance  of  different  causes 
producing  the  same  effect  which  wo  cannot  explain  as  we  explained 
it  in  a  purely  physical  sequence.  There  wc  saw  that  different 
series  of  events  might,  in  their  course  and  as  a  part  of  their  result, 
agree  in  establishing  the  same  complex  of  conditions  constitutive  of 
some  particular  phenomenon,  although  the  difference  in  the  events 
occasioned  differences  in  the  rest  of  their  result  which  we  ignored. 
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Here^  inasmuch  as  wo  cannot  see  that  the  dilEerent  causes  establish 
conditions  that  are  constitutive  of  the  effect  at  all,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  same  effect  when  the  causes  are  different  cannot  be 
exhibited  as  a  case  where  effects  different  as  a  whole  (in  a  way 
corresponding  to  the  difference  of  the  causes)  agree  so  far  as 
concerns  the  conditions  constitutive  of  the  phenomenon  we  are 
investigating. 

The  term  Plurality  of  Catfte* '  has  been  used  to  indicate  the  fact 
that  the  same  phenomenon  may  have  different  causes  on  different 
f>ccasion8.  We  have  seen  that  the  fact  is  more  apparent  than 
real  :  that  the  alternative  'causes'  of  a  phenomenon,  which  make 
up  the  plurality,  are  none  of  them  c&uses  in  the  strictest  sense, 
but  rather  events  which  agree  so  far  as  the  production  of  the 
phenomenon  requires,  though  taken  as  a  whole  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent. It  would  perhaps  be  well  if  there  was  a  term  to  indicate 
the  corresponding  fact,  that  the  same  phenomenon  may  produce 
different  effects  ou  different  occasions  :  a  fact  also  more  apparent 
than  real,  for  such  phenomenon  cannot  be  the  cause,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  of  any  of  the  alternative  effects  which  it  produces.  We 
might  speak  in  this  sense  of  the  Diversity  of  Effects,  In  neither 
case  do  cause  and  effect  reciprocate. 

Where  the  cause  or  effect  sought  is  non-reciprocating,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rules  on  which  the  elimination  involved  in  induc- 
tive reasoning  rests  are  no  longer  to  be  safely  trusted.  If  the  same 
effect  may  have  divers  causes,  we  cannot  say  that  nothing  in  the 
absence  of  which  a  phenomenon  occurs  can  be  the  cause  of  it ;  it 
cannot  be  its  cause  in  the  particular  instance  in  which  it  is  absent; 
Imt  it  may  be  on  another  occasion.  If  a  small  group  of  plants  be 
geographically  isolated  from  the  main  stock,  it  will  diverge,  and  in 
course  of  time  probably  give  rise  to  a  new  species ;  but  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  a  particular  group  may  be  prevented  from 
interbreeding  with  the  main  stock  (c,  g.  by  iiowering  at  a  dif- 
ferent season),  so  that  new  species  may  arise  in  the  absence  of 

*  Tho  term  was  introduced  by  Mill,  who  aometimes  vpeaks  as  if  he  (hou^t 
the  Plurality  of  Causes  more  than  an  appearuoce  :  as  if  be  thought  that,  in 
the  stricteflt  sense  of  the  term  cause,  the  same  phenomenon  may  have 
diflferent  causes  on  different  occasions.  The  Plurality  of  Causes  must  be 
ilisbinguished  from  the  Composition  of  Causes:  which  means  that  a  complex 
phenomenon,  which  we  call  one.  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  causes  acting 
together  on  one  occasion.  Clearly  none  of  these  ia  the  cause  in  the  fuU 
iensB,  bat  only  part  of  the  cause. 
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geogTKphical  isolation  ;  it  wonld  clearly  be  unsafe  to  oonclnde^  from 
the  fact  that  new  species  had  arisen  without  geographical  isolation, 
that  geographical  isolation  was  not  a  cause  of  new  species  arising. 

No  doubt  such  an  argument  would  betray  insufficient  analy- 
sis: it  wonld  overlook  the  fact  that  geographical  isolation  wv 
not  a  single  factor,  but  highly  complex  ;  and  that  one  featore 
about  it — viz.  that  it  prevented  interbreeding  with  the  rest  of  the 
stock — characterized  also  such  very  different  phenomena  as  differ- 
ence of  flowering-season,  or  selective  sterility.^  However,  our 
analysis  is  very  commonly  incomplete  ;  and  then  it  is  possible,  that 
by  Applying  the  above  rule,  of  eliminating  whatever  fails  to  occu 
in  any  instance  of  the  effect,  we  have  eliminated  the  cause  alto* 
gether  :  and  that  if  some  circumstance  is  left  uneliminated,  becau» 
it  fails  to  occur  in  none  of  the  instances  of  the  phenomena,  we  takv 
it  to  be  the  cause  of  what  it  has  really  nothing  to  do  with.  If 
a  child  were  given  the  same  medicine  in  a  variety  of  jamSj  and 
always  had  a  particular  biscuit  afterwards,  it  might  very  likely 
attribute  the  effects  of  the  medicine  to  the  biscuit.  Suppose  mj 
apple-crop  fails  four  years  in  succession,  and  that  each  year  it  wv 
'  overlooked  '  by  a  woman  reputed  to  have  the  evil  eye  :  were  I  to 
argue  that  the  failure  was  not  due  to  insufficient  rain,  since  in  the 
first  year  there  was  plenty — nor  to  late  frosts,  for  in  the  last  year 
there  were  none — nor  to  blight,  which  only  occurred  once — nor  to 
high  winds,  since  the  third  year  was  singularly  quiet,  I  might 
at  last  attribute  the  failure  of  the  crop  to  the  '  witch-woman '  OYer- 
looking  it. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  well  to  test  one's  results  by  the  second 
nile,  that  nothing  is  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  phenomenon  fails  to  occur.  If  the  child  were  frequently 
given  the  same  biscuit  when  it  had  not  been  dosed,  it  would  learn 
to  disconnect  the  biscuit  from  the  effects  of  the  medicine;  and  if 
the  witch-woman  were  observed  to  overlook  my  orchard  in  several 
years  when  I  subsequently  obtained  an  excellent  crop,  I  might  be 
cured  of  my  superstition.  It  is  however  possible  that  I  might  still 
hold  her  responsible  for  the  bad  crops,  and  apply  the  doctrine  of 

'  Or  ' phyiiological  isolation* — i.e.  that  certain  iiieraberB  of  n  speciM  x 
which  happen  to  eihibit  somo  modification  m  are  more  fertile  with  one 
another  than  with  the  rest  of  the  Bpeciee  in  which  this  modification  has  not 
appeared.  This  would  prevent  swamping  hy  intercrossing,  and  so,  for 
breeding  purposes,  isolate  the  new  variety. 
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the  Diversity  of  Effects  to  explain  why  her  action  had  failed  of  its 
previous  result  on  other  occasions.  Perhaps  I  might  have  had 
the  crop  hleesed  hy  a  priest,  and  attribute  to  that  an  effect 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye  ;  or  merely  say,  that 
the  evil  eye  cannot  be  expected  always  to  produce  the  same 
results,  when  there  must  be  many  contributory  conditions  that  are 
varyin;*. 

There  is  no  remedy  against  such  errors  except  a  wider  acquaint- 
ance with  facts,  and  a  closer  analysis  of  them,  and  a  better  way  of 
conceiving  them  and  their  connexions.  To  this  end  however  very 
special  help  is  given  by  experimeHt,  The  results  of  an  experiment 
u.re  of  the  same  kind  with  the  data  of  observation — facts^  namely, 
with  which  we  have  to  make  our  theories  consistent;  and  the 
inductive  reasoning  to  which  the  facta  contribute  premisses  is  not 
altered  in  character  because  the  facts  are  obtained  experimentally. 
But  where  we  can  experiment,  we  can  commonly  discover  facte 
which  observation  would  never  reveal  to  us.  We  can  introduce 
a  factor  into  conditions  carefully  prepared,  so  that  we  know  more 
or  less  accurately  what  change  we  make,  and  in  what  we  make  it ; 
and  then,  when  we  watch  the  effect,  the  work  of  elimination  has 
more  grounds  to  proceed  on.  If  we  are  in  doubt  whether  to  refer 
some  phenomenon  to  a  plurality  of  causes,  or  to  a  single  circum- 
stance which,  as  present  in  all  our  instances,  they  have  not  so  far 
enabled  us  to  eliminate,  we  might  resolve  the  doubt  by  producing 
this  circumstance  experimentally :  should  the  phenomenon  not 
follow,  we  have  then  shown  that,  at  least  in  the  conditions  into 
which  we  introduced  it,  the  factor  in  question  will  not  produce  it. 
We  may  then  try  one  and  another  out  of  the  plurality  of  alleged 
alternative  causes :  and  if  we  find  each  of  them  producing  the 
phenomenon,  we  shall  conclude  that  they  are  causes  of  it,  We 
shall  still  probably  be  far  from  having  discovered  its  precise  cause, 
without  dehciency  or  superfluity  ;  but  we  shall  have  advanced  our 
enquiry.  The  child  who  attributed  to  the  biscuit  the  effects  of  the 
medicine  could  correct  its  error  by  experimenting  with  the  biscuit 
separately,  and  the  medicated  jams  separately.  And  if  I  could 
bring  myself  to  experiment  with  the  evil  eye,  I  might  convince 
myself  that  it  was  innocuous  to  orchards. 

It  should  be  noted  that  though  the  Plurality  of  Causes  and  the 
Diversity  of  Effects  render  precarious,  when  our  analysis  is  imperfect. 
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the  application  of  both  the  grounds  of  elimination  just  cited — viz. 
that  nothing  is  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  in  the  absence  of  which  it 
occurs,  and  nothing  al&o,  in  the  presence  of  which  it  fails  to  occur- 
yet  the  amount  of  error  in  which  we  may  be  involved  is  not  lh« 
same  in  each  ease.  Should  we  reject  in  turn  everything,  without 
which  the  phenomenon  is  found  to  occur,  we  might  reject  all  iU 
several  causes,  and  fall  back  on  something  whose  presence  in  tbi? 
instADces  we  have  examined  is  quite  accidental :  something  alto- 
gether immaterial  to  the  phenomenon.  On  the  other  hand,  shoald 
we  reject  everything,  with  which  the  phenomenon  is  yet  found  not 
to  occur,  though  we  might  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  what  ii 
left  is  the  whole  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  or  that  the  phenomenon 
may  not  have  other  causes,  yet  we  should  he  right  in  concluding 
that  it  was  not  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  production  of  the  pheno- 
menon. I  give  a  dog  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  it  die^ ;  assuming 
this  to  be  the  only  fresh  circumstance  in  the  case,  I  cannot  con- 
clude that  dogs  do  not  die  without  taking  cyanide  of  potassium ; 
but  I  can  conclude  that  taking  cyanide  of  potassium  contributed 
something  to  the  death  of  this  dog,  and  that  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  events  was  not  merely  accidental,  as  eating  the  biscuit  wu 
accidental  to  the  child's  subsequent  experience,  or  as  being  '  over- 
looked'  by  a  witch-woman  was  accidental  to  the  failure  of  my 
apple-crop.  In  the  former  case,  where  I  reject  everything  in  whose 
absence  the  phenomenon  occurs,  I  reject  too  much :  the  eesentttl- 
factor  lurks  undetected  each  time  in  a  different '  vehicle ' :  each  of 
these  '  veliicles  '  is  rejecte<i  in  turn,  and  the  essential  facts  rejected 
with  them.  In  the  latter  case,  where  I  reject  everything  in  whose 
presence  the  phenomenon  fails  to  occur,  I  may  reject  both  too 
much  and  too  little — perhaps  too  much,  for  what  I  reject,  though 
insufficient  of  itself  to  produce  the  phenomenon,  may  contain  con- 
ditions without  which  it  cannot  be  produced :  perhaps  too  little, 
for  what  is  left,  while  I  take  it  to  be  essential  to  the  phenomenon, 
may  still  contain  more  than  the  essential  factor  that  lurks  within  it ; 
90  that  other  things,  in  which  the  same  essential  factor  is  con- 
tained, may  equally  serve  to  produce  the  phenomenon ;  yet  still  I 
retain  something  essential,  and  do  not  reject  everything  which 
I  need  to  retain. 

be  considered :   that  in  the  loose  sense  of  the 
we  are  now  employing^  we  may  either  mean 


This  also  is  to 
term  cause  which 
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(1)  something  egsential,  but  by  itself  insufficient,  to  the  production 
of  the  phenomenon  (as  when  we  say  that  atmospheric  pressure  is 
the  cause  of  water  riij-ing  in  the  common  pump,  though  the  produc- 
tion of  a  vacuum  by  pumping  is  necessary  too)  :  or  (ii)  something 
sufficient,  but  superfluous  in  part,  to  its  production  (as  when  we  say 
that  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  under  the  place  where  he 
is  standing  is  the  cause  of  a  man's  death) :  or  (iii)  something  at 
once  BuperfluouB  in  part  and  insufficient,  but  containing  an  element 
that  is  essential  (aa  when  we  say  that  the  Company  Acts  are  the  cause 
of  a  new  class  of  fraudulent  actions)  :  or,  where  our  phenomenon  is 
the  failure  or  detttruciitm  of  an  effect  that  depends  on  the  fulfilment  of 
a  number  of  conditions,  in  the  absence  of  any  one  of  which  the  effect 
cannot  occur,  (iv)  something  sufficient  but  not  essential  to  such  failure 
or  destruction  (as  when  we  say  that  a  late  and  severe  frost  causes  the 
failure  of  the  fruit  crop).  Now  when  by  'cause'  we  mean  (i)  some- 
thing essential  but  insufficient,  it  is  only  part  of  the  real  cause ; 
and  there  must  be  other  factors,  also  essential  but  singly  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  it  is  false  to  say  (1 )  that  nothing  in  the  presence  of  which 
the  phenomenon  fails  to  occur  is  its  cause  in  this  sense ;  though  it  is 
tnie  to  say  (2)  that  nothing  in  the  absence  of  which  it  occurs  is  its 
cause.  Nevertheless  when  we  use  the  former  rule  to  show  that  certain 
circumstances  are  not  the  cause,  and  therefore  that  what  remains  is 
so,  we  use  it  really  to  show  that  such  circumstances  are  not  svfficienty 
and  that  what  remains  is  etnential  \  which  if  we  thereupon  call  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  we  mean  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is 
essential,  but  not  necessarily  to  assert  that  it  is  sufficient;  and 
hence,  though  what  we  reject  or  eliminate  may  have  as  much  right 
to  be  called  the  cause  as  what  we  retain  Rud  call  f^o  (as  being  also 
essential  though  not  sufficient),  we  fall  into  no  error  in  inferring 
that  what  we  retain  is  (or  contains)  something  essential,  nor  need 
we  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  there  is  nothing  essential  in 
what  we  reject.  But  when  by  *  cause'  we  mean  (ii)  something 
sufficient,  but  in  part  superfluous,  to  the  production  of  the  pheno- 
menon, then  on  the  contrary  it  is  true  to  say  (1)  that  nothing  is  the 
cause,  in  the  presence  of  which  it  fails  to  occur :  but  false  to  say  (2) 
that  nothing  is  the  cause  of  it,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  occurs  ;  if 
a  man  could  be  blown  to  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder-maga- 
zine without  dying,  that  would  not  be,  in  this  sense,  the  cause  of 
his  death ;  but  if  he  may  die  without  being  blown  to  pieces,  being 
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blown  to  pieces  may  ftill  in  this  6en«e  be  a  caose  of  it.     In  thii 
•ense  (ii)  of  cause  therefore,  the  second  of  the  above  niles  or  groanda 
of  elimination  is   false,   and   the  first  true  ;   while    convereely  in 
sense  (i),  the  first  is  true,  and  the  second  false.     Bat  when  we  an 
speaking  of  canse  in  sense  (i),  the  application  of  what  is  then  ths{ 
false  rule   is  lees    misleading  than,  in  sense   (ii),  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  which  is  false  for  it.     We  reallj  ar^ue  hem  the 
principle  that  nothing  is  *tfffidcnt,  in  the  presence  of  which  the 
phenomenon  fails  to  occur,  to  the  conclusion  that  something  else  ii| 
essential.     This  principle  is  true.     If  the  something  else  is  there-] 
upon  called  the  cause,  in  the  sense  of  being  essential  though  insoffi- 
cient,  yet  what  is  eliminated  is  denied  to  be  cause,  in  the  seiiM 
merely  of  being  insufficient.     By  means  of  this  discrepancy  in  iht 
meaning  attached  to  the  term  *  cause '  as  applied  respectively  to 
what  we  reject  and  what  we  accept,  in  the  case  where  we  wish  taj 
establish  that  one  thing  is  essential  to  the  production  of  another, 
though   not  necessarily   sufficient,   the  rule,   that  nothing   in  the 
presence  of  which  the  phenomenon  fails  to  occur  is  its  cause,  conM; 
to  seem  a  safer  ground  of  elimination,  than  thelnle,  that  nothing 
in  the  absence  of  which  it  occurs  is  its  cause,  appears  to  be. 
if  the  term  *  cause '  is  interpreted  in  both  with  the  same  strictni 
and  consistency,  there  is  no  justification  for  discriminating  between 
them. 


aosell 

entgl 


[J.  S.  Mill,  who  spoke  of  what  he  called  the  Plurality  of  C 
as  the  '  characteriBtic  imperfection  of  the  Method  of  Agreement 
said  that  the  Method  of  Difference  was  unaffected  by  it.  Clearly 
he  was  wrong.  The  aljove  arginnent  endeavours  to  bring  out  the 
truth  underlying  the  exaggeration  of  his  statement.  That*  he  was 
wrong  may  be  seen  further  by  help  of  the  following  considerations. 
If  m  occurs  under  the  circumstances  abe,  and  not  under  the  circuni 
stances  de,  I  can  infer  that  &c  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  x,  and 
a  contributed  to  its  production  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  cannot  infer 
that  *  could  not  have  been  produced  without  a :  p/jc  might  eqiiall 
produce  it.  That  a  and  />  can  equally  produce  x  (or  equally  prod 
it  in  l/c)  is  an  instance  of  the  Plurality  of  Causes ;  and  it  is  the 
Plurality  of  Causes  therefore  which  prevents  ray  inferring  univer* 


is  equally  the  case  in  any  instance  of  Plurality  of  Causes;   if  I 
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[refuse  to  infer,  in  accordance  with  the  'Method  of  Agreement', 
from  the  fact  that  w  occurs  under  the  circumstances  adc,  ade,  afg^ 
that  a  ig  its  cause,  urging*  that  for  anght  I  know  the  cause  may  be 
c  in  one  case,  e  in  the  next,  and  g  in  the  third,  I  must  believe  that 
c%  e,  and  g  contain  a  common  r  which  is  the  really  essential  factor; 
and  then  a  is  not  the  'only  circumstance  in  common ',  for  r  is 
another :  just  as  in  the  other  ease  a  was  not  the  '  only  circumstance 
of  differeuce',  where  x  occurred  and  where  it  did  not,  but  really  r 
contained  in  a  was  a  circumstance  of  difference  as  well. 

The  distinction  which  Mill  draws  between  the  two  '  Methods'  then 
is  not  altogether  sound  ;  for  the  appearance  of  Plurality  of  Causes 
affects  the  inference  which  can  he  drawn  in  each.  But  there  is  this 
much  truth  in  it,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  text :  that  in  the  *  Method 
of  Agreement ',  where  I  am  eliminating  that  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  phenomenon  occurs^  I  may  unwittingly  eliminate  the  essential 
factor  :  I  throw  away  the  baby  with  the  bath,  and  am  left  supposing 
that  a  is  the  cause  of  x^  when  a  may  really  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  its  presence  in  each  of  my  instances  be  a  mere  accident ;  in 
the  '  Method  of  Difference^,  where  I  eliminate  that  in  the  presence 
of  which  the  phenomenon  fails  to  occur,  though  a  large  part  of 
a  may  be  superfluous  to  the  occurrence  of  x,  yet  it  is  not  altogether 
superfluous  ;  I  do  not  this  time  connect  x  with  something  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  I  am  unable  to  infer  a  reciprocating 
relation  between  a  and  x  for  the  same  reason  that  in  the  former 
case  I  was  unable  to  infer  any  relation  at  all — viz.  the  Plurality  of 
Causes.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  difficulty  would  not  arise, 
if  the  conditions  of  the  '  Method  '  were  tollilled,  and  a  were  the 
only  circumstance  of  differeace  where  x  occurred  and  where  it  did 
not.  For  (i)  I  should  still  be  unable  to  infer  a  reciprocating  relation  ; 
I  could  only  conclude  that  a  was  necessary  to  the  production  of  x  in 
be :  how  much  of  be  was  also  essential  I  should  not  yet  have  dis- 
covered. And  (ii) — what  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  present 
contrast — it  is  equally  the  case  that  if  a  were  the  only  cir- 
cumstance of  agreement  in  the  instances  where  e  does  occur,  the 
difRculty  would  not  arise.  In  both  cases,  if  the  analysis  of  the 
circumstances  were  more  complete,  the  Plurality  of  Causes  would 
disappear. 

Mill  seems  unconsciously  to  assume  that  this  analysis  is  more 
complete  when  we  employ  his  '  Method  oF  Difference '  than  when 
we  employ  his  *  Method  of  Agreement '.  The  reason  of  his  doing  so 
is  probably  that  experiment  uses  the  •  Method  of  Difference'  (or 
the  principle  of  elimination  which  it  involves),  and  a  completer 
analysis  is  generally  obtainable  when  we  can  experiment  than  when 
we  are  confined  to  the  observation  of  events  as  they  occur  in  nature : 
experiment  uses  the  'Method  of  Difference',  because  in  experi- 
menting we  introduce  or  remove  some  particular  factor — and  that 
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[under  circumstances  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  u 

precisely  as  possible — and  watch  the  result ;  and  if  we  are  ri^ht  in 
assuming  these  circumstances  to  remain  otherwise  unchan^>^,  we 
do  approximate  to  having  on]y  the  'one  circumstance  of  differeooe' 
which  Mill's  canon  requires;  in  other  words,  we  are  really  elimi- 
nating at  ODce  and  by  appeal  to  a  single  principle  all  except  this 
factor  removed  or  introduced  by  us ;  though  it  must  not  l>e  forgotten 
that  what  we  eliminate  is  only  shown  to  be  insufficient  to  the 
production  of  the  phenomenon,  and  may  still  contain  conditions  that 
are  essential  though  not  sufficient.  We  may  note  here  the  reason 
why  Mill  thought  the  '  Method  of  Difference '  to  be  o£  superior 
cogency.  The  reasoning  is  clearly  no  better  in  it ;  but  it  is  easier, 
in  the  case  of  this  '  Method  ',  to  obtain  facts  of  the  kind  on  which 
cogency  depends,  becaut^  it  is  easier  to  obtain  them  by  experiment^ 
and  this  *  Method '  is  practically  a  formulation  of  one  of  the  com- 
monest ways  in  which  we  reason  from  the  results  of  experiment. 
We  may  indeed  say  that  the  error  into  which  reasoning  from  an 
incomplete  analysis  of  the  facts  may  lead  us  is  greater  when  oar 
ground  of  elimination  is  that  underlying  the  *  Method  of  Agree- 
ment' than  when  it  is  that  underlying  the  'Method  of  Difference': 
because  in  the  former  case  we  may  reject  what  ia  essential^  and  and 
by  attributing  the  ])henoinenon  under  investigation  to  Bomething 
wliose  presence  is  quite  accidental ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  we  may 
rather  end  by  supposing  that  more  is  essential  to  it  than  really  is  so. 
Yet  there  is  error  in  both  cases,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  our  in- 
complete nequaintance  with  the  factis.  What  Mill  however  saw  was, 
that  where  you  can  experiment  with  precision,  your  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  is  most  complete,  and  hence  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  most  cogent.  It  is  just  in  these  cases  that  the  '  Method  of 
Difference '  as  he  formulates  it  is  specially  applicable  ;  for  it  requins 
instances  where  the  phenomenon  occurs  and  where  it  does  not  occur 
with  '  only  one  circumstance  of  difference '.  He  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  reasoning  is  just  the  same,  where  this  condition  is  not 
fulfilled,  so  long  as  your  ground  oP  elimination  is  the  same — viz.  that 
nothing  in  the  presence  of  which  the  phenomenon  fails  to  occur  is 
its  cause  ;  and  so  he  attributed  to  the  '  Method '  a  superior  cogenc 
which  really  belongs  to  the 'prerogative'  nature  of  the  instan 
in  connexion  with  which  chiefly  he  considered  its  use.] 


It  has  been  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  in  the  first  place  to 
acknowledge  that  the  '  Hulcs  by  which  to  judge  of  causes  and 
effects',  whereon  inductive  reasoning  depends,  are  not  infallible 
where  we  are  dealing  with  non-reciprocating  causal  relations ;  fnij 
they  rest  on  the  assumption  that  one  effect  has  only  one  cause,  and 
conversely  that  the  same  cause  has  never  any  but  the  same  effect 
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and  60  they  furnish  no  safe  guide  to  the  discovery  of '  causes  ^  which 
are  not  the  only  causes  of  the  effect  assigned  to  them,  or  of  effects 
which  are  not  the  only  effects  that  the  alleg<?d  cause  may  have. 
Its  second  object  has  been  to  show  that  such  non-reciproeating 
causal  relations  arise  from  the  fact  of  our  including  in  the  cause 
more  than  is  necessary,  and  perhaps  also  less  than  is  necessary^  to 
the  production  of  the  effect :  or  including  in  the  effect  less  or  more 
thaji  the  cause  assigned  produces  ;  i.  c.  our  analysis  is  not  perfect : 
we  combine  with  the  matters  strictly  relevant  to  one  another  others 
irrelevant,  but  closely  bound  up  with  what  is  relevant :  so  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  Plurality  of  Causes  for  the  same  effect,  or  a  Diversity 
of  Effects  for  the  same  cause,  while  really,  if  we  could  '  purify  '  our 
statement  of  the  cause  and  the  effect  sufficiently,  we  should  see  this 
not  to  be  the  case.  But  we  admitted  that  for  many  purposes,  practical 
and  even  scientific,  it  is  causes  in  the  looser  sense  that  we  need  to 
discover — the  sense  in  which  the  cause  includes  more  than  is  material 
to  the  production  of  the  effect  in  question,  but  a  more  from  which 
what  is  material  cannot  be  dissevered,  and  so  forth.  And  we  saw 
that  science,  when  pushing  its  investigation  beyond  such  a  level  as 
that,  tends  to  substitute  for  the  search  for  the  determinate  cause  of 
some  concrete  effect  the  search  for  laws  or  principles  in  accordance 
with  which  things  of  a  certain  kind  act  on  one  another  under  specified 
conditions. 

Id  illustrating  these  points,  the  rules  whose  guidance  we  showed 
to  become  unsafe  when  non-reciprocating  relations  were  in  question 
were  the  first  two  of  the  rules  laid  <iown  in  the  Twentieth  Chapter. 
But  the  last  two  are  also  liable  to  mislead  us  in  such  cases.  These 
are,  that  nothing  which  is  constant  when  the  phenomenon  varies,  or 
varies  when  it  is  constant,  or  varies  independently  of  it,  is  its 
cause:  and  that  nothing  which  produces  a  different  effect  is  its 
cause.  In  particular  I  cannot,  because  elimination  based  upon  these 
rules  reveals  that  x  is  not  independent  of  a  in  the  instances  before 
me,  infer  that  x  never  occurs  without  a ;  for  p  might  do  as  well. 
If  I  find  that  the  faster  I  run,  the  hotter  I  get,  and  if  I  know  that 
the  temperature  of  the  atmospliere  has  not  altered^  and  so  forth, 
I  may  infer  that  running  makes  me  hot ;  but  not  that  no  one  gets 
hot  without  running.  If  I  experiment  over  a  series  of  years  with 
a  particular  manure,  and  take  care  to  ascertain  by  *  controlling ' 
experiments  the  average  crop  that  I  might  have  expected  without 
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its  usej  I  may  be  led  to  attribute  the  excess  to  the  use  o£  the 
manure;  but  I  cannot  conclude  that  a  similarly  large  crop  is  always 
due  to  the  use  of  it.     Errors  of  that  sort  would  be  similar  to  those 
which  I  might  commit  in  applying  the  rule  that  nothing  is  the 
cause  of  a  phenomenon,  in  the  presence  of  which  it  fails  to  oocar : 
then  too  I  have  no  right  to  assume  that  what  I  fail  to  eliminate  is 
altogether  necessary,  and  that  nothing  else  would  serve   equ&U}' 
instead  of  it     But  the  danger  of  eliminating  too  much,  whidi 
besets   the  application  of  the  rule  that  nothing  is  the  cause  of 
a  phenomenon,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  occurs,  does  not  equally 
beset  the  application  of  the  two  rules  we  are  now  considering.    It 
is  true  that  in  investigating  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  that  may 
vary  in  quantity  or  degree,  and  is  due  as  a  whole  to  a  number  of 
contributory  factors,  this  danger  is   theoretically  possible.      The 
quantity  or  degree  of  the   phenomenon   might  remain   constant, 
owing  to  divers  complementary  variations  in  the  factors,  some  in- 
creasing as  others  decreased;  and  because  the  variations  masked 
one  another,  I  might  reject  each  varying  factor  in  turn,  until  I  had 
rejected  all  the  contributory  factors,  as  capable  of  varj'ing  with  uo 
corresponding  variation  in  the  phenomenon.      But  this  is  not  ft 
probable  error.     And  the  fact  that  the  phenomena,  to  which 
rules  arc  applicable,  arc  chiefly  meaauraLU  phenomena,  is  of 
importance  in  the  use  of  them.     Peculiar  difficulties  no  doubt  oftei 
beset  us  in  tracing  the  influence  of  some  particular  factor  n] 
a  phenomenon,  which  varies  in  magnitude  dependently  u|>on  thi 
joint  action  of  a  large  number  of  conditions  independently  variable;^ 
it  is  for  example  exceedingly  hard  to  determine  inductively  whether 
the  corn-duty  of    1902   influenced   the   price  of  bread  in  Great 
Britain.     But  these  difficulties  would  obviously  be  altogether  in-^ 
surmountable  if  no  measurement  of  the  conditions  and  of  theiiH 
result  were  possible.     The  introduction  of  the  element  of  quantity 
enables  us  to  determine  laws  which  connect  a  definite  amount  oC; 
change  in  one  phenomenon  with  some  corresponding  amount 
another.     Where  we  can  do  this,  we  are  already  getting  cl( 
of  the  errors  lurking  in  non-reciprocating  causal  relations.     It  stil 
remains  true  that  we  cannot,  in  virtue  of  a  law  which  connects  wil 
a  change  in  the  condition  a  a  corresponding  change  in  the  result 
argue  backwards  from  the  presence  of  x  to  that  of  a.     But  tl 
point  has  been  sufliciently  exempliEed  already  ;   and  inasmuch 
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some  special  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  in  another  connexion  ^, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  importance  o£  quantitative  methods 
in  induction^  to  the  two  roles  or  principles  of  elimination  last 
mentioned^  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  here 
upon  the  care  that  mnst  be  used  in  aigoing  from  them  when  the 
cansal  relations  which  we  have  it  in  mind  to  establish  are  non- 
reciprocating, 

^  Cf,  infixi,  c  zzivr  pp.  51^21, 
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To  explain  anything  is  to  show  that  it  follows  from  eometliing^ 
either  alrcafly  known,  or  taken  as  known,  or  shown  by  our  eiplami 
tion  to  be  true.^   Explanation  is  deductive,  for  it  goes  from  conditioa: 
to  their  consequences,  from  principles  to  that  which  they  involve 
We  may  explain  either  a  particular  fact  or  a  general   principle. 
There  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  undertakings;^ 
but  in  the  explanation  of  particular  facts,  particular  facte  neceseanl; 
figure  among  the  conditions  to  which  we  appeal.     In  all  expl 
tions,  our  premisses  arc  '  special '  or  '  proper '  or  scientific  prm- 
ciplee.      General  logical  considerations,  such  as  direct  us  in  the 
inductive  search  for  causal  relations,  account  for  nothing  in  par- 
ticular ;  every  explanation  must  be  consistent  with  them,  but  tlwy 
will  not  themselves  explain  anything.      The   explanation   of  t 
facts  or  derivative  laws  of  any  science  rests  therefore  on  a  scienti 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  that  science. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  first  or  funda- 
mental principles  of  science  are  themselves  insusceptible  of  scienti 
explanation.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  tliat  the  principles  whi 
at  any  given  time  are  the  most  ultimate  to  which  a  science  ap 
should  be  insusceptible  of  explanation ;  the  Law  of  Gravi 
for  example,  is  and  has  long  been  a  fundamental  physical  pri 
but  various  mathematicians  have  attempted  to  show  that  tht 
behaviour  of  matter  expressed  in  that  law  follows  necessarily  from 
some  more  general  principles  exhibited  also  in  activities  whose  prin- 
ciples we  commonly  regard  as  different,  like  electricity  and  Hghi. 
But  the  process  of  explaining  must  come  somewhere  to  an  end. 
with  principles  deducible  from  nothing  prior  to  tliemselves. 

These  principles,  as  was  also  pointed  out,  may  possibly  appear 

'  We  may  point  to  facts  from  which  it  follows  that  we  mast  believe  a  pnr 
position;  but  we  do  not  thereby  explain  the  propositioo.  It  ta  the  thiaf 
believed,  and  not  our  believing,  which  must  be  ehowu  to  follow,  if  w«  arelo 
say  thut  we  are  finding  an  explanation* 
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self-evident  when  we  have  reached  them ;  the  First  Law  of  Motion 
has  often  been  thoug-ht  to  be  a  self-evident  or  neccBsary  tnith. 
But  in  most  cases,  they  do  not ;  and  then  all  that  we  can  say  about 
them  is  that  nothing  so  well  explains  those  facts,  the  study  of  which 
has  ]ed  us  to  their  enunciation.     This  Iiowever  is  a  pia  alter. 

It  has  not  infrequently  been  said  that  scientific  certainty  is  un- 
attainable. Jevons  urges  that  the  conclusions  of  Induction  are 
only  probable  at  the  best.  The  reason  is  that  the  principles 
which  we  arrive  at  as  those  which  explain  tilings  are  not — at 
least  as  a  rule — seen  to  be  necessary ;  and  that  we  cannot  abso- 
lutely prove  that  no  other  principles  will  explain  the  facts :  just  as 
in  simpler  inductive  enquiries  our  confidence  in  the  cause  which  we 
assign  to  a  phenomenon  is  qualified  by  the  difficulty  of  being  sure 
that  we  have  overlooked  nothing  which  might  equally,  upon  the 
facts  examined,  be  allowed  to  be  the  cause. 

Jevons  indeed  suggests  ^  that  the  true  though  impracticable  road 
to  certainty  would  lie  in  Complete  Enumeration.  *  Perfect  In- 
duction '  rests  on  complete  enumeration,  the  '  Imperfect  Induction ' 
of  actual  scientific  procedure  does  not;  and  in  this  he  sees  the 
source  of  the  ^  imperfection  '  which  conclusions  only  approximately 
certain  possess.  But  though  we  may  agree  with  him  that  muny  of 
the  conclusions  accepted  in  science  fall  short  of  certainty,  we 
cannot  agree  that  they  would  rank  higher  if  they  were  reached  by 
coni})lctc  enumeration  ;  for  in  that  case  they  would  not  be  universal 
truths  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense,  but  only  truths  about  the  whole 
of  a  limited  number  of  particular  facts.  Indeed  the  antithesis  of 
Perfect  and  Imperfect  Induction  is  an  unfortunate  one.  It  belongs 
to  a  different  sense  of  the  term  Induction  from  that  which,  in  the 
phrase  Imperfect  Induction,  the  term  now  bears.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  completeness  and  incompleteness  of  the  enumeration  of  the  par- 
ticulars on  which  the  Induction  rests,  and  to  which  its  conclusion 
refers ;  we  have  seen  that  if  a  generalization  rests  merely  on  cita- 
tion of  jmrticular  facts,  without  any  attempt  to  establish  connexions 
of  a  causal  character  by  analysis  and  elimination,  the  citation  should 
be  complete ;  though  in  such  cases,  the  conclusion  has  not  the  true  * 
character  of  an  uuivei*8al  projwsition.  But  the  reaaoning  which 
infers  general  truths  from  the  analysis  of  a  limited  number  of 

^  Elemetitaty  Les$oft$,  XIV,  '  New  Editioa,'  p.  213 :  PHncipU$  of  Scltnctj 
2nd  ed.  pp.  146-152. 
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particulars  does  not  rely  on  enomeration,  and  is  not  an  opentaoAj 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  proceeds  by  oompleta  enameratu 
Though  the  one  therefore  may  die  every  instance,  and  the  other 
not,  yet  they  are  not  to  he  contrasted  as  if  they  were  operations  ol 
the  same  kind  diSering'  only  in  that  feature.  They  are  operations 
of  different  kinds  ;  and  their  other  differences  are  more  fandamental 
than  the  difference  in  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the 
enumeration  they  involve.  If  the  one  is  called  perfect  because  cU 
enumeration  is  complete,  it  most  be  remembered  that  it  requires 
a  complete  enumeration ;  bat  since  the  other  docs  not  require  it,  it 
is  misleading^  to  call  it  imperfect  for  not  employing;  it.  The  im- 
perfection attaching  to  the  conclusions  of  inductive  science — ooo- 
clnsions  which  are  said  to  be  reached  by  *  Imperfect  Induction'— 
^springs  from  the  defective  analysis  of  the  instances  cited,  not  from 
failure  to  cite  every  instance  j  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  thut 
*  Perfect  Induction  ',  if  it  could  be  employed — as  it  is  acknowled^ 
it  cannot — would  remove  the  defect  of  certainty  attaching  to  scien* 
tifio  generalizations.  For  science  seeks  after  the  necessary  and  the 
'  universal,  not  after  the  exceptionless. 

However,  our  present  concern  is  less  with  the  reason  for  the 
want  of  absolute  certainty  in  the  principles  of  scientific 
explanation,  than  with  the  fact  itself.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  first  principles  of  science  rest  for  the  most  part  on  no 
better  foundation  than  this,  that  no  others  have  been  eug^gested 
which  explain  the  facts  equally  well ;  and  this  is  not  the  same  u 
sayini^  that  no  others  can  be  suggested  which  will  do  so.  And 
even  if  we  were  satisfied  that  no  others  could  be  suggested,  L  e.  if 
we  could  be  certain  that  nothing  so  well  explains  the  facts  as  the 
principles  to  which  we  appeal  in  our  explanation,  yet  if  we  cannot 
see  why  these  principles  need  have  been  what  we  find  them  to  be, 
we  are  still  left  with  something  that  at  once  demands  to  be  and 
cannot  be  accounted  for. 

We  shall  be  vnse  therefore  to  recognize  these  two  things  aboat 
scientific  explanation  at  the  outset,  viz.  (i)  that  it  often  stftrts 
with  principles,  or  truths,  or  laws,  which  arc  neither  accounted  for 
nor  in  themselves  self-evident,  but  only  warranted  by  the  suoceas 
with  which  they  account  for  the  facts  of  our  experience :  and 
(ii)  that  these  principles  are  not  absolutely  and  irrefragably  proved, 
so  long  as  any  others  which  might  equally  well  account  for  the  facts 
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Temain  conceivable.  Bnt  it  would  be  foolish  to  let  these  considera- 
tions engage  us  in  a  general  and  indiscriminate  distrust  of  Bcientific 
principles.  Such  principles  may  lack  that  demonstrable  character 
which  we  should  like  them  to  have ;  and  Logic  would  abandon  its 
function,  if  it  hesitated^  out  of  respect  for  the  greatness  of  scientific 
achievement,  to  point  this  out.  But  they  hold  the  field ;  we  are 
not  entitled  to  treat  them  as  dogma,  which  cannot  be  questioned ; 
but  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  so  Jong  as  they  remain  unsliaken^ 
they  should  be  treated  as  true. 

It  may  be  objected  that  they  are  not  unshaken ;  for  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  science  are  unable  to  resist  metaphysical  criticism  : 
the  independent  existence  of  matter,  the  action  of  one  independent 
thing  on  another,  the  production  of  a  conscious  state  by  a  process 
in  a  physical  organism,  are  all  unintelligible.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  representation  of  reality  which  the  physical  sciences 
offer  cannot  be  the  ultimate  truth.  But  if  the  provisional  nature  of 
its  metaphysical  assumptions  be  borne  in  mind  (for  science  does  not 
really  discard,  though  it  sometimes  professes  contempt  for,  meta- 
physics), we  may  then  admit  the  explanations  which  it  offers  within 
their  limits. 

If  however  we  are  to  accept  those  principles  which  best  explain 
the  facts  of  oar  experience,  we  must  have  some  antecedent  notion 
of  what  a  g(X)d  explanation  is.  Now  it  can  certainly  be  required  of 
an  explanation  tliat  it  should  be  self -consistent.     But  we  are  not 

ntent  with  this.  There  are  a  number  of  maxims,  which  do 
actually  guide  us  in  theorizing  about  the  laws  of  nature,  pointing 
to  some  more  positive  ideal  than  self-consiHtency.  The  influence  o£ 
these  maxims  shows  that  there  operates  upon  scientific  minds  some 
notion  of  what  a  rational  universe  should  be,  as  well  as  a  belief  that 
the  universe  is  rational,  not  derived  from  experience,  but  controlling 
the  interpretation  of  experience.  We  saw  that  the  principle  of  the 
Uniformity  of  Nature  was  an  '  anticipation '  of  this  kind ;  but  it 
does  not  stand  alone  in  that  regard.  '  The  common  notion  that  he 
who  would  search  out  the  secrets  of  nature  must  humbly  wait  on 
experience,  obedient  to  its  slightest  hint,  is,'  it  has  been  said^, 


^  PreMdAHtial  Addrtan  tU  the  Briiiah  AaaocuUioitf  Cambridge^  1904,  by  the 
Kt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour  (TVumi  of  Aug.  18).  He  iUustrates  his  statement  by 
reference  to  two  cases,  the  peniateat  belief  that  the  chemical  elements  wlU 
be  found  to  have  a  common  origin,  and  the  persistent  refusal  to  beiiere  ia 
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'but  partly  true.     This  may  be  his  ordinary  attitude;   bat  now 
and  again  it  happens  that  observation  and  experience  are  not  treated 
as  gaides  to  be  meekly  followed,  but  as  witnesses  to  be  broken 
down  in  crofis-examination.     Their  plain  messiige  is    diRbelieved, 
and  the  inveHtigatiug  judge  does  not  pause  until  a  confession  in 
harmony  with  hia  preconceived  idea  has,  if  possible,  been  wrung 
from  their  reluctant  evidence.'     What  these  preconceived  ideas  are, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  precisely  j  nor  is  the  question  of  their 
justification  an  easy  one.     They  have  formed  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion  on  the  part  of  philosophical  writers  since  tfie 
time  at  least  of  Leibniz,  who  perhaps  did  most  to  call  attention  to 
them.     Bat  one  of  the  most  famous  has  a  much  higher  antiquity. 
'  Occam's  razor ' ' — enfia  non  »unt  multiplicands praeter  necensiM-^m— 
is  a  maxim  to  which  science  constantly  appeals.     It  is  felt  that 
there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  theories  which  require  the    . 
smallest  number  of  ultimate  principles  :  that  there  is  a  presumption  ■ 
in  favour  of  the  derivation  of  the  chemical  elements  from  suroe  ^ 
^common  source,  or  of  the  reduction  of  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
'  electricity,  light,  and  heat   to  a  common  basis.     Again,   we  art 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  ultimate  laws  of  nature  are  not  only  few 
but  simple.    The   law  of  gravitation   states   that  the  attraction 
between   any  two  bodies  varies  inversely  as  the   square   of  the 
distance.     But  it  is  conceivable  that  the  true  relation  of  the  force 
of  attraction  to  the  distance  of  the  bodies  between  which  it  act$ 
is  not  80  simple;  provided  it  diverged  from  the  ratio  of  the  inverse 
square  bo  slightly  that  the  difference  would  be  less  than  our  obser- 
vation, with  the  margin  of  error  to  which  it  is  liable,  could  detect, 
such  less  simple  relation  would  have  as  much  to  be  said  for  it,  eo 
far  as  the  facts  go,  as  the  simple  relation  that  Newton  established. 
Yet  few  would  seriously  consider  its  claims.     It  may  be  said,  and 
truly,  that  there  are  sound  practical  reasons  for  accepting  the 
simple  relation,  in  preference  to  any  other  that  has  no  better  claims, 
because  it  renders  our  calculations  much  easier ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  we  really  regard  it  as  only  a  more  convenient  hypothesii, 
^We  should  regard  it  as  more  likely  to  be  true,  and  this  because 
such  a  simple  relation  satisfies  better  our  ideal  of  explanation. 

action  at  a  distance.     It  may  however  be  doubted  whether  this  refusal  u  ai 
well  justified  00  that  belief  by  the  maxima  in  question. 
'  William  of  Occam,  ob.  1847. 
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J.  S.  Mill's  definition  of  Laws  of  Nature  has  been  already  quoted — 
'the  fewest  and  simplest  assumptionB,  which  being  fyranted,  the 
whole  existing  order  of  nature  would  result '.'  In  the  words  '  fewest 
and  simplest'  are  cont;iined  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
precouecived  ideas  which  we  have  about  the  explanation  of  the  facts 
of  nature. 

It  is  impossible  to  reduce  explanation  to  any  definite  formulae. 
When  nothing  hut  a  middle  term  is  wanted,  to  connect  with 
a  subject  a  predicate  empirically  found  to  characterize  it^  there 
it  will  fall  into  the  form  of  syllogism,^  But  comparatively  few 
explanations  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  syllogism.  Where,  as 
is  commonly  the  caee,  they  trace  the  complex  result  of  several 
principles  in  some  particular  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
building  up  of  this  result  in  thought  can  never  be  expressed  syllo- 
gistically. 

As  has  been  said  above,  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between 
explanation  of  a  particular  fact  and  of  a  general  principle.  In  the 
latter  case,  more  abstraction  has  been  performed  ;  we  are  explaining 
something  exemplified  in  facts  that  constantly  occur,  that  Jias_  been 
extricated  in  thought  from  varying  and  irrelevant  detail.  In  the 
former  also^  some  amount  of  abstraction  must  have  taken  place ; 
hut  the  fact  we  have  thus  isolated  still  retains  details  that  make  it 
unique.  An  oculist  may  explain  the  common  fact  that  short- 
sighted persons  grow  longer-sighted  as  they  grow  older,  by  showing 
how  clear  vision  depends  on  focusing  all  the  rays  proceeding  to  the 
eye  from  each  several  point  precisely  upon  the  surface  of  the  retina ; 
in  short-sighted  persons,  the  curvature  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  is 
excessive^  and  therefore  objects  liave  to  be  nearer  than  would 
normally  be  neceRJ=ary,  in  order  that  the  rays  proceeding  from  any 
point  in  them  may  be  focused  on  the  retina  and  not  in  front  of  it; 
but  the  curvature  of  the  lens  is  maintained  by  certain  muscles, 
which  relax  with  age,  and  therefore  as  years  advance,  clear  vision 
of  objects  is  possible  at  a  greater  distance.  If  he  were  called  upon 
to  explain  some  unique  peculiarity  of  vision  in  a  particular  patient, 
the  task  would  still  be  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  the  fa^-ts  to  be  taken 
into  account  would  partly  be  facts  peculiar  to  this  case,  and  though 
their  consequences  would  be  traced  according  to  general  principles, 
their  special  combination  would  make  the  complex  result  unique: 
»  Logic,  III.  iv.  1. ."^  But  cf#  infra,  p.  487,  n.  3. 
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miique  however  not  necessarily,  for  the  same  oombination  miglit 
conceivably  recur,  but  only  as  a  fact  within  medical  experience. 

Historical  explanation  is  largely  concerned  with  events  in  this 
sense  unique.  History  has  generalizations  that  admit  of  explanation 
also ;  but  human  affairs  are  bo  complex^  and  our  interest  in  them 
•extends  into  so  much  detail,  that  the  unique  occupies  a  quite 
peculiar  share  of  attention  in  its  investigations.  And  its  task 
consists  largely  in  making  facts  intelligible  by  tracing  their  develop- 
ment For  an  institution  or  event,  when  we  come  upon  it  as  it 
were  abruptly,  may  surprise  us  :  whereas  if  we  know  the  post,  we 
mskj  see  that  its  existence  or  occurrence  connects  itself  with  other 
fact^  about  the  same  folk  or  period  in  accordance  with  accepted 
principles.  The  institution  of  primogeniture  for  example,  according 
to  which  land  descends  upon  the  eldest  son,  is  a  peculiar  institution, 
unknown,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  to  the  Hellenic,  to  the 
Koman,  and  apparently  to  the  whole  Semitic  world;  neither  did 
the  Teutonic  races  when  they  spread  over  Western  Europe  bring  it 
with  them  as  their  ordinary  rule  of  succession.  Whence  then  did 
it  originate  ?  for  such  institutions  do  not  occur  at  haphazaid. 
Maine  accounts  for  it  as '  a  product  of  tribal  leadership  in  its  decay '. 
Chieftaincy  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being  a  landowner ;  but  some 
of  the  tribal  lands  were  generally  the  appanage  of  chieftaincy.  So 
long  as  times  were  warlike,  the  chieftaincy  seeme  not  necessarily  to 
have  gone  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  chief ;  but  '  wherever 
some  degree  of  internal  peace  was  maintained  during  tolerably  long 
periods  of  time,  wherever  an  approach  was  made  to  the  formation 
of  societies  of  the  distinctive  modem  type,  wherever  military  and 
civil  institutions  began  to  group  themselves  round  the  central 
authority  of  a  king,  the  value  of  strategical  capacity  in  the  humbler 
chiefs  would  diminish,  and  in  the  smaller  brotherhoods  the  respect 
for  purity  of  blood  would  have  unchecked  play.  The  most  natural 
object  of  this  respect  is  he  who  most  directly  derives  his  blood  from 
the  last  ruler,  and  thus  the  eldest  son,  even  though  a  minor,  comtf 
to  be  preferred  in  the  succession  to  his  uncle ;  and,  in  default  of 
sons,  the  succession  may  even  devolve  on  a  woman.  There  are  not 
a  few  indications  that  the  transformation  of  ideas  was  gradual '. 
The  custom,  Maine  thinks,  was  greatly  fixed  by  Edward  I's  decision 
in  the  controversy  between  Bruce  and  Baliol;  where  the  celebrity 
of  the  dispute  gave  force  to  the  precedent.    The  rule  of  prinaogeni- 
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tore  was  extended  from  succession  to  the  lord's  demesne  to  snccession 
to  all  the  estates  o£  the  holder  of  the  signory,  however  acquired, 
and  ultimately  applied  to  all  the  privileged  classes  throughout 
feudalized  Europe.^  In  a  case  like  this,  a  knowledge  of  past  facts 
enahles  us  to  see  how  a  new  custom  might  emerge  conformably  r 
to  known  principles  of  human  nature.  There  are  motives  for 
allowing  the  chieftaincy  to  devolve  upon  the  eldest  son,  and  motives 
for  conferring  it  upon  the  strongest  of  the  near  kindred ;  when  the 
latter  are  weakened  by  change  of  circumstance,  the  former  are 
likely  to  prevail.  The  influence  of  precedent  upon  the  human 
mind  is  also  a  familiar  principle ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to 
show  that  in  such  cases  nothing  else  could  have  happened  (Edward  I 
for  example  might  have  decided  differently),  yet  what  did  happen 
is  shown  to  follow  according  to  accepted  principles  from  the  previous 
circumstances. 

Sciences  Hke  Geology  or  Biology  set  themselves  for  the  most  ,> 
part  to  solve  more  generalized  problems  of  development:  though 
to  them  too  some  particular  fact,  apparently  in  conflict  with  a 
theory,  may  offer  occasion  for  a  detailed  historical  enquiry.  But 
the  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  crystallized  rock,  common  as  it 
is,  is  not  logically  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  ^there  were  only 
one  place  where  it  occurred  ;  and  if  we  set  about  accounting  for 
that  local  and  temporal  aflfinity  of  species  which  is  expressed  in 
Mr.  A,  R,  M'allace's  principle  that  '  Every  species  has  come  into 
existence  coincident  both  in  space  and  time  with  a  pre-existing 
and  closely  allied  species',^  we  shall  not  proceed  otherwise  than 
if  the  affinities  of  one  particular  historical  group  of  species  were  to 
be  accounted  for. 

There  are  other  scienoee  (e.  g.  Political  Economy  or  Kinematics) 
which  do  not  concern  themselves  with  tracing  any  particidar 
historical  development,  yet  have  to  explain  the  laws  manifested 
in  a  succession  of  events.  Here  too  it  may  be  of  the  essence 
of  the  explanation  to  show  how  one  change  determines  another, 
and  the  new  fact  thus  introduced  determines  a  third,  and  so  forth. 
The  laws  to  which  we  necessarily  appeal  may  be  different  laws,  and 
the  sequence  is  explained  by  resolution  into  stages,  each  of  which 

*  9.  Maine's  £aWy  IjMdHutiom,  pp.  197-205,  from  which  the  above  example 
is  abridged. 

'  Quoted  Bomanes,  Darwin  and  after  Dancin,  L  243, 
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exhibits  a  general  principle^  while  the  special  circumstancofl  in 
which  Buch  a  principle  is  exhibited  furnish  the  oocaeion  for  a  further 
change  that  exemplifies  another. 

There  are  cases  where  the  element  of  time  is  one  of  the  most 
^  important  of  the  facts.  Many  effects  depend  upon  the  justa- 
position  of  objects  in  space,  and  their  juxtaposition  depends  on 
time-conditions.  The  fortune  of  a  campaign  may  be  decided  hj 
the  rapidity  of  a  march,  brining-  troops  upon  the  field  at  a  critical 
moment ;  the  troops  may  iigbt  upon  the  same  principles  and  with 
the  same  degrees  of  courage  all  through,  but  the  result  is  deter- 
mined by  their  being  there  at  the  time.  The  working  of  a 
machine  would  be  thrown  out  by  anything  that  delayed  or  hastened 
the  movement  of  a  part  with  which  other  moving  parts  had  to 
connect;  and  the  same  is  of  course  true  as  regards  the  articulated 
movements  of  an  animal.  The  disintegration  of  mountains  if 
largely  produced  by  frost  succeeding  rain ;  if  rain  only  succeeded 
frostj  it  would  not  take  place  in  the  Fame  way.  Professor  Marshall 
has  called  attention,  in  his  PrincipieM  of  Eeonomie^,  to  the  grett 
importance  of  the  element  of  time  in  the  working  of  economic 
laws.^  » 

There  are  however  also  many  results  that  are  to  be  accounted 
for  through  the  concurrent  operation  of  several  principles  :  or  rather 
— for  principles  cannot  in  strictness  be  said  themselves  to  operate — 
through  the  concurrent  operation  of  several  causes,  each  according 
to  its  own  principle.  The  path  of  a  projectile  at  any  moment 
is  determined  by  its  own  motion,  the  pull  of  the  earth,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  true  that  at  every  moment 
these  forces  are  producing  a  new  direction  and  velocity  in  tha 
projectile,  which  forms  the  basis  for  an  immediate  further  change; 
and  that  it  is  by  following  the  continuous  scries  of  these  successive 
chan;^s  that  its  path  is  ascertained — a  task  which  the  notation  of 
the  calculus  alone  renders  jwssible.  The  consideration  of  any  term 
in  the  series  of  chaDgcs  as  the  resultant  of  simultaneously  operating 
causes  is  however  different  from  the  consideration  of  the  succession 
of  one  resultant  change  upon  another  in  the  series.  And  Uic 
explanation  of  many  prnbleras  lies  in  showing  the  concurrent 
operation  of  different  causes,  each  acting  continuously  according  t4> 
lU  own  law;  as  opposed  to  tbo  case  just  considered,  where  one 
>  e.,?.  Bk.  III.  c.  It.  §  b,  4th  ed.  p.  184. 
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cause  may  produce  an  effect  that,  by  virtue  of  the  conditions  with 
which  its  production  coincides,  then  produces  a  fresh  effect  in 
accordance  with  a  different  law.  The  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  is  maintained  according  to  laws  that  are  all  continuously 
exemplified,  and  not  first  one  and  then  another  of  them  ;  the  atmo- 
sphere b  always  exerting  pressure,  and  in  the  mercury  the  pressure  is 
always  equalized  in  virtue  of  its  nature  as  a  fluid.  Euonomists  are 
familiar  with  '  Gresham's  Law '  that  bad  money  drives  out  good,  i.  e, 
that  if  in  any  country  the  circulating  medium  is  not  of  uniform 
quality^  the  best  is  always  exported  and  the  worst  left  behind. 
By  best  is  meant  that  whose  intrinsic  value  bears  the  highest 
proportion  to  its  nominal  value ;  a  sovereign  which  contains  the 
proper  weight  of  fine  gold  being  better  than  one  containing  less, 
and  so  forth.  The  explanation  of  the  Law  is  simple.  Government 
can  make  the  bad  money  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts 
at  home ;  it  cannot  compel  the  foreigner  to  receive  it.  For 
discharging  debts  abroad  the  better  money  is  therefore  more 
valuable,  for  discharging  debts  at  homo  it  is  no  more  valuable 
than  the  worse ;  it  is  therefore  more  profitable  to  ejtport  the  good, 
and  keep  the  bad  money  for  home  purposes ;  and  the  desire  of 
wealth  being  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  uniform  motives  in 
mankind,  what  is  most  profitable  is  naturally  done.  Nothing 
turns  here  upon  the  resolution  of  a  sequence  into  stages  exhibiting 
different  laws;  the  derivative  law  is  shown  to  follow  from  more 
general  laws,  under  the  special  assemblage  of  circumstances 
described  in  saying  that  the  circulating  medium  in  a  country  is 
not  of  uniform  quality  j  but  these  general  laws  ai*e  exhibited 
simultaneously  and  not  successively.  Tliat  the  power  of  any  govern- 
ment extends  to  its  own  subjects  only,  and  that  men  desire  wealth, 
are  principles  more  general  tlian  Gresham's  Law ;  and  both  apply 
to  money,  which  is  at  onoe,  as  legal  tender,  a  matter  to  which 
the  power  of  government  applies,  and,  as  medium  of  exchange, 
the  equivalent  of  wealth. 

No  logical  importance  attaches  to  the  distinction  between 
exi)lanations  that  derive  a  complex  law  from  simpler  laws  exempli- 
fled  together,  and  those  that  derive  it  frnm  simpler  laws  exemplified 
successively.  Many  explanation?  involve  both  features.  But  there 
is  a  difference  of  more  importance  between  either  of  these,  and  that 
form  of  explanation  which  consists  in  showing  that  laws,  hitherto 
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regarded  as  distinct,  are  really  one  and  the  same.  Newton  showed 
that  the  familiar  fact  that  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  earth,  and  the 
equally  familiar  fact  that  the  planets  are  retained  in  their  orHU, 
were  really  instances  of  the  same  principle,  the  general  Law  uf 
Attraction.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  done  when  Romanes 
brings  Natural  Selection,  and  Sexual  Selection,  and  Physiological 
Selection,  and  Geographical  Isolation  under  the  general  conceptian 
of  forms  of  Isolation  prev^iting  free  intercrossing  among  sll 
the  memberfi  of  a  species.*  In  cases  like  these,  the  derivative 
law  is  not  deduced  from  several  more  general  laws  exemplified 
together  or  suocessively  in  complex  circumstances  of  a  partienlsr 
^ind ;  but  a  single  more  general  law  is  shown  to  be  exemplified 
in  a  diversity  of  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  concealed  its 
identity.  This  operation  is  sometimes  called  »ufi»ump(ion.j  as  bring* 
ing  several  conceptions  under  one,  in  the  character  of  instanao^ 
or  of  subjects  of  wliich  it  can  he  predicated  in  common.  Yet  even 
here  it  is  plain  that  the  operation,  of  tracing  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  the  laws  explained  or  subsumed  to  the  speciil 
character  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  same  more  genenl 
principle  is  cxltibited,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  occurs  in  all  other 
forms  of  explanation  :  only  the  further  synthesis  of  the  consequences 
of  several  laws  is  lacking. 

Explanation,  as  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  is 
deductive — deductive^  that  is,  in  respect  of  the  reasoning  inrolved 
in  it.  Yet  it  has  a  close  relation  with  the  work  of  Induction,  and 
the  consideration  of  this  will  form  the  subject  of  the  reniainder  of 
the  chapter. 

ExplaDBtioQ  starts,  as  we  have  seen,  from  principles  already 
known,  or  taken  as  known ;  and  it  shows  that  the  matter  to  be 
explained  follows  as  consequence  from  these.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  reasoning  which  deduces  their  consequence  from  them  is  nn*: 
affected  by  the  nature  of  our  grounds  for  taking  them  as  true.  It 
they  were  nothing  more  than  hypotheses,  we  might  still  argue 
from  them  to  their  consequence  as  if  they  were  indubitably 
certain.  Just  as  we  may  syllogize  in  the  same  way  from  true 
premisses  and  from  false,  so  it  is  in  any  other  kind  of  reasoning. 
Moreover,  it  was  pointed  out  that  many  at  least  of  the  most  general 
and  fundamental  of  our  scientific  principles  are  accepted  only 
*  Dancin  and  a/ltr  Darwin^  voL  iii.  c.  i. 
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because  they  explain  the  facts  of  our  experience  better  than  any  we 
can  conceive  in  their  stead;  they  are  therefore,  or  were  at  the 
outset,  hypotheses,  used  in  explanation  of  facts,  and  proved  by 
their  relative  success  in  explaining  them.  We  do  not  see  why  they 
are  truCj  but  only  why  we  must  believe  them  to  be  true.  They 
are  established  inductively,  by  the  facts  which  they  explain,  and 
the  failure  of  any  rival  hypothesis;  the  facts  are  explained  from 
them. 

It  follows  that  all  the  deductive  reasoning  that  enters  into  an 
explanation  enters  into  the  inductive  proof  of  an  hypothesis  which 
is  shown  to  explain,  and  to  be  the  only  one  that  will  explain  ^,  the 
facts.  And  many  explanations  are  put  forward,  which  do  not 
appeal  only  t«  principles  already  known,  but  have  it  as  their  avowed 
object  to  prove  one  or  more  of  the  principles  which  they  employ. 
Explanation  then  figures  as  an  instrument  of  induction;  and 
J.  S.  Mill  spoke  accordingly  of  a 'Deductive  Method  of  Induction  •*, 
and  rifj-htly  attributed  great  scientific  importance  to  the  process 
which  he  called  by  that  name. 

No  better  instance  of  this  operation  can  be  given  than  the 
famihar  instance  of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  showed  that  the  movements  of  the  heavens  could 
be  explained  from  two  principles  or  laws — the  First  Law  of 
Motion,  and  the  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation.  The  former  is, 
that  every  body  preserves  its  state  of  rest  or  uniform  rectilinear 
motion  until  it  is  interfered  with  by  some  other  body ;  according 
to  the  latter,  every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every  other  particle 
with  a  force  that  varies  directly  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the 
sqoare  of  the  distance.  The  former  had  already  been  established 
by  Galileo,  and  Newton  took  it  for  granted;  but  the  latter  he 
proved  for  the  first  time  by  his  use  of  it  in  explanation. 

The  theory  which  bears  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  though  much 
older  than  he,  represented  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  moving  round 
the  earth ;  and  originally  it  was  supposed  that  they  moved  in  circles 
with  the  earth  as  centre,    Wbile  the  laws  of  motion  were  still 

P  '  I  add  these  words,  because  it  is  important  to  realize  that  an  hypothesis 
la  not  really  proved  by  merelv  explaining  the  fact*.  But  many  hypothetes 
are  provisionally  accepted,  wfiich  are  not  proved,  on  the  ground  that  they 
explain  the  facts,  and  without  the  perfonnanec  of  what  woald  often  be  the 
impracticable  task  of  showing  that  no  other  hypothesis  could  equally  veil 

>do  so. 
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undiscovered,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  tlieir  circular  motion; 
indeed  Aristotle  supposed  it  to  be  naturally  incident  to  the  sab- 
stance  of  wliicb  the  heavenly  bodies  were  composed,  that  their 
motion  should  be  circular;  for  the  circle  is  the  perfect  figure; 
movement  in  a  circle  is  therefore  perfect  motion ;  perfect  motion 
belon^'S  naturally  to  a  perfect  body ;  and  the  substance  of  which 
the  heavens  are  composed — the  qninfa  e^enfia,  distinct  from  the 
four  primary  substances,  earthy  air,  fire,  and  water,  that  are  fotmd 
composing  this  globe — is  perfect,*  The  only  difficnlty  arose  when 
it  was  found  that  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  other  than  _ 
the  fixed  stars,  were  not  perfectly  circular ;  and  that  was  met  by  I 
the  hypothesis  of  epicycles  referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter.^  The 
substitution  of  the  Copemican  for  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  though 
involving  a  reconstruction  of  the  geometric  plan  of  the  heavens, 
did  not  neceeeanly  involve  any  new  dynamics ;  Kepler's  discovery 
that  the  planetary  orbits  were  elliptical  was  however  a  severe 
blow  to  the  traditional  theory  of  epicycles,  which  had  already 
by  that  time  become  highly  complicated,  in  order  to  make  it 
square  with  the  obser\'ed  facts.  But  when  the  first  law  of  motion 
had  been  grasped,  it  was  evident  that  a  planet,  if  left  to  itself^ 
would  not  continue  moving  in  a  circle,  and  returning  on  its  own  M 
track,  as  Aristotle  had  thought  to  be  natural  to  it,  and  as  with 
more  or  less  approximation  it  actually  does :  but  would  continue 
moving  for  ever  forward  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  straight  line. 
Circular  motion,  however  uniform,  was  now  seen  to  involve  an 
unifi^rm  change  of  direction  for  which  a  dynamical  reason  was 
required.  And  as  the  planets  were  constantly  changing  direction 
towards  the  sun,  a  force  exerted  from  or  in  the  direction  o£ 
sun  seemed  necessary. 

Now  the  greatness  of  Newton's  achievement  did  not  lie  in 
couception  that  the  orbital  motion  of  the  planets  was  the  resultant 
of  two  forces,  the  'impreesed  force'  (as  it  is  called)  which,  left  to 
itself,  would  carry  them  forward  with  constant  velocity  in  a  straight 
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^  According  to  Aristotle,  every  body  left  to  itself  had  a  natural  motion, 
dependent  on  its  own  nature  :  that  of  the  heavens  was  round  a  centre,  that 
of  eavtb  ami  water  to  a  centre,  that  of  air  and  6re  from  a  centra.    The  ■ 
centre  was  the  centre  of  this  globe,  and  so  (on  his  view)  of  the  physical  uni-  I 
verse.     Bodies  need  not  be  left  to  their  own  motion  ;  a  stone,  tor  example,  ■ 
muy  be   tUrjwn  towards  the  sky;  but  in  such  case  their  motion  was  not 
natural,  but  violent.  ^  Supra^  c.  sx\,  p.  435. 
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line,  and  a  '  centripetal  force  *  which,  left  to  itself^  would  cany 
them  to  the  sun.  The  resolution  of  curvilinear  into  rectilinear 
motions  had  been  accomplished  before  him,  and  the  hyi>othesis 
of  an  attractive  force  had  already  been  hazarded.  It  had  even 
been  suggcf^ted  that  8uch  a  force  might  vary  inrereely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance ;  for  the  area  over  which  it  mij^ht  he  con- 
ceived as  spreading  in  any  plane  taken  through  the  centre  of  the 
sun  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  its  intensity 
mi^ht  be  sup{K)sed  to  decrease  as  the  area  increased.  Neither  was 
it  Newton  who  ascertained  the  facts  about  the  movements  of  the 
planets — no  small  or  easy  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
jjroblem.  But  he  did  two  things.  He  conceived  that  the  force 
which  deflected  the  planets  into  their  orbits  was  the  same  as  that 
which  made  bodies  fall  to  the  earth :  or,  to  put  it  differently,  he 
identified  celestial  attraction  with  terrestrial  gravity,  and  conceived 
the  earth  as  continually ya//<;/^  out  of  a  straight  path  towards  the 
sun,  and  the  moon  towanls  the  earth ;  and  he  invented  a  mathe- 
matical calculus  by  which  he  could  work  out  what  were  the 
theoretical  consequences  of  the  principles  which  he  assumed. 

Both  these  steps  were  of  the  highest  importance.  The  first 
provided  data  to  calculate  from  ;  the  second  made  the  calculation 
possible.  The  amount  of  acceleration  produced  per  second  in  near 
bodies  falling  to  the  earth  was  already  known  ' ;  from  that  it  could 
be  estimated  what  it  ought  to  be  for  a  body  so  many  times 
remoter  as  the  moon,  or  what  acceleration  a  body  so  many  times 
more  massive  than  the  earth  as  the  sun  is  ought  to  produce,  iE 
once  a  method  of  performing  the  calculation  could  be  devised. 

With  this  method  Logic  is  not  concerned.  Processes  of  reason- 
ing are  too  numerous  for  Logic  to  enumerate  them  all,  and  those 
of  mathematics  are  for  the  mathematician  to  appraise;  it  is  enough 

'  Strictly  Rpenkini?.  that  acceleration  should  not  be  the  same  at  1 ,000  feet 
from  the  earth  and  at  100  feet:  and  in  virtue  of  atmospheric  resiBtance 
a  cricket-ball  should  not  fall  as  far  in  a  ^ven  time  as  a  cannon>ball ;  but 
Ihe  theoretical  diff^irences  would  be  so  smAlt  as  to  escape  observation,  and 
therefore  the  fact  that  acceleration  is  empirically  found  to  be  32  feet  per 
second  for  all  bo<lie«  in  the  neif^hboarhood  of  the  earth  creates  no  difficulty. 
*0d  the  other  hand,  in  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  which  rary  in  the 
plains  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  roonntainR,  we  do  And  evidence  agreeable 
to  the  theory,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  minute  difi'eicncL's  would  afford  if 
"we  could  measure  them.  The  logical  bearin},'  of  these  considerations  will 
be  seen  if  it  is  remembered  that  a  theory,  though  not  proved  by  its  coa- 
formity  with  facts,  is  disproved  by  any  clearly  established  unconformity. 
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if  Uk?  lo^ickn  can  satisfy  himself  in  gcneni  residing  the  groonda 
of  mtkffnaHral  eBtteatj.  Bat  aMomii^  the  task  of  deducing 
tnm  hm  priaBiplw  tUr  Ueontksl  iwawgnrncec  to  haTe  been 
fmkKm^  M  BMj  look  at  the  logieal  dianeter  of  the  tmaoniii^ 
IB  wiiipk  Newton  wfte  mv  of  that  dedtictaoa. 

**•  F™"^  artHBOMi»l  fMta  to  be  aoeoanted  for  concerned 
tik*  MovuMHli  cf  &t  mtA  SDd  other  pkiw^w  roond  the  son,  end 
dM  wflB  of  te  aaoon  roaad  the  earth.^  The  fbnner  body 
of  bctehadbeiehBeJygMwMwi  hyKep)er,in  his  three  Uws, 
^  that  the  fhaito  wvvb  a  fflBtiwi  nyad  ^  son,  with  the  son 
ia  otte  of  the  foci;  (ii)  tha  thej^  iherjile  eqoal  anna  in  eqnt 
tiMi;  (iii)  the*  the  Mhs  of  thor  Men  dietuoe.  Tuy  ee  tl» 
9q;mxm  111  ^Uf  f^tt£t  ^am,^  then  me  aba  a  hu;^  body  of 
t«cMdi4  ebeerMtiBae  eyoa  the  mmrnmrntm  aad  pertorimtions  of  tk 
wmm;  and  vhea  Nialaft  tet  voihad  o«t  hk  theory,  he  foond 
ft  led  ym  l»  tfhraft  naite  Aea  Iheee  e<itueBj  reooided,  H« 
thieiftw  hajteeifc;  aad  j>m»<My«ftirae»«al  ymre^iriM 
teih  aeid  eeceecAid  ehneieiiiae  m§am  the  aooa'e  motion  ««n 
he  Mtaned  fta  ik  He  tta  fnad  the  theoicCicel 
bite;  b"t  to  show  this  «nc 
Bo  4iMiMtaHtad  ibrther  that  bam  anj  other 

I  foeto   mKe>l1;    and  thai 

Ml  eol^  theft  hb  IhM^  mi^  he  tne^  bat  that  if  the 

w«M  to  b«  aeoeaBled  f»  hy  h^ of  A  theoejef 
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attraction  at  all^  the  law  of  that  attraction  must  be  as  he  formu- 
lated it.» 

The  further  confirmations  which  Newton's  Law  of  Universal 
Gravitation  has  received,  fi*om  its  success  in  accounting  for  other 
physical  phenomena,  need  not  detain  ns ;  we  have  to  look  to  the 
steps  involved  in  its  establishment,  and  they  can  be  sufficiently 
Been  in  wliat  has  been  detailed  already.  Firsts  there  was  the  idea 
that  the  movements  of  the  planets  were  to  be  aocoanted  for  by 
reference  to  two  forces  acting  on  them — the  impressed  force,  and 
the  force  of  attraction  ;  this  was  not  due  to  Newton.  Next,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  or  conjecture  the  way  in  which  these  two 
forces  severally  operated ;  so  far  as  the  impressed  force  went^  that 
had  also  been  in  part  already  done,  and  it  was  expressed  in  the  first 
law  of  motion ;  the  actual  velocity  of  each  planet  was  ascertained 
by  calculation  from  astronomical  observations,  and  the  velocity 
due  to  the  impressed  force  taken  alone  was  determined  by  reference 
to  the  actual  velocity  and  the  velocity  acquired  by  gravitation. 
But  the  velocity  acquired  by  gravitation,  or  through  the  influence 
of  the  attractive  force,  had  to  be  conjectured ;  and  though  the 
law  of  its  variation  had  been  suggested  before,  unless  the  amount 
of  its  effect  between  some  given  masiies  at  some  given  distance 
were  known^  the  law  of  its  variation  left  the  matter  quite  inde- 
terminate. The  identification  of  the  attractive  force  with  terrea- 
trial  gravity  thus  completed  the  necessary  data;  and  principles 
and  facts  were  now  before  Newton,  sufficient,  if  a  method  of 
calculation  were  devised,  to  enable  him  to  determine  what  should 
be  the  consequences  of  his  hypothesis.  The  next  step  was  the 
process  of  calculation.  But  he  had  to  show,  not  barely  what 
the  consequences  of  his  hypothesis  would  be,  but  that  they  would 
be  the  same  as  the  observed  facte :  and  moreover,  that  his  was  the 
only  hypothesis ',  whose  consequences  would  be  the  same  as  the 
observed  facts.'  The  comparison  therefore  of  the  facta  with, 
the  theoretical  results  of  his  and  of  any  other  hypothesis  was  the 
step  that  succeeded  the  calculation;  and  having  found  that  they 
agreed  with  his,  and  with  no  other,  he  reasoned  thus — Assuming 

*  i.  e.  if  it  was  to  embody  a  simple  ratio :  cf.  pp.  435-436,  470,  supra. 

*  It  was  possible  to  show  that  no  other  rate  of  attraction  would  ^ve 
results  conformable  to  the  facts,  because  the  problem  was  &  mathematical 
one;  and  in  mathematics  it  iu  easier  than  elsewheie  to  prove  not  oulj  that 
if  a  is  true,  b  is  true,  but  also  the  converse. 
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that  the  coatmual  deflexion  of  the  planets  from  a  reotilinear  f^th     « 
is  due  to  an  attractive  form,  their  actual  motions,  if  my  BtatetneDfrH 
of  the  law  of  attraction  is  true,  woald  be  thus  and  thus;  if  it  is ^ 
false,  they  would  be  otherwise :  but  they  are  thus  and  thus,  sad 
therefore  my  statement  is  true. 

Now  of  the  steps  in  this  whole  logical  process,  some  are  not 
processes  of  recuonin^  at  all — the  suggested  reference  of  the  resultant 
motions  to  those  two  forces,  the  suggested  identification  of  one 
of  the  forces  with  terrestrial  gravity,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
theoretical  results  with  the  observed  facts.  Beaaoning  mar  have 
been  employed  in  establishing  the  firet  law  of  motion;  but  tliat 
reasoning  lies  outside  the  present  appeal  to  it.  The  reasoning 
involved  in  determining  the  theoretical  results  of  the  action  of  the 
forces  assumed  is  deductive.  But  the  final  argument,  in  which 
the  agreement  of  the  facts  with  the  results  of  this  hypothesis  aod 
of  no  other  is  shown  to  require  the  acceptance  of  this  hypotbens, 
is  inductive.  Had  the  Law  of  Gravitation  been  already  proved, 
we  might  have  said  that  Newton  was  merely  explaining  certain 
empirical  gt^neralizations  about  the  movements  of  the  planets ;  bad 
it  been  already  proved,  the  disagreement  of  its  consequences  with 
the  earlier  records  of  the  perturbations  of  the  moon  would  have 
led  him  not  to  lay  aside  the  theory,  but  to  doubt  the  observations, 
or  to  assume  (as  Adams  and  Leverrier  afterwards  did  for  the  per* 
turbations  of  Uninus)  the  existence  of  some  other  body  whose 
attraction  might  account  for  the  discrepancy;  but  inasmuch  as  it 
was  only  now  proved  by  its  exclosive  sncoees  in  explaimog  ihCj 
HcU,  he  pras  argtiing  inductirely  to  the  proof  of  it 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  simpler  inductive  argnmait 
which  establish  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  by  appeal  to  *  groundfl 
of  elimination  '.  wc  shall  find  in  them  too  something  of  this  double 
chaniotor,  at>  amv  inductiv*  and  deductive.  The  facts  appealed  to 
as  showing  tW  a  is  ihit  oanae  of  •  am  tfaemaelves  accounted  for  by 
thai  h>iK»th«ik  If,  for  ttample,  belado  not  aOow  us  to  doubt  that 
tnakmal  fe^w  ia  coQV«\-«d  by  the  hite  of  the  Anopheles  moequito, 
Umr  too  Um  pow»r  of  the  Anoplwlw  noaqoito  to  convey  malarial 
hmt  teeomili  bx  \i»  apiH<ariBg  a  penou  bhten  by  that  insect  It  a 
it  iwipowiM<  but  that^  if  c^nlain  facta  are  the  rrnHo  cognotcendl  d  fl 
a  oumJ  |RiiNipk»  llMt  pnncipk  shooM  be  tlie  f^iio  ememdi  of  th«  ^ 
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g  to  the  deductive  reasoning  which  works  out  the  joint  conse- 
ence,  in  particular  circnniBtanceB,  of  the  action  of  two  or  more 
causes^  from  a  knowledge  (or  conjecture)  of  the  effect  which  each  of 
these  causes  wouJd  produce  singly.  It  is  on  account  of  this  opera- 
tion that  J.  S.  Mill  gave  to  reasoning  of  this  kind,  even  when  its 
primary  object  was  the  inductive  establishment  of  a  general 
principlcj  the  name  of  the  'deductive  method  of  induction  '. 

Such  reasoning  can  only  be  used  where  the  joint  effect  of  several 
causes  is  calculable  from  the  laws  of  their  separate  effects.  Where 
the  joint  or  complex  effect  seems  totally  dissimilar  to  what  any  of 
the  separate  effects  would  be,  it  cannot  be  calculated  from  them  in 
anticipation ;  and  we  rely  entirely  on  the  inductive  method  of 
elimination  in  order  to  show  that  such  complex  effect  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  action  of  one  particular  conjunction  of  causes  rather 
than  another,  without  being  able  to  show  a  priori  that  it  is  the 
effect  they  would  produce.  But  into  the  investigation  of  any  com- 
plex effect  of  the  other  kind,  in  which  the  action  of  the  several 
causes  can  be  traced  as  combining  to  produce  it,  some  measure  of 
this  deductive  reasoning  will  always  enter.  Most  obviously  is  this 
the  case  in  regard  to  those  complex  effects  which  exemplify  what 
has  been  called  a  Aomopeiteoui  intermixture^ — Le.  where  the 
complex  phenomenon  is  quantitative,  and  there  are  many  factors 
determining  its  quantity,  some  by  way  of  increase  and  some  of 
decrease.  The  simpler  inductive  methods  are  there  quite  inadequate  : 
for  there  need  be  no  two  instances  of  the  phenomenon  in  which  its 
quantity  is  the  same,  nor,  if  there  were,  need  the  combination  o£ 
factors  be  the  samei  neither  con  we  infer  from  the  non-occurrence 
of  the  phenomenon,  or  its  presence  only  in  an  imperceptible  degree, 
where  the  supposed  cause  is  present,  that  what  we  had  been  inclined 

'  J.  8,  Mill  gavo  the  name  of  * homogeneouB  intermixt4ire  of  effects'  to 
those  cases  where  the  joint  eifect  of  several  causes  acting  together  is  the 
sum  (or  difference)  of  their  separate  effect«,  and  differs  in  quantity  only  and 
not  in  quality  from  the  effects  which  the  same  causes  would  produce  singly ; 
this  happens^  e.  g.,  in  the  mechanical  compoBition  of  forces— for  which  reason 
he  spoke  also  of  Composition  of  Causes  in  such  a  case.  Where  the  joint 
effect  diffi^rs  in  quality  from  the  separate  effects  (and  so  cannot  be  calculated 
from  a  knowledge  of  them)  he  called  it  heterogeneous  or  heteropathic.  He 
illustrated  thia  Irom  chemical  combination,  in  which  the  chemical  proper* 
ties  of  the  comijound  (unlike  its  weight)  are  not  homogeneous  with  those  of 
its  constituents,  and  not  deducible  from  them  ;  though  he  quite  overlooked 
the  fact  that  elements  were  not  the  '  cause '  of  a  compound  in  his  usaal 
sense  of  that  term.    Cf.  Lojk,  HI.  vi. 
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to  OBcnbe  it  to  does  not  produce  it ;  eince  that  caase  might  be 
present,  but  counteracted  by  another  of  contrary  effect  Even  tbe 
rule  that  cause  and  effect  must  vary  concomitantly,  and  the  rule 
that  no  such  portion  of  the  effect  must  be  attributed  to  one  amon^ 
the  factors  making  up  the  cause  of  the  wholcj  as  is  already  accounted 
for  by  other  factors,  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure  success  in  such 
enquiries.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  measure  more  or  lew  pre- 
cisely the  complex  effect,  and  to  know  with  corresponding  precision 
the  amount  of  effect  that  the  several  supposed  causes  would  pro- 
duce alone,  in  order  to  prove  that  any  particular  one  among  them 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  or  rejected  from  being  a  part  cause. 
And  into  this  proof  a  deductive  calculation  will  obviously  enter. 
In  the  fiscal  controversy,  for  example,  initiated  in  Great  Britain  in 
1903,  it  was  alleged  that  the  excess  in  the  value  of  our  imports 
over  that  of  our  exports  was  due  to  the  crippling  of  our  production 
by  free-trade ;  but  this  could  only  be  proved  by  showing  that  the 
difference  of  value  between  exports  and  imports  was  unaccounted 
for,  unless  we  were  living  on  our  capital ;  and  that  could  not  be 
shown  unless  the  excess  in  value  of  imports  were  ascertained,  whicb 
was  attributable  to  other  causes  known  to  as&lst  in  producing  their 
total  excess- value — such  as  the  fact  that  the  valuation  of  our  imports 
was  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  the  cost  of  carriage  to  our  ports 
(while  our  exports,  being  valued  before  transport,  did  not  receive  this 
addition) :  and  by  the  value  of  the  goods  that  paid  for  the  service 
which  the  country  performs  as  ocean-carrier,  although  nothing 
appears  in  the  total  for  exports  on  that  head :  and  by  the  value  of 
the  goods  that  represent  payment  for  the  use  of  British  capital 
invested  abroad,  or  pensions  charged  on  the  Government  of  Indi». 
The  difficulty  of  determining  the  amount  by  which  these  causes 
should  make  our  im|x)rt6  exceed  our  exports  in  value  rendered  it 
exceedingly  hard  to  prove,  at  least  on  this  line  of  argument,  that 
we  could  not  be  paying  out  of  the  year's  production  for  all  that  we 
imported  in  the  year. 

To  sum  up — Explanation  considered  in  itself  is  deductive  :  it 
consists  in  showing  that  particular  known  facta,  or  laws,  or  general 
causal  connexions,  follow  from  principles  already  established,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case;  it  establishes  therefore  nothing  new, 
except  as  it  makes  us  understand  the  reason  for  that  which  we  had 
hitherto  only  known  as  a  fact.     But  explanation  also  enters  into 
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tduction,  so  far  as  the  priDcipIes,  £roin  which  the  facte^  or  laws,  or 
'(^nerai  causal  connexions^  are  shown  to  follow^  were  not  previooely 
estahlished,  but  are  only  now  confirmed  in  showing  that  the  actual 
facts,  lawSj  or  causal  connexions  would  follow  from  them  and 
not  from  any  alternative  principles.  In  such  induction  there  are 
four  main  steps  distingiulshable  :  (i)  conceiving  the  several  agents, 
or  causes,  at  work  ;  (ii)  determining  or  conjecturing  how  or  accord- 
ing to  what  law  each  of  them  severally  would  act ;  (iii)  reasoning 
from  these  premisses  to  tl>e  result  which  they  should  produce  in 
common,  as  well  as  to  the  result  which  would  follow  on  any  rival 
hypothesis  as  to  the  agents  at  work,  and  the  several  laws  of  their 
operation ;  (iv)  showing  by  comimrison  that  the  facts  agree  with 
the  results  deduced  from  these,  and  not  with  the  results  deduced 
from  any  rival  premisses. 

Many  observations  might  still  be  made  upon  this  type  of  argu- 
ment— one  of  the  commonest  and  most  important  in  the  sciences. 
It  might  be  shown  how  it  may  be  directed  to  establish  either  that 
a  particular  agent  produces  a  certain  kind  of  effect  at  all,  or  how 
much  of  that  effect,  according  to  its  own  variations^  it  produces  :  or 
that  an  agent  known  to  produce  an  effect  of  a  certain  kind  is  one 
of  the  causes  contributing  to  produce  that  effect  on  a  given  ooca- 
sion.  The  question  may  be^  what  causes  can  produce  such  an  effect, 
or  which  of  the  causes  that  can  produce  it  are.  contributing  to  pro- 
duce it  now  ?  We  may  wish  to  establish  a  general  principle,  or 
only  some  special  fact  as  to  the  circumstances  that  are  modify- 
ing the  results  of  that  principle  in  the  case  before  us.  It  is  pos- 
sible too  that  the  laws  of  the  action  of  the  several  agents  may  some 
of  them  have  been  previously  ascertained  and  established,  while 
others  are  only  conjecturally  formulated  ;  or,  if  the  question  be  as 
to  the  agents  contributing  to  the  result  in  a  particular  case  or  class 
of  cases,  the  laws  of  the  several  actions  of  them  all  may  have  been 
established  previously.  But  without  dwelling  on  these  points,  we 
may  conclude  the  chapter  with  four  considerations. 

First;  the  inductive  arguments  of  science  display  in  every  dif- 
ferent degree  that  combination  with  deductive  reasoning  which  has 
been  now  analysed.  Thus,  though  we  may  represent  in  sjmibols 
the  induction  whose  logical  form  is  a  mere  disjunctive  argument, 
and  contrast  it  with  this  into  which  the  deduction  of  a  complex 
result  from  several  premisses  so  prominently  enters,  yet  in  actual 
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pneCifle  th«  eontnai  is  not  so  sliarp ;  in  few  ioductire  io 

it  tlie  RMoaing'  merely  disjunctive ;  but  the  unoaot  of  dedoctm 

reMoning-  that  hM  to  be  performed  before  one  is  in  a  posrtioii  to 

ftpply  a  disjanction,  and  to  say  that  this  hypothesiB  is  trae  becaose 

the  rest  can  be  proved  false,  Taries  very  greatly  in  different  inve&- 

tigations. 

Secondly,  to  show  that  the  facts  agree  with  the  conseqaenoes  of 
oar  hypothesis  is  not  to  prove  it  trae.  To  show  that,  is  often 
called  rerifieation ;  and  to  mistake  verification  for  proof  is  to 
eommit  the  fallacy  of  the  consequent  ^,  the  fallacy  of  thinking  tbst, 
becansei  if  the  hjrpothesis  were  true,  certain  facts  would  follow, 
therefore,  since  those  facts  are  found,  the  hypothesis  is  true.  It 
is  the  same  mistake  as  that  of  incomplete  elimination^  in  the 
establishment  of  a  simple  causal  relation  :  the  same  as  reaaltB  from 
overlooking  what  was  called  the  Plurality  of  Causes.  A  theory 
whose  consequenoGfi  conflict  with  the  fiicts  cannot  be  trae  ;  but  so 
long  as  there  may  be  more  theories  than  one  giving  the  same 
consequences,  the  agreement  of  the  facts  with  one  of  them 
famishes  no  ground  for  choosing  between  it  and  the  others. 
Nevertheless  in  practice  we  often  have  to  be  content  with  verifi- 
cation; or  to  take  our  inability  to  find  any  other  equally  satif- 
fsctoiy  theory  as  equivalent  to  there  being  none  other.  In  such 
matters  we  must  consider  what  is  called  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
for  a  theory  that  is  not  rigorously  proved.  But  no  one  has  shown 
how  weight  of  evidence  can  be  mechanically  estimated ;  the  wisest 
men,  and  beet  acquainted  with  the  matter  in  hand,  are  oftenest 
right. 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  logical  difference  between  the  reasoning  con- 
tained in  explanation,  and  the  inductive  reasoning  that  involve! 
explanation,  except  in  one  point:  that  the  latter  infers  the  truth  of 
some  premiss  assumed  in  the  explanation  from  its  success  in  explain- 
ing the  actual  facts  and  the  impossibility  of  explaining  them  with- 
oat  assuming  it.  Where  this  impossibility  is  not  shown,  and  we 
content  ourselves  with  verification — that  is,  with  showing  that  the 
facts  consist  with  the  assumption — there  the  logical  difference  is 
still  Hli^hter;  it  amounts  to  this,  that  in  explanation  the  premisses 
are  taken  as  previously  known,  and  in  the  other  case  something  in 
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the  premisses  is  taken  as  not  known  previously  to  its  use  in  the 
explanation.' 

Fourthly,  we  may  answer  here  the  second  of  the  two  questions 
raised  at  the  end  of  e.  xvii.  Demonstration  is  explanation  from 
principles  that  arc  self-evident,  or  necessarily  true.  If  it  be  said  that 
in  that  case  very  little  of  what  we  believe  is  demonstrated^  we  must 
admit  it.  We  can  demonstrate  little  outside  mathematics.  But  we 
have  an  ideal  of  demonstration,  and  it  seems  to  be  that ;  and  it  is 
not  necessarily  s^'IIogistic,  as  Aristotle  thought  it  to  be.' 

>  J.  S.  Mill,  to  whose  work  the  above  cbaptor  is  not  a  little  indebted 
(r.  Logic,  HI.  x-xiii),  faih  to  mark  saflSciently  the  difference  between 
showing  that  the  facts  ai^ree  with  a  theory,  and  showing  that  the  theory 
18  true.  And  hi;  does  not  bring  oat  clearly  enough  the  relation  between 
what  he  callB  the  Deductive  Method  of  Induotion  {c  xi)  and  what  be  calls 
the  Explanation  of  LawB  of  Nature  (c.  xiii.  He  neither  notices  bow  they 
di^'er,  nor  how  closely  they  ngrec,  though  he  gives  the  eame  investigation 
(the  Newtonian  theory  of  gmvitation)  as  an  example  of  both  of  them  (xi.  2, 
xiii.  1).  Moreover,  in  revolving  into  three  steps  his  *  Deductive  Method  of 
Induction ',  he  leaves  out  the  first  of  the  four  mentioned  on  p.  485. 

^  Indeed,  if  syllogism  implies  the  application,  to  a  particular  case,  of 
a  general  principle  loiown  independently,  demonstration  is  never  Byllogietio ; 
for,  with  complete  insight,  the  nocessitv  which  connects  the  different 
elements  in  a  complex  fact  should  be  manifest  in  the  case  be/ore  ue,  and  the 
general  principle  or  major  premise  is  not  brought  in  ab  extra,  but  rather 
visible  in  and  extricable  from  that  case  (cf.  p.  307.  aupra).  This  much  how- 
ever Aristotle  would  orobably  have  admitted ;  but  most  demonstration  cannot 
even  bo  be  put  into  the  form  of  syllogism,  connecting  one  term  with  another 
through  a  toird  by  the  relation  of  subject  and  attribute. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

OP  INDUCTION  BY  SIMPLE   ENUMERATION 
AND   THE  ARGUMENT   FROM  ANALOGY 


Tberb  are  many  reasonings  which  do  not  prove  their  conclusion. 
It  is  not  merely  that  we  have  to  use  premisses  of  doubtful  certainty  ; 
for  this,  though  it  destroys  the  strictly  demonstrative  character  of 
our  knowledge,  does  not  invalidate  the  reasoning^  so  long  as  the 
conclusions  are  what  piusl  be  drawn,  if  the  premi»«e£  are  true.  We 
often  draw,  and  act  upon,  conclusions^  about  which  we  cannot  say 
even  this  much,  that  they  must  be  true  if  the  prcmiBses  are.  And 
in  so  doing,  we  often  find  ourselves  right ;  nor,  if  we  refuued  to  do 
it,  could  the  affairs  of  life  be  carried  on.  Descartes,  when  he  set 
himself  to  examine  all  which  he  had  hitherto  believed^  and  to  doubt 
everything  which  could  be  doubted,  determined  with  himself  that 
he  would  not  let  this  demand  for  demonstration  in  things  of  the 
intellect  prevent  his  following  the  most  probable  opinion  in  practical 
matters.^  But  it  is  not  only  in  practice  that  we  have  to  hazard  an 
assent  to  conclusions  which  our  premisses  do  not  strictly  justify. 
Many  branches  of  science  would  not  progress  at  all,  unless  we  did 
the  same  there.  In  the  first  place,  by  committing  ourselves  to 
a  conclusion,  and  working  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  true,  we 
may  be  led  to  results  that  will  help  either  to  confirm  or  to  overthrow 
it ;  whereas  if  we  bad  merely  withheld  our  assent  from  any  con- 
clusion, because  the  evidence  was  inconclusive,  we  might  have 
remained  indefinitely'  long  possessed  only  of  that  inconclusive 
evidence.  *  Trath,'  said  Bacon,  *  is  more  readily  elicited  from  error 
than  from  confusion '  ^ ;  and  perhaps  we  might  add,  than  from 
indecision.  Only  we  must  in  such  cases  let  our  assent  be  provisional, 
and  hold  our  opinion  not  as  demonstrated,  but  as  in  default  of 
a  better.  The  advice  of  the  politician,  that  a  man  should  make  war 
with  another  as  with  one  to  whom  he  may  be  reconciledj  and  peace 

'  IH9eoun  de  la  M/thodf,  Troisi^nie  Partie. 
•  No9,  Ory.  II.  20. 
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as  with  one  with  whom  he  may  become  at  variance,  may  without 
saspicion  of  cynicism  be  adapted  to  the  assent  or  dissent  with  which 
we  receive  conclusions  that  are  based  on  insufficient  evidence.  But 
secondly,  the  sciences  differ  very  much  in  the  amount  of  evidence 
which  they  can  hope  to  obtain  for  their  conclusions.  A  fairly 
rigorouB  science  may  he  content  to  use  provisionally  principles 
which  are  known  to  be  insufficiently  proved  (and  that  means  really, 
not  proved  at  all);  but  some  sciences  hardly  ever  obtain  rigorous 
proof  of  their  positions,  as  for  example  Anthropology ;  and  yet 
much  at  any  rate  of  their  teaching  is  generally  accepted  as  authori- 
tative. Aristotle  said  that  it  was  the  business  of  education  to 
teach  a  man  to  demand  rigorous  proof  of  anything  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject ;  for  it  is  as  foolish  to  ask  demonstration  of 
the  orator,  as  to  accept  plausibilitieB  from  the  mathematician^; 
and  he  would  have  allowed  that  for  this  purpose  education  must 
include  both  a  training  in  'Analytics'  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  different  kinds  of  subject-matter  to  which  one's  attitude  should 
be  different.  It  is  often  said  that  a  man  whose  studies  are  too 
exclusively  mathematical  is  at  sea  when  he  comes  to  deal  with 
matters  that  do  not  admit  of  demonstration ;  and  that  contrariwise, 
i£  he  is  trained  only  in  sciences  where  rigorous  proof  is  impossible, 
he  becomes  incompetent  to  see  what  is  required  in  matters  of 
a  stricter  sort. 

There  are  no  logical  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  value  of  such 
reasonings,  unless  what  is  called  the  Theory  of  Probability  may 
claim  to  be  such  a  crit<aion.  But  the  Theory  of  Probability  is 
primarily  a  branch  of  mathematics;  many  of  the  assumptions 
which  underlie  its  applications  are  open  to  suspicion  on  logical 
grounds ;  and  its  use  is  at  any  rate  confined  to  subjects  that  admit 
of  quantitative  treatment*  The  object  of  the  present  chapter  how- 
ever is  to  consider  briefly  two  kinds  of  argument,  which  while  being 
of  this  inconclusive  character  are  very  common,  and  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  logical  writers  accordingly, 

Induotion  by  Simple  Enumeration  consists  in  arguing  that 
what  IB  true  of   several  instances  of  a  kind  is   true  universally 


*  Eih.  Nie.  a.  i,  1094'>  23  ntirm^tuvov  yap  itmp  *w\  roffoOrw  r^Kpt^t 
tViCTtlf  ittiff  iKaoTov  yii-of^  t'<P'  otroif  r{  Toi  npi'tyfiaros  <Pwnt  tntdfXtTm'  napnn'^tjiTiuif 
yap  fpalyiTQi  fxi^iiariKov  rt  iriBayoKuyoi/yroit  dnod€;i[«crf'(ii  km  ptfropiKow  awoA#i^it 
BTTcurcu'* 
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of  that  kind.  Simple  enumeration  means  mere  enumeration;  and™ 
such  an  argument  difliers  from  stiientiiic  induction  in  the  absence  of 
any  attempt  to  show  that  the  concluiion  drawn  is  the  only  oonclusion 
which  the  facts  in  the  premisses  allow^  while  it  differs  from  in> 
duction  by  compUte  enumeration  in  that  the  conclusion  is  general, 
and  refers  to  more  than  the  instancee  in  the  premisses.  It  should 
however  be  noted  here,  that  induction  by  complete  enumeration,  if 
the  conclusion  be  understood  as  a  genuinely  universal  judgement, 
and  not  as  an  enumerative  judgement  about  all  of  a  limited  number 
of  things,  has  the  character  of  induction  by  simple  enumeration. 
The  name  of  empirical  generalizaiton  is  also  given  to  such  argu- 
ments by  simple  enumeration,  fl 

Bacon's  strictures  upon  this  form  of  reasoning  have  been  already 
referred  to,^  Regard  it  as  a  form  of  proof,  and  they  are  not  unde- 
served. Yet  it  is  still  in  frequent  use,  in  default  of  anything  better. 
It  has  been  inferred  that  all  specific  characters  in  plants  and  animals 
are  usefal,  or  adaptive,  because  so  many  have  been  found  to  be  so. 
So  many  '  good  species '  have  become  '  bad  species  *  (i.  e.  species  in- 
capable of  any  strict  delimitation)  in  the  light  of  an  increased  know* 
ledge  of  intermediate  forms,  that  it  has  been  inferred  that  all  species, 
if  we  knew  their  wbob  history,  would  do  so."  The  familiar 
generalization  that  we  are  all  mortal^  though  not  based  solely  on 
enumeration,  draws  some  of  its  force  thence.  Most  men's  views  o£^ 
Germans,  or  Frenchmen,  or  foreigners  generally,  rest  upon  their  V 
observation  of  a  few  individuals.  The  'four  general  rules  of 
geography',  that  all  rivers  are  in  Theasaly,  all  mountains  in  Thrace, 
all  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  all  islands  in  the  Aegaean  Sea,  are 
a  caricature  of  this  procedure,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the 
Bchoolboy  beginning  Greek  History,  The  history  of  the  theory  of 
prime  numbers  furnishes  one  or  two  good  examples.  More  th&n 
one  formula  has  been  found  always  to  give  prime  numbers  up  to 
high  values,  and  was  assumed  to  do  so  universally:  ^  +  £  +  41 
worked  for  every  value  of  x  till  40 :  2^'  + 1  worked  for  long,  but  it  « 
broke  down  ultimately.^    It  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations.       | 

What  is  the  assumption  which  underlies  arguments  of  this  kind? 
It  is  the  old  assumption  that  there  are  universal  connexions 

»  Hot,  Org.  I.  105.     Cf.  mpra,  pp.  852,  364. 
*  Romanes.  Darwin  and  after  Ihnein,  ii,  282. 
'  p.  JevonSj  Eivwtntaiy  £^s$on$f  pp.  221-222. 
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nature ;  aiid  the  conjunction  of  attributes  which  our  instancea 
present  is  taken  as  evidence  of  a  connexion.  The  arguments  are 
weak,  because  the  evidence  for  the  connexion  is  insufficient.  If 
a  6  c  dy  instances  of  the  class  Jr,  present  the  property  y,  it  does  not 
follow  that  y  is  connected  with  those  features  on  account  of  which 
they  are  classed  together  as  ^r.  Yet  a  large  number  of  instances 
furnishes  some  presumption.  For  some  reason  must  exist,  why  all 
these  instances  exhibit  the  same  property.  If  it  is  not  in  virtue  of 
their  common  character  se,  it  must  be  in  virtue  of  some  other 
common  feature.  When  the  variety  of  circumstances  is  great,  under 
which  the  instances  are  found,  and  the  differences  many  which  they 
present  along  with  their  identity  as  ar,  it  is  harder  to  find  any  other 
common  features  than  what  are  included  in  classing  them  as  st. 
Therefore  our  confidence  in  the  generalization  increases,  although 
it  may  still  be  misplaced^  All  men  are  mortal ;  for  if  men  need  not 
die  except  through  the  accident  of  circumstances  that  are  not 
involved  in  being  man,  is  it  not  strange  that  no  man  has  avoided 
falling  in  with  these  circumstances  ?  There  is  force  in  the  question. 
The  number  and  variety  of  our  observations  on  the  point  are  such, 
that  almost  everything  can  be  eliminated :  almost  everything  that 
bos  befallen  a  man,  except  what  is  involved  in  being  man,  has  also 
not  befallen  other  men  :  who  therefore  ought  not  to  have  died,  if  it 
were  because  of  it  that  men  die.  Something  involved  in  being 
man  must  therefore  surely  be  the  cause  of  dying. 

Induction  by  Simple  Enumeration  rests  then  on  an  implied 
elimination ;  but  the  elimination  is  half-unconscious,  and  mostly 
incomplete;  and  therefore  the  conclusion  is  of  very  problematic 
value.  But  where  it  is  felt  that  the  instances  do  serve  to  eliminate 
a  great  deal,  it  is  felt  that  the  openings  for  error  are  correspondingly 
reduced  in  number,  and  the  conclusion  is  received  with  greater  con- 
fidence. General  considerations  of  this  kind,  however,  will  not 
stand  against  definite  opposing  facts ;  therefore  such  an  empirical 
generalization  is  at  once  overthrown  by  a  contradictory  instance.^ 
Neither  will  they  overbear  more  special  considerations  drawn  from 
acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  to  which  the  induction  be- 
longs. Pigmentation  is  known  to  be  a  highly  variable  property  in 
many  species ;  therefore  the  overwhelming  range  of  instances  to 
show  that  all  crows  are  black  was  felt  to  be  insufficient  to  give 
'  Inetantia,  iy^raait,  meant  originally  a  eonttxtdictoty  instance. 
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the  conclusion  any  high  degree  of  value.  Again,  a  difficulty  in 
conceiving  how  two  properties  could  be  causally  connected  will 
incline  us  to  attach  less  weight  to  the  fact  of  their  conjunction. 
And  contrariwise,  where  the  connexion  to  which  the  conjunction 
points  is  one  which  seems  conformable  with  other  parts  of  our 
knowledge,  we  are  much  more  ready  to  generalize  from  the  con- 
junction. Many  general  statements  are  made  about  the  correlation 
of  attributes  in  plants  and  animals,  which  rest  on  simple  enumera- 
tion ;  but  the  theory  of  descent  suggests  a&  explanation  of  the 
constancy  of  such  a  conjunction;  for  what  was  correlated  in  a 
common  ancestor  might  well  be  correlated  universally  in  the 
descendants.  We  are  therefore  readier  to  vuppose  that  attributes 
found  several  times  accompanying  one  another  in  a  species  (sach 
as  deafness  with  white  fur  and  bfue  eyes  in  tom-cats,  or  black 
colour  with  immunity  to  the  evil  effects  of  eating  the  paint-root  in 
pigs  1)  are  correlated  universally,  even  though  we  can  see  no  direct 
connexion  between  them,  than  we  should  be  if  no  way  of  explaining 
the  constancy  of  the  conjunction  presented  itself  to  us. 

The  argument  from  Analogy  (at  least  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term)  is  of  the  same  inconclusive  character  as  Induction  by  Simple 
Enumeration  ;  and  like  it,  rests  on  the  general  belief  In  universal 
connexions,  and  takes  a  conjunction  of  attributes  as  evidence  of 
their  connexion. 

Analogy  meant  originally  identity  of  relation.  Four  terma, 
when  the  first  stands  to  the  second  as  the  third  stands  to  fourth, 
were  said  to  be  analogous.  If  the  relation  is  really  the  same  in 
either  case,  then  what  follows  from  the  relation  in  one  case  follows 
from  it  in  the  other  ;  provided  that  it  really  follows  &om  the 
relation  and  from  nothing  else.  Where  the  terms  are  quantities, 
or  are  considered  purely  on  their  quantitative  side,  and  the  relations 
between  them  are  also  quantitative,  there  the  reasoning  is  of  cooise 
mathematical  in  character :  analogy  in  mathematics  being  more 
commonly  called  proportion.  And  such  reasoning  is  necessary, 
like  any  other  mathematical  reasoning.  If  in  respect  of  weight 
a  :b  ::c  :d,  and  if  a  weighs  twice  as  much  as  b,  then  c  must  weigh 
twice  as  much  as  d.  So  soon  however  as  we  connect  with  the  rela- 
tion c :  d,  on  the  ground  of  its  identity  with  the  relation  a  :  6,  a 
consequence  which  is  not  known  to  depend  entirely  on  that  relation, 
^  (\  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  c  i,  0th  ed.  p.  9. 
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our  reasoning-  ceases  to  be  demonstrative.  Suppose  that  the  dis- 
tance by  rail  from  London  to  Bristol  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
distance  from  London  to  Plymouth  as  the  distance  from  London  to 
Darlington  bears  to  the  distance  from  London  to  Aberdeen :  and 
that  it  costs  half  as  much  again  to  send  a  ton  of  timber  from 
London  to  Plymouth  as  to  Bristol ;  we  cannot  infer  that  the  rate 
from  London  to  Aberdeen  will  be  half  as  much  again  as  it  is  to 
Darlington ;  for  the  rate  need  not  depend  entirely  on  the  relative 
distance,  which  is  all  that  is  alleged  to  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

P  There  are  many  relations  however  which  are  not  relations  of 
quantity,  and  hold  between  terms  on  other  grounds.  Here  too, 
four  terms  may  stand  in  an  analogy  :  and  what  follows  from  the 
relation  of  the  first  to  the  second  may  be  inferred  to  follow  from 
the  relation  of  the  third  to  the  fourth.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
relation  of  liis  patients  to  a  doctor  is  the  same  as  that  of  his 
customers  to  a  tradesman,  and  that  therefore  as  a  customer  is  at 
liberty  to  deal  at  once  with  rival  tradesmen,  so  a  man  may  put 
himself  at  once  in  the  hands  of  several  doctors.  And  if  the  relations 
were  the  same,  the  argument  would  be  valid,  and  indeed  in  principle 
syllogistic ;  for  the  common  relation  would  be  a  middle  term  con- 
necting a  certain  attribute  with  a  man's  position  towards  his  doctor. 
'  Those  who  employ  the  sen'ices  of  others  for  pay  are  at  liberty  to 
employ  as  many  in  one  service  as  they  pay  for ' :  such  miglit  bo  the 
genera]  principle  elicited  from  our  practice  in  shopping,  and  pro- 
posed for  application  to  our  practice  in  the  care  of  our  health.  The 
case  of  patient  and  doctor  is  '  subsumed '  under  the  principle 
supposed  to  be  exhibited  in  the  case  of  customer  and  tradesman. 
Even  however  if  it  were  not  possible  to  disentangle  a  general  prin- 
ciple, and  reason  syllogistically  from  it,  we  might  use  the  analogy ; 
thinking  that  there  was  an  identity  of  relations,  and  that  what  is 
involved  in  the  relation  in  the  one  case  must  be  involved  in  it  in  the 
other. 

Unfortunately  however  the  identity  of  the  relations  may  be 
doubted.  Relations  are  not  independent  of  theirterms.  Quantitative 
relations  are  no  doubt  independent  of  everything  except  the  quanti- 
tative aepect  of  their  teims,  and  are  on  that  account  usually  stated 
as  between  quantities  in  the  abstract.  But  with  other  relations  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  abstract,  from  the  concrete  nature  of  the 
terms  between  which  they  hold^  the  precise  features  which  involve 
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the  relation.  Hence  we  may  say  that  two  relations  are  similar^  and 
yet  doubt  whetlier  they  are  similar  in  the  way  that  would  justify  the 
inference.  They  may  be  partially  the  same,  but  the  difference  may 
just  invalidate  the  consequence^ ;  and  reasoning  by  analogy  cannot 
then  possess  the  character  of  necessity.  fl 

David  Hume  held  that  virtue  and  vice  are  not  attributes  of  any 
act  or  agent,  bat  only  feelings  which  an  act  may  arouse  in  a 
spectator ;  so  that  if  nobody  approved  or  disapproved  my  actions, 
they  could  not  be  called  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  And  one  of  the 
arguments  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  sustain  this  opinion  was  as 
follows.  A  parricide^  he  said,  is  in  the  same  relation  to  his  father 
as  is  to  the  parent  tree  a  young  oak,  which,  springing  from  an  acorn 
dropped  by  the  parent,  grows  up  and  overturns  it ;  we  may  search 
as  we  like,  but  we  shall  find  no  vice  in  this  event ;  therefore  there 
can  be  none  in  the  other,  where  the  relations  involved  are  jost  the 
same  j  so  that  it  is  not  until  we  look  beyond  the  event  to  the  feel- 
ings with  which  other  persons  regard  it,  that  we  can  find  the 
ground  for  calling  it  vicious.'*  Doubtless  there  is  an  analogy  here; 
but  the  relations  are  not  altiigether  the  same ;  for  the  relation  of 
a  parent  to  a  child  is  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  and  in  the 
parricide  there  is  an  attitude  of  the  will  and  the  affections  which 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  oak.  M 

Many  arguments  from  Analogy,  in  the  sense  of  this  loose  identity  ^ 
of  relations,  have  become  famous ;  and  they  are  a  favourite  ]x}rtion 
of  the  orator's  resources.  How  often  have  not  the  duties  of  a  colony 
to  the  mother-country  been  deduced  from  those  which  a  child  owes 
to  a  parent ;  the  very  name  of  mother-country  embodies  the  ana- 
logy. Yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  the  terms  which  stand 
in  the  same  relation.  The  soil  of  Britain  did  not  bear  the  soil  of 
Australia ;  and  the  present  population  of  Australia  are  not  the  de- 
scendants of  the  present  population  of  Britain^  but  of  their  ancestors. 
To  whom  then  does  the  Commonwealth  owe  this  filial  regardj  and 
why?  Doubtless  the  sentiment  has  value,  and  therefore  Bome 
justification ;  but  this  argument  from  analogy  will  not  quite  give 
account  of  it.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  again  said  of  colonies,  that 
they  were  like  fruit  which  drops  off  from  the  tree  when  it  is 


»  Cf.  i«/m,  pp.  547-549. 
^  Trtati9t  oj  Human  Nature :  0/  MoraU,  Part  T.  {  1,  Green  and   Groee% 
ed.  roL  ii  p.  243. 
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Here  is  another  analogy,  and  two  of  the  terms  are  the  same  as 
in  the  last.  The  relation  of  a  colony  to  the  mother- country  eug- 
geste  different  comparisons  to  different  minds,  and  very  different 
consequences :  which  cannot  all  of  them  follow  from  it.  We  may 
take  another  instance,  where  the  relations  are  really  closer,  and  the 
argument  therefore  of  more  value.  To  grant  that  Natural  Selection 
TOfly  be  able  to  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  yet  object  to  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  facts  which  are  accounted  for  by  it  may  etptally 
vfell  be  ascribed  to  intelligent  design,  is,  it  has  been  ur^ed,  aa  if 
a  man  were  to  admit  that  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  solar 
system  works,  and  yet  were  to  continue  to  suppose  with  Kepler 
that  each  planet  is  guided  on  its  way  by  a  presiding  angel ;  if  the 
latter  therefore  be  irrational,  so  must  the  former  be  ^  Or  o^nsider 
the  following  passage'  : — '  It  has  been  objected  to  hedonistic  sys- 
tems  that  pleasure  is  a  mere  abstraction,  that  no  one  could  experi- 
ence pleasure  as  such,  but  only  this  or  that  species  of  pleasure,  and 
that  therefore  pleasure  is  an  impossible  criterion  '  [i.  e.  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  what  is  good  by  the  amount  of  pleasure  which  it  affords]. 
'  It  is  true  that  we  experience  only  imrticular  pleasurable  states 
which  are  ])artially  heterogeneous  with  one  another.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  unable  to  classify  them  by  the  amount 
of  a  particular  abstract  clement  which  is  in  all  of  them.  No  ship 
contains  abstract  wealth  as  a  cargo.  Some  have  tea,  some  have 
butter,  some  have  machinery.  But  we  are  quite  justified  in 
arranging  those  ships,  should  we  find  it  convenient,  in  an  order 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which  their  concrete  cargoes  ]M>sses8 
the  abstract  attribute  of  being  exchangeable  for  a  number  of 
sovereigns.'  The  force  of  this  argument  will  depend  on  whether 
the  particular  croncrete  pleasurable  states  do  stand  to  the  abstract 
element  of  pleasure  in  the  same  relation  as  the  concrete  cargoes 
of  ships  stand  to  the  abstract  clement  of  wealth.  Doubtless  the 
relations  are  partly  the  Fame,  for  each  abstract  element  is  an  attri- 
bute of  its  concrete  subjects.  But  these  are  meaMurabU  in  terms  of 
their  attribute,  by  the  fact  of  being  exchangeable  for  a  definite 
numlier  of  sovereigns ;  and  the  question  is  whether  there  is  any- 
thing that  renders  the  others  similarly  measurable  in  terms  of 


'  Bomanem  Danein  and  after  Dancin,  i.  279. 

*  M^agt^rt,  SttKiiw  in  HtgelUm  Co«mologtft  §  113. 
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pleasure.     On  the  value  of  this  argument  doctors  will  probably  dis- 
agree :    and   this  again  shows  how  arguments  from   analogy  arefl 
inconclusive.  ^ 

There  is  however  another  sense  in  which  the  terms  analogy  and 
argument  from  analogy  are  used.  The  analogy  may  be  any  re- 
semblance between  two  things^  and  not  merely  a  resemblance  of 
the  relations  in  which  they  respectively  stand  to  two  other  things ; 
and  the  argument  from  analogy  an  argument  from  some  degree  of 
resemblance  to  a  further  resemblance,  not  an  argumeut  from  the 
consequences  of  a  relation  in  one  case  to  ite  consequences  in  another. 
Expressed  symbolically  the  argument  hitherto  was  of  the  following 
type  :  a  is  related  to  ^  as  c?  is  to  ^ ;  from  the  relation  of  a  to  i  such 
and  such  a  consequence  follows,  therefore  it  follows  also  from  the 
relation  of  e  to  i.  The  present  argument  will  run  thus:  a  re* 
sembles  b  in  certain  reepectfi  m ;  a  exhibits  the  character  y,  therefore 
b  will  exhibit  the  character  y  also.  Argument  of  this  type  is 
exceedingly  common.^  '  Just  as  the  flint  and  bone  weapons  of  rude 
races  resemble  each  other  much  more  than  they  resemble  the  metal 
weapons  and  the  artillery  of  advanced  peoples,  so/  says  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  'the  mental  products,  the  fairy  tales,  and  m3'ths  of  rude 
races  have  everywhere  a  strong  family  resemblance.'  *  It  is  inferred 
here  that  mental  products,  which  resemble  certain  material  products 
in  being  the  work  of  rude  races,  will  resemble  them  in  the  further 
point  of  exhibiting  the  strong  family  likeness  that  is  known  to  ■ 
characterize  the  latter.  Or  take  this  instance  from  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  He  is  discussing  the  various  devices  by  which  in  different 
systems  of  law  the  lack  of  a  son  to  perform  for  a  man  the  funeral 
rites  can  be  supplied.  We  are  familiar  with  adoption.  But 
adoption  in  England  does  not  carry  the  legal  consequences  of 
legitimate  sonship.  The  Hindu  codes  recognize  adoption  and 
various  expedients  besides;  and  the  son  so  obtained  has  the  full 
status  of  a  real  son,  can  perform  satisfactorily  the  important  cere- 
monies of  the  funeral  rites,  and  succeed  to  property  as  the  real  son 
would  succeed.  One  of  their  expedients  is  known  as  the  Niyoga, 
a  custom  of  which  the  Levirate  marriage  of  the  Jews  is  a  particular 
c«0e.    The  widow,  or  even  the  wife,  of  a  childless  man  might  bear 

*  It  was  called  by  Aristotle  7rapnd«ty^ :  of.  And.  Pri*  j3.  zzir,  Bhet,  a.  ii 
1857>>  25-36.  and  p.  501,  »«/m. 
'  Cu9iom  and  Myth,  p.  125,  ed.  1901  ('  The  Silver  Libnuy'). 
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a  son  to  bim  by  some  other  man  of  the  family,  and  the  son  became 
his  son,  and  not  the  natural  father's.  How  did  Hindu  thought  rest 
content  in  bo  fictitioug  a  relation  ?  '  All  ancient  opinion/  says 
Maine  ^,  '  relig-ioue  or  legal,  is  strong-ly  influenced  by  analogies, 
and  the  child  bom  through  the  Niyoga  is  very  like  a  real  son. 
Like  a  real  son,  he  is  bom  of  the  wife  or  the  widow ;  and  though 
he  has  not  in  him  the  blood  of  the  husband,  he  has  in  him  the 
blood  of  the  husband's  race.  The  blood  of  the  individual  cannot 
be  continued,  but  the  blood  of  the  household  flows  on.  It  seems  to 
me  very  natural  for  an  ancient  authority  on  customary  law  to  hold 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  family  was  properly  continued, 
and  for  a  priest  or  sacerdotal  lawyer  to  suppose  that  the  funeral 
rites  would  be  performed  by  the  son  of  the  widow  or  of  the  wife 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ensuring  their  object/  We  may  turn 
to  the  exacter  sciences,  and  find  this  sort  of  argument  from  analogy 
employed.  Before  it  was  known  that  light  travelled  in  waves,  it 
was  known  that  sonnd  did  so.  Light  and  sound  were  both  capable 
of  being  reflected,  and  the  direction  of  their  reflection  obeyed  the 
same  law,  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence. Prom  these  facts  it  was  inferred  by  analogy  that  light, 
like  sound,  travelled  in  waves  :  as  was  afterwards  shown  to  be  the 
case.  Among  the  properties  of  gold  was  long  enumerated  fixity, 
i.e.  that  it  was  incapable  of  volatilization.  As  one  element  after 
another  was  successfully  volatilized,  it  might  have  been  inferred  by 
analogy  that  gold  could  be  volatilized  too. 

We  may  now  compare  this  with  the  former  type  of  argument 
from  analogy ;  and  afterwards  consider  their  logical  value,  and 
their  relation  to  induction  by  simple  enumeration. 

Since  analogy  properly  involves  four  terms,  the  latter  and  looser 
but  commoner  sense  of  the  expression  argument  from  analot^^  seems 
at  first  sight  diflicult  to  account  for.  Why  should  a  resemblance 
which  is  not  a  resemblance  of  relations  be  called  an  analogy  at  all  ? 
Perhaps  the  answer  is  that  where  the  relation  is  no  longer  a  quanti- 
tative onCi  it  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  property  of  the  subject  that 
stands  in  the  relation.  The  quantitative  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another  does  not  affect  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  thing;  but 
other  relations  do.  We  should  not  regard  it  as  constituting  a 
resemblance  between  a  child  and  a  young  elephant  that  one  weighed 

^  BaHy  Law  and  Custom,  p.  107. 
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half  a  hundredweight,  and  the  other  half  a  ton  ;  but  tb&t  they  both 
had  mothers  (though  that  ie  also  a  resemblance  of  relationEi)  would 
seem  to  constitute  a  resemblance.  Such  a  relation  rests  on  and^ 
involves  important  characters  in  the  thing-  related  of  a  less  pttrelyfl 
relatiotial  character  than  quantitative  predicates  arc.  And  in  this 
way  the  term  analogy  may  well  have  come  to  be  extended  to 
resemblances  generally,  even  where  the  resemblance  is  not  a  re- 
semblance of  relations.^ 

Even  in  the  stricter  senBe  then,  the  argument  from  analogy  doca^ 
not  commonly  mean  the  mathematical  argument  from  an  identity  olH 
ratio :  the  relations  are  only  similar,  and  must  be  conceived  to 
involve  intrinsic  attributes  of  the  things  related.^  In  considering 
the  value  of  tlic  argument  therefore  we  may  for  the  future  ignore 
the  distinction  pointed  out  between  the  two  types  of  inference  to 
which  the  name  is  given,  and  may  take  the  second  (to  which  the 
Brst  tends  to  approximate)  as  fundamental.  The  argument  from 
analog}'  is  an  argument  from  a  certain  degree  of  ascertained  re- 
semblance between  one  thing  and  another  (or  others)  to  a  further 
resemblance ;  because  a  and  b  are  x^  and  a  is  jr^  .*.  b  is  jr.  What 
the  logical  value  of  this  argument  ? 

It  is  plainly  not  proof.  As  Lotze  has  pointed  out ',  there  is  n^ 
proof  by  analogy.  Many  conclusions  drawn  in  this  way  are  after- 
wards verified;  many  are  found  to  be  false.  Arguments  from 
analogy  can  often  be  found  pointing  to  opposite  conclusions. 


in 

o  me'f 


'  I  ^ve  in  a  note  another  possible  explanation  of  the  change  that 
taken  place  in  the  logical  use  of  the  term  analogy,  but  one  that  seema  to 
IcM  likely  than  the  foregoing.  The  '  rule  of  three '  ig  in  a  Bense  an  argument 
from  analogy.  Starting  with  the  conception  of  an  analogy,  in  the  strict 
sense,  it  supplies  from  three  given  terms  the  fourth  term  which  will  complete 
the  analogy.  It  is  therefore  an  argument  from  the  general  conception  or 
form  of  analogy  to  the  actual  analogy  (or  complete  terms  of  the  analngji 
in  a  particular  case.  Now  when  I  argue  that  because  a  and  h  both  exbiWt 
the  property  x,  and  a  exhibits  besides  the  propertr  y*  therefore  h  will  also 
exhibit  the  property  y,  I  may  be  said  to  be  completing  an  analogy.  The 
presence  of  x  in  a  is  to  the  presence  of  y  in  a,  as  is  the  presence  of  z  in  6  to 
that  of  y  in  h.  In  this  case,  the  argument  would  be  from  the  existence  of 
an  analogy  to  the  fourth  term  of  it.  But  if  the  looser  usage  of  the  term  h** 
interpreted  thus,  it  bears  less  resemblance  to  the  earlier  usage  than  upon 
the  interpretation  in  the  text. 

'  Metaphysical  criticism  could  easily  raise  difficulties  against  the  view 
that  relations  as  such  are  extrinsic  and  attribute)}  intrinsic  to  their  subject 
But  we  are  concerned  here  rather  with  a  common  way  of  regarding  the 
matter  than  with  its  ultimate  tenability ;  and  1  think  we  do  commonly  s» 
regard  it. 

■  Logic,  §  214. 
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The  Parmenide*  of  Plato,  a  dialogue  of  h'la  later  period,  discusses 
varioua  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  universal 
and  the  particular,  which  many  Bcholars  consider  to  be  criticisms 
upon  his  own  '  doctrine  of  ideas  '  as  presented  in  bis  earlier  writings. 
One  of  these  is  identical  with  an  objection  afterwards  frequently 
urged  by  Aristotle  a^iust  the  Platonic  doctrine  as  he  understood 
it^  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  dialogue  incorporates  criticisms 
which  Aristotle  had  originated  as  a  young  man  of  about  \7,  when 
a  pupil  in  the  Academy.  Are  the  points  Plato's  own,  or  are  they 
borrowed  from  his  pupil  ?  On  the  one  band  it  may  be  said  that 
when  he  wrote  the  Parmcnidet  Plato  was  too  old  to  revise  his  system, 
as  this  interpretation  of  the  dialogue  conceives  that  he  was  doing ; 
on  the  other  J  that  at  17  Aristotle  was  too  young  to  develop 
criticisms  so  original  and  profound. 

But  Kant's  chief  works,  embodying  the  system  which  has  made 
him  famous,  were  written  after  he  was  50;  and  Berkeley  at  the 
age  of  20  was  entering  in  his  Commonplace-book  important  and 
original  criticisms  of  Locke.^  One  analogy  supports  the  attribution 
to  PlatOf  the  other  that  to  Aristotle. 

If  it  is  not  proof,  has  argument  from  analogy  any  value  ?  Can  w« 
give  any  rules  by  which  to  judge  its  value  in  a  given  case  ?  Here  we 
must  remember  that  the  arjjument  rests  altogether  on  a  belief  that 
the  conjunction  we  observe  diucovers  to  us  a  connexion  ;  the  presence 
of  ^oth  X  and  y  in  the  subject  a  points  to  such  a  connexion  between 
them  as  will  justify  our  inferring  from  jd  to  jf  in  the  subject  L  If 
we  definitely  thought  that  x  and  y  were  irrelevant  to  one  another, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  b  to  exhibit  one  because  it  exhibited 
the  other.  But  though  the  argument  thus  presumes  a  connexion 
between  se  and  y,  it  makes  no  pretence  of  showing  that  y  depends 
on  x  rather  than  on  some  other  property  s  in  a,  not  sliared  with 
a  by  b.  There  is  no  elimination.  If  however  there  were  any 
implicit,  though  not  formal,  elimination  :  or  again,  if  there  were 
anything  known  to  us  which  seemed  to  support  the  hypothesis  of 
a  connexion  between  at  aody:  we  should  attach  more  weight  to  the 
argumeut.     Hence  if  the  ascertained  resemblance  between  a  and  b 


*  It  is  true  that  the  argument  is  already  found  in  shoKer  form  in  tbe 
tenth  book  of  the  RepuUic;  Rep.  x.  597  C,  jPorm.  132  D-133  A. 


■  Cr.  D.  G.  Ritchie,  Plato,  pp.  108,  120. 
use  which  he  makes  of  the  aoologiea, 
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in  the  former,  because  two  particulars  a  and  b  agree  in  certain 

^jespects  X,  we  infer  that  y,  which  is  exhibited  by  a,  will  be  exhibited 

»y   b  also.      In  the  latter,   from    the   linuted    extension  o£  aa 

attribute  over  a  class,  we  infer  to  its  extension  over  the  whole  class ; 

in  the  formerj  from  a  partial  agreement  between  two  individuals  in 

intension,  we  infer  to  a  further  ag-reement  in  intension.     But  the 

one  passes  gradually  into  the  other ;  for  the  former  may  be  called 

the  application  to  a  particular  case  of  a  general  principle  inferred 

in  the  latter  from  a  larger  number  of  instances  than  in  the  former. 

This  is  very  plain  in  an  illustration  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the 

'  Example '  (his  name  for  the  argument  from  analogy).     A   man 

might  have  inferred  that  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  designed  to  make 

himself  tyrant,  w^hen  he  asked  the  people  for  a  bodyguard ;    for 

Pisistratus  at  Athens  asked  for  a  bodyguard,  and  made  himself 

tyrant  when  he  got  it ;  and  likewise  Theagenes  at  Megara.     Both 

these  fall  under  the  same  general  principle,  that  a  man  who  aims 

at  a  tyranny  asks  for  a   bodyguard.^     One  of  the  instances  of 

argument  from  analogy  given  above  concerned  the  volatilisation  of 

gold ;  and  it  might  perfectly  well  be  said  that  it  would  be  contrary 

to  all  analogy  for  gold  to  be  incapable  of  a  gaseous  form.     But  we 

might   equally   well   say   that   our   experience    of  other  elements 

warranted   the   empirical   generalization   that   they    oould   all   be 

volatilized,  and  therefore  gold  must  be  capable  of  it.     Tliis  affinity 

between  the  two  processes  of  inference  is  however  often  concealed 

by  the  fact  that  the  points  of  resemblance  in  two  (or  more)  subjects, 

which  form  the  basis  of  an  inference  to  a  further  resemblance,  have 

not  given  rise  to  any  special  denomination ;   there  is  no  general 

name  by  which  the  subjects  can  be  called  on  the  strength  of  the 

resemblance,  and  the  resemblance  may  even  be  one  that  we  recognize 

but  cannot  precisely  describe.     In  the  case  of  gold,  we  might  pick 

out  the  fact  of  its  being  an  element,  as  justifying  the  expectation 

that  it  can  be  volatilized.     In  the  case  of  Dionysius,  his  asking  for 

a  bodyguard  is  the  circumstance  that  classes  him  with  Pisistratus 

and  Theagenes,  and  excites  our  fear  that  he  aims  at  a  tyranny.     But 

a  weatherwise  man  might  be  unable  to  describe  what  it  is  in  the 

appearance  of  the  sky  that  makes  him  fear  a  great  storm,  though 

*  iWW.  fl.  ii.  1357**  25-36.  To  make  the  inference  to  Dionjsius  necenary 
(it  is  of  courve  Dionysius  1  who  is  meant),  the  principle  would  have  to  be. 
that  a  man  who  asks  for  a  bodyguard  aims  at  a  tyranny  ;  and  that  is  really 
what  the  suspicioas  citixen  of  Byracose  would  have  had  in  his  mind. 
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he  can  say  tbat  it  was  on  jiist  such  a  night  as  this  that  some 
storm  broke  out  The  ^neral  proposition  (the  induction  as  aocai 
would  call  it),  which  mediates  his  inference  from  that  past  occasion 
to  the  present,  cannot  be  formulated  ;  and  so  he  may  appear  to  work 
without  it,  and  the  affinity  between  such  a  process  and  induction 
by  simple  enumeration  may  be  unobserved.  Yet  it  exists,  and,  as 
has  been  said,  the  one  process  passes  imperceptibly  into  the  other, 
as  the  number  of  instances  increases  from  which  the  conclusion  is 
inferred ;  though  where  we  cannot  formulate  a  general  principle, 
we  should  certainly  speak  -of  the  argument  rather  as  one  fnnn 
analogy. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  realize  that  a  general  principle  ii 
always  inyolved  in  such  an  argument,  because  it  has  been  contended 
that   all    inference   goes    really   from   particulars    to   particulan.* 
There  may  be  psychological  processes  in  which  a  man's  mind  passes 
direct  from  a  to  b,  and  he  predicates  of  the  latter  what  he  wis 
predicating   of   the   former,  without   grounding   it   on    anything 
recognized  to  l>elong  to  them   in   common ;    just  as  a  man   who     ^ 
passes  a  letter-box  in  the  wall  may  look  round  at  it  to  see  thtfl 
time.    Psychologists  explain  such  actions  as  due  to  the '  Association  " 
of  Ideas*.    But  this  has  nothing  logical  about  it,  and  is  not  inference. 
Any  one  must  admit  when  questioned,  that  unless  he  supposed  6  to 
share  with  a  the  conditions  on  which  the  presence  of  y  depends,  be 
could  not  rationally  infer  it  in  b  because  he  found  it  in  a ;  and  a 
process  which  cannot  rationally  be  performed  can  hardly  be  called 
a  process  of  reasoning.     But  that  supposition  is  the  supposition 
of  a  general  connexion;  and  therefore  vrference  from  particular  to^ 
particular  works  through  an  implicit  universal  principle.  H 

'  Mill,  Logic,  11.  iii.  3,  and  mj^ra,  c  xiv,  pp.  278-287:  cf.  aUo  Bradley't 
criticum,  ligic,  Bk.  II.  Pt.  u.  c  li. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


OF   MATHEMATICAL  REASONING 


Matrchatics  is  frequently  and  rightly  called  a  deductive  science. 
Yet  it  has  been  said  to  rest  on  generalizations  from  experience,  and 
for  this  reflAon  to  be  fundamentally  inductive.  There  are  also 
certain  particular  processes  of  reasoning  in  mathematics  to  which 
the  name  inductive  is  more  particularly  given. 

One  of  these  is  just  induction  by  complete  enumeration,  which 
does  occur  sometimes  in  mathematics.  A  proposition  may  be  proved 
independently  of  a  right-angled,  an  obtuse-angled,  and  an  acute- 
angled  triangle,  and  therefore  enunciated  of  the  triangle  universally ; 
or  of  the  hyperbola,  the  parabola,  and  the  ellipse,  and  therefore 
enunciated  of  all  conic  sections.  The  formula  for  the  expansion 
of  a  binomial  scries  is  proved  separately  to  hold  good  when  the 
exponent  ia  a  positive  integer,  negative,  and  fractional ;  and  only 
therefore  asserted  to  hold  good  universally.  The  peculiar  nature  of 
ur  subject-matter  in  mathematics  enables  us  to  sec  in  each  case 
that  no  other  alternatives  are  possible  within  the  genus  tlian  those' 
hich  we  liave  considered ;  and  therefore  we  can  be  sure  that  our 

duction  is  'perfect''.     The  nature  of  our  subject-matter  further 

ures  us,  that  it  can  be  by  no  accident  that  every  species  of  the 
genus  exhibits  the  same  property;  and  therefore  our  conclusion 
is  a  genuinely  nnivert»al  judgement  about  the  genus,  and  not 
a  mere  enumerative  judgement  about  its  species.  We  are  eore 
that  a  general  ground  exists,  although  we  have  not  found  the  proof 
by  it.  This  kind  of  mathematical  induction  needs  no  further 
consideration. 

The  case  is  different  where  some  proposition  is  inferred  to  hold 
universally   because   it  is   proved   to    hold   good   in  one  or 
instances.      This    sort    of    inference    occurs    in    geometry, 
when  we  prove  something  about  a  particular  square,  or  circle,  or 
triangle,  and  conclude  that  it   is   true  of  ike  square,  ike  oLrcIe^ 

en  a  formula  for  the 


triangh 


again  in  algebra, 
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f^ummation  or  expansion  of  a  series,  and  such-like,  being  show 
to  hold  good  for  certain  vahies  of  x,  is  inferred  to  hold  good  fi 
any  value.  The  fonner  kind  of  procedure  is  too  familiar  to  need 
illnstration ;  of  the  latter,  the  simplest  illustration  is  the  proof 
of  the  formula  for  the  sum  of  the  first  n.  odd  numbers — i.e.  of 
the  odd  numbers,  beginning  with  1,  and  taken  continuously  Qp 
to  any  term  that  may  be  chosen.  The  sum  is  always  n' ;  and  this  , 
is  shown  as  follows.  It  is  found  by  addition  that  the  sum  of  the 
first  three,  four,  or  five  odd  numbers  is  3',  4",  or  5';  and  then 
proved  that  if  the  sum  of  the  first  »  — 1  odd  numbers  =  «— 1* 
then  the  sum  of  the  first  n  odd  numbers  must  =  n^.  For  the  n  ~  1^ 
odd  number  is  2  »— 8.     Let 


Add  to  each  side  2n~\  (which  is  the  next  or  n^  odd  number) 

-•-    l  +  3  +  5-f-7+.,.+2»-3  +  2»-l  =  »--2»i  +  l+2«-l  =  «*. 

If  the  formula  holds  for  »~  1  places  therefore,  it  holds  for  n  places : 
that  is,  it  may  always  be  inferred  to  hold  for  one  place  more  than 
it  has  been  already  shown  to  hold  for.  But  it  was  found  by 
addition  to  hold  (say)  for  5  places;  therefore  it  holds  for  6; 
therefore  again  for  7,  and  so  on  ad  inJinUum  j  and  therefore 
universally. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  reasoning  with  the  induction 
of  the  inductive  sciences.  In  one  respect  it  presents  the  same 
problem,  viz.  What  is  our  warrant  for  generalization?  Yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  reasoning  is  of  the  same  kind. 

We  saw  that  in  the  inductive  sciences  all  generaftzation  rested 
on  the  existence  of  universal  connexions — whether  we  express  that 
as  the  Law  of  Causation,  or  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  or  in  some 
other  manner.   But  the  particular  problem  of  any  inductive  enquiry  , 
was  to  determine  what  were  the  conditions  with  which  a  deter- 
minate phenomenon  x  was  connected  universally ;   and  that  was 
only  to  be  done  by  an  exhaustive  process  of  showing  with  what, 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  facts,  it  was  not  connected  imiverfially, 
until  there  was   only  one   alternative   left  unrejected,  which  wei 
were  therefore  bound  to  accept.     Now  it  is  by  no  such  process 
elimination  as  this,  that  we  demonstrate  the  properties  of  a  figaie,i 
or  the  sum,  for  any  number  of  terms,  of  a  series.     We  do  aotj 
coDclade  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,! 
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luse  we  have  tried  and  fouud  that  there  is  nothing  else  to 
^^svhieh  they  can  be  equal ;  but  we  sec,  by  means  of  drawing  a  line 
HPirough  the  apex  parallel  to  the  ba£e  ^j  that  the  nature  of  space 
neccRsarily  involves  that  equality.  The  geometrician  sometimes 
appeals  to  the  conclusion  of  a  previous  demonstration,  without 
realizing  to  himself  the  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  that  conclusion  ; 
thus,  for  example,  in  proving  that  the  angle  in  a  semioircle  is 
a  right  angle,  he  api>eals  to  the  fact  that  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangle  in  which  it  is 
contained  arc  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an 
isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  one  another^ 
and  shows  now  only  that  the  angle  in  the 

semicircle  must  therefore  necessarily  be  equal  to  the  other  two 
angles  in  the  triangle  in  which  it  is  contained.  So  far  as  he  thus 
appeals  to  the  conclusion  of  a  previous  demonstration,  and  applies 
it  to  the  figure  before  him,  he  syllogizes;  but  when  he  realizes 
the  necessity  of  that  conclusion^  he  does  not  syllogize,  but  sees 
immediately  that  it  is  involved  in  the  truth  of  other  space-rela- 
tions ;  and  this  he  finds  out  by  help  of  drawing  the  fgnr^.  It  is 
felt  that  a  reductio  ad  abturdum  is  a  defective  proof  in  geometry 
just  because  we  should  be  able  to  show  that  such  and  such  a 
proposition  is  true  by  direct  reference  to  the  conditions  which 
necessitate  it,  and  not  indirectly  by  the  refutation  of  the  con- 
tradictory. Thus  the  reasoning  proceeds  directly  from  condi- 
tions to  their  consequences '^  not  as  in  induction  from  facts  to  the 
only  principles  with  which  they  cannot  be  shown  to  be  incom- 
patible. And  it  proceeds  by  means  of  our  insight  (when  we 
experiment  in  drawing  lines)  into  the  necessary  implication  of 
one  fact  with  another  in  the  system  of  space-relations.  For  the 
first  reason  it  is  deductive ;  for  the  second,  its  premisses  are  proper 
premisses,  Iftiai  hpxai— gGoinetv'xcvX  truths  which  explain  otker 
geometrical  truths.     It  is  the  same  with  any  process  of  calculation 

^  Or,  from  the  intersection  of  one  aide  with  the  base,  a  line  parallel  to 
the  other  side. 

'  It  is  true  thai  in  mathematics  different  truths  about  the  system  of 
spatial  or  quaalitative  relations  mutually  condition  one  another;  and  there* 
fore  the  order  of  demouBtnition  is  oflen  indifferent,  and  condition  and 
consequence  may  change  places.  Still  the  reasoning  is  deductive,  since  our 
preminet  display  to  us  the  rational  necessity  ot  the  conclusion,  and  do  not 
leave  it  resting  on  a  mere  necessity  of  inference  :  of.  p.  401,  n.  1,  supra. 
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in  arithmetic  or  algebra.  There  too  we  argue  deductively ;  and 
there  too  our  premisses  are  proper  prcmiBses,  truths  about  relations 
of  quantity  which  render  necessary  other  relations  of  quantity. 
Nor  is  there  any  special  difficulty  about  the  '  matheniatica)  induc- 
tion '  employed  iu  proving  the  formula  for  the  suntimation  or 
expansion  of  a  series,  &c.  V^hen  we  prove  that  a  formula  which 
holds  for  n—  1  terms  holds  for  n  terms,  n  represents  any  number 
in  just  the  same  way  as  the  circle  on  a  blackboard  representa  an/ 
circle.  Geometrical  proofs  rest  on  the  intuition  of  spatiaJ  relations, 
and  algebraic  on  the  intuition  of  quantitative  relations,  and  so  hx 
the  two  sciences  differ.  But  that  is  not  more  surprising  than  the 
fact  that  moral  philosophy,  in  which  our  proofs  rest  on  ioaight 
into  relations  neither  of  quantity  nor  space,  differs  both  from 
geometry  and  from  algebra. 

Yet  we  may  return  to  the  question.  What  warrant  have  we  for 
generalizing?  We  must  grant  that  the  reasoning  by  which  I 
prove  that  the  angle  in  this  semicircle  ABC  is  a  right  angle,  or 
that  a  formula  which  holds  for  the  sum  of  the  first  n  — I  odd 
numbers  holds  for  the  sum  of  the  first  n  odd  numbers,  is  different 
from  that  by  which  I  prove  connexions  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
indnctive  sciences.  Yet  why  do  f  conclude  that  the  angle  in  amjf 
semicircle  is  a  right  angle,  or  that  the  formula  for  the  sum  of  the 
odd  numbers,  which  holds  up  to  the  term  next  to  the  n— I*^,  holds 
up  to  an^  next  term,  when  I  have  only  proved  it  about  tAis  semi- 
circle, and  the  series  up  to  the  next  to  the  n—  I*^  odd  number? 

Probably  moBt  people's  natural  impulse  would  be  rather  to 
express  surprise  at  the  question  than  any  sense  of  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  What  difference  can  it  make,  they  would  ask,  what  circle 
is  taken  ?  What  difference  cjin  it  make  that  in  proving  that  what 
holds  for  so  many  places  of  odd  numbers  holds  for  one  place  more, 
the  place  you  take  is  represented  by  «— 1  ?  Such  counter-questions 
would  be  a  very  proper  rejoinder.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  we 
what  principles  they  rest  on,  tirmly  grasped  but  perhapc  not 
consciously  formulated. 

These  principles  are,  the  uniform  construction  of  space,  and  the 
nniform  constniction  of  the  numerical  series.  It  is  because  space 
relations  are  unaffected  by  locality  that  what  I  have  seen  to  bo 
a  property  of  this  circle  must  be  a  property  of  any  circle ;  because 
the  difference  between  one  odd  number  and  the  next  is  the  same 
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every  point  of  the  Dumeneal  series,  that  an  inference  seen  to 
Id  from  the  h  — 1***  to  the  «**•  place  holds  for  any  value  of  n.  If 
were  otherwise,  I  should  have  to  try  spaces  as  I  sample  cheesesy 
with  no  more  reason  to  believe  that  a  property  which  I  had 
demonstrated  of  the  circle  on  my  blackhr>ard  would  characterize 
A  circle  on  the  page  of  this  book,  than  there  is  to  believe  that 
a  flavour  found  in  a  cheese  bought  at  Bridgwater  will  characterize 
a  cheese  bought  at  Waterford.  So  also  I  should  have  to  try 
different  regions  of  tlie  numerical  series. 

But  sampling  is  not  altogether  an  appropriate  metaphor;  for 
when  I  sample  a  checsCj  I  generalize  about  the  whole  cheese  from 
the  piece  which  I  taste ;  but  here  I  should  be  unable  to  perform 
any  genet-aJization.  I  should  examine  a  circle^  or  the  odd  numbers 
up  to  157,  to  know  whether  that  circle  has  a  right  angle  sub- 
tended at  its  circumference  by  the  diameter,  or  whether  the  sum 
of  that  series  of  numbers  was  157^.  I  should  not  however  be  able 
to  take  that  circle  as  typical  of  other  circles,  nor  that  series  of 
numbers  as  typical  of  other  series.  For  I  could  have  no  more 
reason  to  transfer  my  demonstration  to  a  second  circle,  or  a  series 
one  place  further,  than  to  all  circles,  and  series  up  to  every  place. 

In  fact  our  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  space,  and  in  the  uniform 
'ormation  of  the  numerical  series,  stands  to  mathematical  reasoning 
as  our  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  stands  to  inductive. 
Deny  them,  and  in  either  case  no  general  proposition  remains 
ible  any  longer.  Nay  more ;  no  demonstntion  remains  possible 
even  about  a  particular  case.  As  we  could  not  even  prove  that 
the  death  of  Cleopatra  was  caused  by  the  poison  of  an  anp,  without 
assuming  that  it  depended  on  a  cause  with  which  such  a  kind  of 
death  is  connected  universally,  but  could  only  say  that  she  died 
after  an  asp  had  bitten  her ;  so  we  could  not  prove  that  the  angle 
in  any  given  semicircle  was  a  right  angle,  but  only  say  that  thia 
micircle  contained  a  square-looking  angle.  We  rely  throughout 
universal  connexions  between  qualitatively  identical  elements. 
An  asp,  if  it  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  bites  with  the  same 
vehemence  a  person  of  the  same  constitution,  must  always  produce 
him  the  same  effect.  And  a  circle,  if  it  is  the  same  figure, 
ust  have  always  the  same  property ;  else  we  cannot  even  in 
single  case  assign  a  definite  result  to  a  definite  cause,  or  a  definite 
property  to  a  definite  subject. 
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If  there  is  any  diEEculty  iu  seeing  the  parallelism,  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  circle  fieema  obviously  the  same  figure  always. 
Circles  differ  in  size  and  curvature;  and  triangles  have  more 
differences  than  circles.  But  we  can  easily  consider  the  form  of 
a  circle,  in  abstraction  from  its  size;  or  the  bare  triaogul&nty 
of  a  triangle,  in  abstraction  from  the  proportions  of  its  sidea  or 
its  angles.  And  when  we  have  in  our  demonstration  proved  that 
some  property  foliow.s  upon  the  mere  form  of  a  circle,  and  the 
mere  three-sided  rectilinearity  of  a  triangle,  without  taking  any- 
thing else  about  either  figure  into  account^  we  then  know  that  it 
must  be  true  of  all  circleSj  or  all  triangles.  In  the  inductive 
sciences  our  difilculty  lies  in  determining  on  what  conditions, 
amidst  the  complexity  of  the  concrete  case  before  us,  a  particular 
result  depends,  and  what  precisely  the  result  is.  It  is  a  diificulty 
very  largely  of  analysis.  No  one  who  had  proved  that  a  depended 
precisely  on  a  in  the  case  before  him  would  hesitate  to  generalize 
any  more  than  does  a  geometrician.  Indeed  he  would  feel  that  he 
was  working  with  general  terms  all  the  time,  and  proving  an  universal 
connexion  rather  than  a  particular  one.  But  so  long  as  his  x  and  a 
are  not  clear-cut  and  stripped  of  all  irrelevant  matter,  he  cannot 
trust  a  generalization.  In  mathematics  our  terms  are  defined  and 
precise  from  the  outset ' ;  our  proof  shows  exactly  on  what  con- 
ditions a  consequence  depends ;  and  we  can  recognize  those  condi- 
tions elsewhere  wherever  they  occur. 

We  may  sum  up  this  part  of  our  discussion  oa  follows.  Mathe- 
matical reasoning  postulates  in  space  and  in  number  a  system 
exhibiting  throughout  fixed  universal  principles,  as  inductive 
reasoning  postulates  it  in  the  course  of  nature.  On  that  rests  the 
generabty  of  any  conclusion  in  either  case.  But  the  nature  of 
the  reasoning  by  which  mathematics  connects  spatial  or  quantitative 
conditions  with  their  consec[uences  is  quite  different  from  that  by 
which  the  physical  sciences,  so  far  as  they  are  inductive,  connect 
physical  condition  and  consequence.  The  former  works  by  direct 
insight  into  the  special   nature  of   its  doubtless  highly   abstract 

'  Speaking  generally:  but  of  course  we  may  sometimes  fail  at  fint  to 
discover  the  truly  commensurate  sabject  of  a  predicate ;  as  if  one  w&re  to 
prove  that  the  external  angles  of  a  square  were  equal  to  four  right  angles, 
when  it  iji  true  for  an^  rectilinear  figure.  Uure  the  number  of  sides,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  internal  angles,  would  be  falsely  included  among  the 
conditions  on  which  the  property  depends. 
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subject-matter ;  the  latter  has  no  Bucb  insight,  but  looks  for  terms 
that,  in  face  of  the  facts,  will  alone  satisfy  the  general  conditioDs  of 
a  causal  connexion.  In  the  former,  generalization  is  unnoticed  because 
it  i8all-per\'ading;  for  the  relevant  conditions  are  distinguishetl  from 
the  first.  In  the  latter,  generalization  comes  at  the  end,  and  attracts 
attention  as  the  result  of  a  long  effort;  for  all  our  task  is  to 
distinguish  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant  conditions. 

There  remains  one  question,  which  was  referred  to  at  the  outset 
of  the  chapter.  The  principles  of  mathematics  have  been  alleged 
to  be  generalizations  from  experience,  and  the  science  on  that  account 
at  bottom  inductive.'  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  why  the  same 
should  not  as  well  be  said  of  the  iuf^rf^nces  in  mathematics.^  Their 
demonstrative  force  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  space  or 
quantity  allows  us  to  see  immediately  the  consequences  involved  in 
certain  conditions.  But  any  one  who  requires  repeated  experience 
to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  a  geometrical  principle  (such  as  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space)  may  just  as  well  require 
repeated  experience  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  a  geometrical 
fhdncfion  ;  we  have  to  do  with  the  mutual  implication  of  spatial 
conditions  in  both  cafes.  And  so  it  is  also  in  the  science  of  pure 
quantity.  The  multiplication  table  up  to  12  x  12  might  be  said  to 
contain  principles,  and  the  multiplication  of  266  x  566  to  apply 
them  ;  but  whatever  reason  there  is  to  doubt  that  6x6  =  36,  there 
will  be  the  same  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  follows  that  60  x  60  = 
3600.  However,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  alleged  inductive  character  of  the  process  by 
which  we  ascertain  mathematical  principles^  without  attempting  to 
determine  how  much  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  principles,  and 
how  much  as  valid  consequence. 

What  is  really  meant  by  the  allegation  is,  that  whereas  every 
mathematical  principle,  such  as  the  axiom  of  parallels,  or  2  +  2=4, 
is  universal,  our  reason  for  accepting  it  as  universally  tnje  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  always  found  it  to  hold  good  in  experienoe. 
Two  apples  and  two  apples  make  four  apples  ;  it  is  the  same  with  cows 
or  sovereigns,  window-panes  or  waterpote.  And  whenever  we  have 
seen  a  straight  line  falling  on  two  other  straight  lines  and  making 
the  alternate  opposite  angles  measurably  equal,  we  have  found — if 

'  Mill,  Logic^  II.  T-vii.     Cf,  Autohiogi-aphift  p.  226. 
'  Or  for  that  matter,  of  any  form  of  inference. 
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we  liave  tried — that  however  far  we  produced  the  two  other  Btruigbt 
lines,  60  long  as  they  continued  apparently  straight^  they  remained 
at  the  same  measurable  distance  fmm  one  another.  All  experience 
confirms  these  principles,  and  none  is  contrary  to  them  ;  so  we 
accept  them  as  empirical  generalizations,  possessing,  on  account  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  found  to  hold  good,  the  same  de<^ree  of  certainty  as  if  tliey 
had  been  proved  by  a  rigorous  elimination  of  all  other  hypotheses. 

It  is  really  suQicicnt  answer  to  this  view,  to  recur  to  what  was 
said  upon  a  similar  attempt  to  treat  the  Law  of  Causation  as 
empirically  establistied.  If  the  Law  of  Causation  is  true,  the  facts 
of  our  experience  help  us  to  determine  what  are  the  particular 
causal  connexions  in  nature ;  if  we  start  by  doubting  it,  the  facts 
will  never  bring  us  any  nearer  the  proof  of  it.  Similarly,  if  we  start 
fay  doubting  whether  spatial  or  numerical  relations  are  constant,  the 
facts  will  never  begin  to  prove  it.  Grant  that  the  sum  of  2  +  2  is 
always  the  same,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what  it  is ;  and  whatever 
countable  things  we  take  to  reckon  with  will  make  no  difference. 
But  question  whether  it  is  always  the  same,  and  proof  that  it  is  vso 
becomes  impossible.  For  you  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
if  2  +  2  could  sometimes  make  5,  cases  of  its  occurrence  would  have 
occurred  in  your  experience.  Everything  becomes  problematical;  the 
frequency  of  any  particular  sum  of  2  +  2  is  quite  indeterminate,  if 
the  sum  is  indeterminate;  and  your  experience  may  assure  you  that 
you  have  never  found  tliem  making  anything  else  than  4,  but 
cannot  aasure  you  that  you  are  never  likely  to  do  so.  And  so  it  is 
with  goometrical  principles  also.  If  geometrical  relations  aro  not 
necessary  and  universal,  we  have  nothing  but  a  conjunction  of  factt; 
empirically  ascertained.  In  each  place  and  time  the  conjunction 
may  be  different ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  what  occurs 
here  and  now  conveys  any  instruction  about  the  occurrences  at 
other  times  and  places.  If  each  place  and  time  is  loose  and  inde- 
pendent, the  next  may  always  contradict  even  the  umfoini  results 
of  previous  experience. 

Other  lines  of  refutation  are  also  possible.  It  might  be  pointed 
out  that  in  point  of  fact  we  do  not  look  for  confirmation  of  oar 
principles  to  repeated  experience;  but  we  interpret  experience  in 
the  light  of  our  principles.  Two  drops  of  quicksilver  +  two  drops 
of  quicksilver  will  make  one  drop  of  quicksilver;  but  we  insist  that 
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the  foar  drops  arc  there,  in  a  new  figure.  The  angles  between  the 
end-lines  and  the  side-lines  of  a  tennis-court  may  seem  earh  to  be 
a  right  angle,  and  the  sides  to  be  drawn  straight ;  but  if  we  Gnd 
that  one  end-line  is  shorter  than  the  other,  we  say  that  we  know  that 
the  angles  eannot  be  true.  It  may  be  said  that  by  this  time  our 
principles  are  well  established,  and  facte  in  appai'ent  conflict  with 
them  are  therefore  reinterpreted  so  as  to  be  consistent  with 
them.  But  facts  in  apparent  conflict  most  have  been  frequent 
from  the  beginning.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  meaning  can 
really  be  attached  to  the  statement  that  2  +  2  might  conceivably 
make  5,  or  that  lines  making  equal  angles  with  a  third  straight 
line  might  conceivably  remain  straight  and  ynt  conveige ;  for  such 
a  thing  cannot  be  represented  to  thought  as  possible. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  in  the  application  of  mathematical 
reasoning  to  what  is  concrete,  our  conclusions  will  only  be  true  if 
our  premisses  were  so.  If  a  wheel  which  I  assume  to  be  circular 
is  not  circular,  conclusions  based  on  the  assumption  will  prove  false. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  my  linear  measurement  of  a  floor,  I  shall  be 
wrong  as  to  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor-cloth  rcquii'ed  to 
cover  it.  But  that  does  not  shake  the  certainty  and  universality 
of  mathematics;  indeed  nothing  else  would  consist  therewith. 

It  is  also  true  that  without  experience  of  counting  numerable 
objects,  and  of  constructing  figures  in  space,  I  should  be  unable  to 
apprehend  or  understand  the  truth  of  mathematical  principles. 
But  this  does  not  make  their  truth  empirical,  or  my  mode  of  ascer- 
taining it  inductive.  For  these  principles  are  seen  to  be  intrin- 
sically necessary  as  soon  as  they  are  understood  ;  whereas  inductive^ 
conclusions  are  never  seen  to  be  intrinsically  necessary,  but  only  to 
be  unavoidable.  Nor  does  further  experience  add  anything  to  our 
assurance,  when  we  have  once  made  the  construction  or  the  calcu- 
lation in  which  their  truth  becomes  manifest  to  us  ;  whereas  further 
experience  of  the  same  conjunction  amidst  variation  of  circum- 
stance is  precisely  what  does  add  to  oar  assurance  of  the  truth  of 
an  empirical  generalization  ^. 

We  must  conclude  that  in  mathematics  there  is  (or  at  least  should 
be  ')  no  generalization  from  experience.  To  suppose  mathematical 
principles  to  be  such  generalizations  is  like  supposing  the  Law  of 
Causation  to  be  so.  Their  universality  is  the  counterpart  to  the  reign 
■  Cf.  p.  491,  tffpnx.  ■  Cf.  p.  490,  tupra. 
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of  law  in  physical  nature.  But  the  deductive  character  of  mathe- 
tnatieal  science  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  and  our 
peculiar  insight  into  tlie  rational  connexion  of  its  parts.  What  is 
implied  in  our  possession  of  this  insight  is  a  metaphysical  question 
lying  beyond  our  purview. 


i 


[The  nature  of  mathematical  certainty  is  a  question  of  far- 
reaching  metaphysical  importance ;  and  J.  S.  Millj  in  his  Auto- 
biography (loc.  cit,),  frankly  acknowledges  that  the  chief  strength 
of  the  opposition  to  the  truth  of  the  Empirical  Philosophy  had 
always  seemed  to  lie  here.  It  was  on  this  account  that  he  sought 
to  show  that  mathematical  principles  in  their  turn  were  generaliza- 
tions from  experience.  He  held  the  same  with  regard  to  logical 
principles.  It  is  logically  important  to  see  that  there  can  be  do 
knowledge  unless  there  are  truths  not  empirical — L  e.  not  open 
questions^  for  a  decision  on  which  we  must  go  to  the  tribunal  of 
sense-perception  or  events.  And  no  one  will  understand  the  struc- 
ture of  knowledge,  who  does  not  see  that  mathematical  principles 
are  truths  of  this  kind.  But  it  may  be  asked  what  their  relation 
is  to  logical  principles.  There  are  some  who  have  represented 
logic  as  at  bottom  a  branch  of  mathematics ;  and  others  seem 
inclined  to  suppose  that  mathematics  can  be  reduced  to  formal 
logic.  A  non-mathematician  is  not  well  fitted  to  discuss  these 
matters  in  print ;  and  the  discussion  belongs  in  any  case  to  a  more  J 
advanced  stage  of  logical  science  than  this  book  pretends  to  attain.  H 
But  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  I  do  not  understand  how  either 
theory  can  be  true,] 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE  METHODOLOGY  OF  THE  SCIENCES 

We  have  seen  that  inferences  cannot  all  he  reduced  to  a  small 
number  of  fixed  types.  They  are  not  all  syllog-istie,  not  even  all 
that  are  deductive.  Their  form  is  not  altogether  independent  of 
their  matter.  All  inference,  according-  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  is  a 
construction  and  an  intuition.^  The  pnttinjy  tog^ether  of  the  pre- 
misses is  the  construction,  but  it  is  the  terms  which  determine  how  it 
can  be  effected.  The  perception  of  something^  new  to  na  in  the  whole 
which  we  have  constnictcd  is  the  intuition  ;  and  if  we  do  not  see  its 
necessity,  there  is  no  help  for  us.  But  within  the  unity  of  this 
definition,  we  may  examine  any  particular  type  of  inference  which, 
for  its  frequency  or  importance,  seems  to  demand  our  special  atten- 
tion. Syllogism  is  one  of  these  types ;  the  disjunctive  argu- 
ment as  applied  to  establish  causal  connexion  is  another.  The 
relation  of  subject  and  predicate  is  one  of  the  commonest  which 
our  thought  uses,  and  therefore  inferences  based  on  it  are  common. 
The  causal  relation  is  not  less  important,  and  the  type  of  inference 
used  in  its  establishment  equally  deserved  our  study, 

"We  found  that  this  type  of  inference  rested  on  the  conception 
or  definition  of  cause.^  We  considered  very  generally  what  that 
conception  involved,  and  how  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  that  we 
were  right  in  bringing  any  particular  facts  under  the  conception. 
We  noticed  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  complexity  of  nature 
places  in  our  way ;  and  some  of  the  cautions  which  we  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  in  interpreting  facts  in  accordance  with  the 
conception.  We  found  that  general  truths  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  at  first  in  the  form  of  conjecture  or  hyputhesis,  and  that 


*  Principles  of  Lof/ic,  p.  235.    'The  process  isaconBtmctioD  and  the  reiult 
an  intuition,  while  th«  union  of  both  la  logical  demonatration.' 

'  Not  that  all  disjunctive  argument  inrolres  that  conception  ;  but  only 
disjunctire  argument  applied  to  the  dtwovery  of  causes. 
jMira  ].  1 
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often  there  is  no  means  of  testing  such  hypothesis  except  by  first 
deducings  it   may   be   by   very  elaborate  reasonings — the   eonse-fl 
quences  that  should  follow  in  sjieciQed  circumstances  if  it  were  true^ 
And  if  it  were  not.     But  all  these  matters  were  discussed  and  illus- 
trated in  a  very  general  way. 

Now  difTerent  enquiries  have  their  own  peculiar  difficulties, 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  their  subject-matter,  and  of  the 
problem  which  they  set  And  any  rules  for  dealing  with  these 
peculiar  difficulties  will  constitute  rules  of  method,  instructing  us  how 
to  set  about  the  task  of  singling  out  the  laws  or  causal  connexions 
from  amidst  the  particular  tangle  in  which  the  facts  are  presented 
in  such  science.  The  consideration  of  such  rules,  as  distinct  from 
the  use  of  them,  is  Methodology ;  and  so  far  as  herein  we  consider 
how  certain  general  logical  requirements  are  to  be  satisfied  in  a 
particular  case,  it  is  sometimes  called  Applied  Zo^ic^ 

To  this  subject  belongs  Mill's  discussion  of  the  proper  method 
of  studying   the  moral  or   social  sciences'.     He  points  out   how 
methods  of  enquiry  appropriate  to  certain  chemical  investigations 
(to  which  he  therefore  gives  the  name  of  the  Chemical  Method) 
are  inapplicable  in   dealing  with  the  sciences  of  human   nature. 
The  chemist,  unable  in  a  great  degree  to  predict  from  his  know- 
ledge  of   the   properties  of   elements   the   properties   which   will 
belong  to  their  compounds^    has   to  proceed  by  ex])enment   con- 
ducted with  every  precaution  to  secure  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
conditions;  and  thus  discovers  the  effect  of  a  new  condition  or 
ingreilicnt    upon   a   whole   of   a   certain   kind.      But    we    canoot^ 
experiment  with  society  out  of  a  merely  speculative  cariosity;  thftfl 
practical  interests  involved  are  too  great ;  and  were  that  not  so,  the  ^ 
thing  is  impossible.     Our  material  is  not  under  control  ;  it  would 
be  most  instructive  to  prevent  the  use  of  alcohol  in  England  fo] 
a  generation,  and  watch  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  pauperism 
and  crime ;  but  there  is  no  means  of  performing  the  experiment, 
for  to  pass  a  law  is  not  to  enforce  it.     Nor  can  we  ever  know 
precisely  into  what  conditions  we  introduce  the  factor  whose  elTectcfl 
we  wish  to  study ;  nor  can  we  maintain  those  conditions  unchanged  in  ^ 
all  but  what  is  due  to  the  influence  of  that  factor  during  the  ooui 

*  Cf.  Kant.  IntnxiuetioH  to  Logic,  ii.  4(T.  K.  Abbott's  tr..  p.  8),  who  ^i 
a  different  Knee  to  the  term,  bat  notices  this  use  of  iU 
'  Logitf  VI.  Tij-i. 
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our  experiment.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
much  light  to  be  thrown  upon  the  laws  of  social  phenomena^ 
merely  by  watching  what  follows  in  different  cases  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  same  policy,  or  by  comparing  the  results  of 
different  policies.  There  are  so  many  factors  which  modify  one 
another ;  each  effect  depends  on  so  many  conditions,  and  each 
condition  by  its  presence  or  absence  makes  a  difference  to  so  many 
effects  by  ub  regarded  as  distinct,  that  it  is  useless  to  suppose  the 
effect  of  any  particular  social  experiment  will  stand  out  sharp  and 
recognizable  amidst  its  surroundings^  or  that  we  could  say — Here 
is  something  which  could  not  have  occurred  but  for  the  measure 
we  took. 

We  roust  have  recourse  then  to  deduction.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  we  must  attempt  to  determine 
the  effect  which  a  measure  must  produce,  or  the  conditions  out 
of  whicii  a  given  state  of  society  must  have  arisen.  But  again  the 
great  complexity  of  the  subject  imposes  certain  restrictions  upon  us. 
We  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  trace  any  pervading  feature 
of  society  to  a  single  motive,  as  political  obedience  to  fear,  or  good 
government  to  a  system  by  which  the  ruler's  private  interest  is 
engaged  in  governing  well.  And  Mill  lays  stress  on  one  feature  in 
particular  of  the  method  by  which  the  course  of  human  history  is  to  be 
explained.  Instead  of  working  out  first  the  theoretical  consequences 
of  certain  general  principles,  and  then  checking  ourselves  by 
comparing  our  result  with  the  facU,  he  holds  tlrnt  we  should 
[ondeavour  first  to  ascertain  empirically  the  subordinate  principles 
itliat  manifest  themselves  in  history,  and  check  our  formulation 
of  them  by  considering  whether  they  arc  consistent  with  the  more 
Ivltimate  kws  of  human  nature  and  conduct  from  which  in  the 
[last  resort  they  must  be  derivable.  For  the  facts  of  every  period 
[are  so  diverse  and  manifold^  that  the  former  procedure  would 
probably  be  a  waste  of  time.  We  may  know  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  but  until  we  know  the  circumstances  of  a  given  state  of 
society,  we  cannot  tell  what  result  these  laws  will  produce.  We 
never  know  them  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  worth  our  while  to 
attempt  to  develop  human  history  a  priori,  as  the  astronomer  might 
attempt  to  develop  a  priori  the  course  of  a  comet  or  of  the  tides. 
We  must  be  content  to  confirm  such  generalizations  as  we  can 
frame  a  jn^leriori  by  showing  that  they  present  nothing  surprising 
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when  they  Have  hftppeoed,  although  we  might  have  been  unable     , 
to  predict  them,'  fl 

In  U»e  chapter  on  Non-rociprocatinp  Causal  Relations,  questioDs  H 
of  meth'tdology  were  really  to  some  extent  discussed.  For  we  were 
iDgs^T^  in  conffidering  the  difference  between  the  evidence  required 
to  efltablidh  a  pure  causal  relation,  where  nothing  irrfilnvant  enters 
into  the  Ktateinent  either  of  the  cause  or  of  the  efPeci^  and  a  noD- 
rcwnproeating  relation  such  ms  is  implied  when  we  speak  of  a 
plurality  of  Causeft.  Now  some  Bcienees  find  it  much  harder  than 
otheri  to  eliminate  the  irrelevant;  and  to  them  it  is  specially 
important  to  remember  the  sort  of  tests  by  which  the  non-reci- 
propatinjj  rhararter  of  a  relation  may  be  detected. 

In  that  cliapter,  two  of  the  '  Rules  by  which  to  judge  of  Causef 
and  Effect* '  which  had  been  previously  enunciated  were  reconsidered 
at  some  lenf^tli,  and  it  was  shown  that,  although  nothing  which 
failed  to  satiefy  their  conditions  could  bo  in  the  strict  sense  the 
eatifto  of  any  phenomenon,  yet  if  cause  were  understood  in  a  looser 
■rnso,  as  non-reoiproeating,  it  was  not  safe  to  make  the  same 
amertion.  Rut  of  the  precautions  to  be  attended  to  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  other  two  Rules  little  was  said. 

These  rules  were,  that  nothing  which  Taries  when  a  pheoo- 
menon  is  constant,  or  is  constant  when  it  varies,  or  vmriee 
indepndcntly  of  it,  is  its  cause ;  and  that  nothing  is  so  whose  effect 
has  already  been  taken  account  of  in  other  phenomena.  Both 
thOM  rules  are  esjH'oially  useful  where  we  are  dealing  with  Heanrr- 
M§  effect*^  the  total  amount  of  which  is  dependent  on  a  huge 
numbi*r  of  conditions;  and  the  investigations  which  employ  them 
have  Wn  calletl  *  ^lethods  of  Quantitative  Induction ','  It  maj  be 
worth  while  to  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
of  them ;  and  that  will  furnish  an  example  of  a  methodoK 
problem ;  for  a  science  which  deals  with  measurable  phenomena, 
•pite  of  the  great  advantage  which  their  measurability 
g««nerally  meets  also  with  some  special  difficulties,  which  it 
particular  precautionary  mcasores  to  sunnount. 

What  is  measurable  most  ao  far  be  homogeoeoaa. 

^  Mill  ffirei  to  thit  order  of  procedure  the  ■■ma  of  tha  *  lavene 
•r  Hktoneal  Method':  bv  which  be  bsh 
•tody  of  hiitecy.    Tht  Uwtohcal  UHkad 
ibWn^tiagnranttl  beta  in  th«  Ivht  of  thctr  ] 

*  JevMfl.  lliBiialiij  tiwiiM  in  Lofic,  XXIX. 
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is  for  all  practical  purposes  entirely  homogeneous.    A  gus  oomjmny 

pplieH  gao  by  metre;  the  gas  is  measured,  and  one  cubic  foot  is 
practically  indifitlDguishable  from  any  other.  Sometimes  the  homo- 
geneity is  less  complete,  but  there  can  be  no  measurement  except  so 
far  as  it  is  found,  it  may  be  important  for  a  general  to  knocv  what 
percentage  of  men  he  is  likely  to  lose  by  casualties  other  tlian  ia  the 
field  ;  these  casualties  may  be  of  various  kinds,  and  to  the  individual 
soldier  it  may  make  a  great  deal  of  difEerence  whether  he  breaks 
down  through  dysentery  or  fatigue ;  but  they  are  all  alike  in  inca- 
pacitating meu  for  service  ;  and  the  general  wants  a  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  that  occurs.  A  valuer  assesses  the  value  of  the 
personal  pn>[>erty  of  a  man  deceased;  it  consists  of  pictures, 
plate,  furniture,  horses,  stocks  and  shares,  books,  and  all  kinds  of 
miscellaneous  articles;  but  so  far  as  these  are  all  exchangeable  for 
money  they  have  a  common  property  which  can  be  measured  in 

rms  of  money. 

Now  contributions  may  be  made  from  many  sources  to  any  homo- 

neous  quantity,  but  when  you  are  merely  told  what  the  quantity 
is,  there  is  nothing  to  show  of  how  many  parcels,  so  to  say,  it  ifl 
made  up.  The  total  quantity  is  a  sort  of  unity.  Had  one  parcel 
heon  greater,  the  total  would  have  been  greater;  should  one  parcel 
fluctuate  in  amount,  the  total  fluctuates ;  but  there  is  nothiug  to 
show  which  parcel  is  fluctuating  and  which  is  constant,  and  the 

riation  seems  to  belong  to  the  whole. 

It  follows  that  where  an  effect  is  quantitative,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  contributory  factors  which,  one  way  or  the  other, 
iutluence  its  amount,  fluctuations  in  these  do  not  necessarily  stand 
out  in  the  result.  There  is  no  doubt  that  overcrowding  affects  the 
death-rate;   yet  the  death-rate  in  a  town  may  rise  while  over- 

wding  has  dimiaished,  if  other  causes  operate  to  increase  it 
faster  than  the  improvement  in  bousing  operates  to  diminish  it. 

Hence  a  hasty  application  of  the  rule  that  nothing  is  the  cause 
ttf  a  varying  phenomenon  which  does  not  vary  proportionately  with 
t  may  lead  us  into  grave  mistakes.  We  might  suppose,  for  instance, 
the  last  example,  that  overcrowding  had  no  influence  on  the 
death-rate,  because  the  death-rate  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  inde- 
pendently. Doubtless  it  is  only  seeming;  and  if  the  other  contri- 
butory factors  could  be  kept  constant,  we  should  And  the  rise  and 
fall  proportionate.     But  we  cannot  keep  them  ooustaut. 
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And  even  if  we  could,  we  should  be  exposed  to  other  errors 
interpretation.  The  death-rate,  many  as  are  the  causes  which 
contribute  to  it,  is  yet  measured  as  a  whole,  and  treated  as  one 
phenomenon.  If  all  the  causes  whic-h  contribute  to  it  were  constant 
except  one,  and  that  one  fluctuated,  the  whole  result  might  be 
attributed  to  the  one  circumstance  which  exhibited  proportional 
fluctuations  with  it.  In  this  particular  matter,  indeed,  we  know  too 
much  to  fall  into  such  an  error;  we  know  that  overcrowding  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  death.  But  where  oar  previous  knowledge  is  leee^ 
it  is  very  easy  to  attribute  the  whole  of  a  varying  effect  to  the  factor 
which  varies  im  proportion,  instead  of  only  attributing  it  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  beyond  a  fixed  amount.  The  influence  of 
education  upon  character  is  great ;  and  that  is  shown  by  the  efTects 
of  giving  and  withholding  it.  But  we  cannot  thence  infer  that  it 
is  all-powerful,  or  that  the  whole  diGEerence  between  the  criminal 
and  the  good  citizen  and  father  is  due  to  comparative  defects  in  the 
criminal's  upbringing.^  h 

It  is  clear,  then,  in  the  case  of  a  fluctuating  effect  which  is  the  V 
complex  result  of  several  causes,  that  though  there  must  no  donbfc 
be  a  proportionate  fluctuatiom  (or  constancy)  in  the  cause,  yet  it  is 
unsafe  to  reject  from  being  a  cause  either  a  factor  which  fluctuates 
when  the  effect  is   constant,  or  one  which  is  constant  when  the 
effect  fluctuates.     For  we  see  the  effect  as  a  whole ;  and  the  whole 
need  exhibit  no  fluctuations  proportionate  to  those  of  any  one  part.  J 
The  rule  of  elimination  is  not  false ;  and  if  the  separate  effects  of  ■ 
each  factor  were  not  lost  and  undistinguished  in  the  total,  we  should  " 
observe  the  facts  conforming  to  it     But  this  not  being  so,  the  rule 
is  unsafe. 

The  best  remedy  lies  in  determining  the  precise  amount  of  effect 
which  each  factor  can  produce ;  and  as  each  factor  may  perhaps  be 
liable  to  fluctuation,  what  we  need  is  a  principle  or  law  connecting 
each  degree  of  its  activity  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the 
effect.  This  is  done,  for  example,  in  the  Law  of  Gravitation.  And 
could  we  thus  calculate  the  amount  of  effect  which  the  other  causes 
at  work,  at  the  strength  at  which  they  were  severally  present,  were 
capable  of  prodacing,  we  might  then  safely  attribute  any  difference 


< 


*  The  *  PerfectibilitariaDB  *f  like  Godwin,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
centurj,  held  very  nearly  this. 
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ijond  this  to  some  circumstance  that  fluctuated  proportionately 
with  it. 

But  in  such  a  proceilure  we  should  no  long^er  be  appealing  merely 
to  the  principle  that  the  cause  of  a  varying  phenomenon  must  be 
something*  that  varies  in  proportion.  We  should  be  invoking  also 
the  fourth  of  our  grounds  of  elimination,  that  it  can  be  nothing 
whose  effect  is  already  accounted  for.  Only  because  we  have 
determined  the  amount  of  effect  which  the  other  factors  can  produce 
are  we  entitled  to  say  that  the  residue  is  in  no  part  due  to  them. 
And  unless  we  know  with  fair  accuracy  what  amount  of  effect  may  be 
justly  assigned  to  other  factors  pre^nt,  we  cannot  upon  the  strength 
^(of  this  principle  attribute  any  part  to  some  particular  further 
factor  a.  The  application  of  this  rule  therefore  is  involved  in  the 
same  difficulties  as  that  of  the  former,  through  the  fact  that  the 
effects  of  many  different  causes  are  compounded  and  lost  in  one 

» total  amount 
Moreover,  so  long  as  all  these  causes  are  freely  varying,  and 
masking  their  separate  effects  in  one  total,  the  determination  of  the 
L^Jaw  of  any  single  cause,  much  as  it  would  help  us  to  discover  the 
^^others,  is  the  very  thing  that  is  so  difRcult.     Henoe  the  necessity 
of  experimenting  with   each  suspected  cause  singly.     It  may  be 
impossible  to  exclude  the  influence  of  any  others  ;  we  must  endeavour 

»to  keep  it  constant;  or  we  may  employ  what  is  called  a  controlling 
experiment  at  the  same  time.     We  may  see  what  happens  both 
when  a  certain  factor  is  introduced,  and  when  it  is  not,  under 
circumstances  which,  though  we  cannot  keep  them  constant,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  same  in  either  case.    A  farmer, 
■■for  example,  wishes  to  know  whether  some  new  dressing  is  of  any 
^Buse  to  his  grass.     He  cannot  remove  the  other  causes  which  promote 
^"or  hinder  the  growtli  of  grass,  and  see  how  lai^e  a  crop  of  hay  this 
dressing  could  produce  alone ;  for  alone  it  would  produce  none  at  all. 
Neither  can  he  control  those  other  causes,  so  as  \x\iOJ\  the  same  fleld 
^^to  use  it  one  year  and  not  the  next,  and  maintain  all  other  factors 
Ppthe  same.     But  he  can  select  two  plots,  or  series  of  plots,  on  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  causes  all  operate  equally, 

Nand  use  the  dressing  on  one  and  not  on  the  other. 
But  even  so,  we  have  not  got  a  great  way  towards  determining 
the  lav  of  a  cause.     To  show  through  all  that  masks  it  that  some 
irt  of  an  effect  is  due  to  a  particular  cause  is  not  the  same  as 
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fihowiDg  how  mach  ie  due  to  it :  still  less  as  finding  a  mathemBtical 
expression  that  connects  definite  fluctuations  in  the  one  with,  definite 
fluctuations  in  the  other.  There  are  many  cases  where  this  last 
achievement  is  impossible,  even  though  the  phenomena  we  stady 
be  quantitative  and  to  some  degree  measurable ;  indeed  it  is  impos- 
sible except  in  dealing  with  the  physical  properties  of  bodies. 
Elsewhere  we  must  be  content  with  a  vague  much  and  little.  In  time 
of  war^  the  risk  of  capture  at  sea  is  a  great  deterrent  to  neutral 
commerce;  but  we  cannot  say  precisely  how  great.  Tlie  history  of 
times  of  plague  shows  that  increased  uncertainty  of  life  relaxes  the 
bonda  of  custom  and  morality;  but  it  would  be  im^iossible  to  give 
any  measure  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  facts,  though  the 
measurabiiity  of  the  facts,  in  the  sense  that  as  the  death-rate  rues 
the  frequency  of  criminal  or  reckless  acts  increases,  enables  as  to 
establish  the  connexion.  The  one  fact  may  be,  in  mathematical 
parlance,  a  function  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  not  a  function  of  the 
other  alone;  and  we  cannot  so  disentangle  the  many  causes  and 
their  complex  result  as  to  give  precision  to  the  degree  in  which  one 
affects  the  other.  Moreover,  where  the  phenomena  are  more  purely 
quantitative,  the  law  of  variation  that  connects  them  is  by  no  meflois 
easy  to  establish  ;  for  a  formula  which  holds  good  over  a  considerable 
range  of  variation  may  break  down  beyond  those  limits.  The 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  metal,  which  indicates  the  rate  at  which 
its  bulk  increases  with  successive  increments  of  heat,  no  longer 
applies  when  the  metal  vaporizes.  There  are  what  have  been 
called  critical  points,  at  which  the  change  in  an  effect  no  longer 
observes  the  same  proportion  as  hitherto  to  the  change  in  the  cause. 
Great  caution  must  therefore  be  observed  in  formulating  any  law 
npon  the  evidence  of  concomitant  variation  between  two  phenomena, 
even  where  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  excluded  any  variation 
due  to  other  eausesj  and  can  give  a  precise  measure  of  the  phenomena 
in  question. 

The  causes  whose  effects  are  merged  in  a  total  may  not  only  vary 
independently  of  one  another;  some  may  be  intermittent  in  their 
operation.  And  whether  they  are  continuous  or  intermittent,  they 
may  be  periodic ;  and  one  may  have  a  longer  period  than  another. 
There  may  again  be  causes  which  are  both  intermittent  and  irregular 
in  their  action,  recurring  at  no  definite  and  periodic  intervals. 
Yet  it  is  possible  to  cope  with  many  of  the  difficulties  which  these 
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facte  present  by  taking  averages.  No  one  would  expect  the  rainfall 
of  one  year  to  agree  closely  with  that  of  another  in  the  same 
locality ;  the  cireumEtanccH  affecting  it  are  too  numerous  and 
inconstant  But  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  average 
ajinual  rainf&U  over  a  considerable  period  of  years  should  not  agree 
closely  for  different  periods ;  for  though  in  one  year  there  may  be 
more  circumstances  that  are  favourable  to  rain  than  in  another^ 
in  the  next  it  may  be  the  other  way.  If,  then,  the  average 
rainfall  for  one  coasiderable  period  of  years  were  greater  than  for 
another,  we  should  look  for  some  definite  reason  for  the  difference: 
which  we  might  tind  perhaps  in  a  difference  in  the  amoant  of 
forest  standing  in  the  district  at  the  different  dates ;  for  the 
intermittent  and  irregular  causes  of  whose  operation  we  are  aware 
would  have  roughly  balanced  in  the  two  periods,  though  not  perhaps 
in  any  two  single  years.  Another  method  is  to  plot  curves.  A  base 
line  for  example  is  taken,  and  perpendiculars  drawn  to  it  at  equal 
intervals  for  the  successive  years.  On  each  of  these  a  point  is  takeo 
whose  height  above  the  base  is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inches  of  rainfall  in  that  year;  and  a  line  is  drawn 
through  those  points.  The  line  will  rise  and  fail  irregtiLirly ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  in  spite  of  these  intermediate  fluctuations  there 
may  be  long-period  fluctuations  which  stand  clearly  out ;  what  may 
be  called  the  crests  and  troughs  of  the  curve  may  be  at  fairly  equal 
intervals,  though  its  course  is  not  uniform  from  trough  to  crest. 
This  would  indicate  the  action  of  some  cause  having  a  similar 
period ;  and  if  we  discovered  any  factor  with  a  corresponding  period 
of  fluctuation,  there  would  be  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  the 
cause. 

The  profitable  use  of  statistics  depends  very  largely  on  methods 
like  these ;  but  the  devices  for  bringing  out  their  teaching  are  often 
much  more  elaborate  than  has  been  indicated.  They  belong,  how- 
ever, to  the  detail  of  particular  sciences  rather  than  to  the  general 
principles  of  logical  method.  Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to 
indicate  the  misinterpretations  of  causal  relation  to  which  we  might 
be  led,  in  the  case  of  quantitative  phenomena  that  vary  in  their 
amount,  by  too  hastily  applying  rules  true  in  themselves  to  any 
unanalysed  total  effect :  as  well  as  the  diificulties  that  beset  us  in 
disentangling  the  component  parts  and  fluctuations. 

A  few  further  and  miscellaneous  examples  o£  the  way  in  which 
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precepts  for  the  better  prosecution  of  a  particular  ecience  may  be 
drawn  from  §^neral  lo^oal  priticiplee  will  eerve  to  couclude  this 
chapter.     It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  subject   is  at  all    | 
adequately  treated  here ;    it  is  only  illustrated.  ' 

What  is  called  the  historical  or  cowparatire  method  has  in  the 
last  few  generations  revolutionized  many  branchee  of  enquiry.  It 
IB  but  an  application  of  the  g^eneral  principle  of  varying  the  cxx- 
cumstances  iu  order  the  better  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  phenome- 
non. But  of  oldj  enquirers  into  matters  of  historic  gix>wthy  such 
as  language,  nr  myth,  or  religion,  or  legal  ideas,  were  content 
to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  some  particular  agtt 
or  country  by  observations  carried  on  within  that  a^e  or  country 
alone,  or  if  beyond  it,  only  in  adjacent  ages  or  countries  of  the 
same  type.  The  historic  method  looks  farther  afield.  It  compare! 
the  institutions  of  widely  different  ages,  or  of  peoples  who  though 
contemporaneous  stand  at  widely  different  levels  of  civilization  and 
of  thought.  In  the  light  of  such  a  comparison,  facts  may  tmke 
on  quite  a  new  appearance.  Legal  or  other  customs  for  whick 
a  later  age  had  found  a  reason  in  some  supposed  meaning  or  utilii 
which  they  now  possessed  are  seen  to  have  had  a  very  different 
origin,  in  conditions  no  longer  existing,  and  ideas  no  longer  enter- 
tained. Folk-lore  is  full  of  such  surprises.  The  custom  of  throw- 
ing rice  after  a  married  couple  as  they  drive  away  is  sonietim< 
explained  by  saying  that  rice  is  a  symbol  of  fertility  ;  Dr.  Fmsefj 
comparing  a  number  of  other  facts,  thinks  that  the  rice  was  origin*! 
ally  intended  to  lure  back  the  spirit  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom 
to  its  body;  it  was  supposed  that  at  critical  times— and  everj*- 
thing  connected  with  marriage  was  critical — the  spirit  left  the  body, 
in  the  form  of  a  bird ;  the  rice  would  attract  it,  and  if  it  hovered 
about  the  body  it  would  be  more  likely  to  re-enter.  Whether  J 
this  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  custom  or  not^  only  the  oom-fl 
parative  method  could  have  suggested  it.  It  is  the  same  with 
myth ;  the  account  of  the  origin  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology 
popularized  by  Max  Miiller  represented  it  as,  in  the  language  ot 
Dr.  Andrew  Ijang,  a  disease  of  language,  the  pearl  in  the  oyster.' 
Names  originally  designating  the  attributes  of  earth  or  sun  or 
moon  were  confused  with  words  of  similar  sound  but  different 
meaning,  and  out  of  these  other  meanings  myths  arose.  Apollo^ 
'  Custom  and  Myth,  p.  I. 
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jykioB  had  no  connexion  with  the  wolf ;  he  was  only  the  Shining 
one;  but  when  that  was  forgotten,  some  wolf  story  would  be  invented 
Kto  account  for  the  name.  Such  theories  are  however  discredited 
^^  when  it  is  found  that  a  myth  occurs  in  forms  substantially  alike 
among  widely  different  peoples,  whose  languages  do  not  admit  of 
supposing  it  to  have  originated  through  confusion  of  similarly 
sounding  words  with  different  meanings.  There  is  no  new  prin- 
ciple in  the  use  of  such  an  argument  against  the  '  Sun-myth  ' 
theory  of  mythology ;  we  simply  say  that  the  theory  fails,  because 

I  the  phenomena  it  is  intended  to  account  for  occur  where  it  cannot 
be  applied.  But  Aryan  mythology  is  a  large  subject  by  itself ;  an 
enquirer  might  naturally  think  that  it  could  be  explained  without 
going  to  the  mythology  of  African  or  American  savages ;  it  has 
_^been  found  that  this  is  not  the  case;  the  long  descent  of  man 
PPjeonnectB  his  present  with  a  past  very  dissimilar,  and  connects 
thereby  with  one  another  contemporary  forms  of  civilization  wide 
apart.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  insist  upon  studying  the  pre- 
sent in  the  light  of  history  and  comparing  as  extensive  a  range  of 
facts  as  can  be  gathered  together. 

We  hear  sometimes  of  '  methodological  assumptions '.  By  the 
term  is  meant  assumptions  made  for  the  sake  of  getting  forward 
■fwith  the  scientific  treatment  of  a  subject,  but  not  conceived  as  neces- 
sarily true.  For  example,  there  is  obviously  some  connexion 
between  states  of  mind  and  states  of  body.  The  psychologist, 
seeing  quite  clearly  thit  to  suppose  the  former  to  be  produced  by 
the  latter  soon  lands  him  in  the  most  hopeless  contradiction,  and 
ignorant  as  to  the  true  way  of  stating  the  relation  between  them, 
may  think  the  hypothesis  of  interaction  the  most  convenient  assump- 
tion to  make,  with  a  view  of  increasing  and  systematizing  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  determine  the  development  of  the 
individual  mind;  or  instead  of  the  hypothesis  of  interaction  (which 
conceives  mind  and  body  as  producing  changes  in  one  another)  he 
may  prefer  the  hypothesis  of  parallelism,  according  to  which  every 
mental  change  has  a  corresponding  bodily  change,  and  vice  versa, 
but  the  two  series  proceed  each  uninflnenced  by  the  events  of  the 
other.  Either  hypothesis,  if  not  regarded  as  true,  but  only  as 
facilitating  enquiry,  would  be  a  methodological  assumption.  Simi- 
larly, if  he  believes  in  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  psychologist 
may  stiUj  as  a  methodological  assumption,  accept  the  doctrine  of 
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determinism  ;  bec&use  so  far  as  actions  have  not  any  cause  suffi- 
ciently accounting  for  them  in  the  pre-existing  state  of  the  B^ent, 
but  spring  from  the  activity  of  a  will  acting  according  to  no  fised. 
laws,  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  explain  their  occurrence.  In  his 
attempts  to  do  this  therefore  he  will  assume  what  is  neoessaiy  to 
the  possibility  of  doing  it^  even  though  he  may  believe  that  it 
cannot  be  altogether  done. 

Lastly^  general  logical  considerations   may   indicate   the   weak 
j)lace8  in  a  particular  science  at  a  given  time,  and  thus  show  what 
line  of  enquiry  is  logically  of  most  importance  to  the  science  in 
question.   The  theory  of  Natural  Selection  assumed  the  existence  of 
variations,  that  is,  divergences  from  the  parent  type  in  offspring ; 
and  it  assumed  these  variations  to  be  accidental  and  non-adaptive. 
It  concentrated  itself  at  first  on  the  task  of  showing  how  great     i 
a  degree  of  adaptation  between  an  organism  and  its  enviroDmentfl 
could  be  brought  about,  through  the  operation  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  among   individuals  varying   slightly  from   type    in    all 
directions ;  and  how  by  the  accumulation  of  such  small  variational 
as  hapjiened  to  be  favourable  in  each  generation  a  profound  modifi- 
cation  of   specific   type   might   ultimately  be  produced.      It  was 
quite  worth  while  to  work  this  out  even  upon  a  basis  of  assumption 
as   to  certain  of  the  facts.     But  the  pressure  of  criticism  has 
directed  attention  to   the  question  whether  variations  are   all  of 
them  non-adaptive  ;  and  one  of  the  logical  requisites  of  the  theory 
of  Natural  Selection  is  a  suitable  c*ollection  of  facts  throwing  light 
upon  this  point     The  facts  are  not  very  easy  to  obtain  or  estimate ;  h 
but  biologists  are  working  at  this  problem  with  great  assiduity.  B 
A  study  of  the  contemporary  state  of  biology  from  a  logical  point 
of  view  would  have  to  consider  with  some  care  the  kind  of  facts 
required  on  such  a  point  as  this^  and  the  sort  of  instance  that  would     n 
be  eruciaP,  i,  e,  decisive  against  one  or  other  theory.  fl 

^  From  crux^  a  siffn-post ;  as  directing  our  choice  between  two  (or  more) 
theories;  r.  Bacon,  iVoo.  O/y.  I[.  86.  A  crucial  instance,  though  it  can 
disprove,  can  never  prove  a  theory,  excei)t  upon  the  assumption  tuat  there 
is  no  other  theory  with  which  it  agrees.  And  it  is  easier  to  imagine  instance* 
fatal  to  the  view  that  all  variation  is  noD-adaptiTe  than  to  the  view  that 
adaptive  variation  sumetimes  occurs. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
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APPENDIX   ON   FALLACIES 

A  KAM^CY  is  an  arg'ument  which  appears  to  be  conclusive  when 
it  is  not;  and  the  chief  u^  of  studying  fallacies  must  be  tliat  we 
may  learn  to  avoid  them.  Regarding  Logic  as  a  scieuce,  we  might 
therefore  justly  say  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  them.  The 
only  way  in  which  their  study  can  help  us  to  understand  how  our 
thought  works  is  by  the  force  of  contrast.  Show  a  man  an  arga- 
ment  which  he  recognizes  to  be  unsound^  show  him  where  the 
unsoundness  licSj  and  be  may  very  likely  realize  more  clearly,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  formally  prescribed,  what  are  the  conditions  of  valid 
reasoning.  On  this  account  as  we  wentalong  we  contrasted  examples 
of  invalid  with  examples  of  valid  inference.  What  more  then  is 
wanted  ?  for  the  case  is  not  as  it  is^  for  instance^  with  psychology. 
To  the  psychologist  few  things  are  more  instructive  than  the  study 
of  marked  abnormalities  of  mental  life :  just  as  to  the  physioLtgist 
diseases  reveal  much  which  cannot  be  seen  in  health.  For  psychology 
is  an  empirical  science,  so  far  as  it  is  a  science  at  all :  it  aims  at 
discovering  the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  the  various  mani- 
festations of  con^iousness  develop  in  the  life  of  the  individual ;  what 
these  are  it  is  to  a  large  extent  unable  to  anticipate,  although  the 
metaphysician  may  have  his  views  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  their  action — whatever  they  may  be — is  possible.  Now  insanity 
is  just  as  much  a  fact  as  any  normal  mental  development ;  it  must 
equally  ailmit  of  explanation ;  and  doubtless  the  same  principles,  in 
accordance  witli  which  this  development  proceeds  under  certain  con- 
ditions normally  and  to  a  sane  result,  are  exemplified  in  the  mental 
disturbances  which  other  conditions  evoke.  They  are  exemplified 
too  b  a  more  prominent  way ;  so  that  such  caces  furnish  what  Bacon 
called  a gUring  insianee^  to  assist  us  towards  their  discovery.  But 
it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  principles  of  rational  thought  are 

^  Tnitantiiu  Otltnsivat,  or  ElucM^tUiae.    Kor.  Org.  IT.  24. 
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equally  exemplified  in  fallacy  as  in  sound  thinking ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  hope  to  discover,  in  the  procedure  o£  a  fallacious  mind, 
the  nature  of  true  thinking*.     We  have  said  once  and  again  that 
Logic  analyses  the  operations  of   thought  which  the  mind   has 
already  performed  about  other  matters ;  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  it  is  on  that  account^  any  more  than  mathematics^  an 
empirical    science.      The   mathematician   can   only  recognize   the 
necessary  relations  of  number  or  space  by  the  help  of  some  quanti- 
ties or  figures  in  which  he  finds  them;  yet  he  recognizes  their 
necessity  to  be  absolute  and  universali  and  tlie  fact  that  his  non- 
mathematical  friends  make  mistakes  in  their  mathematical  think- 
ing is  not  taken  by  him  as  evidence  that  there  are  really  two  ways 
of  thinking  about  the  matter ;  he  merely  says  that  on  such  subjects 
they  cannot  really  think.    So  also  with  Logic.    Only  in  some  thought 
in  which  they  are  found  can  the  necessary  relations  involved  in 
thinking  be  recognized ;  but  their  necessity  too  is  recognized  to  be 
absolutCj  and  we  say  that  those  who  think  differently  are  incajmble 
of  thinking  about  how  they  think.      If  any  one  is  inclined   to 
hold  otherwise,  and  to  suppose  that  the  laws  of  our  thinking  are 
psychological  laws,  ex.emplified  uo  less  in  fallacy  than  in  its  oppo- 
site, let  him  reflect  that  even  in  doing  so  he  is  bound  to  assume  the 
contrary.     For  he  who  in  that  mind  sets  out  to  ascertain  what  the 
principles  of  thought,  as  a  matter  of  empirical  fact,  are,  will  be  unable 
by  rights  to  know  that  the  thought  is  valid  by  which  he  conducts 
that  investigation.     How  then  could  he  have  any  confidence  in  its 
results  ?     Yet  the  fact  that  he  intends  to  trust  them  implies  that 
he  assumes  the  principles  of  thought,  in  accordance  with  which  he 
conducts  the  investigation,   to  be  valid,  whatever  principles  the 
investigation  may  report  in  favour  of ;  and  herein  he  takes  for 
granted  that  he  can  recognize  immediately  what  rational  thought 
is,  without  reference  to  empirical  facts  revealed  by  psychology. 

Nevertheless  the  insertion  of  a  chapter  on  Fallacies  may  be 
defended.  It  has  tradition  in  its  favour;  and  without  it,  the 
nomenclature  of  fallacies — a  nomenclature  by  no  means  fallen  out 
of  common  use — would  remain  unexplained.  There  are  practical  uses 
in  it  also ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  because  Logic  is 
a  science  we  may  not  turn  the  study  of  it  to  advantage  in  practice. 
Familiarity  with  some  of  the  commonest  types  of  fallacy  is  no 
security  that  we  shall  never  fall  into  them  ourselves ;  still  less  are 
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we  bound  to  fall  into  them  unless  we  have  acquired  tbat  familiarity. 
But  it  may  help  us  to  avoid  tbem^  by  helping  us  more  readily  to 
perceive  them.  The  overtones  which  a  man  has  never  noticed  till 
they  were  pointed  out  to  him  he  may  afterwards  detect  easily  for 
himself.  A  flavour  in  a  dishj  a  line  in  a  picture,  whose  presence  had 
gone  unobserved,  a  man  may  be  unable  to  ignore,  if  it  has  been 
singled  out  and  presented  to  him  in  isolation.  So  it  may  be  with 
a  fallacy.  There  are  many  whose  perception  of  the  unsoundness 
of  an  argument  is  not  unalTected  by  their  belief  in  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  its  conclusion  :  they  will  detect  it  where  they  think  that 
what  it  proves  is  false  ;  but  let  it  be  true — still  more,  let  the  supposed 
truth  be  precious  to  them,  or  familiar — and  the  same  form  of  argu- 
ment in  its  support  may  pass  unchallenged.  Yet  if  we  have  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  the  look,  or  type,  of  the  fallacy,  we  are  less 
likely  to  be  the  victuns  of  such  an  imposition.  It  is  true  that,  in 
the  words  of  Archbishop  Whately ',  '  After  all,  indeed,  in  the  prac- 
tical detection  of  each  individual  Fallacy,  much  must  depend  on 
natiiral  and  acquired  acuteness ;  nor  can  any  rules  be  given,  the 
mere  learning  of  which  will  enable  ns  to  apply  them  with  mecha- 
nical certainty  and  readiness :  but  still  we  shall  find  that  to  take 
correct  general  views  of  the  subject,  and  to  be  familiarized  with 
scientific  discussions  of  it,  will  tend,  above  all  things,  to  engender 
such  a  habit  of  MiJid,  as  will  best  fit  us  for  practice/  And,  as 
Aristotle  intimates  ^  a  man  who  may  be  able  to  detect  a  fallacy  well 
enough,  if  you  give  him  time,  by  the  light  of  nature,  may  be  placed 
at  a  practical  disadvantage  by  not  being  able  to  do  it  quickly 
enough:  here  the  systematic  study  of  fallacies  will  help  him.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  arguing  with  others  that  he  may  reap  some  benefit  from 
the  study ;  it  will  accrue  to  him  also  in  the  conduct  of  solitary 
thinking.''  It  was  however  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  debate  that  Aristotle  dLi>cusscd  the  subject.  It  was  from  this 
]X>int  of  view  that  he  observed,  that  a  man  might  be  suspected  of 
incompetence,  who  only  found  fault  with  an  opponent's  argument, 
and  could  nut  show  in  what  the  fault  consisted.^  It  may  be  added, 
that  so  far  as  fallacies  are  referable  to  recognized  types,  it  is  a  great 
abridgement  of  criticism  to  be  able  to  name  the  types,  and  refer 
a  particular  fallacy  to  one  of  them. 


>  Loffi^:,  p.  153,  8th  ed. 
»  lb.  176*  9, 
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These  are  practical  considerations;  and  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  fallacies 
chiefly  by  those  who  have  viewed  Logic  as  an  instnunent  for 
reasoning.  But  an  use  may  be  found  in  the  doctrine,  of  a  more 
theoretical  kind.  It  is  intellectually  unsatisfactory  to  see  that  au 
arg^ument  is  faulty,  and  not  to  poc  precisely  wliy.  We  desire  for 
ourselves,  no  less  than  we  owe  to  our  opponent,  an  analysis  of  the 
error.  Otherwise^  and  if  we  can  only  see  it,  and  not  see  throogb  it, 
the  mind,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it,  is  bound,  and  unable  to  proceed.^ 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  fallacies  of  which  he  finds  the  solu- 
tion in  different  am))i^uities  of  lan^a^e  did  once  constitute  a  more 
serious  entanglement  than  they  do  to-day.  This  is  partly  because, 
as  others  have  pointed  out,  such  fallacies  generally  disappear  by 
translation  into  a  foreign  tongue;  and  peoples  more  familiar  than 
the  Greeks  were  with  a  diversity  of  tongues  have  a  great  advantage 
in  detecting  such.  It  is  partly  also  because  an  analysis  new  in  his 
day  is  common  property  in  ours ;  and  many  of  its  results  are  so 
incorporated  into  the  currency  of  common  thought  and  speech,  that 
a  man  whose  attention  is  called  to  them  feels  as  if  he  was  taught 
only  what  he  already  knew. 

If  however  we  are  satisfied  that  Logic  should  treat  of  fallacies, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  be  satisfied  with  any  treatment  of  them. 
Truth  may  have  its  norms,  but  error  is  infinite  in  its  aberrations, 
and  they  cannot  be  digested  in  any  classification.'  The  same  incon- 
clusive argument  may  often  be  referred  at  will  to  this  or  that  head 
of  fallacies.  '  Since,  in  any  Argument,*  says  Whately,  *  one  Premiss 
is  usually  suppressed,  it  frequently  happens,  in  the  case  of  a  Fallacy, 
that  the  hearers  are  left  to  the  alternative  of  supplying  tither 
a  Premiss  which  is  7fot  true^  or  «■/#<?,  one  which  do€9  nol  prove  the 
Conclusion.  £.  g.  if  a  man  expatiates  on  the  distress  of  the  country, 
and  thence  argues  that  the  government  is  tyrannical,  we  must  eup- 
pose  him  to  assume  either  that  "  every  distressed  country  is  under 
a  tyranny  ^\  which  is  a  manifest  falsehood,  or^  merely  that  "  every 
country  under  a  tyranny  is  distressed  ^',  which,  however  true,  proves 
nothing,  the  Middle-Term  being  undistributed.'^     The  assumpdon 

>  Eth.Nic,  V  iii.  1U6*  24. 

'  Cf.  de  Morgan,  Formal  Logir,  p.  237.  'There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
claAsification  of  the  ways  in  which  men  uiaj  arrive  at  an  error:  it  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  can  be.* 

'  Logic,  p.  159,  Stb  ed. 
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of  a  false  premiss  is  not  indeed  perhaps  to  be  called  a  fallacy,  as  we 
shall  see  presently ;  it  is  at  any  rate  different  in  its  nature  from 
inconclusive  argumentation.     But  the  choice  may  equally  well  lie 

-^between  two  modes  of  inconclusive  ar^mentation,  when  we  have 

^pto  classify  a  fallacy ;  a  man  who  attempts  to  refute  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  striking:  instances  the  proposition  that  some  ftpecific  charac- 
»ters  in  plants  and  animals  arc  not  adaptive  might  either  be  charged 
with  illicit  process  of  the  minor  term,  in  drawing  an  universal 
conclusion  where  his  premisses  only  entitle  him  to  a  particular  one^ 
or  with  what  is  called  Jf/noratio  Elenchij  in  supposing  that  a  par- 
ticular afFirniative  refutes  a  [^articular  negative.^     And  not  only  is 

^^  impossible  to  make  such  a  classification  of  fallacies  as  will 
never  leave  it  in  doubt  to  which  class  a  particular  example  is  to  be 
referred  ;  if  that  were  all^  it  might  be  said  that  the  types  were  dis- 

Hlinct^  and  the  classiEcation  so  far  a  good  one,  although  individuals 
coiild  not  be  assigned  to  their  types  unambiguously :  but  it  may  be 
doubted  as  well,  if  the  types  of  error  can  be  exhaustively  detailed, 
and  the  classification  completed. 

W^     The  reason  for  this  is  twofold.     In  the  first  place,  there  may  be 

^Arguments  so  foolish  and  inconsequent,  that  they  cannot  even  he 
said  to  simulate  cogency  ;  these  cannot  be  positively  characterized, 
but  must  be  lumped  together  by  the  mere  nc^tive  mark  of  incon- 
clusiveness.  And  secondly,  there  are  many  fallacies,  the  detection 
of  which  requires  not  general  logical   training,   but  a(*quaintance 

ykwith  a  particular  scientific  subject-matter.     The  latter  point  is  of 

^«ome  importance,  as  connecting  with  what  has  been  already  said 
about  demonstration. 

^  AVe  have  seen  that  the  syllogism  cannot  sustain  the  claim  onco 
made  in  its  behalf,  of  being  the  type  of  all  valid  inference ;  but 
that  there  are  deductive  reasonings — to  say  nothing  oE  hypothetical 
and  disjunctive  argument — whose  validity  lies  in  no  conformity 
to  a  scheme  exhibitable  in  the  abstract,  or  symbolically,  but  rests 
for  its  apprehension  upon  acquaintance  with   the   nature  of  the 

Bffpecial  subject-matter  with  which  they  deal.  The  readiest  illustra- 
tion of  this,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one,  is  furnished  by  geometry. 
Now  what  is  true  of  valid  is  equally  true  of  invalid  reasonings. 
There  are  many  which  are  not  of  a  sort  that  can  occur  in  reasoning 


»  Cf.  Ar.,  Soph,  El.  xiiv.  179»>  17  olbiw  di 
fiox^piat  ex*'***  ^i^d  xxxiii.  182^  10. 
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arguing^  where  female  kinship  prevails,  that  because  ^^  is  in 
posseseion  of  a  pro[)erty,  his  son  will  possess  it  after  him. 
Here  the  deteotiua  of  the  fallacy  rests  upon  our  perception  of 
the  system  of  relationships  uniting  the  members  of  a  society 
which  takes  account  only  of  union  by  descent  through  the  female 
line. 

Aristotle,  who  noticed  that  every  science  afforded  its  own  special 
opportunities  for  erroneous  inference,  g^ve  to  those  that  involved  mis- 
takes in  geometry  the  name  of  ^cvdoypd^^ij/ia,  or  false  construction.' 
As  an  example  he  gives  Hippocrates'  method  of  squaring  the  circle 
by  lunules.  A  lunule  is  a  figure  enclosed  between  arcs  of  two  circles 
concave  in  the  same  direction.  Hippocmtes  found  a  rectilinear  area 
equal  to  a  lunule  whose  upper  arc  was  a  semicircle,  and  its  lower  arc 
ihe/ourf'A  part  of  the  circumference  of  another  circle ;  he  then  found 
another  rectilinear  area  equal  to  the  sum  of  (a)  three  equal  and 
similar  lunules  whose  outer  arcs  were  semicircles,  and  their  inner 
arcs  the  mM  part  of  the  circumference  of  another  circle,  and 
(b)  a  semicircle  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  three  lunules  (i.  e.  of 
diameter  equal  to  the  chord  of  the  arcs  enclosing  them) ;  and  he 
supposed  that  by  subtracting  from  this  rectilinear  area  an  area 
equal  to  the  three  lunules,  he  could  obtain  in  the  remainder  a 
rectilinear  area  equal  to  the  semicircle.  He  overlooked  the  fact 
that  because  you  can  find  a  rectilinear  area  equal  to  a  lunule  of 
the  former  sort,  whose  inner  arc  is  a  quadrant,  it  does  not  follow 
that  yon  can  find  one  equal  to  a  lunule  of  the  latter  sort,  whose 
inner  arc  is  a  sextant;  and  in  fact  a  rectilinear  area  equal  to  these 
three  lunules  cannot  be  obtained.' 

Now  it  will  indeed  be  seen  that,  in  this  or  any  other  case  of 
erroneous  reasoning  dependent  on  misconceiving  the  consequences 
which  follow  from  given  conditions  in  a  special  subject-matter,  th" 
error  can  be  expressed  in  a  false  proposition.  It  is  false  that 
because  a  rectilinear  area  can  be  found  equal  to  one  of  these  lunules, 
it  can  bo  found  equal  to  Uie  other :  it  is  false  that  things  which  are 
halves  of  the  same  thing  are  halves  of  another :  it  is  false  that,  if  we 
take  account  only  of  kinship  through  the  female  line,  a  man  will 
be  in  the  same  line  of  descent  with  his  father  But  we  cannot 
see  that  any  of  these  propositions  is  false,  unless  we  understand 


|«  SopK.  f /.  is,  xL  >  «.  Poite's  ed.  of  Soph.  El.,  App.  F,  pp.  245-247. 
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■omethiajv  of  the  respective  subject-matter.  Tbey  are  as  it 
were  false  'special  principles',  or  TUai  ^xtU.  It  is  not  deairmbJe 
to  call  every  false  proposition  a  fallacy,  as  e.  g.  that  snakes  eat 
dust,  or  that  South  America  is  an  island ;  nor  can  we  extend  the 
name  to  every  valid  argument  that  uses  a  false  premiss.  If  the 
falsity  of  the  premiss  can  only  be  ascertained  empirically,  there  is 
error,  but  not  fallacy.  If  however  the  falsity  of  the  premin  m  to 
be  ascertained  by  thinking  out  the  consequences  of  certain  relatiocw. 
or  conceptions,  in  the  circumstances  of  a  given  case,  then  we  aie 
guilty  of  fallacy,  or  defect  of  reasoning,  in  overlooking  it ;  mnd 
that  is  what  frequently  occurs  in  the  matter  of  any  particttlar 
science. 

There  arc  indeed  general  heads,  nnder  which  many  such  fallaicaes 
can  be  brought.  In  particular,  they  very  often  arise  from  over- 
looking some  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  :  from  amun- 
ing  that  what  is  true  under  certain  conditions  will  still  be  true 
when  those  conditions  are  in  some  way  modified.  Thus,  if  two 
things  a  and  b  are  equal  to  the  same  thing,  they  are  eqmai  to  one 
another ;  from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  if  they  bear  any  Mtme 
quantitative  relation  to  a  third  thing,  they  bear  tAaf  relation  to 
each  other  ;  and  then  it  would  follow  that  if  they  were  halves  of 
the  same  thing  they  would  be  halves  of  one  another.  But  in  fact^ 
it  is  only  when  their  same  relation  to  a  third  is  one  of  equality,  not 
merely  when  their  relation  to  it  is  the  same,  that  they  bear  to  one 
another  the  relation  borne  to  it.  We  shall  meet  with  this  type  of 
fallacy  by  and  by  under  the  name  nf  Secundum  QrtvL  That  bead- 
itijr  embraces  a  great  range  of  examples.  But  though  we  eso 
detect  in  them  a  common  character,  it  is  only  by  understAoding 
something  of  the  special  matter  of  the  argument,  that  we  c*n  eee 
that  the  fallacy  is  being  committed  in  a  given  case.  The  type,  if 
one  may  say  so,  is  fluid  ;  the  instances  are  not  so  far  of  one  form,  that 
we  can  8e|>anite  their  common  form  from  the  variety  of  tfaetr 
matter,  and  exhibit  it  symbolically;  nor,  though  the  type  admits  of 
all  this  diversity,  can  we  subdivide  it,  and  carry  our  classification 
down  to  infimae  ttpecici,  TVe  recognize  that  its  cliaracter  differa 
in  different  cases  ;  bat  the  differences  cannot  be  formulated. 

Our  task  then  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  fully  satisfactory 
performance.  Still  no  doubt  it  can  be  better  and  worse  done. 
What  clafsifieatioD  of  fallacies  are  we  to  adopt? 
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The  earliest,  and  for  long  the  accepted,  classification  is  that  of 
Aristotle,  given  in  the  last  book  of  his  Topicty  called  the  Sop/tMci 
Eienchi,  It  is  not  free  from  defects ;  and  others,  some  of  which 
will  be  referred  to,  have  been  propounded.  But  the  subject  is 
emphatituliy  one  upon  which  some  consensus  is  desirable.  If  it  is 
useful  to  have  a  nomenclature  of  fallacies,  it  is  useful  to  have 
a  standard  nomenclature.  And  it  is  remarkable  how,  even  in  rival 
classifications,  many  of  the  Aristotelian  species  of  fallacy  still  hold 
their  own.  Later  writers  have  ^iven  new  meanings  to  th£  Aristo- 
telian names  in  certain  cases;  or  have  invented  names  for  special 
forms  of  some  of  the  Aristotelian  fallacies  ;  or  have  included  in 
their  list  what  are  not  forms  of  erroneous  arg^ument,  but  sources  of 
error  of  a  different  kind  ' ;  yet  it  is  surprising  how  little  there  is 
which  cannot  l>e  brought  within  Aristotle's  list.  And  if  we  consider 
Dot  the  enumeration  of  types  of  fallacy,  but  their  classification,  it 
will  appear,  I  think,  that  there  is  no  such  merit  in  any  alternative 
scheme  as  justifies  us  in  sacrificing  the  advantage  of  keeping  to  the 
standard  and  traditional  scheme  of  Aristotle. 

Aristotle  divided  fallacies  into  two  main  groups — fallacies  in 

*  Tlius  the  fallacy  ol'  Accident  han  praciicallr  been  identified  with 
Secundum  <^uid  by  man^  writers :  that  of  Consequent  has,  e.  g.  by  de  Morgan 
and  JevonSf  been  explained  aa  '  the  simple  affirnmtion  of  a  conclusion  wluch 
does  not  follow  from  the  premisses '  (de  Slorgan,  Formal  Logie^  p.  267j :  divem 
forma  of  hjnoratio  Eienrhi  have  received  special  names :  Whately  ha« 
explicitly  included  under  fallacies,  in  defiance  of  his  own  definition,  'any 
false  assumption  employed  as  a  Premiss'  (Logic^  8th  ed.  p.  168:  of.  def. 
on  p.  153):  Mill  inclodes  among  fallacies  such  sources  of  error  as  Mal- 
observation — i.e.  mingling  inference  with  the  report  of  wbul  is  perceived 
{Logic,  V.  iv.  h) ;  and  his  lirtit  great  group  of  fallacies,  to  which  he  gives  the 
title  A  priori  Fallaciea,  or  FiUlttcics  of  Simple  Inspection,  consists  of 
a  number  of  maxims  which  he  considers  erroneous  (though  it  is  not  equally 
clear  that  they  all  are  so),  such  as  that  what  is  inconceivable  cannot  be 
tme,  that  effects  must  resemble  their  causes,  that  motion  can  only  be 
produced  by  motion,  that  the  same  effect  must  always  have  the  aame  cause 
^V.  iii; ;  in  iv.  1,  Fallacies  of  Simple  Inspection  are  called  '  Prejudices,  or 
presumptions  antecedent  to  and  supereeding  proof,  and  in  ii.  2  they  are 
called  supposed  connexions  or  lepugnances  between  fact«,  'admitted,  as  the 
phrase  is,'  on  their  own  evidence,  or  as  self-evident.  Whately  {op,  cit.  p.  2(IH) 
speaks  ot  the  fallacy  of  References,  i.e.  giving  references  in  support  of  ii 
statement  to  pajbsages  which  do  not  really  bear  it  out,  is  the  trust  that  readers 
will  not  look  up  the  references  and  discover  this.  Professor  William  James 
gives  the  name  uf  the  l^ychologist's  Fallacy  to  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
a  man  who  has  a  given  Hychical  experience  knows  it,  when  he  has  it.  to  be 
all  that  I  as  a  psychologist  know  or  believe  it  to  be  {Pt-indplttf  oj  r»tfrhoiO!jy, 
vol.  i.  p,  196).  Locke's  argvmenta  nd  veneumliam,  ad  ignorantiam,  ud  ftominrrn, 
which  he  opposes  to  an  argumentum  ad  iudicium,  might  be  called  heads  of 
falhLcies  i^Etmag,  IV.  xvii.  lU-22). 
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dictione,  or  itapa  rr^p  A«f»f,  arieing  throug-h  ambiguity  of  language, 
and  fallacies  extra  dictionem,  or  /fw  r^j  A^fe«#f,  which  do  not  have 
their  source  in  mich  ambiguity.  Although  one  of  his  species  of 
fallacies  e^lra  diciumejH — the  fallacy  of  Many  Questions — might 
pexliaps  be  referred  more  naturally  to  the  other  group,  yet  the 
division^  being  dichotoroous,  is  sound.  It  suffen,  however,  like  all 
such  divisions,  from  the  defect  of  not  positively  characterizing  one 
member.'  Later  writers,  willing  to  remedy  this  defect,  calW  the 
fallacies  extra  dittionem  fallacies  in  re^  or  material  fallacies.  But 
this  introduces  a  cross-division.  For  it  cannot  be  paid  that  fallacies 
IN  dictions  are  independent  of  the  res  or  matter  of  the  argument. 
On  the  contrary',  ina^mnch  as  they  arise  through  giving  different 
meanings  to  the  same  words  either  in  the  two  premisfies,  or  in 
premiss  and  conclusion,  they  disappear  if  we  abstract  from  the 
matter  of  the  argument  and  look  only  to  the  form  in  which  it  is 
cast.  The  proper  antithesis  to  matter  is  form  ;  a  fallacy  not  in  the 
matter  must  be  in  the  form  :  i.  c.  it  must  be  independent  of  what 
the  terms  are,  and  must  therefore  persist,  if  symbols  be  substituted 
for  the  terms,  and  whatever  term  be  subt^ituted  for  the  symbols. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  fallacies  in  dicftone. 

It  is  true  that  Whately  gives  a  somewhat  different  interpretation 
to  the  expression  material  fallacy.  He  divides  fallacies  into  logical 
and  material.  By  the  former  title  he  means  fallacies  where  the 
error  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  premisses  do  not  prove  the  conclusion  ; 
by  the  latter,  those  in  which  the  premisses  prove  the  conclusion,  bat 
either  the  premisses  are  false,  or  such  at  least  as  we  are  not  entitled  to 
assume,  or  else  the  conclusion  proved  is  not  that  which  we  profess 
or  are  required  to  establish.  He  then  subdivides  logical  fall^ie9\ni/f> 
two  groups,  according  as  their  defect  of  proof  can  be  seen  in  tho 
mere  form  of  the  argument  (e.  g.  in  the  ease  of  undistributed 
middle)  or  only  if  we  attend  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed ;  the  former  j^oup  he  calls  purely  logical,  and  the  latter 
xcmi'logicaL  Though  the  nomencUture  here  is  unfortunate  (for 
according  to  his  own  definition  of  a  logical  fallacy,  those  which  He 
in  ambiguity  of  language  are  altogether  and  not  only  half  logical), 
yet  the  division  is  sound.  It  includes  however  arguments  which  have 
no  fault  except  that  tlieir  premisses  arc  false ;  and  it  is  true  that  in 


'  Cf.  tuptn,  pp.  107-109. 
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this  he  follows  the  words  of  Aristotle';  but  in  the  body  of  hia 
treatise  Aristotle  proceeds  as  if  he  had  not  included  them.  And 
the  practice  of  Aristotle  appears  preferable  in  this  respect ;  for  false 
premisses  are  certainly  incapable  of  any  classification^  and  the  con- 
sideration of  one  does  not  help  us  to  detect  another.  That,  if  the 
premisses  are  false^  the  conclusion  is  not  bound  to  be  true,  every  one 
should  certainly  realize  ;  and  it  is  good  advice  to  a  disputant  to 
consider  well  the  truth  of  the  premisses  he  is  asked  to  grant,  or  to 
i  solitary  thinker  to  consider  well  the  truth  of  what  he  propose* 
to  assume  and  build  upon.  Nevertheless  there  seems  to  be  a  real 
difference  between  a  plausible  but  inconclusive  argument,  whi).'h  we 
can  see  through  by  clearer  and  more  attentive  thinking,  and  a  false 
propoitilioH  (whether  or  not  plausible),  which  cannot  be  exploded  by 
any  more  attentive  consideration  of  itself,  though  it  may  by  reason- 
ings that  are  within  our  power.  For  this  reason  the  extension  of 
the  term  fallacy  to  cover  '  any  false  assumption  employed  b« 
a  premiss  '  seems  undesirable  ;  the  only  sort  of  false  proposition  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  applied  is  false  canont  of  reasoning .  If  this 
correction  is  made,  Whately  is  left  with  only  two  kinds  of  material 
fallacy  (PctUio  Principii  and  Ignorat'io  Eitfnc/ii),  both  of  which  are 
in  Aristotle's  list  of  fallacies  exfra  diciionem  ;  and  there  is  no  par- 
ti(mlar  advantage  in  that  regroupingof  the  species  enumerated  in  both 
lists,  which  the  adoption  o£  Whately's  principle  of  division  carries 
with  it.  Whately  certainly  enumerates  under  the  head  of  purely 
logical  fallacies  those  breaches  of  syllogistic  rule  with  which  we 
long  ago  became  familiar  by  the  names  of  undiHributed  middU, 
qvaUrnio  Urminorun/j  and  U lie  it  process  of  the  m'fjor  or  minor  term  ; 
and  Aristotle  makes  no  mention  of  these.  But  that  is  not  because 
his  classification  provides  no  place  for  them  ;  they  are  clearly  fal- 
lacies extra  dictionem.     They  were  omitted  because  tliey  did  not,  in 

*  Top,  a.  X.  100^  23  ifnarmht  V  Jari  avX^oytafiot  6  *k  i^atvotxivuv  /yd<J^i, 
^)  SvToii'  d«,  Ka'i  it  *$  iviit'i^tav  tf  (fiaiV0fiitn»9  <Vdofwf  (^ati^/irvor :  cf.  Soph.  El.  ii. 
165*'  7  /pioTutoi  hi  (XfVyoi)  ol  Ik  riov  (^aivo^fvcoi'  rp^rffwy  ftfi  oirnui'  dt  tr ttWoyitrriKni 
fi  ipnivotitvoi  trvWoynTTiKoi  The  latter  definition  excladcK  unsound  ar^ments 
from  premiBses  rcallj  cndoxical  (i.e.  probable  or  supported  by  opinion,  und 
Allowable  in  non-scientiBc  diiicuision) :  but  this  can  hardly  be  suppoved  to 
be  deliberate.  The  cxprewion  twice  used  in  Soph.  El.  \.  (164*  23  on  pfV  oiV 
•2  fih  ii<r\  ffvXXoytff/ioi,  ol  fl'  ovk  orrnv  Jtmoioi,  ^(iv«pof :  165*  17  J)ia  fuv  oyi* 
ravn}¥  Tqi"  alriay  rnl  Tor  XexflTCo^wVof  Sari  xnt  (n'X^nytafiot  «ai  SXtyxoi  <t>aitAfitpnf 
fti¥  oi'R  if  6i)  might  perhaps  by  itself  be  more  naturally  andemtood  to  refer 
only  to  fallacious  orywmrn/^  and  not  to  include  arguments  that  bare  no  fault 
except  in  the  falsity  of  their  premissen. 
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Aiiitoilc'fl  TieVy  simakte  cog<ocj ;  do  ooe  who  oonld  not  detect 
tbeee  onglit  to  oAclerUke  a  dkpatmtioB  ;  and  ewB  a  eopliMil,  aiming 
onlf  «t  appearing  to  eoofnte  hia  advenary  nnd  not  at  truth,  wc-aM 
haitUy  dare  to  cnploy  sneli  mafKodi  aa  tlieea.  And  ao  it  %vaa  « ith 
ibe  writcn  who  for  many  oenUinca  repndnoed— often  with  ia- 
eveaaiB^  divcfgoioe — theAnatDUliandoctnB&  'The  pare  syllogMi 
and  ilM  rales  were  to  tlien  aa  iuniliar  aa  the  alphabet  The  idea«l 
an  abaolnte  and  glaring  offence  against  the  atniciare  of  the  srl- 
logiim  being  aapported  one  moment  after  it  was  challenged,  woold 
no  more  anggeet  itself  to  a  writer  on  logic  than  it  would  now  oocor 
to  a  writer  on  astronomy  that  an  accidental  error  (which  might 
happen  to  any  one)  of  affixing  four  ciphers  instead  of  fire  when 
multiplying  by  a  hundred  thousand  would  be  maintained  after 
eipoeare/ '  A  sophismt  or  sophistical  confutation,  aa  Aristotle 
called  a  fallacy  (for  he  had  in  mind  throoghoat  the  conduct  of 
a  disputation,  and  the  methods  by  which  one  might  attempt  to 
confute  a  the^  maintained  by  an  opponent :  though  these  are  of 
coufKe  equally  methods  of  establisliing  a  conclusion  that  confutes  it), 
must  be  at  least  tftaufS^ti'os  irvAAoyco'^of,  apparently  oonoluaive; 
theise  he  wished  in  his  treatise  to  enable  the  learner  to  expow'; 
hut  a  plain  breach  of  syllogistic  nde  had  not  any  appearance  of 
conclusiveness,  and  enough  had  already  been  said  in  the  Prior  Atm- 
i^fic*  to  enable  any  ono  to  expose  tliat. 

We  may  therefore  abide  by  the  Aristotelian  division  into  falla- 
cies in  iftc/ionr  anil  erf-ra  dictionf.m>  In  each  member  of  the  division 
he  enumerates  a  variety  of  types.     The  lists  areas  follows  *  ; — 


'  de  Mor^n,  Formal  Logic,  p.  240. 

'  Cf.  Soph.  EL  i.  165*  26  rhw  fit  i^tv^'tfirvov  ifi<^pl(*ip  ^i/mwflat, 

*  Whatelv,  om  was  observed  above,  rejfroupa  the  fallacies  here  etiamcTuted 
to  suit  his  ^vision.  It  is  of  course  inaiimissible  to  adopt  the  nomenclatore 
of  his  divition.  and  retain  Aristotle's  groupLug,  as  is  done  hy  Jevons  in  fati 
Klem«nlary  JjeuonSt  XX  and  XXI.  He  treats  aapurtlf  lo^icai  fallacies  the 
four  breaches  of  syHogistic  rule  above  mentioned  ;  as  8*mi-h'jical,  AriatoUe's 
six  fivUacittS  mi  liictione ;  and  as  tnatennl,  Aristotle's  seven  fallacies  extra 
dktiomm.  lie  does  not  therefore  understand  the  distinction  between 
logical  and  materiiU  us  Whately  does.  *  The  logical  fallacies/  he  says,  *  arc 
tboM  which  occur  in  the  mere  form  of  the  statement.  .  .  .  The  material 
fallacies,  on  the  contrary,  arise  outside  of  the  mere  verbal  statement,  or  as 
it  is  said,  exti'a  didiortfm  *  (p.  I70f.  This  is  not  of  couiBe  what  those  words 
meant.  But  oloarly  Jcvons  means  by  a  hfficat  fallacy  one  which  can  be 
delected  in  the  form  without  consideratioD  of  the  matter;  it  should  there- 
fore bo  capable  of  illustmtion  in  symbole,  aa  his  *  purely  logical '  fallacies 
are.    A  mattnai  fallacy,  on  the  contrary,  needs  that  we  should  ander^tand 
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a,  fallacies  in  fliHlone,  or  napa  Ti\v  Ki^tv. 

1.  Equivocation,  or  itaph  Tr\v  Sfioifvfilav, 

2.  Amphiboly,  or  -napa  -njv  afx<l>ti3o\iav, 

3.  Composition,  or  irapa  ttjv  avtfOanv* 

4.  Division,  or  vapa  r^v  htaCpftriv, 

5.  Accent,  or  Trapa  t^ii  TTpo<r<i^Cav. 

6.  Figure  of  speech,  or  vcLpa  rd  ir^^rjfxa  ttjs  ki((to9. 

L  Fallacies  exfra  diciiouemy  or  <fu  rfly  Xe'fewy. 

1.  Accident,  or  vapa  rd  ov/i/^c^r^Ko's. 

2.  SecnHilum    Quid,  or  jtapa  rO  c^TrAup  ^  ini  h4y(tr6at  kqI  fir/ 

3.  Jgnoraiio  Elencki^  or  7ra/>a  t^v  tou  iK(y)^ov  ayvoiop, 

4.  PctUio  Principii,  Begging  the  Question,  or  -napa  rd  tv 

5.  AV«  Cauta  pro  Caiua,  False  Cause,  or  irofa  t6  /xtj  aiTtor 

6.  Consequent,  or  isapa  t6  i-ndiitvov. 
7«  Many  Questions,  or  ttapa  to  t^  bvo  ip<t>r^fiaTa  tv  vouip* 

the  teni)8  for  its  detection.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  nonsenBe  to  si>eak 
of  '8€mi-Io^cal'  fullacieB;  a  fallacy  eitber  can  be  detected  in  aymbole  or 
not :  it  must  either  be  'logical '  or  not,  and  cannot  be  *  semi-logical '.  The 
lallacies  ih  d'utioue,  which  he  ranks  u  'semi-logical*,  he  oagbt  undoubtedly 
to  have  ranked  as  *  material '.  On  the  other  hand,  aomc  of  thone  which  ho 
riLnked  as  '  material '—the  fallacy  of  tho  Consequent  certainly  i  which 
however  he  miaunderstanda)  and  one  type  of  Petitio  FriHcipii— can  be 
exhibited  in  symbols,  and  ought  to  huru  been  enumerated  among  the 
*  purely  logio&i '.  The  fact  is  that,  if  the  distinctions  of  logical  and  material, 
and  in  (lictionf  and  rx/ru  dictiotiem,  are  to  b«  combined  in  one  clasaiBcation. 
they  cannot  be  identified,  m  Jevous  identities  them.  We  may  either  start 
with  the  distinction  of  fallacies  into  logical  and  material^  according  a«  they 
lie  in  the  mere  abstract  form  of  the  argument,  and  can  be  eihibited  in 
symbols,  or  not:  and  then  divide  the  latter  into  in  dietione  and  eon  fa 
diiiionem,  according  as  they  arise  through  ambiguitv  of  language,  or  not; 
but  of  course  those  fallacies  cjrtiv  dictionem  which  arc  lotfical  in  this 
sense  must  be  removed  from  Aristotle's  list  of  fallacies  extnt  diriionemt  if 
that  title  is  made  (o  indicate  a  subdivisiun  of  matnial.  Or  else  we  may 
begin  by  dividing  them  into  fallacies  in  dictio$te  and  txtru  diciionem,  and 
treat  Iwjictil  and  matenal  as  subdivisions  of  extni  dictionem.  In  the  former 
cose,  what  Jevona  calls  semi-hgical  i  =Aristotle'fl  fallacies  in  didione)  will 
enter  by  this  name  as  a  subdivision  of  material  \  in  the*  latter,  what  be  calls 
purely  logical  will  enter  as  a  subdivision  o{ extra  didiomm.  Cf.  the  remarks 
in  Mr.  St.  Oeorge  Stock's  Deductire  Logic,  c.  x\%,  who  points  all  this  oat 
very  clearly  in  discussing  fallacies.  It  may  be  added  that  there  may  be 
in  algebra  fallacious  arguments  which  use  symbols,  but  are  not  on  that 
account  logical  in  the  above  sense,  bccaut^e  the  eymbuls  are  not  Logical 
Bymbols,  standing  for  any  term,  but  sx>eci6cally  sjmbols  qf  quant  it  tf. 
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The  fallacies  in  dictitme  are  80  many  different  forma  of 
may  arise  through  the  doable  meanbgs  of  language.  Tbey 
according'  to  the  character  of  the  ambiguity  ;  and  it  may 
of  the  three  tenns  which  is  ambiguoua  ^  Obviously  sach 
are  invalid;  and  if  the  different  meanings  were  exprecirtH 
different  terms  in  each  case,  we  should  have  a  plain  qMat^mioUrmh 
norum^  which  would  impoee  on  nobody.  \»  it  is,  the  efaiftiog  ol 
the  meaning-  may  sometimes  pass  unobserved ;  or  the  tdeotily  d 
the  lang;nage  seem  to  afford  Pome  proof  of  identity  of  meaainf ; 
and  even  where  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  tricked  by  the  ar^gnmcBt 
we  may  wish  to  be  able  to  show  how. 

1.  EquiTocation  is  the  simplest  form  of  ambignity^  where  a  Finale 
word  is  used  in  divers  senses.  '  The  sick  man  is  well ;  for  ma 
who  have  recovered  are  well,  and  the  sick  man  has  recovered'*; 
here  the  equivocation  is  in  the  minor  term,  and  arises  from  the  bd 
that  the  expression  '  the  sick  man  '  may  mean  either  '  the  man  wb» 
is  sick '  or  '  the  man  who  was  sick '.  The  following  is  an  oU 
example:  'Finis  rei  est  illius  perfectio:  mors  est  finis  vitae:  tsgi 
mors  est  perfectio  vitae';  the  equivocation  in  this  case  lies  in  tbc 
middle  term.  Trivial  and  punning  examples  of  this  fallacy,  as  of 
all  those  that  depend  on  ambiguity  of  langiia^,  will  occur  to  Mt; 
one  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  serious  and  elusive.  '  It  is  the  bmi- 
nessof  the  State  to  enforce  all  n'ghts  :  a  judicious  charity  is  right: 
therefore  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  enforce  a  judicious 
charity/  '  A  mistake  in  point  of  law/  says  Blackstone,  '  whicb 
every  person  of  discretion  not  only  may,  but  is  bound  and  presoned 
to  knowj  is  in  criminal  cases  no  sort  of  defence' ';  the  StAte  mn^t 
perhaps  presume  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  so  far  we  are  bousd 
to  know  it,  in  the  sense  of  being  required  under  penalty ;  but 
a  criminal  action  done  in  ignorance  of  the  law  that  a  man  is  UffaU§ 
bound  to  know  is  often  considered  morally  discreditable,  as  if  th« 
knowledge  of  the  law  on  the  matter  were  a  plain  moral  duty.  How 
far  that  is  bo  in  a  particular  case  may  be  a  very  doubtful  question; 
the  maxim  quoted  tends  to  confuse  the  moral  ^ith  the  legal  obli- 
gation. In  a  long  and  closely  reasoned  argnment,  where  important 
terms  have  been  defined  at  the  outset,  it  may  still  be  very  difiicult 
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*  ManyargnmeDttrererabletoArifltotle^sheadaoffallacyareDotsyUoguti 

'  Ar,  Soph,  El  iv.  165^  39. 

'  Quoted  by  Austin,  Jurisprudettct^  i.  482. 
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to  hold  tliem  throughout  to  the  precise  meftning  set  forth  in  the 
definition;  and  so  far  as  this  is  not  done,  the  fallacy  of  Equivoca- 
tion ariees.  Locke  in  his  Esmy  ^  defines  '  idea  *  as  '  whatsoever  the 
mind  perceivee  in  itself ^  or  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception, 
thought,  or  understanding  * ;  but  in  the  course  of  it  he  is  at  times 
a  victim  to  the  ordinar}'  associations  of  the  word  in  English^  which 
contrasts  '  nij  ideas  '  with  the  '  realities '. 

2.  Amphiboly^  is  ambiguity  in  a  phrase,  in  which  the  words  are 
used  univocally  throughout,  but  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as 
a  whole  changes  through  change  of  the  construction  in  which  the 
words  are  taken.  A  traditional  example  in  Latin  is  '  Quod  tangitur 
&  Socrate,  illud  sentit :  lapis  tangitur  a  Socrate  :  ergo  lapis  sentit ' ; 
in  the  major  premiss,  Ulnd  is  the  object  of  *tniit ;  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  as  if  it  had  been  the  subject.  So  we  might  say  in  English  : 
'  Polyphemus  what  he  best  loves  doth  devour  :  the  ram  that  leads 
the  flock  he  loves  the  best :  therefore  the  ram  devours  him '.  Lawyers 
are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  avoiding  ambiguity  in  the 
construction  of  a  legal  document  (though  under  that  head  they 
would  include  the  ambiguities  which  Aristotle  assigned  to  Division 
and  Composition,  as  well  as  Amphiboly  and  Equivocation  too). 
Whately  cites  a  good  example  from  the  rubric  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Form  of  Service  formerly  ordered  for  use  on  Jan.  30,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I  :  'If  this  day  shall 
happen  to  be  Sunday,  this  Form  of  Prayer  shall  be  used  and  the 
Fast  kept  the  next  Day  following ' ;  is  the  form  of  prayer  to  be 
used  on  Sunday  and  the  Fast  kept  on  Monday,  or  are  both  to  be 
deferred  ?  Another  famous  and  deliberate  example  is  in  the  oracle 
which  Ennius  said  was  delivered  by  Apollo  to  Pyrrhus — '  Aio  te, 
Aeacida,  Komanos  vincere  posse.'  *  Ambiguous  words  and  construc- 
tions are  still  not  unfrequently  used  to  deceive  by  those 
'  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 

And  break  it  to  our  hope/ 

'  Bk.  n.,  c.  viiL  \  8. 

'  The  Greek  word  ia  (i^(^/9oXi'a,  which  la  aaid  to  be  on  inrarrj  irapA  rhv  X((^v, 
distinct  from  0^0*^17110,  when  the  ambiguity  is  in  an  wo^  {Soph,  El.  vii. 
169*  22).  Hence  arose  the  compound  an(j>tiio\o\oyia,  which  became  corrupted 
into  Amphibology,  as  cl^uXoXarpfin  became  oornipted  into  Idolatry.  Toere 
neems  to  be  no  leason  for  not  aaying  Amphiboly  in  KujjUsb  ;  AmphiboUa  ia 
frequent  in  Latin  (e.g.  Crackcnthorjte,  Aldrich). 

'  Cf.  Cic.  dt  Divinatione,  it.  56.     Cicero  reatonably  obserrei  that  Apollo 
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3  ftiid  4.  Compoiition  and  Diriaon  are  the  ooaTcnt  one  i 
oiiwr.  Tliey  conswt  in  Ukui^  togteUicr  in  the  cptirlminft  (< 
pramifs)  either  words,  or  objects  of  thoug:fat,  which  ia  the 
(or  the  other  pneiiuu)  vere  not  t^en  together,  or  vice  retm\ 
Pkio  in  the  HrpMie^  argaesy  from  the  &ct  that  n  man  caa] 
nfoM  the  thing  that  he  desireA,  that  there  most  be  a  principle 
reaenn  aa  weli  as  of  appetite  in  the  sooL  For^  he  n^  it  is  ii 
aUe  to  be  oontnuily  affected  at  the  saine  moBcnl 
same  object  in  the  same  part  of  oneself  (one  caanot  for 
at  once  loathe  and  long  for  the  same  object) ;  yet  a  man 
thirsty  and  refuses  to  drink  is  contrartlj  alteted  at 
moment  towards  the  same  object ;  be  does  not  therefore  reft 
drink  on  account  of  the  character  of  his  apfictitesy  bat 
his  reason ;  he  recUons  that  to  indulge  his  appetite  woold 
fere  with  the  pursuit  of  some  other  end  which  he  pr^er& 
a  sophist  might  attack  this  conelosion  as  follows :  '  Are 
now  drinking  ?  No.  Can  you  now  drink  ?  Yes.  Therefore 
yoM  are  not  doing  a  thing,  you  still  can  do  it  ?  Yes^  But  if 
can  do  a  thing  when  you  are  not  doing  it,  you  can  desire  a 
when  not  desiring  it  ?  Yes.  And  so  yon  can  be  coatnnlj 
affected  in  the  same  part  of  yourself  (your  appetitive  nature)  towards 
the  same  object  at  the  same  time.' '  The  fallacy  is  one  of  compo- 
sition. The  admission  is  that  a  man  can  when  not  desiring  s 
thing  desire  it,  i.  e.  that  when  not  desiring  it,  he  \&  capable  of 
doing  BO ;  this  is  used  as  if  it  meant  that  he  can  dttire  tDk<m  mi 
rieJiiring  U,  i.  e.  that  he  is  capable  of  at  onee  desiring  and  not  desif^ 
ing  it;  the  words  '  when  not  desiring  it '  are  taken^  or  compounded, 
in  one  case  with  '  can '  and  in  the  other  with  '  desire '.  If  a  msfl 
\  were  to  argue  that  three  and  two  are  five,  and  three  and  two  art 
I  odd  and  even,  therefore  five  is  odd  and  even,  aud  the  same  number 
may  thus  be  both,  he  would  be  committing  the  same  fallacy;  wh 


«r    B 

■IB       ■ 


did  not  Bpesk  in  Latin.  Of.  Aagaatiae,  dt  Civ.  Dei,  in.  17  'Cui  sane 
rerum  futuro  eventu  coninlenti  aatu  urbane  Apotio  sic  ambigonm  oracutum 
edidit.  ut,  e  duobus  quicquid  accidisset,  ipse  diriniiB  haberetur :  ait  enizD. 
Dico  te  Pyrrbe  vinoere  poMe  Romunos :  atquc  ita  eive  Pyrrhus  a  Romaaii 
sive  Hoouuii  a  Pyrrho  vmc«rtintur,  securus  i'atidicus  utnimlibet  exfipectaiH 
eventum/    Cf.  also  Henry  VI,  Part  2,  Act  i.  Sc  <  U.  60-«5. 

*  Sep.  iv.  436  A  sq. 

•  To  Ivvac&m  /17  ypti'/ioi^ri  >pa<^flu'  ift  an  example  of  ^lacr  ittip^  t^ 
trUQttriv  in  Soph.  El.  iv.  IGC  24.  I  do  not  know  if  the  principle  involved 
va«  ever  brought  againit  Plato's  ai-gument. 
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it  18  said  that  threo  and  two  are  odd  and  even,  it  ifl  true  on]j  if 
'odd  and  even'  are  not  taken  together,  and  predicated  thua  of 
three  and  two,  but  if  'odd'  is  separately  referred  to  three,  and 
'  even  '  to  two ;  but  the  conclusion  \b  drawn  a^  if  they  were  taken 
together.  On  the  other  band,  the  same  argument  furnishes  an 
example  of  the  counter  fallacy  of  taking  separately  in  one  premiss 
words  which  were  taken  together  in  the  other ;  for  three  and  two 
together  are  five,  but  it  is  separately  that  they  are  odd  and  even, 
and  separately  that  in  the  conclusion  each  of  them  is  declared  to  be 
both.  And  the  reader  will  doubtless  have  observed  that  the  pre- 
vious example  illustrates  no  less  the  division  from  one  another 
in  the  conclusion  of  words  that  were  combined  in  the  premiss  than 
the  combination  in  the  conclusion  of  words  that  in  the  premiss  were 
divided. 

It  was  said  above  that  in  the«e  fallacies  either  words  or  objects 
of  thought  are  taken  in  one  place  in  the  argument  together  and  in 
another  separately.  Of  course  the  combination  or  separation  of 
certain  words  carries  with  it  that  we  think  differently  in  either  case 
of  the  things  signified.  But  sometimes  the  illicit  combination  or 
division  made  in  thought  is  not  reflected  by  taking  words  together 
or  apart.  If  any  one  were,  upon  the  strength  of  the  teit  in  Gen. 
i.  27 — '  So  God  created  roan  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  tlicm ' — to  argue 
that  man  was  originally  created  bisexual  ^,  and  that  the  present 
division  into  male  and  female  was  the  result  of  the  Fall,  and  were 
to  base  on  that  a  condemnation  of  marriage,  he  would  be  guilty  of 
the  fallacy  of  Composition  ;  and  quite  as  foolish  arguments  hi^ve 
been  drawn  from  the  words  of  Scripture  upon  such  subjects.  Now 
here  the  fallacy  lies  in  referring  the  words  ^  male '  and  '  female ' 
together  to  each  person  signified  by  '  them  ',  instead  of  referring 
'  male'  to  one  and  '  female '  to  an(>ther  But  the  point  is  the  same 
in  the  story  of  the  showman  who  announced  that  children  of  both 
sexes  were  admitted  free,  and  then  charged  admission  to  boys  and 
girls  alike  on  the  plea  that  neither  of  them  were  children  of  both 
sexes.  Yet  in  the  latter  case  there  are  no  wnrds  that  are  wrongly 
taken  together ;  it  is  the  sexes  thought  of,  to  which  the  showman 
pleaded  that  he  had  only  promised  to  give  free  admission  when 


'  Cf.  the  fancy  in  Plato *8  Symposium,  189  D  E. 
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combined.  Words  like  6otA  and  al/,  which  maj  indicate  equally  n 
distributive  and  a  eoliectivo  reference  to  the  things  sig^fied  by 
substantives  to  which  they  belong,  are  specially  adapted  to  facili 
this  fallacy.^  Another  and  a  double  example  of  the  fallacy  of  Com- 
position, in  a  business  transaction,  is  afforded  by  the  tale  of  a 
railway  enterprise  in  one  of  the  British  Islands.  A  company  i» 
said  to  have  been  formed  to  build  a  railway,  and  to  have  announced 
in  its  prospectus  that  a  guarantee  of  3"/,  on  the  share  capital 
had  been  given  by  the  Government,  and  a  guarantee  of  2y  by 
the  local  authority ;  and  later  in  the  same  document  to  have  stated 
that  a  guarantee  of  5 "/,  had  been  given  by  tlie  Government  and  by 
the  local  authority. 

5.  The  fallacy  of  Accent  meant  to  Aristotle  one  arising  through 
the  ambiguity  of  a  word  that  has  different  meanings  when  differ- 
ently accented.  It  was  perhaps  distinguished  from  Equivocation, 
because  words  differently  accented  are  not  strictly  the  same  word. 
The  Latin  writers  illustrate  it  in  words  which  have  different  mean- 
ings when  their  quantity  is  different ;  e.  g. '  omne  malum  est  fugicn- 
dum,  pomum  est  malum  :  ergo  fugiendum '.  The  ambiguity  is  of 
course  one  which  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  what  is  written  than  in 
what  is  spoken.'  In  English^  which  does  not  distinguish  words  by 
tonic  accent,  the  name  is  generally  given  to  arguments  that  turn  on 
a  wrong  emjjhatU  of  some  particular  word  in  a  sentence;  in  which 
if  the  emphafiis  were  placed  differently,  the  meaning  might  be  very 
different.     The  words  of  the  Catechism  in  the  '  Duty  towards  thy 

'  It  illustrateB  bow  much  akin  the  different  fallacies  in  didione  are,  a&d 
h<rw  the  same  example  may  from  different  pointa  of  view  be  regarded  m 
falling  under  different  heads,  that  any  one  who  likes  can  call  the  ahowmas'^ 
trick,  or  olhera  where  words  like  all  and  hcfh  figure  similarly,  futlaciet  of 
Equivocation.  Aristotle  does  not  give  any  such  instances  under  the  head  of 
vvvBtitis  or  dwti'pftrif ;  it  biis  been  however  done  by  divers  writers,  and  if  we 
look  to  the  nature  of  the  thought  involvtid,  jutitly.  And  the  fallacies  in 
question  mif^^t  have  been  defined  above  as  arising,  when  a  conclusion  is 
reached  by  taking  those  thinfi^s  together  which  we  are  only  entitled  bo  take 
separately,  or  vice  versa  (cf.  Crackenthorpe,  Loffic,  ed.  quart,  p.  353,  rum  gtu« 
ah  lit  eOuiuHdis  argunt,  quae  srparntitn  vera  mint,  non  coniuntia);  for  evea« 
where  words  are  taken  t^f^ether  or  sepai-at^ly  in  one  part  of  the  argument^fl 
which  were  intended  to  be  taken  separately  or  together  in  the  other,  it  is^ 
only  as  this  leads  to  our  bo  taking  what  they  signify  that  fallacy  results. 
But  aa  this  is  reflected  often  in  a  definite  combinution  and  diWsion  of  words, 
and  as  that  urobubly  ted  to  the  erection  of  these  as  particuUr  species  of 
fkllac^  based  on  ambi^ous  language,  it  seemed  right  to  make  exp 
mention  of  such  cases  m  describing  them. 

*  Ar.,  Soph.  EL  iv,  166*>  1. 
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feighbour  * — '  to  hurt  no  body  by  word  nor  deed  ' — have  by  laying 
on  loil^  been  wreeted  to  include  the  injunction  to  be  kind  to 
limals.' 

he  fallacy  of  Figure  of  Speech  arises  through  the  ambignouB 
force  of  some  verbal  inflexion,  which  is  wrongly  alleged  to  imply  in 
one  case  what  it  really  implies  in  others.     If  a  man  were  to  argue 
from  the  use  of  such  an  expression  as  'I  am  resolved  what  to  do',  that, 
because  the  passive  signifies  not  action  but  being  acted  on,  as  in 
*  I  am  beaten  \  '  I  am  praised/  therefore  a  man's  resolution  is  not 
^^lis  own   free  act,  but  the  result  of   something   done  to  him,  he 
^Pirould  be  guilty  of  this  fallacy.    Arguments  from  linguistic  usage 
of  that  sort  are  by  no  means  uncommon  or  necessarily  unsound :  as 
that  the  object  of  sight  is  not  a  visual  sensatioUj  because  you  say 
that  you  feel  a  sensation,  but  no  one  would  say  that  he  felt  a 
^iDolour.     In  this  case  there  is  no  ambiguous  injlexum,  which  is  what 
'  was  held  to  constitute  the  differentia  of  the  fallacy  now  under  con- 
sideration.    But  let  a  man  say  that  important  is  a  negative  notion^ 
because  imperturhable  or  impendent  is,  and  we  have  a  case  in  point.' 
J.  S.  Mill  in  his  UtUifarianium  ^  affords  an  excellent  example  of 

Pft  man  misled  by  this  fallacy  in  a  critical  point  of  his  argument. 
be  is  trying  to  prove  that  the  chief  good,  or  one  thing  desirable,  is 
pleasure.     '  The  only  proof/  he  says,  '  capable  of  being  given  that 

Ian  object  is  visible,  is  that  people  actually  see  it.  The  only  proof 
that  a  sound  is  audible,  is  that  people  hear  it :  and  so  of  the  other 
lources  of  our  experience.  In  like  manner,  I  apprehend,  the  sole 
■videuce  it  is  possible  to  produce  that  anything  is  desirable,  is  that 
.  *  Thi«  example  was  given  me  from  personal  recollection.  Not  unlike  this 
nUUcy,  undentood  at  conaieting  in  hosing*  on  a  wronff  emphaJiia  a  conclusion 
iiot  intended  by  the  speaker  or  writer,  li  the  error  of  inferring  from  the 
itreB8  which  a  man  laya  on  one  element  of  a  truth  that  he  necessarily  over- 
looks another.  It  might  be  f>aid  to  be  Uegel's  cono'ption  of  the  progress  of 
ept'culativt^  ihoiigbt.  that  it  advances  by  emphasizing  first  one  and  then  the 
other  side  of  a  contra.8t  in  such  a  way  that  the  emphasis  on  one  leads  to 
overlooking  the  other:  until  a  new  conception  is  reached  which  unites  the 
two.  This  indeed  he  considers  inevitable  in  the  development  of  philosophy. 
But  many  wriUrs  have  been  erroneously  interpreted,  because  it  was  thought 
at  wh'n  they  insisted  upon  one  aspect  of  a  truth  they  intended  to  deny 
other  aspect.  This  error  of  interpretation  however  could  hardly  be 
ed  with  fiUlacies  in  difiione,  since  the  misinterpretation  docs  not  arise 
the  doubtful  stnuM-accentuation  of  particular  words. 
'  A  lady  once  observed ;  '  The  question  is,  is  be  a  postor  or  an 
postor  ? ' 
'  p.  52  (tloulledge's  ed.,  '  New  Universal  Library/  p.  60). 
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people  do  actual)/  deaire  it.'  But  ritihU^  awIiUe  mean  what  cmt 
be  Been  or  heard  ;  whereas  Mill  is  trying  to  prove  that  happinev 
ouff^C  to  be  desired,  or  is  the  thiiij^  worth  Jesirinp>.  Yet  the  termiaa. 
tion  -able  or  -Ude  must  be  taken  to  have  the  same  force  in  the  word 
detirabie  as  in  auiUble  or  vinhU,  if  the  argument  is  to  have  any 
force  at  all  ;  and  the  only  thinj^  shown  is  really  that  men  cam.  desire 
happiness  :  which  was  never  in  question. 

To  distinguish  the  different  sources  of  the  ambi^ity  in  the  di  fferent 
fallacies  enumerated  above  is  not  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance ; 
but  to  be  alive  to  the  errors  into  which  ambig'uities  of  language  may 
lead  OS  is  so.  '  Verba  plane  vim  faciunt  intellectui,  et  omnia  turbant,' 
wrote  Bacon.*  Perhaps  the  difiturbance  which  thej'caused  was  in  some 
respects  more  serious  of  old  than  now.  We  do  not  suffer  less  from  the 
subtle  aud  unconscious  shifting  of  the  meaning*  of  important  terms 
in  a  sustained  argument;  but  some  of  the  more  trivial  and  (as 
we  should  say)  obvious  ambi^ities  may  have  been  a  more  real 
puzzle  in  olden  days.  '  The  genius  of  tmcultivated  nations,*  sari 
de  Morgan',  'leads  them  to  place  undue  force  in  the  verbal  mean- 
in"'  of  en^j^mcnts  and  admissions^  independently  of  the  under- 
standings with  which  they  are  made.  Jacob  kept  the  blewng 
which  he  obtained  by  a  trick,  though  it  was  intended  for  Esau: 
Lycurgua  seems  to  have  fairly  bound  the  Spartans  to  follow  his 
laws  till  he  returned,  though  he  only  intimated  a  short  absence, and 
made  it  eternal ;  and  the  H  indoo  god  who  begged  for  three  steps 
of  land  in  the  shape  of  a  dwarf ,  and  took  earth,  sea  and  sky  ia  that 

'  A'or.  On;,  1. 43.  The  false  ideas  abo-:t  nature  geneiated  throoj^h  lan^ue 
Bacon  called  idola  foi-i.    These  false  ideaa  or  idola  were  classified  by  hisa 
accordisf^  as  the;  had  their  sources  in  unirenal  properties  of  human  niiturc, 
in  idioBTncnisiea  of  the  individual,  in  language,  or  in  false  theorioi  of' 
science  and  philosophy.     The  divii«ion  was  not  logically  perfect,  and  the 
enumeration  in  each  fp'oup  is  doubtlese  not  complete.    Thiit  iilustnites  ia 
a  parallel   field    the  difficutiies   above  ackuowled^d   to   render  a   porfect 
classificaiion  of  fallacies  impracticable.     Bacon  himself  calls  atttniiun  to 
the   parallel  that  exists  between  his  an<lertakin^  and  a  classificiitioD  of 
fallacies:  *i>ocfn'Matfmfnflf«idoUs«im«7if<r'ArA<ibrf  »cf  interpretationeni  natum*, 
ticut  dodrina  (It  aophisiicis  eintrhii  ad  diaUcticam  vuiifarem*  (I.  40i.      Tbaj 
'interpretation  of  nature'  invidvod  more  than  reasoning;  it  required  thSj 
use  of  the  senses  in  observation,  the  recording  of  facts,  the  formation  of 
conceptions,  or  hypothesis,  the  invention  of  a  nouienclature,  &c.     There 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  successful  pertormance  of  these  operations,  ni 
less  than  of  reasoning.    The  fallacies  of  the  common  Logic  waylay  us  in 
the  work  of  reasoning.     His  i'ioia  arise  from  circumstances  that  waylay  oi 
in  all  these  tasks. 

'  Formal  Logic^  p.  244. 
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of  a  giant,  seems  to  have  been  held  as  claiming  no  more  than  was 
granted.  The  great  etress  laid  by  Aristotle  on  bo  many  forms  of 
verbal  deception  may  have  arieen  from  a  remaining  tendency 
among  disputants  to  be  very  serious  about  what  we  should  now  call 
play  upon  words/  Just  as  many  people  tend  to  think  that  in 
conduct  the  claims  of  veracity  are  satisfied  or  broken,  according  aa 
the  facts  can  or  cannot,  by  some  verbal  quibble,  be  brought  within 
the  four  L^omers  of  what  they  said  or  promised,  so  with  ar^^ument 
men  may  think  that  there  is  something  in  it,  though  the  conclusion 
turns  upon  an  ambiguity  of  language.  Not  but  what  men  are 
often  also  too  ready  to  assume  that  a  controversy  is  merely  verbal 
when  it  is  not. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  fallacies  which  he  recognizes,  Aristotle 
obviously  had  before  him  the  practices  of  disputants  in  his  own 
day.^  One  man,  the  'respondent',  undertook  to  defend  a  thesis; 
the  other,  the  •  questioner ',  attempted  to  ejctract  admissions  from 
the  respondent  which  involved  the  contradiction  of  his  thesis.  But 
we  find  that  a  man  might  endeavour  to  discredit  his  opponent  by 
confuting  him  on  a  side  issue ;  and  that  it  was  a  recognized  device 
to  get  him  to  admit  something  easier  to  attack  than  his  ori^^inal 
thesis;  though  when  Aristotle  wrote,  men  had  learned  to  reply 
to  the  entrapping  question  by  asking  what  it  had  to  do  with  the 
original  thesis.'  Similarly  we  are  told  that  answers  in  the  form 
of  a  plain  yes  or  no  were  less  insisted  on  when  he  wrote  than 
formerly ;  whereby  a  bountiful  source  of  unfair  confutations  was 
cut  off.*  The  questioner  is  advised  also  not  only  to  endeavour 
to  involve  the  respondent  in  a  contradiction  of  hia  own  thesis,  but 
to  bring  out  its  inconsistency  with  what  is  held  by  those  whose 
authority  he  or  others  may  respect,  or  by  mankind  at  large,  or  by  the 
majority  of  mankind,  or  by  his  own  school.*  Nowadays  formal 
disputation  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  Men  still  harangue ;  and  we 
understand  by  a  debate  a  series  of  set  speeches,  in  which  a  pro- 
posal is  attacked  and  defended.     Many  uf  the  devices  which  can  be 

*  Minto,  in  the  flrst  chapter  of  his  Ijoglc^  Inductive  and  Dedudivff  speaks 
aa  if  Aristutle  worked  out  bis  system  of  logic  aa  a  whole  chiefly  witn  the 
conduct  of  dispuUitiou  in  view,  lie  seems  to  me  to  have  vpry  much  over- 
stated his  oise ;  but  so  far  as  the  treatise  on  Sophistical  Confutations  ii* 
concerned,  it  is  true. 

*  Soph,  EL -in.  172b  16  24. 

'  lb.  175^  8- 10.    Cf.  on  the  fallacy  of  Many  Questions,  p.  5&d,  in/iu. 

*  lb.  XV.  174"  19-23. 
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employed  to  produce  the  appearance  of  confutiBg-  an  adversary  are 
common  to  rhetoric  and  dialectic — to  the  harangue  and  to  the  inter- 
change of  question  and  answer.  But  if  we  were  more  familiar  with 
the  latter  mode  of  trying  an  iseae,  we  should  perhaps  nnderstaad 
better  the  scope  that  exists  for  some  of  the  sophistical  oonfntationi 
that  Aristotle  mentions.  Such  disputation  is  seen  chiefly  to-day  is 
courts  of  law,  when  counsel  cross-examines  a  witness ;  and  an  iHH, 
scrupulous  counsel  can  still  confuse  a  timid  witness,  and  discredit 
him  before  the  jury,  by  involving  him  in  contradictions  more 
apparent  than  real.  And  there  have  been  times  when  noatterv, 
which  to-day  are  submitted  to  the  judgement  of  the  public  by 
means  of  speeches  to  and  fro,  reported  in  the  newspapers,  were 
argued  by  chosen  disputants  according  to  fixed  mles  of  debate 
before  an  audience  whose  verdict,  as  to  which  side  got  the  best  of 
the  discussion,  was  of  high  practical  importance.  Not  a  few  coi 
troversies  of  that  sort  were  argued  during  the  Reformation, 
Leipsic  or  at  Marburg  or  at  Zurich  or  elsewhere. 

The  fallacies  in  dMone  have  to  some  extent  become  of  less  in* 
portance  through  the  decay  of  the  habit  of  disputation.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  those  extra  dictionem}  These  are  not  nnited 
by  any  common  character,  as  the  others  were  by  springing  from 
ambiguity  in  language. 

1.  The  first  in  the  list  is  the  &llacy  of  Aooidont.  The  followtnj^ 
are  some  of  the  examples  referred  by  Aristotle  to  this  head  : — '  Thi 
dog  is  yours :  this  dog  is  a  father :  therefore  he  is  your  father, 
*  Do  you  know  Coriscus  ?  Yes.  Do  you  know  the  man  approaclH 
ing  you  with  his  face  muffled?  No.  But  he  is  Coriscus,  and  you 
said  yon  knew  him.^  '  Six  is  few :  and  thirty-six  is  six  times  sixt' 
therefore  thirty-six  is  few/  His  solution  of  the  error  involved 
seems  to  be  this.  A  thing  has  divers  accidents,  L  e.  attributes 
which  are  not  commensurate  with  it  nor  essential  to  it;  what  ii 
predicable  of  the  thing  may  or  may  not  be  predicable  of  its  accideoti, 
and  vice  versa.'  Thus  the  dog  is  a  father,  and  is  yours;  bat 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  father  is  yours — that  he  is  yours 
a  father,  as  he  is  yours  as  a  dog.  Coriscus  is  approaching  with 
face  muffled;   to  be  a  man  approaching  with  his  face  muffled 

*  Except  perhaps  '  ManT  Qaeationa  * :  bat  cf.  iioVa,  p.  557. 

*  Soph.  EL  ?.  IGG**  30-32,  xxiv.  179»  27-Sl. 
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an  accident  of  Coriscus ;  and  it  does  not  follow  that,  because 
CoriscuB  is  known,  a  man  approaching-  with  his  face  maffled  ia 
known  to  you.  It  is  an  accidental  way  of  regarding  thirty.six 
thinf^,  that  they  are  six  groups  of  bix  things;  and  though  the 
gToupa  are  few,  the  thirty-six  are  not  therefore  few.  The  defect 
of  the  solution  offered  is,  that  it  does  not  enable  us  to  distinguish 
between  those  cases  in  which  what  is  predicated  of  a  thing's  acci- 
dents may  be  predicated  of  the  thing  itself,  or  vice  versa,  and  those 
in  which  it  may  not.  '  This  dog  is  yours,  and  this  dog  is  property 
(or,  a  spaniel) :  therefore  he  ia  your  property  (or,  your  spaniel) ' : 
why  is  this  argument  valid  and  the  former  one  not  ?  If  you  say 
that  the  former  is  invalid  because  it  equates  subject  and  accident  ^ 
when  they  are  incommensurate,  why  do  you  allvw  the  latter, 
which  does  so  just  as  much  ?  A  term  and  its  definitioxt  may  be 
equated :  they  are  commensurate,  and  wherever  one  occurs  in 
a  judgement  you  may  substitute  the  other  without  detriment  to  it6 
truth.  But  you  cannot  extend  that  rule  to  terms  that  have  any 
less  close  relation  ;  in  other  cases,  you  may  be  led  into  error 
by  such  substitution  or  jon  may  not ;  the  rule  would  not  be 
infallible. 

We  learn  from  Aristotle  himself  that  other  solutions  than  what 
he  formulated  were  offered  for  some  of  the  fallacies  referred  by  him 
to  the  head  of  Accident  *  j  and  as  Poste  says  *,  '  the  fallacy  per 
accidens  has  been  generally  miBunderstoml/  It  has  been  very 
commonly  expounded  in  a  way  that  does  not  really  distinguish  it 
from  the  fallacy  next  to  be  considered.  Secundum  Quid,  Indeed 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  notion  of  the  former  has  been 
dropped,  being  somewhat  ill  defined,  and  the  name  of  the  latter, 
being  somewhat  clumsy ;  so  that  what  to-day  is  commonly  called 
Accident  is  what  the  Aristotelian  tradition  called  Secundum  Quid, 
But  because  the  tradition  recognized  them  as  two,  a  distinction 
between  the  direct  and  the  converge  form  of  the  latter  fallacy  waa 
drawn,  which  is  really  quite  unsubstantial. 

2.  The  fallacy  of  Secundum  Quid,  or — to  give  the  formula  in 
full — A  dido  aimplieiter  ad  dictum  secundum  quid,  from  which  the 
argument  a  dicto  teeundnm  quid  ad  dictum  aimplieiter  is  sometimes 

^  The  phrase  ia  from  Posters  ed.  of  SopK  £7.  (p.  p.  73) :  cf.  esp.  his  remarks 
on  p.  15H,  from  which  tho  above  interpreUtioa  and  criticism  are  borrowed. 
'  SopK  El.  xxiv.  *  Op.  cU,  p.  158. 
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dutiognisbed  fts  iU  ouufcrw,  m  one  of  the  tobtlawt  and 
•ooroeB  of  error.  It  eonsuts  in  asixig  a  principle  or  propontMi 
without  regard  to  the  eircmiifitaaees  which  modify  its  appKnAililj 
in  the  case  or  kind  of  case  before  as.  Water  boils  at  a  tempeiatM 
of  212'  Fahrenheit;  therefore  boiling  water  will  be  bot  WM^tD 
cook  an  ^g-  bard  in  five  minntes :  bat  if  we  argne  thna  at  aa  altitodi 
of  5,000  feet,  we  shall  be  disappointed  ;  for  the  hei^t,  throi^  tfct 
difference  in  the  pressure  of  the  air,  qualifies  the  tni^  q£  o« 
general  principle.  A  proposition  may  be  intended  ^mpiieUtr  « 
without  qoaliiicatioa ;  or  it  may  be  intended  subject  to  qoalificfr 
tions  and  reservations.  In  the  latter  altematiTe,  we  may  proceed  to 
apply  it  where  the  circumstances  implied  in  our  qualificattoni  an 
not  present ;  in  the  former,  where  there  are  circumstanoes  praMl 
which  qualify  its  appUcabUity.^  In  saying  that  a  pTx>po8itloa  tmy 
be  intended  simpiieUer,  it  was  not  meant  that  it  is  intended  as  abah 
lutely  universal ;  for  the  application  of  a  principle  trae  aboolntll/ 
nniversally  cannot  of  itself  lead  to  error,  and  a  respondent 
to  admit  a  case  inconsistent  with  a  principle  put  forward 
absolutely  would  be  convicted  of  having  put  forward  more  than 
could  sustain.  It  was  meant  that  it  is  conceived  to  bold 
normally,  or  in  any  circumstances  that  the  speaker  contempJa 
the  fallacy  where  there  is  an  uufair  confutation  lies  in  extending 
beyond  those  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  only  in  disputation 
the  fallacy  occurs^  We  are  all  of  os  at  times  guilty  of  it; 
argue  from  principles  that  hold  good  normally,  without 
settling  what  conditions  constitute  the  normal,  or  satisfying  a 
selves  that  they  are  present  in  the  case  about  which  we  arc  art: 
Freedom  is  good,  and  therefore  it  is  supposed  that  every  com  muni 
should  have  free  institutions,  though  perhaps  there  are  some 
only  fit  for  a  very  moderate  degree  of  '  freedom '.  A  tnan 
be  allowed  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own ;  and  that  is  ofi 
urged  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  any  interference  either  wi' 
his  disposition  of  his  property,  or  his  education  of  his  chil 
Paris  did  nothing  wrong  in  carrying  off  Helen,  for  her  fai 
left  her  free  to  choose  her  husband;  but  the  freedom  allowed 
extended  only  to  her  first  choice,  like  the  authority  of  her  fathcR 

^  Cf.  Dicey,  Law  and  Opinion  in  England,  p.  487,  on  the  estension 
principles  to  frsfth  cases  in  'judge-madti  law'.    CL  also  Ar.,  Jiik,  Nic,  c.  x 
1137"  14-19. 

*  Ar.,  BM€i.  0.  xxiv.  1401"  34.  quoted  bj  Fotte,  p.  117. 
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here  are  trivial  examples  of  tliis  as  of  any  other  fallacy,  as  that 
if  it  be  maintained  that  an  Ethiopian  is  black,  it  is  contradictory 
to  say  he  has  while  teeth  * ;  '  Few  men  die  over  eig-hty  :  I  am  over 
eighty  :  therefore  I  shall  probably  not  die.'  -  But  there  is  no  fallacy 
more  insidious  than  that  of  treating  a  statement  which  for  many 
purposes  is  true  as  if  it  were  true  always  and  without  quali£eation.^ 
3.  Ignoratio  Elenohl  means  proving  another  conclusion  than  what 
is  wanted.  The  name  does  not  literally  mean  that,  but '  ignorance 
of  confutation'.  But  the  business  of  any  one  undertaking  to  con- 
fute a  statement  is  to  prove  the  contradictory ;  and  if  I  prove 
anything  else,  I  show  that  I  do  not  know  what  confutation  requires. 
Of  oourse  every  fallacious  confutation  shows  that  I  am  ignorant  of, 
or  ignore,  what  is  required/  But  other  fallacies  have  other  defects ; 
in  this,  the  argumentation  may  he  perfectly  sound,  and  the  sole 
defect  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  conclusion  proved  doee  not  confute 
the  thesis  maintained.  Or — since  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
we  regard  a  man  as  undertaking  to  confute  one  thesis  or  to  sustain 
another  contradictory  to  it — we  may  say  that  the  fallacy  lies  m 
proving  what  is  not  the  precise  conclusion  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  prove.  Against  a  minister  who  proposes  to  put  a  small  duty  on 
corn  to-day  it  is  no  sufiicleut  answer  to  prove  that  the  people  are 
much  more  prosperous  under  free  trade  than  in  the  days  when  com 
stood  at  60  or  80  shillings  a  quarter  ;  against  a  free-trader  it  is  no 
sufficient  answer  to  prove  that  foreign  nations  injure  us  by  their 
tariffs.  Subterfuges  of  that  kind  are  however  so  frequent  a  resource 
of  the  orator,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  illustrate  them.  Every 
reader  of  Plato's  Apology  will  remember  how  Socrates  refused  to 
appeal  to  his  judges  with  tears  and  entreaties,  or  to  bring  his  wife 
and  children  into  court  to  excite  their  commiseration  ;  for  his  part 

»  Soph.  El,  V.  167»  11. 

*  The  fallacy  here  lies  in  referring  to  men  over  eighty  a  propoeiiion  which 
only  true  of  men  simpiiciter,  vit.  that  few  of  them  die  over  eighty.  Solutions 

owever  are  poftsible,  which  would  bring  the  argument  under  other  heads. 

*  The  qualification  may  conBisl  either  iu  the  presence  of  conditions  not 
contemplated  iu  making  the  Btat«meut,  or  in  the  absence  of  some  that  were 
contemplated  (or  at  lea«t  that  ought  to  have  been  contemplated).  To  argue 
that  because  it  is  wrong  to  kill,  a  man  should  not  fight  tor  his  country,  is 
a  case  of  the  former  sort ;  to  argue  that  because  wine  is  pernicious,  there- 
fore its  use  should  be  forbidden  (cf.  de  Morgan,  Formal  Loffir,  p.  251),  of 
the  latter.  The  former  would  be  called  the  direct,  and  the  latter  the  con- 
verse fallacy.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between 
"lem. 

Ct  Soph.  El.  vlieS^  17  tq. 
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to  persuade  them^  i£  he  could  do  it,  of  his  innocence  and  not  o£| 
his  sufferings.^ 

Such  appeals  as  Socrates  declined  to  make  are  sometimes  caUed 
the  ar^Hmentum  ad  mitericon/iarn,  argiunenU  addressed  to  show  that 
a  man  is  unfortunate  and  deserves  pity^  when  it  ought  to  be  &how&| 
that  he  is  innocent,  or  has  the  law  on  his  side.  Other  favourite] 
forms  of  irrelevant  conclusion  have  also  received  special  na 
The  best  known  is  the  arghmeiUum  ad  /wmincm,  in  which,  being  called^ 
upon  to  confute  an  allegation,  I  prove  something  instead  about  the 
person  who  maintains  it.  The  politician  who  attacks  an  opponent's 
measures  by  showing;  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  his  former 
opinions  commits  this  fallacy ;  it  is  the  same  if  I  condemn  Home 
Bnle  for  Ireland  on  the  g-round  that  Pamell  was  an  adulterer.  But 
the  argHmenlum  ad  Aaminem  need  not  be  altogether  irrelevant 
A  barrister  who  meets  the  testimony  of  a  hostile  witness  by  proving 
that  the  witness  is  a  notorious  thief,  though  he  does  less  well  than 
if  be  could  disprove  his  evidence  directly,  may  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered to  have  shaken  it ;  for  a  man's  character  bears  on  his  credi- 
bility. And  sometimes  we  may  be  content  to  prove  against  thoM 
who  attack  us,  not  that  our  conduct  is  right,  but  that  it  accords 
with  the  principles  which  they  profess  or  act  upon.  Christocplied 
t9  those  who  censured  him  for  healing  on  the  Sabbath,  by  asking 
which  of  them,  if  his  ox  or  his  ass  had  fallen  into  a  ditch,  would 
not  pull  it  out  on  the  Sabbath  day.'  Their  practice  was  sufficient  to 
justify  him  to  them,  whatever  were  the  true  theory  of  our  duties 
on  the  Sabbath.  And  Aristotle  answers  the  Platonists,  who  held 
all  vice  to  be  involuntary,  by  showing  that  they  could  not  discrimi- 
nate in  that  respect  between  vice  and  virtue;  there  was  no  more 
reason  for  calling  one  involuntary  than  the  other ;  virtue,  however, 
they  called  voluntary ;  and  whatever  be  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
tAeir  position  at  least  was  not  sustainable.^ 

4.  The  nature  of  Fetitio  Principii   is  better  expressed   in  the 
English  name.  Begging  the  Question.*     It  consists  in  assuming 


'  ApoL  84  C,  36  B  C. 
»  ^A.  JSTir.  y.  vii.  1114' 


*  Luke  xiv.  1-6. 

Gk.  rb  <V  apxii  XantidvtiVf  t6  t^  ^pxv*  alrtier^ai,  to  asanme  or  aak  for  the 
admifliiion  of  the  vet;  thing  propounded  for  debate  at  the  oateet — the 
wp6^tjfia,  Tbo  word  petitio  belong  to  the  terminology  of  disputation, 
where  the  questioner  «>iwA<  his  premisaea  in  the  admifisiona  of  the  respondent 
He  had  no  right  to  ask  the  respondent  to  admit  the  direct  contradictoiy  of 
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what  is  to  be  proved,  in  order  to  prove  it.  To  do  this  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  syJlogism — assuming^  in  the  premisses  the  very 
thing  to  be  proved,  and  not  merely  some  thing  which  depends  on 
that  for  its  proof — is  only  possible  by  the  use  of  synonyms. 
If  I  argue  that  C  is  ^^  because  B  is  A  and  C  is  B,  and  if  the  middle 
iterm  B  is  identical  either  with  the  major  or  the  minor,  then  I  use 
the  proposition  to  prove  itself ;  for  let  B  be  the  same  as  A  :  then, 
by  substituting  J  for  -S  in  the  minor  premiss,  I  get  '  C?  is  A'  va 
a  premiss ;  or  let  B  be  the  same  as  C :  then  by  substituting  C  for 
£  in  the  major  premiss,  I  again  get  '  C  is  >4 '  as  a  premiss ;  and  in 
ther  case  therefore  the  conclusion  is  among  the  premisses.  Thus 
let  the  syllogism  be  that  to  give  to  beggars  is  right,  because  charity 
is  a  virtue;  so  far  as  charity  is  taken  to  include  giving  to  beggars, 
e  have  no  business  to  assume  that  it  is  a  virtue ;  for  the  question 
hether  it  is  a  virtue  and  the  question  whether  it  is  right  are  the 
same  question :  to  call  it  a  virtue  is  to  call  it  right.  Here  the 
major  premiss,  that  virtue  is  right,  is  a  tautology,  and  the  minor 
contains  the  petUio.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  defend  legacy  duties 
by  saying  that  property  passing  by  will  ought  to  be  taxed,  I  beg 
the  question  in  the  major;  for  a  legacy  duty  is  a  tax  on  property 
passing  by  will,  and  to  say  that  such  property  should  be  taxed  is 
only  to  assert  in  other  words  the  justice  of  a  legacy  duty.* 

But  the  fallacy  is  generally  committed  less  abruptly.    The  premiss 

his  tbeala ;  let  the  thesis,  for  instance,  be  that  the  Fopo  cannot  remit  the 
temponU  puniAhmeni  of  sin  in  Purgatory :  the  opponent  may  Dot  ask  the 
respondent  to  admit  that  he  can.  11'  b^  some  verbal  disguiae  be  gets  the 
respondent  to  admit  it,  it  is  only  a  sophistical  confutation ;  the  respoadent 
did  not  see  what  he  was  granting,  and  would  have  refused  to  grant  it  if  he 
had  seen — not  because  it  l*d  to  the  contmdiclory  of  his  thesis,  for  a  man  is 
often  fairly  refuted  by  showing  that  be  cannot  reasonably  deny  something 
which  does  that:  but  because  it  was  the  contradictory  of  it.  It  is  quite  fair 
to  irj  to  get  a  man  to  admit  a  general  principle,  and  then  to  show  that  his 
theus  is  inconaistent  with  it,  pt-orided  that  the  general  principle  does  not 
really  require  the  disproof  of  bis  thesis  in  order  to  its  own  establishment. 
Hence  the  term  pHncipium  is  a  mistranslation.  The  fallacy  lies  in  begging 
for  the  admibsiou  not  of  a  principle  to  be  applied  to  the  determinuttun  of 
the  matter,  but  of  the  very  matter,  in  qufstion.  As  occurring  in  a  book  or 
speech,  where  a  man  puts  forward  his  own  premissee,  and  has  not  to  get 
them  by  the  admission  of  a  respondent,  it  consists  in  oMuming  among  the 
premisses  either  the  conclusion  itself  which  a  show  is  made  of  proving,  or 
8omethlng  more  or  less  directly  depending  thereon.  Cf.  Mansel's  Aldrich, 
App.  £. 

*  It  ia  also  possible  to  beg  the  question  when  the  conclusion  ia  negative, 
but  then  only  in  the  major  premiss  i  and  to  beg  it  in  other  Ggurett  than  the 
Ecat  (for  details  see  Poste,  Soph.  El,  App.  A}.    Cf.  also  *upni,  p.  538,  n,  1. 
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mdnljr  ■— imwi  k  gtmnlij  not  the  comAmtm.  itm^f  d'tEi 
ctfraaed,  b«t  aoiBeihiiig  which  eaa  oolj  be  pfored  hj 
of  the  eondiiMOD ;  and  Arising  thus  is  often  eallcd  mrymmg  m 
«  dreie.  If  I  ari^ed  that  early  Teutonuc  societicB  were  origindlf 
held  together  by  kiiuhip,  because  all  eocietiee  were  «>  hdd  togetlMr 
originally  ^  I  might  be  accused  of  arguing  in  a  circle ;  far  tJtt 
major  premiM,  it  might  be  said,  is  ool/  arrived  at  by  coameis- 
tion;  early  Teutonic  soeietiee  hare  to  be  examined  in  order  bo 
show  that  it  is  true.  Of  course  to  show  that  the  geDeimltxaliea 
was  not  enumerative  would  be  to  rebut  the  aceoeatioa ;  bo^ 
as  we  saw  in  discussing  the  view  that  all  syDogiam  is  fnHH* 
primeipii,  every  syllogism  whose  major  premiflB  is  an  enumetative 
judgement  is  so.'  The  circle  is  fairly  manifest  in  such  oieei; 
bot  in  others  it  may  often  escape  the  notice  of  its  aothor. 
'  There  are  certain  people/  ^ays  Dr.  M^aggart  ^,  '  who  look  on  all 
punishment  as  efsentially  degrading.  They  do  notj  in  their  saner 
moods,  deny  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary.  B«l 
they  think,  if  any  one  requires  punishment,  he  proves  himaelf  to  be 
uninfluenced  by  moral  motives,  and  only  to  be  governed  by  fe&r. . . . 
They  look  on  all  punishment  as  implying  deep  degradation  in 
some  one, — if  it  is  justified,  the  offender  must  be  little  better  than 
a  brute ;  if  it  is  not  justified,  the  brutality  is  in  the  person  who 
tnflicts  it.  This  reasoning  appears  to  travel  in  a  circle.  Punisb-  | 
ment,  they  eay,  b  degrading,  therefore  it  can  work  no  moral 
improvement  But  this  begs  the  question.  For  if  puntshment 
could  work  a  moral  improvement,  it  would  not  degrade  but  elevate. 
The  humanitarian  argument  alternately  proves  that  punishment 
can  only  intimidate  because  it  is  brutalizing,  and  that  it  is  brutal- 
izing because  it  can  only  intimidate.'  Romanes  finds  an  example 
of  peiUio  in  an  argument  of  Huxley's,  adduced  to  show  that  all 
specific  characters  are  adaptive.*  'Every  variety  which  is  selected 
into  a  species  is  favoured  and  preserved  in  consequenee  of  being,  in  ^ 
some  one  or  more  respects,  better  adapted  to  its  surroundings  thanfl 
its  rivals.     In  other  words,  every  species  which  exists,  exists  in^ 

*  ITor  the  general  statement  see  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Eariy  InMituti^ru,  p.  M. 
"  p.  289,  9upra. 

'  Stiuiie*  in  JfegfUan  Cosmology,  {  142,  By  punishment  here  is  meant 
I  the  infliction  of  pain  on  a  person  because  be  hns  done  wron^'  |{  IS7).  And 
it  is  of  corporul  punishment  that  we  most  often  hear  this  view  eipreMed. 

*  Vitrwin  and  after  DattfitHf  ii  307. 
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virtue  of  adaptatioDj  and  whatever  accounts  for  that  adaptation 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  species/  Here  the  fallacy  lies  in 
substituting,  for  *  every  variety  which  is  selected ',  *  every  species 
which  exists ' ;  the  etatement  in  the  first  clause  is  true  fur  every 
variety  which  is  selected^  since  selection  means  the  survival  of  those 
best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life.  But  the  question  is  whether 
every  species  which  exists  has  originated  by  'selection*.  One 
more  instance  may  be  cited,  from  a  work  on  the  squaring  of  the 
circle,  called  Tke  Nut  to  Crack,  by  James  Sraith.^  Smith  held  the 
ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter  to  be  3|,  and  proved  it  thus : 
'  I  think  you  will  not  dare  to  dispute  my  right  to  this  hypothesis^ 
when  I  can  prove  by  means  of  it  that  every  other  value  of  w  will 
lead  to  the  grossest  absurdities  ;  unless  indeed  you  arc  prepared  to 
dispute  the  right  of  Euclid  to  adopt  a  false  line  hypothetieally,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  rtductio  ad  altJturdum  demonstration,  in  pore 
geometry.'  That  is,  he  argued  first  that  if  S^  be  the  right 
ratio,  all  other  ratios  are  wrong ;  and  then,  that  because  all  other 
ratios  are  wrong,  3^  is  the  right  ratio.  And  he  conceived  that  he 
had  established  his  conclusion  by  a  redur/io  arl  ahMurdutn — by 
showing  that  the  denial  of  his  thesis  led  to  absurdity.  But  the 
absurdity,  in  such  an  argument,  ought  to  be  ascertained  indepen- 
dently, whereas  here  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of 
what  it  is  use<l  to  prove. 

5.  The  fallacy  of  False  Cause  is  incident  to  the  redueiw  ad 
abfturdum.  That  argument  disproves  a  thesis  by  showing  that  the 
assumption  of  its  truth  leads  to  absurd  or  impossible  consequences, 
or  proves  one  by  showing  the  same  for  the  assumption  of  its 
falsity.^  In  Fahe  Caute,  the  thesis  allied  to  be  discredited  is  not 
really  responsible  for  the  absurd  or  impossible  consequences,  which 
would  follow  equally  from  the  other  premisses,  whether  that  were 
affirmed  or  denied.  '  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  world  can 
be  flat;  for  a  flat  world  would  be  infinite^  and  an  infinite  world 
could  not  be  circumnavigated,  as  this  has  been.'  Here  the  suppo- 
sition inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
world  is  not  that  the  world  is  flat,  but  that  it  is  infinite;  it  might 

"  Cf.  do  Morgan.  BudgH  of  Patxidosea,  p.  827. 

'  James  Smith  argued,  not  thut  *  it  A  is  falser  B  will  be  troe:  but  B  it 
false,  .*.  A  is  true*;  but  '  it  A  is  true,  B  will  be  fal8e~(aa  to  which  nothing 
•was  known}—.'.  A  is  true*. 
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be  flat  and  still  circumnavigaLle,  if  it  were  fiaite;  the  thera  of  its 
fl&tnees  is  therefore  unfairly  discredited. 

From  a  pafisage  in  the  Prior  Ana!yfica  it  would  seem  that  Aris- 
totle regarded  this  fallacy  as  of  frequent  occurrence.^  But  the  fact 
that  later  writers  have  largely  given  a  different  meaning  to  the  name 
suggests  that  it  is  not  really  a  prominent  type.  It  ia  often  iden- 
tified with  the  fallacy  Post  Aocj  ergo  propUr  hoc ;  i.  e.,  supposing 
that  one  event  is  due  to  another,  merely  because  it  occurred  after 
it ;  as  the  countryman  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  building  of 
Tenterden  Steeple  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands^  because  the 
sands  only  appeared  after  the  steeple  was  built.  Such,  as  Bacon 
truly  saySj  is  the  origin  of  almost  every  superstition — of  men's  astro- 
logical fancies,  and  their  fancies  about  omens  or  dreams.  The  story 
which  he  quotes  may  well  be  repeated  in  his  own  words.  ^  Itaqoe 
recte  respondit  ille,  qui,  cum  suspensa  tabula  in  templo  ei  monstra- 
retur  eorum  qui  vota  eolverant,  quod  naufragii  periculo  elapsi  sint, 
atque  interrogando  premeretur,  anne  turn  quidem  deorum  numen 
agnosceret,  quaesivit  denuo,  At  nbi  9unt  ilti  delicti  qui  po»t  vole 
nuncupata  perierinf  ?  *  ^ 

Inferences  of  this  kind  are  undoubtedly  both  frequent  and  &lla- 
cious ;  and  Pout  hoc,  propter  hoc  is  a  type  or  locu*  of  fallacies  in  the 
same  sort  of  way  as  those  enumerated  by  Aristotle.  That  is^  it  is 
a  general  or  dialectical  principle — a  principle  applicable  in  divers 
sciences,  and  not  exclusively  appropriate  in  any :  and  it  is  a  false 
principle,  the  application  of  which  is  as  likely  to  lead  to  error  as  to 
truth.  Nor  is  it  peculiar  to  this  fallacy,  that  it  can  be  expressed 
as  a  false  principle.  Equivocation  proceeds  on  the  false  principle 
that  a  word  is  always  used  with  the  same  meaning :  Accident,  on 
the  principle  that  whatever  is  predicated  of  a  thing  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  its  attribute,  and  vice  versa :  Secundum  Quid,  on  the 
principle  that  what  is  true  with  certain  qualifications  is  also  true 
without  them.  And  the  fact  that  these  different  types  of  fallacious 
inference  severally  depend  on  a  false,  or  misleading,  principle  is 

^  Anal.  Pri.  J3.  xvii.  65*  38  r^  Si  fiif  waph  tovto  wti^alpftv  rn  ^cCdof,  t 
froAXuMf  t'v  Tois  XtiyotK  tmBa^tv  X«y«ij',  k.t.X.  Cf.  Poste's  Soph.  El.,  App.  B, 
on  thtB  pasfloge. 

*  Xor.  Onj,  I.  46.     Bacon  cites  the  story  in  illuiitration  of  one  of  the 
*  Idola  Tribus ',  the  tendency  to  overlook  or  despise  facts  which  do  not  agree 
with  an  opinion  which  we  have  once  adopted.     J.  S.  Mill  would  call  Uii«< 
the  fallacy  of  Non-observation  {Syttttm  of  Loyic^  V,  iv). 
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Vhat  was  meant  by  calling  them  loei  of  fallacy.^  But  the  locos 
Post  koCj  propter  hoe  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  Non  eauta  pro 
€au*a  :  in  other  wonlfl^  the  type  is  a  little  different  .  In  FaUe  Cau$e 
ve  are  dealing-  with  the  logical  sequence  of  premifisea  and  conclu- 
sion ;  the  fallacy  lies  in  connecting  the  conclusion  with  a  particular 
premiss  which  might,  so  far  as  getting  the  conclusion  is  concerned^ 
have  been  equally  well  included  or  omitted  ;  and  because  the  con- 
clusion is  false,  we  erroneously  infer  this  premiss  to  be  false  also. 
In  Po^t  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  we  are  dealing  with  the  temporal  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect ;  the  fallacy  lies  in  connecting  the  effect 
with  a  particular  event  which  might  equally  well  have  liappened 
or  not  happened,  so  far  as  the  effect  in  question  is  concerned ;  and 
■we  erroneously  suppose  that  the  effect,  which  did  occur,  occurred 
because  of  that  event.  But  if  any  one  likes  to  use  the  name  FqIm 
Cauie  as  equivalent  to  Posi  hoc,  propter  hoc,  there  is  not  much  harm 
done  J  for  the  fallacy  which  Aristotle  meant  is  not  one  that  we  have 
much  occasion  to  speak  of. 

6.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  fallacy  of  the  Conaequent,  which  some 
modem  writers  have  also  misunderstood.^  For  this  is  one  of  the 
Tery  commonest,  and  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  it 
in  discussing  inductive  reasoning.^  It  consists  in  supposing  that 
A  condition  and  its  consequent  are  convertible  :  that  you  may  argue 
from  the  consequent  to  the  condition,  no  less  than  vice  versa.  If 
a  religion  can  elevate  the  soul,  it  can  survive  persecution :  hence  it 

argued  that  because  it  has  survived  persecution^  such  and  such 
a  religion  must  elevate  the  soul;  or  perhaps  (for  we  may  follow 
Aristotle  *  in  including  under  the  name  both  the  forms  of  fallacy 

*  The  SophiHici  Elfnehi  is  the  concluding  book  of  Anstoile's  Topkt. 

*  e.  g.  <le  Morgan,  Formal  Loj^c,  p.  267  ;  Jevons,  Elementary  l,eaaons,  p.  181. 

*  p.  486,  supra. 

*  Cf.  Soph,  El.  XJCriii  181*  27  nap'  t  itak  6  rov  MtXiatrov  Xdyor"  tl  y6p  r^ 
tyap^s  7x#i  dojj^i',  ru  ayi^rfToy  o^iot  ^  *X*^*'t  A<t'  mI  ayivrjrot  &  ov^ro;,  iral 
Vfipot.     r^  0    ovK  coTiv*   arnnaXtv  yitp  rf  aKo\ovBrj(nt  (*  with  thia  accords  the 

iftrgument  of  McUnas ;  for  he  thinks  that  if  what  is  generated  has  a  beginning, 

'what  IB  ungenerated  has  not ;  bo  that  if  the  heaven  is  ungonerated,  it  is  also 

[infinite.    But  this  is  not  so ;  for  the  aequencc  is  the  other  way  *) ;  i.  e.  froiu 

*  A  is  B*  you  cannot  infer  *  not-^  is  not-B  \  but  only  contrariwise,  *  not-B  is 

tot-^.*     It  appears  by  the  same  chapter  that  Aristotle  would  bring  the 

Ltioit,  viz.  simple,  conversion  of  an  universal  affimmtive  judgement  under 

Se  same  heading.     This  illustrates  the  close  paralIeUiim  between  the  modi 

and  toilens  in  hypothetical,  and  Barbara  and  Cameatren  in  syllogistic 

jteasoning  (cf.  pp.  312-315,  supra).     But  that  Aristotle  did  not  identify  them 

light  perhaps  DC  inferred  from  the  fatl  that  he  does  not  include  Undiittribuled 

fiddle  and  Illicit  Process  of  the  Major  in  hiB  list  of  sophistical  confutations, 
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to  which  hypothetical  reasoning'  is  liable)  that  because  it  is  in- 
capable of  elevating-  the  soul,  it  will  succumb  to  persecution.  Such 
fallacies  are  oomtnitted  whenever  a  theory  is  assumed  to  be  true  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  the  facts  exist,  which  should  result  if  lb 
were  true — i.  e.  whenever  veriBeation  is  mistaken  for  proof  ^ ; 
and  whenever  the  refutation  of  an  argument  advanced  in  support 
of  a  theory  is  supposed  by  it*elf  to  be  fatal  to  the  theory.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  no  other  theory  accounts  for  the  facts/  or  that 
no  other  argument  t*an  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  theory, 
then  the  matter  is  different;  hut  without  some  reas(m  to  believe 
this,  such  inferences  are  worth  nothing.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
inferences  which  we  are  all  very  apt  to  make.' 

1.  There  remains  lastly  the  fallacy  of  Many  Questions.  This 
consists  in  puttiug*  questions  in  such  a  form  that  any  single  answer 
involves  more  than  one  admission.  If  one  admission  be  true  and 
another  false,  and  the  respondent  is  pressed  for  a  single  answer, 
he  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  confutation,  whatever  answer  he 
makes.  '  The  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot*  was  brutal  and 
sacrilegious — was  it,  or  was  it  not?'  If  it  was  brutal  but  not 
sacrilegious,  what  is  a  man  to  answer?  He  will  be  accused  by 
saying  no  of  denying  the  brutality,  by  saying  yes  of  affirming 
the  sacrilege.  Sometimes,  instead  of  submitting  two  problems  for 
decision  together,  the  question  appears  to  submit  only  one ;  but 
that  is  one  which  would  not  arise  except  on  the  assumption  of 
a  certain  answer  to  another :  and  bo  the  respondent  again  cannot 
answer  it  without  committing  himself  to  more  than  he  intended^  or 
on  a  matter  which  has  not  been  definitely  submitted  to  him.  Of 
this  sort  is  the  famous  enquiry,  '  Have  you  left  off  beating  your 

while  he  does  include,  under  the  name  of  the  fallacy  of  the  Consequent, 
the  corresponding  though  not  identical  errors  which  may  be  committed  in 
hypothetical  reaaoning.  It  may  be  noted  that  such  inferences  would  only 
nob  be  fallacious  where  condition  and  consequent  reciprocated — a  relation 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  commensurate  terras  in  an  universal  affirmative 
judgement.  Hence  Aristotle  says  that  the  fallacy  of  the  Consequent  is 
a  case  of  that  of  Accident  {Soph.  EL  vi.  168^  27).  Under  it  in  turn  mi^ht  l>e 
brought  Post  hoe,  pfopUr  hoc.  If  (loodwin  Sands  were  caused  by  building 
Tenterden  Steeple,  they  would  have  appeared,  as  they  did,  so  soon  as  the 
steeple  was  built :  but  they  mi^ht  equally  have  done  ao^  if  the  building  of 
the  steeple  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  appearance. 

^  Gf.  p.  486,  tmpra, 

'  This  fallacy  is  *  logical  *,  or  formal ;  it  can  be  expressed  in  symbols.  So 
can  an  argument  in  a  circle  sometimes  be ;  e.  g.  if  it  is  of  the  form  'AimB, 
Ji  in  C,\Aia  C:  and  BxbC because  A  is  C and  B  \m  A\ 
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mother  7',  bb  well  as  auj  question  that  asks  for  the  reason  of  what 
has  not  been  admitted  to  be  trac.  It  is  often  recounted  how 
Charles  II  asked  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  why  a  live  (ish 
placed  in  a  bowl  already  full  of  water  did  not  cause  it  to  overflow, 
whereas  a  dead  fish  did  so  ;  and  how  they  gave  various  ingenious 
reasons  for  a  difference  which  did  not  exist.  If  one  were  to  enquire 
why  a  protective  system  encourages  the  industry  of  the  country 
wbich  adoptfi  itj  the  fallacy  would  be  the  same ;  there  would  perliaps 
be  some  dispute  as  to  whether  it  is  fallacious  to  ask  how  dowsers 
are  made  aware  by  their  feelings  of  the  presence  of  subterranean 
waters.  It  may  be  said  that  a  respondent  is  always  able  to  give 
an  answer  which  will  save  him  from  any  misconstruction ;  to  the 
question  '  Have  you  left  off  beating  your  mother  1 '  the  answer  '  no ' 
might  seem  to  be  an  admission  of  the  practice;  but  why  should  not 
a  man  reply  'I  never  began  it '  ?  To  this  it  may  be  rejoined^  first, 
that  in  the  old  disputations,  and  in  some  situations,  such  aa  the 
witness-box,  to-day,  a  man  might  be  more  or  less  precluded  from 
*  explaining  himself ',  and  required  to  give  a  'plain  answer^  to 
a  question  which  does  not  admit  of  it.  With  the  use  of  the  fallacy 
under  this  sort  of  duress  may  be  comi>ared  the  custom  of  'tacking' 
in  the  American  legislature.  The  President  of  the  United.  States 
can  veto  bills,  and  does  veto  them  freely;  but  he  can  only  veto 
a  bill  as  a  whole.  It  is  therefore  not  uncommon  for  the  legislature 
to  tack  on  to  a  bill  which  the  President  feels  bound  to  let  pass  a 
clause  containing  a  measure  to  which  it  is  known  that  ho  objects; 
so  that  if  he  assents,  he  allows  what  he  disapproves  of,  and  if  he 
dissents,  he  disallows  what  lie  approves.'  But  secondly,  even 
where  no  unfair  duress  is  employed,  the  practice  of  presupposing 
a  certain  answer  to  one  question  in  the  form  of  putting  another 
throws  the  respondent  off  his  guard,  and  makes  him  apt  to  admit 
without  considering  it  what,  if  it  had  been  explicitly  submitted,  to 
his  consideration,  he  might  have  doubted  or  denied. 

The  fallacy  therefore  is  not  a  trivial  one ;  such  questions  are 
a  real  source  of  error,  when  we  put  them  to  ourselves  :  of  unfair 
confutation,  when  we  put  thera  to  others.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  a  fallacy  ertrn  dicCioiietit,  For  the  ambiguity  or 
unavoidable  falsehood  which  must  in  some  cases  attach  to  the 
answer  is  a  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  question  is 
*  Br7ce*a  Am^can  Commontcealth, 
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worded ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  aoquiescence 
aesuroptions,  into  which  in  other  cases  we  are  entrapped. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  directed  to  explain  what  are 
the  types  of  fallacy  which  have  been  traditionally  distinguished, 
and  are  still  many  of  them  very  commonly  referred  to  by  name. 
The  tyjies  are  not  all  equally  distinct^  frequent,  or  important;  bat 
the  original  meaning  of  each  name  has  been  given  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, because  nothing  but  misunderstanding  can  result  when 
different  writers  employ  snch  terminology  each  in  his  own  mean- 
ing, and  there  did  not  for  the  most  part  ^eem  sufficient  reason  to 
prefer  any  later  interpretation  for  a  standard.  In  a  few  cases  later 
interpretations  which  have  mnch  to  be  said  for  them  have  been 
given  as  well.  No  doubt  Fallacy  is  a  subject  on  which  successive 
generations  to  some  extent  need  a  new  treatise :  not  because  the 
principles  change^  but  because  the  iields  change  in  which  they  are 
most  prolific.  Many  suggestive  illustrations  of  the  dominion 
which  fallacy  holds  in  important  subjects  of  contemporary  thought 
may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Whately,  Mill,  or  de  Morgan^ 
to  which  reference  has  already  several  times  been  made. 
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r6l  Bq.  :  separal>lo  and  infioparablc, 
94  5:  fallary  of,  638  n.  1.  546,  &64. 

Aooidental  judgementa,  190. 

Aldiioh.  H.,  hU  Lcgic  oit«d,  on  def.  of 

.Hodality,  183  :  form  of  Barbara  Cola- 

Ffent,  201  n.  3,  589  n.  2. 

Amphiboly,  fallacy  of,  539. 

Ampliative  judgoracnts,  185,  IfiO. 

Analogy,  argument  from,  492  aq.  : 
origin  of  modern  Mnae  of,  497,  498 
S.  1  ;  no  proof  by,  498:  how  related 
to  loduoUon  by  Simple  EDUmera- 
tion,  500-2  :  involves  a  gonernl  prin- 
ciplo.  502. 

Analyais  in  Induction,  423-6,  466-7. 

Analytic  judgements,  185  90. 

Apelt.  Professor  O.,  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  oitod,  39  n.  1. 

ApodQiotio  judgoments,  173-0,  182. 

A  posteriori  r>*a«ioning,  400-3. 

Appellatio,  140  n.  I. 

A  priori  rejunmini^,  401. 

Arbor  Forphyrlana,  116-17. 

ArRuinK  in  n  ciri-le.  552. 

Argumentum  ad  hominem.  633  n.  1, 

I  560  :  ad  mlsericordiam,  650. 

mristotle,  bin  definition  of  a  term, 
18  n.  2  :  of  a  name,  137  :  of  syllogism, 
224  ;  on  AftJiyvfui  and  avinufVfM,  21  :  on 
6vofia  iiu/>«rror,  80  :  on  the  Cat«gorLO», 
e.  ill  paw,  :  on  Hatler,  41  :  on  the 
Predicablc,  c.  iv  pan.  :  on  tho  four 
elcmcnta,  86  :  on  Definition,  114— of. 
a.  fi.  'Definition*:  on  naptjn/itaf  118 
n.  1  :  on  Modality,  184  n.  1 :  on 
modal  syiluMiHma,  416  n.  1  :  on  the 
({uantiricatiun  of  tho  Predicate,  200 
n.  1  :  on  indirect  ooncluHlona  («the 
Bo-callod  fourth  figured  in  syllogism, 
S&i  n.  1,  258-62,  305  :  not  the  author 
of  tho  Diciwn  d9  Omni,  274  n.  1,  282  : 
on  iicBtaii^  296 :  un  hypothetical 
rtinsnniug  and  the  (rvXXo7iffp^  ^f 
iiwtt$i<tton^  316  n.  1  :  on  Knthymemo, 
888  n.  1  :  on  the  inductive  syllogism, 
fl61-2  :  on  Induction  in  the  modern 
aenaa,  868 :  on  Uie  oatablishmont  uf 


^PX<tij  859-63  :  on  f&«u  and  noival  dpxai, 
860  n.  1  :  on  3ra^8(i7^  (^argument 
from  anal(^7\  496,  601  :  on  fallacies, 
o.  xxviipass. :  liU^  division  of  falloeJes, 
6:13-4  :  bis  logical  writins^R,  282  n.  1. 
348  :  his  Topics,  SGl-3  :  distinction  of 
formal,  material,  final  and  efTicieut 
causes,  451  :  theory  of  motion,  478  : 
demonstration  always  Hyliogistio,  487. 
Gf.  also  82  n.  1,  59  nn.  1.  2,  61  n.  2, 
62  n.  1,  66.  68  n.  3,  73,  77  n.  1,  81. 
87  n.  1,  98  n.  1,  100,  106,  111,  121, 
127,  150  n.  1,  165  n,  1,  207  n.  I,  224, 
237.  239  n.  1,  240,  283  n.  2,  286  n.  2, 
288  n.  2,  802  n.  1,  814  n.  S,  326  n.  8, 
350  nn.  1-4. 861  n.  I,  365  n.  2,  378 n.  1, 
407  n.  1,  410n.  1,  489,  548  n.  1. 

Aaaertorio  judeomonts.  169,  171-8, 

Association  of  ideas,  &02. 

Aagmentative  judgements,  185,  189. 

Austin,  J.,  Jurigprudmce,  quoted,  688. 

AvBXToea  on  Fig.  4  of  syllogism,  258. 

Baoon,  Francis,  Lord  Verulnm.qnoted, 
248  n.  ),  342,  345,  B&2.  364-6, 397,  402, 
425,  429,  435  n.  1,  451,  488  n.  2,  490, 
524  n.  1,  625  n.  ],  644  n.  1,  654. 

Bain,  Alexander,  cited,  122  n.  2, 275  n., 
298  n.  1. 

Balfour,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.,  quoted, 
460  n.  1. 

Barbara  Celarent,  history  of,  S44  n.  1  : 
form  of  in  Petrus  Hiapanua,  ib.  :  in 
AlUrich,  kc,  261  n.  8,  262. 

"Begging  the  quoation,  550. 

Bo«ihiua,  63  n.  2,  321  n.  1. 

Boaanquet,  Prof.  B.,  cited,  125  n.  1, 
138,  .152  n.  1,  168  o.  1,  406  n.  1. 

Bradley,  Mr.  F.  H.,  cited,  10  n.  1.  29 
n.  1,  64  n.  1, 125  n.  1, 180  n.  1 .  152  n.  1, 
1&6  n.  2,  167  n.  1,  158  n.  1,  166,  SOS 
n.  1,  209  n.  1,  217  n.  2,  227,  229,  368 
n.  1,  405  n.  1,  502  n.  I,  513  n.  1. 

Bryoe,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  Anttrican  CotntHm- 
vxo^h,  cited,  567  n.  1. 

Buridanus,  Joannes,  on  nnmina  ronnote- 
tiwtj  140 :  on  Modality,  184  n.  1. 

Oategorematio  words,  14. 
Oategoriea,    Aristotle's    doctrine    of, 
c.  lil :  its  rolAtion  to  Kant's,  48»q.,227. 
Caaaation,  Law  of,  &  six  pan.  ;    in- 
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toItm  nntforinitf,  871-3,  S7-i-A,  878  : 
■asained  In  phyiicHU  wienee.  371. 504  : 
with  whftt  right  Aflvamed,  890;  cannot 
be  proved  indactirelv,  88&-90,  510  : 
fcroujtdB  of  eUmination  furnisbe^  by, 
408 :  UwB  of,  to  b«  dixcovered,  372. 

CauM,  mcAuing  of,  371,  37«,  459-60: 
why  JDTcatigated,  443-9:  non-recipro- 
Mting,  e.  zxii:  Ariatotlo*a  doctrine 
of*  451  D,  I  :  continuity  of  with  effect, 
450 :  apparent  di«r<>ntinuity  i  d  oertnin 
casaa,  453-4  :  coinp^^sition  of  caoaes, 
4S8  n.  1  :  plurality  of  cauae*,  456  sq., 
4d8.  516  :  problem  of.  how  related  to 
doctrine  of  tha  Predicablea,  64-7. 

Certainty  in  aeienoe,  why  hard  to  oh- 
Uin,  467. 

Ohanse,  implies  something  permanent, 
450  :  eontinuity  of,  ib. 

Olaaa,  meaningof  inclusion  in  a,  69-71. 

Olaaaiflcation,  101  ttq. :  its  relation  to 
Logical  Divuion,  118-20. 

ColleotlT*  judgemanta,  156  ;  o.  terma, 
26-7. 

OoUlgation  of  facU,  488  sq. 

Oommenaurate  terms,  58,  89-90. 

OomparatiTa  Method,  the,  583. 

Oompoaition  of  Oattaas,  483  n.  1  : 
faliaoy  of  o.,  540. 

Concept,  its  nature*  16-18,  55-7:  alone 
dcAnubie,  67. 

Conditional  judgement,  831  n.  1  :  o. 
prineiplea  in  acience,  881-6. 

ConjunoUve  judgement  and  inference, 
821  n.  I. 

Connotation  and  Denotation  of  terms, 
181  aq-  :  no  temitt  non-connotative, 
132  :  hiMtory  of  word  eonnotan,  140-2. 

Oonaeqaent,  fallacy  ot,  488,  555. 

Contradiction,  Law  of,  860  n,  I, 

Oontradiotory  judKoroenta.  206. 

Conirapoaitlon  of  prtipneitinua,  215-17. 

Contrary  judgcmenta,  205  :  terma,  lb. 
n.  1. 

Conversion  of  proponitions,  310 : 
■imple  c,  210  :  o.  pvr  occ^daiu,  311 : 
o.fby  negation.  216:  whether  a  proeeaa 
of  inference,  217-28. 

Cook  WiUon,  Prof.  J.,  cited,  42  a.  S. 

Copula,  nature  of  tho.  145-68. 

Croc  ken  thorpe,  R.,  LoQica,  cited,  84,  93 
u.  2,  2G1  u.  I,  539  n.  2,  542  n.  1. 

Omoial  inatancef  624. 

Darwin,  C,  quoted,  430,  492  n.  1. 
Seduction,  moaning  of  the*  word,  350 

n.  1,  365:  contrasted  with  Induction, 

868,  505. 
Definition,  59,  72  eq. :  nominal,  77  sq.: 

rul^a  of,  c,  Y. 
DemoaatraUon,  849,  487. 
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da  Morgan,  A.,  fbrmal  Logic,  eit«d,  89 

n.  1,  52S  n.  2.  683  n.  1,  686  n.  U  644, 

549  n.   3,   555  n.  2.  668:    B^Ogtl  ^ 

Biradoxes,  558  n.  1. 
Denotation  of  terms,  131  aq. 
Derivatire  laws,  881. 
Deaoartea,  K,  quoted,  488  ik  1. 
Deaignatlona,  19.  21. 
Development,  the  moaninz  of,  73-i. 
Dialectioa.1  nwaoniiig,  350-61. 
Dichotomy,  106  aq. 
Dictom  d»  Omni  et  NuUo,   274,    ih. 

n.  1,  2&5. 
Diflbrentla,  60,  67  eq. :    eonatiCntif* 

and  divisive,  115. 
Dilemma,  SSO-7 :  daatnieiive  d.  may 

be  simple,  882-4. 
Dmunotive   judgement,     166  ~8  :     d. 

rc-aaoning,  817-21  :  in  induction,  866, 

39<J,  406. 
Diatrlbutionof  terms,  102-7:  ia^Uo* 

gism.  247-64. 
Direraity  of  effects,  455  sq. 
Diriaion,  Logical,  rulea  of,  101   iq.  i       i 

atopa  with  iV^mw  9aa>s,  1 1Q  :  croas-d.^  ^| 

104:  Physical  D.  (-Partition),  117  ;■ 

MeUpbyaical  D..  117:  faUacy  of  D.«  ' 

540. 
Downam,   O.,  Cbwrnent.  »m  ACr.  Jtentf 

Z>ia^,  cited,  827  n.  8. 

Slimination,   its  place  in  indaotleB, 
395,  456-8  :  grounda  of.  403^ 

Bmpedocles,  86. 

Empirical  facta,  855 :  a.  genaralization, 
490. 

Enthymeme.  323-6 :  AristoteUjui  MOM 
of,  H23  n.  1. 

Unmneration,  Simple,  Indncttotl  ty, 
4S9  «q. 

Bnumeratiro  jndgamonta,  166. 

Bpiohelrama,  825. 

Ztpiayllogism.  826. 

Equipollencyuf  propositions,  21 4  n.  1. 

Bquivooation,  fallacy  of,  688,  664. 

Baiieno6}  77  aq.,  355:  la  ffMMBCftiy, 
82  sq.  :  nominal  e.,  77-8,  280. 

Baaential  jadgcmonta,  185,  190, 

UxoeptiTe  judKemcnts,  190. 

Elxcluded  Middle.  Lnw  of^  29  n.  1. 

Bxclusiva,  Bncon'8,  365. 

Exclusive  judgttmfotB,  190. 

Experiment,  importiince  of  to  indac- 
tive    reiL^onini;,    430,    467  :    in 
enquiries  imposaibl(>,  514. 

Explanation,  c.  xxiii :  not  poaaibia 
from  *commf'n  principlea",  466:  of 
particular  fact*  nnd  of  laws,  the  aania 
ill  kind,  466,  471  :  oxamplos  of,  472- 
84  :  an  Ruh^umptton,  476  :  deductive 
and  inductive  reasoning  in,  476  w^ 
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Bzplioativfi  judgnments.  165,  189. 
ExponibUiA,  191. 
Exposition  nr  in^tatt,  296, 
Extension  of  terzufl,  121  and  c.  vi  pass. 

Fallaciei,  &  xxvii :  rAaannn  for  diB- 
cUHijiK  in  a  treatise  on  Login.  626-8  : 
diffiouleynfolA9<«ify)ng,528-H3  :dotini- 
tion  of,  625,  636  :  in  dictione  and  trtra 
dictionam,  6S4,  637-8:  tngkal  and 
matitrialy  534. 

FaU«  Cause,  fallacy  of,  668. 

Fiffure  of  Speech,  fnllacy  of,  613. 

Fiffure  of  eylloj^JBin,  what,  239 : 
OftI<»niAn,  or  fourtli,  f..  2Ji6,  257-tiI  : 
doteruiinntton  of  moods  of  fin>t  f., 
242-6  :  do.  of  the  several  f.,  and  (heir 
rulee,  254-7,  2ft2-a 

Form  and  Matter  contnisted,  76-6 : 
of  thougtit,  4  «q.,  143  n.  1.  1C«,  213, 
223,  838-9  :  spcciea  m  form,  73.  76. 

Forma,  Bticon'n  doctrine  of,  864-6. 

Fowler^  T.,  his  nae  of  symbols  In 
representing  induetive  arguments, 
406  n.  I. 

Fry,  Sir  Edward,  quoted,  837. 

Fundameotum  Diviaionia,  72,  104. 

Oalenian    figure     of   syllogism,    230, 

267-61. 
Genus,  69,  67  sq. :  should  be  an  unity, 

ib.  :  distinguished  from  ckus,  69-71: 

Mummum,  subaltfrnunt  and  proxitnum  g.^ 

102. 
Geometry,    distinction    of   dufimtion 

and    property    in,    82    »q. :    cf.    $,  v. 

'Muthematiott'. 
Orote,  J.,  Explvratiu  I^ito$^hicaj  qaoied, 

66  n.  1. 

Hamilton.  Sir  Williamp  citod,  122  n.  2, 

246  n.,  262  n..  B26  n.  8,  827  n.  2. 
Hegel,  a.  W,  F.,  eit^nl,  47,  286  n.  1. 
UerncboU,  Sir  John,  ritud,  31t7. 
Hlppooratei,  his  attempt  tosquartf  the 

cirvlo.  531. 
Historical  Method,  the,  622. 
Historv    and   Science  contru9t«d,  63, 

218,  432,  472-8. 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  bis  def.  of  a  name,  16, 

137  :  thought  all  infi-rono'  ayllogimnr 

229  n.  1  :  Nomin»lif>m  of,  278. 
Hume,  DsTid,  cited,  867,  876,  404  a.  1, 

40tS,  494. 
Hypotheais,    its    place   in   induction, 

428-39  :  not  to  be  restricted  by  Logic, 

430. 
Bypothetioal   judgement,    163-8:   h. 

reasoning,  808-11,  321  n.  1 :  do^  not 

reduoible  to  syllogiim,  312-17. 


Identity,  Law  of,  378. 

Isnoratlo  Blenobl,  fallacy  of,  635,  549. 

Inimediata  Inferenoe,  meaning  tff 
t*'rm,  2<)9  :  processes  of,  c  x  :  how 
far  really  inference,  217-28. 

Individuation,  Friociple  of,  43,  67, 
76-7,  117,  131. 

Induction,  c.  xviii  pttsa.  :  meauiue  nf 
word,  850:  confusion  in  use  of,  867  : 
Porfwt  L  (  —  1.  by  Complete  Enumera- 
tion >,  862,  863:  confusion  in  oontnut 
of  Perfect  with  Imperfect  I.,  467-8 : 
tht»  r  of  the  indurtivoftciences  assumes 
uniTersal  connexions  in  nature,  371  : 
deductive  ressuuing  oft^u  iuTolved 
in,  476  sq.  :  in  dealing  with  a  com- 
plex  effoot,  484-6  :  oiamples  of,  406- 
21,  426-8,  486-9,  443-6,  452-8  (of.  69 
n.  t) :  I.  by  Simple  Knumeration, 
489  sq.  :  its  relation  to  argument 
from  Analogy,  500-2 :  its  occurrence 
in  mathematics,  503:  MsthomaticAl 
I.,  603  4  ;  its  relation  to  the  L  of  the 
inductive  sc'onoea,  604-9. 

Induotivo  Methods,  Hill's  so-called, 
894  9;  their  basis,  404  n.  1  :  I. 
roftHuuing,  preliminaries  necessary 
to,  c.  xxi. 

Inferenoe,  gf*neml  nature  of,  200 : 
Bradley's  def  of,  613  :  Immediate  L, 
210  sq. :  validity  of  any  i.  self- 
evident,  241,  816  n.  1:  i.  not  all 
syllogtati*:,  229,  272-8,  338;  a  prion' 
and  a  posterion  i.,  400-3,  615:  i.  not 
from  particular*  to  particulars,  602. 

Infinite  temu,  SO,  1 12,  220 :  i.  judge- 
ments. 162  n.  1,  191. 

Inatantia,  original  meaning  of,  491 
u.  1  :  oruols,  524  n.  1  :  ostenaiva,  635 
n.  1  :  prerogatlva,  360  n.  2 :  soUtarla, 

897  n.  2. 
Xntermixture  of  Effects,  homogeneous 

and  hcteropathic,  488  n.  1. 

James,  Prof.  W  ,  PrincipU*  nf  Pxtychologv, 
cited,  383  n.  1,  533  n.  I. 

Jerons,  W.  S.,  cited,  18  n.  2.  109. 
119,  122  n.  2,  214  n.  1,  866  n.  1,  868 
n.  1,  870  n.  1.  898  n.  1,  405  n.  1, 
467,  490  n.  2,  616  n.  2,  5;i6  n.  3. 

Judgement,  the  true  unit  of  thougbtf 
12:  nature  and  forms  of,  o.  vli : 
properly  expressed  by  (he  Indicative, 
144  :  the  copula  in,  145  sq.  :  logical, 
grammatical  and  metaphysical  subject 
of,  distinguished,  150:  distinction  of  j. 
according  to  Qiinntitv,  154-61  :  do. 
Quality,  101-8:  do.  Kolatiun,  163-8: 
do,  M«xiHltty,  163-86:  eoumerativeor 
collcetive,  and  universal  j.,  dintin- 
guished,  158:  modal  particulars,  180: 
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infinite  J  ,  163  n.  1 :  Analftie  &nd  8711- 
tli«ttc,emen<iRt  iind  acoidental.  verbul 
And  real j.,  185-90  :exoepti\*ejind  exnlti- 
MTQJ.,  190:oxponibloj.,19I:opp(>9itinn 
of  j.f  S05-8:  conversion,  portimtjitit*)! 
and  contraposition  of  j.,  210  23:  a  j. 
dries  not  amert  agreement  <>rdiMM$rtw- 
meni  between  its  terms,  248  n.  1. 

Kuit,  I^  his  doctrine  of  Categories, 
47  »q. :  on  analytic  iwd  •yutlieiic 
jiidgemBnts,  ISfi-OO:  liis  cuuion  of 
sylloRism,  286  :  <>n  ohaoge,  450 :  on 
Applied  Logic,  514  a.  1. 

Kepler,  J.,  his  hypothesis  of  elliptic 
orbitt),  435  :  the  three  laws  uf,  480, 
405. 

Knoirlod^  '  of  aoquaint«nea*  uid 
'kn.  about',  56. 

Lambert  of  Auxerre,  S58  n.  S. 

t*«mbert,  J.  H.,  NeusaOrganon^on  Fig.  2 
of  NyllnKism,  2^  n.  1. 

I*ans,  br.  Andrew,  OwUem  mtd  Mijtii, 
quoted,  496,  522. 

L*plAoe,  P.  3.,  IfArquis  de,  quoted,  420. 
^Xavoisler.  A.  L..  oxygfQ-theory  of,  437. 

Iaws  of  nature,  S58,  380  :  precautions 
neeesaarj*  in  formulating.  515  sq. : 
their  ohiLracttir.  384-5:  eouditionoJ, 
unconditional  and  derivAtivtt,  380-2. 

IieibdU,  aw. Ton, cited,  158  n.  1.328, 
470. 

'I*awis  Carroll/  quoted,  £88  n.  1, 
530  Q.  1. 

Iiooke,  Jnhn.  quoted.  S,  78,  23S  n.  1, 
248  n.  1,  280,  ib.  n.2,  28S  n.  8,  583  n.  1. 

liOgio,  defined,  0.  i,  of.  169  :  how  fiir 
formal,  4-7,  143  n.  1,  165.  214: 
not  an  art,  8-9  :  false  antithcniit  be- 
tween L.  of  Coosiatency  and  L.  of 
Truth,  2301,  342:  DeductiT<«  and 
Inductive,  wrongly  opposed.  343  n.  2, 
368-9 :  relation  of  progrc-w  in,  to 
progress  of  science,  342-7  :  Inductive 
L.,  history  of,  366-7  :  Applied  L.,  514. 

Z«ot>e,  H.,  cited,  868  n.  1,  870  n.  1, 
887  n.  1,  404  n.  1,  430  n.  S,  498  n.  8. 

KoTactart,  Dr.  E.,  Sfudita  in  Utigtlinn 
CogmotoQi/t  quuttid,  495,  552. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  quotvd,  472,  497, 
552  n.  1. 

Major  term,  why  *>>  called,  286-9  :  m. 
premi«««  how  far  surviving  in  com- 
plete knowledge,  307,  487  u.  2. 

Mansel,  II.  L.,  P*rUfyomima  Logica^ 
quoted,  165:od.  of  AldHch*sIo^c,do., 
274  n.  1,  325  n.  8,  833,  396  n.  S, 
560  n.  4. 

Many  Questions,  fallacy  of,  545  d.  3, 
646  n.  Ij  666, 


MarshaU.  Prof.  A.,  quoted.  471. 

Mathematics,  reasoning  of,  366,  c,  suv : 
fmplnys  syllogism  whr»n?,  ft07  :  itit 
principles  not  genorallzotiona  from 
experienoe,  509-12. 

Matter,  Aristotle's  conception  of,  41  < 
geuuR  the  matter  of  its  Fpedea,  73 ; 
not  the  prindpium  Jndiiidmmttamit^ 
76. 

Measurement,  importanoe  of  in  in<ltic* 
tion,  464,  516. 

Mellone,  Dr.  8.  H.,  quoted,  110  n.  1. 

Hcthodologyof  ncience,  422-S,c.  xxvi. 

Michael  Psellua,  184  n.  1.  245  n. 

MiU,  James,  quoted,  20,  141. 

Mill,  John  Stuart.  U  :  on  adJMtivsl 
torms,  35  :  on  Definition,  68  n.  I  r  on 
Cause,  100,  376-9 :  on  Connotation 
and  Di*notation,  131  eq. ;  on  ModalllT, 
IH4  n.  1  :  on  Syllogism,  270  n,  1  :  on 
*  TU)ta  nof/ii ',  285  n.  2  :  on  the  evidence 
of  mathematical  principles,  856  d.  I, 
609  n.  1.512:  on  Laws  of  Nature.  ;;8ii 
n.  1.  471  :  his  attempt  to  prove  the 
UniformityofNAture.S86n.  1;  his'ln- 
ductive  UethodN  *,  394-9,  460-2 :  are  in 
reality  one,  :i99  :  their  basifi,  404  u.  )  ; 
canon  for  'Joint  Method'  defective, 
399  n.  1 :  his  <  Deductive  Method  of  In- 
duction',477,  483,  487n.  1  :  on  Hypo- 
thesis, 429  :  on  Argument  from  Ana^ 
logy,  500:  on  Cnlligation  of  Facta.  434: 
on  Plorality  of  Causes,  455, 460-2 :  view 
that  inference  is  from  particulars  te 
particulara,  502 :  on  the  IvOftic  of 
the  Moral  Science^  842.  514-16:  on 
FallncioH,  533  n.  1,  554  n.  2,  658: 
UlilUarianim*,  quoted,  543.  Cf,  aJ«i 
217.  231.  342.  870,  407  n.  2.  416  n.  I, 
421  n.  1,  447. 

Minor  term,  why  so  called,  286-8. 

Minto,  W.,  Lo^^  Inductin  and  Dmt^t^ 
Hre,  cited,  142,  833  n.  1,  844,  646  n.  1. 

Mixed  modes,  79  u.  1. 

Modality.  Kant's  category  of;  52  ;  m. 
of  judgements,  168-85. 

Modus  ponens,  308  :  tollens.  310 : 
ponendo  toUena,  318 :  how  far  valid, 
819-20  :  toUendo  ponens,  818. 

Mood  of  syllogism,  289-40,  fl54^z 
indirect,  in  Fig.  1,  245-6. 

Neoeaaity  in  judgement,  175  ;  inoaoaal 

relations,  87(U9. 
Negation,  nature  of^  161-3 :   eonver^ 

sion  by,  215. 
Nettleahip.  R.  L.,  nOtmphiail  Aimmihw, 

cited,  125  n.  1,  127. 
Ifewtoo,  Sir  Isaac,  hlshistory  of  graT|> 

tation,  477  sq. 
Sominaliam,  20,  41,  56,  93,  37& 
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IToU  Noto«,  principle  of,  385. 

Obversion.  ^  rermiitation,  q.v, 
Oooam,  Williaui    of,   on   nomma  eomu^ 

faf IPO,  140  2  :  his  *  rnzor  '.  -iTO. 
OppodtioD  of  jadgftments,  20&-8. 

ParoBymoui  tcirmif  118. 

Per    oocidena    predication     I'opp.     to 

per  ae^,  3(5, 
Permutation     of    propositiont,    214 : 

whether  infmronee,  220-3. 
Per  »e  predication  {opp.  to  jm  aecidtfui)^ 

Its. 
Pctltio  Prlncipil,  fnllacy  of,  550:  of. 

278,  535. 
Putrua  Hispanua,  244  n.  1. 
PeLrtui  Mantuaniui,  261  n.  1. 
Phenomenon,  mcnnings  of,  .SM  n,  I. 
PhilopoDUB,  Joannofl,  quoted,  4  n.  1. 
Plato,  OH  the  four  element*,   8A :   on 

negation,    162:    on    judjEement,   170 

n.  1 :  quot«d  alfio  127,  343,  499,  540 

n.  2,541  n.  1,  549. 
Plurality  ofCausoH,  455  sq.,  4d6f  516: 

Mill  on,  4H0-2. 
Fodmore.  F,  JVatonf  <^  Modern  Spiritua- 

(I'mn,  quoted,  440  n.  1. 
PoisoarS,  Montu  H.,  quoted,  S84  n.  1, 

885  n.  ]. 
Pol7ixUoci«ns,  827. 
Poor  Law  CommlMlozi,  1834,  Report 

of,  quoted,  418-21. 
Porphyry,  his  list  of  Predieablea,  53 

n,  2,  92-0 :  arbor  Porphy rianii,  1 15- 1 7, 

122  n.  1. 
Port  Hoyal  IiogSo,  quoted,  324  n.  1. 
Poat«,    S.,    ed.    of    SophisHct    Ehnchi^ 

quoted,  394  n.  2,  531  n.  2, 547  nn.  2,  3, 

561  II.  1,654  n.  1. 
Poat  hoc,  propter  hoo,  fallacy  of,  664. 
Prantl,  Cnrl,  OewckicHU  der  LoQik,  cited. 

14  n.  2,  140.  184  n.  1,  344  n.  I,  258 

nn.  1,  2,  2no  n.  1,  201  n.  1,  346  n.  2. 
FredJcables,  doctrine  of,  c.  iv  :  Aristo* 

tolian  and  Porphyrian  liBtB,58,  92-6: 

ita   roUtion  to  tho  question  uf   the 

meaning  of  'cau«e  ',  04-7  :  Aristotle's 

proof  that  his  list  in  exhanstive,  111. 
Premiss,  whiit,  2*30,  232:  major  and 

minor,  233  :  oiajor  In  Fig.  1,  286,  307, 

487  n.  2. 
Prerogative  in<«tance,  866  n.  1. 
Frlnoipiamlndivlduatio&ia,  76-7 :  cf. 

67,  117.  131. 
Prlnolples,  '  common  '  and  '  Bpecial ', 

859-61,505.532:   'common'   do  not 

explain,  460. 
Problematic  judgements,  176-83. 
Proper  names,  19,  34  :  liave  oonnota* 

ticD,  135-9  ;  indefinable,  188, 


Property,  61  :  its  relation  to  Deflni- 
tion,  77  sq.  :  fourfold  division  of,  90. 

FroposlUon ,  Btcundi  and  ttrtii  adioctnii*, 
147  n.  1 :  of.  t.v.  'Judgement*. 

Prosyllociam,  326. 

9p6rtpo¥  ^t/ffii  and  w.  ^fitv,  73,  854  n.  3, 

Psatidogrephema,  531. 

Quality  of  judgements,  161-8, 
Qoantiflofttioii  of  the  Predicate,  198- 

204. 
Qoantity  of  judgements,  164. 

Ratio  cognotcendi  mid  r.  tMaaidi,  172, 
291,  300.  466.    i-«  ^- 

BeaUsm,  41,56,  9.?. 

BeasoniDg,  probable,  416,  488-9  :  of 
MHtlieiiiatics,  503  :  cf,  s,  r,  *  Infer- 
ence*. 

Beductioa  nf  syllogisms,  o.  xlU  :  un- 
called for,  290  fiq.,  806. 

Belalion,  distinotioo  of  judgements 
according  to,  163-8. 

Kitchle,  i).  G.,  Pltttoj  quoted,  499  n.  2. 

Hoznanes,  J.  O.,  Darurin  amt  a/ltr 
iJorwin,  quoted,  418  .iq.,  415  n.  1,  439 
n.  1,  452,  473  n.  2,  476  n.  1.  490  n.  2, 
552  n.  4. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  quoted,  442  n.  2. 
fioienoe  Hud    Hintory  contrasted,  68, 

218,  432,  472-3. 
BtLnd9Tmon,T.,  Compendium  Artis Logieue, 

cited.  14  u.  2,  214  n.  1. 
Becond  Intentions,  8,  17. 
Becundum  quid,  fallacy  of,   638  n.  1, 

547,  554. 

Bhyreswood,  William,  244  n.  1. 
Bigwart,  Cbr.,  Logicj  cited,  152  n.  3. 
Bingular  judgements,  164:  for  wliat 

purposeiirankedwitbuniverHalJ.,  192. 
Bmith,  Adam,  WtaUh  ^  yaltcmM^  quoted, 

417-18. 
Boritea,  320-80  :  Oodenian  a.,  327  n.  2. 
Bpecies  as  Head   of    PredieablM,  92 : 

s.  inPma  and  mbaUimat  93  u.  2,  102: 

cuniftituent  a.,  102. 
Bpenoer,  Herbert,  74,  860. 
Bplnoaa,  102. 
8 tapper,  IL,  on   the  Suminnicu  logioalin 

of  PctruB  Hispanua,  li45  u. 
Stock,  St.  U.,  Deductin  Utgte,  cited,  29 

n.  2,  687  n, 
Bubitltern  judgements,  206  :  s,  moods, 

262. 

Bubcontrary  judgements,  205. 
Subject,     logical,     grammatical     and 

metaphysical,  150, 
Bubstanoos.  tint  and  second,  40-3. 
BubsumpUon,  286,  307,  869  n.  2,  476, 

493. 
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SttppotiUo    of    names,    14,    140 :    «. 

materiniui,  14. 

ftyUogism,  Ariatotlo's  doflnitinn  of, 
226  :  problem  of,  S2V :  noinenclaturv 
of,  2:M  40:  figures  of,  ia»  b:  znocxU 
of,  289-40:  their  deterniinattua.  254- 
7:  Fig.  1,  moodn  of,  2il-4  :  do.,  in- 
direct, 245-C  :  rules  of,  247-64  :  reUuo 
tinn  orimporfect  moods  of,  r.  xiii,  290 
■q. :  do.,  indirect,  260:  charged  M'iCh 
prtitio principii,  27s  :  Fig.  I  of  ttcientific, 
S8B  :  proposed  principlat  of,  a  xiv  : 
Fig.  2,  290-5  :  Fig.  3,  295-3*31,  370 
n.  1  :  foarth  or  OaleiiiKn  figure  of. 
867-41,  301-6  :  In  inathemiitio<s  whon 
used,  307  ;  Ari«totle's  ovKKoytaft6t 
i(  inrnBifftvt,  817  ti.  :  Inductive  s., 
35U2;  Mrnlal  s.,  416n.  I. 

Syxabols  i n  repres^nti ng  i nd ncti vo 
ro&aoDing,  errors  in  UBt»  of,  405  u.  1  : 
inndequ&cy  of,  449-60. 

Bynoategoromatla  words,  14. 

flynthatio  judgements,  lli5-90. 


Term  aud  word.  disUnguislied,  18  : 
dorivntion  uf,  13  n.  2  :  mixed  t.,  14  : 
liuw  d«fiiie<I,  15-16:  ahatract  and  oon- 
cretot.,  18,21-3 :  singuIarHnd  common 
or  general,  18-19:  attributive,  24-6  : 
ootTeotive,26-7 :  abifolut«and  relatiro, 
27-A  :  po!>itive,  negative  and  priva- 
tire,  S&-S4  :  infinite  and  Indefinite, 
80,  320  :  univocdl,  equivt>cal  niid  aiul- 
logouB,  84  :  com  mean  urate,  58:  inten- 
sion and  extension  of  t.,  131,  o.  vi 
paaa.:  connotation  and  denotation  of, 

181  sq.   :     no    t.    uon-coanotaiive, 

182  :  abaolute  and  QonnotAtiTe,  140  : 
oontrory,  205  n.  1 :  contradictory,  ib.  : 
major,  minor  and  middle,  in  syllo- 
gism, 33^3,  235-9. 


Thompeoa,  Arrhbishop,  twtvff^vtfi^ 
cited,  122  n.  2,  204  n.  1.  223  n.  I. 

Toptos,  what.  361:  t.  of  C«use,  t9i: 
Aristotle's  treaiiiie  of  that  nam*,  3M- 
63. 

TrendelenbercF.  A.,ci(«d,47,826a  & 

XTnoondltlonal  prinoiples  ia  toleoe*^ 

8S3>6. 
UnifQcantly    of  Nature,    me«niDg  af. 

37'2-:{ :  uDiinot  be  proved  in<Juctiv«Iy. 

3^4.^,    4«>9:    import4»ce^i|;    In    io- 

ductive  science,  893-4,  407:  ef.  al»Q 

a.  r.  *  Causation  *. 
Uxiiverse  of  Diacourse,  32  n.  L,  148ii.]. 

Venn,  J  ,  h'tnpirieal  LogiCt  qtioted.  401>n.  I 
Veridoation   of  a  tlieory,    not   pnuf. 

480,  566, 
Varnon,  Dr.  H.  M.,  Varialion  in  AiUmalt 

and  Fta»U,  quoted,  408-10. 

WallMa.  Dr.  A.  R,  quoted,  478. 

'Wallia.  J.,  i^e.oited.SlS  n.  1,  2tf8ii.  i. 
Watta,  Isaac.  Lcfric^  ott<Hl,  99.  961  n.S. 
Walton.  Prof  J.,  Induoiin  Lcyi^  cited. 

866  tt.  1,  423  n.  1. 
Whately,   Archbiabop,  Logtc,  quoted. 

140,  275  n.,  527,  628,  538  n.  1.  581-6, 

668. 
Whewell.  W.,  quoted,  867:  ou  CoUiga- 

tion  of  Fac-ta.  438-9. 
WoIlflstoD,  W.,  R^tgitm  V  ^otan  di- 

Uneated,  cited,  144  n.  1. 

Xenoorates  on  Aristotle's  Cat^gorin. 

33  n.  1. 

Zabarella,  Cardinal,  on  Pig.  4  of  syl- 
logism, 268-9 :  on  Dictum  <la  Omai. 
274  n.  4  :  on  roduction  of  hypothetical 
reasoning  to  syllogism,  312  a.  1. 
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with  maps. 

Manual   of  the    Four  (iospels.      with  Maps,  ite.  6d.      Or, 
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separately.    Part 
Teaching,  ^s. 


The    Gospel    Narrative,   ^s. ;    Part   II.    The 


iVIanual  of  tlie  Acts.     3s. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  l*aul.     as.  ed.     Or,  separotely. 

Part  I.  The  Life  of  St.  Paul,  9s.     Part  II,  The  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  5s. 

First  Days  and  Early  Letters  of  the  Church,     ss.     Or. 

Part  I.  First  Days  of  the  "Church,  Is.  6cl.    Part  11,  Early  Letters  of  the 
Church,  i?s. 

Graduated  Lessons  on  the  Old  Testament.     By  u.  z.  Rule, 

edited  by  Lu  J.  M.   Beub.     Selected  Ueiiditigs  from   the  O.T.  with  para- 

phriiscs  and  conrieftinjr  p^irap^raphs  ;  with  notes  for  tcaehers  and  pupils.    For 

use  in  lower  forms,  and  in  clciucnt^iry  and  Sunday  Sf'hiwU.     The  text  is  tJiat 

of  the  R. v.,  but  the  book  may  be  used  with  the  A.V.     In  three  volumes. 

Extra  fi-ap  8vo,    Is.  tid.  eai-h  in  paper  t'overs,  or  Is,  9d.  caeh  in  cloUi,    Vol.  I. 

Creation  lo  Deatli  of  Moses.     Vol.  II,    Conquest  of  Canaan,  Psalms,  etc. 

Vol.  Hi.    Israel  and  Judah,  the  Captivity,  the  Prophets. 
Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St.   Luke,  for  Junior  Classes.     By  Miss  E.  J.  Moore 

Smith.     Extra  fcap  Hvo,  stiff  covers.     Is.  (id. 
A  Greek  Testatnent  Primer,  bein^  an  ea.sy  grammar  and  reading-book  for  the 

use  of  students  beginninf?  Greek.     By  E.  Milijer,    Second  edition.     Extra 

fcap  Hvo,  paper,  ^s. ;  cloth.  3s.  t>d. 

An  AimoUlted  Psalter.   AmingedbyJ.  M.Thompbok.   FcapSvo.   ft. 


History  of  the  Bible 
List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English,  by  h.  Coitoh. 

Second  edition.     8vo.    Hs.  6d. 
RhemeS  and  Doway :  showing  what  has  been  done  by  Roman  Catholics 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible  in  English.     By  H.  Corroy.     8vo.     9s, 

The   Part   of  Rheuns  in  the  Making  of  the  English 

Bible,  by  J.  G.  CjotLcrox,  containing  historical  and  critical  introduction, 
tables  and  analyses  thereof,    Hvo.    i)s.  6d.  net. 
Wycliffe's  Bible,  portion  edited  by  W.  W.  Sxeat.     See  p.  6. 

The    Psalter,    by    UiCHAao    Uou-e    of   Hampole.      Edited    by    H.    R. 
Bhauucv.     With  an  introduction  and  glossary.    Hvo.    XI  Is. 


Studia    liibUca   et    Ecclesiastica.       Essays  chiefly  in  Biblical  and 
Patristic  critictsni,  and  kindred  subjects.    8vo. 
Vol.  I,  l<>s.  6d,     Vo!.  a,  Hs.  6d.     Vol.  III.  I6s.    Vol.  IV,  \H,  6d. 
Vol.  V,  complete,  I6s.,  or,  in  separate  partn.  Part  I,  Life  of  St.  Nino,  by 
M.  and  J,  O.  Wahdrop.    3s.  (id.    Part  11,  Texts  from  Mount  Athos,  by 
K.  Lake,     3s.  «d.     Part  III,   Plat^  of  the  Peshitto  Version  in  the  Ai>- 
paratus  Crltleus  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.   9s.  6d.    Part  IV,  Baptism 
and  Christian  Archaeology,  by  C.  F.  Rout:ns.     Is.  (id. 

The  Gospel  of  Barnabas.     Edited  and  translated  from  the  Italian 
MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna,  by  Lonsdale  and  Lai  ra  liAuii,   ivo, 

with  a  facsimile.     Ifis.  net. 

The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,    Edited  by  J.  F.  BirrauKc- 

Baker  and  F.  E.  BaitaiTMAN.  Published  Quarterly,  price  3%,  6d.  net. 
Annual  subscription  Us.  net.  post  free.  Many  of  the  t>ack  numbers  are  still 
obtainable. 


The  Old  Testament  and  Apocn^ha 

Ijectlires   on    Ecclesiastes.       By  C.  G.  Biuni.EY.      Second  edition. 
Crown  8vo.     3&.  6d. 

EcclesiasticUS,    trazuUted    from    the   Hebrew  by  A.    E.    Cowtxr    Aod 

A.  NEiTiuirem.     Crovm  8vo.     !?s.  tJd* 

The  Place  of  Ecclesiasticus  in  Semitic  Literature-    An 

essay  by  D.  S.  Maboououth.     Small  4to.     2s.  6d- 

The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  with  notes  and  lUustrations  by 

H.  CfHTOK.      Hvo.       |0s.  tid. 

The  Kook  of  Enocll.  translated  from  Dillmann's  Kthiopic  text  (emended 
and  revised),  and  edited  by  U.  H.  CriAHLia.     Hvo.     [Out  of  print.] 

The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  transuted  from  thesuvouic 

by  W.  R  Moai-nx,  and  edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  etc.  by  R.  H. 
CttARLes.     Hvo.     7s.  6d. 

History  and  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  iv  and  v).     By  G.  A. 

Cooke.     8vo.     Paper  covers.     Is.  6d.     (Published  by  Mr.  Frowde.) 

Deuterographs.      Duplicate  passages  in  the  Old  Testament     Arranged 
by  H.  B.  GiRULTsTOKe.     8vo.     7s,  6d. 

Astronomy   in   the    Old   Testament,     By  g.  ScHiAPAjtrLio. 

Authorised  translation.    Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Libri  Psalmonim  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Paraphrasi  Anglo- 

SaxunicH.     Kdidit  B.  Tiioki'e.     Hvo.     Ids.  Od. 

Libri  I'salmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e  Cod.  MS  in  BibL 

Bodlciana  adscrvato.  una  cum  Versione  Metrua  aliisquc  MoDumentis  pcrve- 
histis.     Nunc  primura  dcscripsit  et  edidit  F,  MiciiEU     Hvo.     10s.  Ud.  net. 

Israel's  Hope  of  Immortality.  ByC  F.  BuaKEv.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net 

Chandler's  Life  of  David.     8vo.     Ts.  6d.  net. 
FausNclt's  Sacred  Chronology.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  net 

Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis! 

By  G.  J.  Sri'RBELu     Second  edition.     Crown  8vo.     12s.  6d. 
Notes  on  Samuel.     ByS.  R.  Driver.     [Out  of  print! 

Notes  on  the  Hebrew  'i^ext  of  the  Books  of  Kings.     By 

C.  K  Bi:«NKY.     8vo.     Hs.  net 

A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament, 

with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Biblical  Aramaic,  t>a5cd  oti  the  Thesaurus 
and  Lexicon  of  GESKinirB.  by  F.  Baow.v,  S.  H.  DnivEn,  and  C.  A.  Bniooa. 
Small  4to.  Cloth,  .S4«.  net ;  morocco  back,  43s.  net.  Tlie  several  Parts  can 
be  !iupplicd  to  rompletc  sets. 

GeseniusS    Hebrew    Grammar,   as   edited   and   enlarged   by   E. 
Kavtwch.     New  edition,  by  A.  E.  Cowlev,  in  the  press. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  TTse  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.     By 

S.  K.  Ukivhk,     Third  etlilioii.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net 

A   Comnientarj^  an  the  Rook  of  Proverhs,  attributed  to 

Ahraham  Ihs  K/ba.     Edited  from  a  MS  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by  S.  II. 
DRiVf:K.    Crown  »vo.     Paper  covers,  3s.  fid. 

The    Book    of  Tobit.      a  Chaldee  Text,  from  a  unique  MS  in   Uic 

Bodleian  Library ;  with  other  Rabbinical  texts,  EnglLsh  translations,  and  the 
Italn.     Edited  by  A.  Neuiiai!E«.     Crown  8vo.     <>s, 

EcelesiasticUS  (xxxix.  15 — xlix.  11).  The  Hebrew,  with  early 
versions  and  English  translation, etc,  edited  by  A.  E.  Cowlev  and  A.  Nki' UAima. 
Witli  3  facsimiles.     Ho.     lUs.  6d.  net.       Translation,  see  p.  67. 

Facsimiles  of  the  Fragments  hitherto  recovered  of  the 

Book  of  Ecflesiosticus  in  Hebrew.     61)  leaves  in  C-ollotypc.     £1  Is.  net. 
(Published  jointly  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  Presses.) 

The  Psahns  in  Hebrew  without  points,    stiff  covers.   8s. 
Accentuation  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job.    By  w,  Wickes. 

Hvo.     5s. 

Hebrew  Prose  Accentuation.    By  the  same.   svo.    loa.  6d. 
Lightfoot's   Horae    Flebraicae    et   Tabnudicae.     a  new 

Edition  by  R.  Gaxoeu..     i  vols.    »vo.    £1  Is. 

Greek 

V^etUS    Testamentnm  ex  Versione  S«ptuagint«  Interprctnm  secimduin 

exemplar  Vrtlirnnuni  Homae  editum,     Accedit  potior  varietas  Codicis  Alex- 
andrini.    Tonii  III.     iHmu.     (i.s.  each  vohime. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  Versions  of 
the  O.  T,  (Including  the  Apo<*ryphal  Books) ;  by  the  late  Enww  Hatch  and 
H.  A.  Rkim'atu.  With  Supplement.  By  H.  A.  Uedi'ath.  Fasc.  I,  contatniDK 
a  Contyjrflancc  to  the  proper  names  o<*curring  in  the  Septuagint  ;  Fasc.  if, 
containing  a  Concordance  to  Ecclesiasticus.  other  Addenda,  and  the  Hebrew 
Index  to  the  whole  work.  Imperial  ito.  Cloth  in  3  vols.  i,'8  8s.  net  (or 
Concordance,  i  vols.,  i't*  1 7s.  fia.  net.  Supplement^  £2  net).  Parts  H-VI, 
SU.  net  each  ;   Supplements  I  and  II,  16s.  net  each. 

Origenis  Hexaplonim  quae  supersunt  sive  Vetemm  inter- 

prctum  Graecoruni  in  tolum  Vetus  Testameutum  Fragmcnta,  Edidit  F,  Fiki j>. 
3  vols.     4to.     £6  OS.  net. 

Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,     By  Edwin  Hatqi.     Bvo.     IOs.  6d-  net 

The  Book   of  AV^isdom  :   the  Greek  Text,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the 

Authorized  English  Version;   with  an  iiiLrodutrtion.  critical  apjmrHtus,  and 
acoramcnlHry.     By  W.  J.  Dkase.     Ito.     !2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Greek  Versions  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 

Patriarchs.      Edited  from  nine  MSS,  with  variants  from  other  versions. 
By  R.  H.  CiiARLKt.    8vo.     18s.  net. 

Coptic 
Tattam's  Major  and  Minor  Prophets-  See  p.  84. 


The  New  Testament 

The  Pamllel  New  Testament,  Greek  and  English ;  being 

Uie  Authorized  Version,  161 1 ;  the  Revised  Version,  IH81  ;  and  the  Greek 
Text  followed  in  the  Revised  Version.     Hvo.     i).s.  net. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English.     Edited  by 

E.  Cardweix.    i  vols.     1837.    Crown  8vo.    (>9. 

Greek 

The  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Readings  adopted  b7  the  Rerisers  of 

the  Authorized  Version.  (1 )  Pica  type.  Demy  Hvo.  l(>s.  6d.  (2)  Long  Primer 
type.  With  mfirginal  rt-fcrcnres.  Fcap  Mvo.  4.s,  6d.  (11)  The  same,  on 
writing-jMijier.  with  wide  nmrgin.  l-Ss.    ;4)  The  same,  on  India  paper.    65. 

No\aim   Testamentum   Graece.     Accedunt  paraUela  S.  Scnplurae 

lo<'a.etc.  Etl.C.Lix)YD.  I8mo.  3s.  Onwriting-papcr,withwide  margin,  7s.  6d. 

Critical  Appendices  to  the  abore.byW.SAMDAT.  Extra  fc&p  8to.  3a.6d. 

Novum  Testiimeiltum  Graece  (ed.  Llotd).  with  Sauday's  Appen- 
dices.    Clotii.  lis.  ;  jmste  grain,  7s.  fid.  ;  morwco,  Kh.  tjd. 

No\TimTestamentum  Graece  juxta  Exemplar  Millianum. 

Fcap  8vo.     s?s.  6d.     On  writing-paper,  with  wide  margin.  7s.  6d. 

Evangelia  Sacra  Graece.    Fcap  bvo,  Ump.    is.  od. 

Novmn  Testamentum  (Traece.    Antiquissimomm  Codicum  Textus 

in  ordinc  pitrallclo  dispositi.    Kdidit  E.  H.  Hasshli..    Tomi  III.    Hvo.    £1  H. 

Athos  Fragments  of  Codex  H  of  the  Pauhne  Epistles. 

Photographed  and  dci-ipliered  by  KiBsorr  Lake.  Full-size  collotype 
fat-similcj,  large  ito,  in  on  envelope.     "2 Is.  net. 

Athos  Fragiuents  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  Photo- 
graphed and  transcribed  by  Kiaiiori'  Lake.  Full-size  collotype  facsimileji, 
urge  4-to,  in  an  envelope.     17s.  fid.  net. 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament   By  a  E.  Hammovo. 

Sixth  edition.     Crown  Hvo.     +s.  6d. 

Greswell  s  Hannonia  Evangehca.  Fifth  edition.  8vo.  9s.  ed.  Pro- 
legomena. 8TO.ss.neL  DissertationsontheHiU'iuony.  s&3.aet 
Jones's  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,   svo.    s  vols.    iss.  nct. 

DiateSSaron.      Edited  by  J.  White.     3a.  6d. 

The    Synoptic    Gospels,    arranged    in    parallel 
TiiojinwN-.     Crown  4to.     Ts.  tid.  net. 

Horae  Synopticae.    By  sir  J.  a  Hawkt^s,  Bart 

vised  and  supplemented  ^,1909).    8vo.     IDs.  (kL  net 

Dr.  Sanday's  Books 

Sacred  Sites  oftheGospels^wUh  numerous  illustrations.  8vo.  13s.6d. n. 

Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Ciospel.   svo.   78.  <jd.nct. 

'I'he  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research,     sto.    is,  ed,  net 

l*residential  Address  (Congress  of  Religions,  1908).     Svo.      Is,  net 

Ancient  and  Modem  Christologies.     svo.    (immediately.) 
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Two  Lectures  on  the  '  Sayings  of  Jesus  \  delivered  at  Oxford 

in  IH*I7,  by  W.  LotK  and  W.  Sandav.     Hvo,     Is.  «d.  net 

The  OxjTiijiichus  Logia  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

By  C,  Tayt/iii.     8vo,  paper  covers,  'is.  (!d.  net. 

The  Oxyrhjaichus  Sayings  of  Jesus,  found  in  i903;  with  the 

Saying-i  called  'Logia',  found  in  18DT,     I3y  C.  Taylom.     Hvo.     i?s.  neU 
Published  by  Mr.  Frowde  for  tlie  Egj'pt  Exploration  Fund. 
By  B.  P.  GaesKELLand  A.  S.  Hunt. 
AOriA  IH5!0Y,  from  an  early  Greek  papjmis,  with  translation  and  cora- 
raentary.     >^yo,  stiff   boards,  with  two  coUolypes,  5s.   net;    with  two  tone 
blo<tks,  tid.  net 
New  Sayings  of  Jesua  and  Fraginent  of  a  Lost  Gospel.   With  one  Plate.   Is.  net 
Fragmeiitofun  Uncanonical  Gospel  from Qxyrhynchus.  With  one  Plate,  ls.net. 

Coptic  and  Syriac 
The  Coptic  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Northern 

Dialect,  otherwise  called  Metnpliilic  and  Uohatric.  With  introduction, 
critical  appamtus.and  English  trnnslation.  Hvo.  Vols.  land  II.  ThcGosjiels. 
AV  '2s.  net ;  Vols.  Ill  and  IV.  The  Epistles.     X2  3s.  net 

Tetraeuangelium  Sanctum  luxU  simpUcem  Syrorum  verstonem 
denuo  rfcognituni.  Lectionum  supellectilein  quani  concjuisiverat  P.  E. 
Pi'SEY  auxit,  digcs.sit,edidit  G.  H.  Gwiluam.  Acccdunt  cnpituloruni  notutio, 
con  cord  iarum  tabulae,  trnnslntto  Latin.i.  annotntiones.  Crown  +to.  i.'5  3s.  net 

CoUatio  Cod.  Lewisiani  Evangelionim  SjTiacorum  cum 

Cod.  Curctoiiiano,  rtiutore  A.  Bokus!.     Demy  4to,    Ss.  Hd,  net. 

Latin 
Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts  :  small  4to,  stiff  covers. 

No.    L     St.    Mtitthcw,    from    iJic   St.    Gonnain    MS  (gi).     Edited    by   J. 
WoHiwvvonTH.     tts.  net  —  No.  II.    Portions  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew, 


from  tlie  Boi*bioMS(k),  ct<*.  Edited  by  J.  WoaiwMoaTii,  W.Sanoav,  and 
H.  J.  Whitk.  i'l  la.  net.  —  No.  III.  The  Four  Gospels,  from  the  Munich 
MS  (q),  now  nurat>ered  Lat  6^i^4.  Edited  by  H.  J.  White.  15s.  6d.  net 
—  No.  IV.  Portions  of  the  Acts,  of  the  Epistle  of  St  James,  and  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  from  the  Bobbio  Palimpsest  (s),  now  numbered 
Cod,  16  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  Edited  by  H.  J.  White. 
58,  net  —  No.  V.  The  Gospels  from  the  Codex  Cort>eiensis  (fTj  or  S.^)  with 
Fragments  of  tlic  Catholic  Kpistles.  Acts»  and  Apocalypse  from  the 
Flenry  Palimpsest  (h).    Edited  by  E.  S.  Bicha.van.     Ws.  tid.  net 

NoUUm  Testanientuni  Latiue,  secundum  Editioneui  Saucti  Hiero- 
nymi.  Recensnit  L  Worimwoktu,  Episcopus  Sarisbiiriensis :  In  opcris 
soeietatem  adsiimto  H.  I.  WiiirK.  4to.  Part  I  :Go.speU}.  £i  Hs.  6d.  (Some 
of  the  fasciculi  of  Part  I  can  still  he  obtained  se(Miratcly.)  Part  II,  fasr.  i 
(Romans),  in  Uie  press.     Part  III,  fosc.  i  (Acts),  12s.  6d. 

Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Vulgate  Gospels,   By 

Dom  JoHx  CuAi'MAN',  O.S.B.    8vo.   I6a.  net 

Gothic 
Sacrorum  Evangehorum  Versio  Gothica  cum  inierpretatHmo 

Lutiim  EaiLi  BcxJtEuiodidilKuuAiLUts  Lye  (17.^0).   Lar^4to.   ill  lOg.  net 
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The  Fathers  of  the  Church  and 

Ecclesiastical  Histoiy 

Editions  with  Latin  Commentaries 

Catenae  Graecorum   Patrum  in  Novum  Testamentum  edidU  J. 
Cbameh.    Tonii  VIII.    Hvo.    X?  8s.  net. 

Clementis   Alexandrinl  Opera,  ex  tec.  Gmu  DnrooRni.      Torai  IV,     8tol 
£3  net 

Cyrilll   Arcbiepificopt   AlexandriDi   in    Xil    Prophetas  edidit  P.  E.  Puset* 
Tomi  U.     8vo.    £S  is. 

In  D.  Joannis  Evanvelium.     Accedunt  Fragmenta  Varia.    Edidit  post 

Aubcrlum  P.  E.  PirsKv.    Tomi  III.    8vo.     £9  5s. 
Comrnctitarii    in   Lucae  Kvangclium   qiiue   supcrsunt  Syriace   edidit 
R,  Pavxe  Smith.     %io.     I'l  is.     Translation,  3  voU.    Hvo.     Hs, 

Ephmemi  Syri,  Rabulac.  Balaei  alioruraque  Op«ra  Selecta.     See  p.  H&, 

Eusebii  Openi  rccensuitT.  GAisroan. 

Evaniifelicne  Pracparationis  Libri  XV.     Tomi  IV.     8vo.     499.  net. 
Evangelicue  Demons)  nilionis  Libri  X,     Tomi  11.     Svo.     15s. 
Contra  Hicrorkni  et  Martellum  Libri.     8vo.     7s, 
Annotationes  Variorum.     Tomi  II.     8vo.     I7s. 

Canon    Muratorianus.       Edited,  with   notes  and   facsimile,  by  J 
TaE(iEt.LE!«.     4to.     lOs.  ikl. 

Eva^ll  Historia  Ecclcsiastica,  ex  rec.  H.  Vamsh.     8to.     4>8. 

Fi.    Josephi    dc    bcUo    Judalco    Libri   Septem   reccnsuit    E.   Cauiwccx. 
Tomi  II.     Hvo.     1 7s.  not. 

OngCnis    Pbilosoplmmena ;    sive  omnium   Haeresiuni  Refutatio  e  Codice 
Parisino  nunc  primuni  edidit  EiiMANtEt  Millcu.     Bvo.     lOs. 

PatnUn  Apostolicorum  Clementis  Romani,  I^natii.  Polycarpi.  quae 
supersunt  edidit  G.  Jacomon.     Tomi  It.     Fourth  edition.     8to.     £1  Is. 

Reliquiae     Sacrae    secundi   tertiique  sacculi  recensuit  M.  J.   Routh. 
Tomi  V.     Second  edition.  18W.     8vo.     £1  59.  net. 

Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Opuscula  recenauit  M.  J.  Roith. 

Tomi  II.     Third  edition.  1858.     Hvo.     ms, 

Socrati.S   Scholastlci  Historia  Ecclestostica  Gr.  et  Lat.  edidit  R.  Huwer. 
Tomi  HI.     1K53.     8vo.     Ijs.  net 

Sozomeni  Historia  Eccleslastica  edidit  R-Hlbsey.  Tomi  lU.  Bvo.    15s.  net. 

Theodoreti  Ecclesiasticac  Historiac  Libri  V  rec.  T.Gauford.  8vo.  7s.  6d,  net. 
Graccarum  AfTectionum  Curatio  ret*.  T.  Gaisforu.  8vo.    7s,  fid. 


Notitia  Scriptorum  SS.  Patrum.     By  J.  g.  Dowuiro.     sto. 

7s.  (>d.  net 
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Editions  with  Engliish  Commentaries 
or  Introductions 

St.  Athanasius.      Orations  against  the  ArUns.     With  an  account  of  his 
Life  by  W.  Bhight.     Crown  Hvo.     9s. 

Historical  Writinjfs,  according  to  the  Benedictine  Text. 
With  an  introduction  by  W.  Bbiuht.  Crown  8vo. 
UHi.  6d. 

St.    Augustine.      Select  Anfcl-Pelagiaa  Treatises,  and  the  Acta  of  the 
Second  Council  of  Orange.    With  introduction  by  W.  Bainirr.    Crown  8vo. 

[Out  of  print) 

St.  Basil  :   on  the  Holy  Spirit.     Revised  text,  with  notes  and  introduction, 
by  C,  F.  H.  JoHNSTOs.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  tki. 

Barnabas «    Edltlo   PHnceps  of  the  Epistle  of.  by  Archbishop  Ussher.  ma 

d  at  Oxford, 
ito.     3s.  5d.. 


printed  ot  Oxford,  a.  d.  164?.      With  a  dissertation  by  J.  H.  BACxnoufic. 

Small 


Canons  of  the  First  F'our  General  Councils  of  Nicaea,  Con- 

stanttnopte,  Kphesus.  and  Chalcedon.  With  notes  by  W.  Briuiit.  Second 
edition.     Crown  Hvo.     7s.  6d. 

Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to  Burton's  text,  with 

introduction  by  W.  Bright.     Second  edition.    Crown  8vo.    Hs.  6d. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV, 

Revised  text  edited,  with  introduction,  notes.  English  trnnnlation.  and  indices. 
by  E.  H.  GiKt-onn.  +vola.  [Vol.s.  I,  II,  text,  with  critical  notes.  VoL  III, 
in  two  parts,  translation.  \  ol.  IV,  notes  and  indices.)  Hvo.  Xi  As.  net. 
(VoL  111,  divided  into  two  parts,  containing  the  translation,  £1  ^s.  net) 

The  Bodleian   Manuscript  of  Jerome's  ^^e^sion  of  the 

Chronicles  of  Eusebius,  reproduced  in  colbtype,  with  an  intr«>- 
duL'tion  by  J.  K.  FnTHCRryniiAM.     Ho,  buckram.     £3  l(»s.  net. 

John  of  Ephesus.      See  p.  86.     Translation,  by  R.  Patwr  SMrm.     8vo. 
Ids.  net. 

Philo  :   about  the  Contemplative  Life;  or,  the  Fourth  Booic  of 

ttic  Treatise  concerning  VirtueK.  Edited,  with  a  defence  of  its  genuineness, 
by  F.  C.  CouYBEAiiE.     With  a  facsimile.     8vo.     lis.  net. 

Socrates*  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to  Huwey'iText,  with 

introduction  by  W.  Brioht.     Second  edition.    Crown  Bvo.     Is,  6d, 

Tertulliani  ApologeUcus  adversus  Gentes   pro  ChrbUonis.      Edited  by 
T.  H.  BiKDi-EY.    Crown  8vo.     7s.  *>d.  net. 

Oe  Praescriptione  Hacreticorum :  ad  Martyraa :  ad  Scapulam. 
£dited  by  T,  H.  Bindlev.    Crown  Hvo.    55.  net 
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Works  of  the  English  Divines.     8vo 

Sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  early 

nineteenth  centuries 

Editions  of  Hooker  and  Butler 

Hooker's  \\'orks,  with  Walton's  Life,  arranged  by  JohkKeble.  Seventh 
edition,  revised  by  U.  W.  Curncii  and  K.  pAtsEr.  3  vols.  lis.  each.  [VoL  II 
t'ontains  tlic  l'*irth  liook.  j 

Introduction  to  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  V, 

Jiy  V,  Paukt.     Second  edition.     .>s.  net. 
The  Text,  as  arranged  by  J.  Kkbve.    2  vols.     1  Is. 

The  AVorks  of  Bishop  Butler.    By  w.  e.  Gladctoke.    9  voia. 

Hs.  each.     Crown  Svo,  Vol.  I.  Analogy,  .>s.  t>d. ;  Vol.  II,  Sermons,  5s. 

Studies   subsidiary   to  the    \\'^orks   of  Bishop    Butler. 

Uniform  witli  the  above.     ](>s.  tid.     Crown  H\o^  4a.  tid. 


pEAftsoN'sExiHisiTinNnKTHcCBEeit.   Revised  bvE- Burtoii.  Sixth  edition. 
MiNOH  TirEoLoouAL  WoBii!!.     Edited  by  E.  Churton.    2  vols.     10s. 
ExtiiiainioN  TnKoLncictr.^i  Akti-Homami  m. 


Os.6d. 


4(>s. 


3  vols. 


I.  JcREMv  Tavu>ii'i*  DLssuosive  from  Popery,  and  Real  Presence,     Ss. 
n.   Barrow':)  Suprema<-y  of  Uie  Pope,  luid  Lnitv'  of  the  Church.     78.  6d. 
III.  Tra4*ts  by  Wake.  Pai-uicic.  STiu.i>iGKtECT,  CLAon-r,  and  others.     lla» 
Addisok's  EvinEMCfi.     ^.  6d.  net. 

Aujx's  Works,     i  vols.     'is.  each,  Bentle^'s  Sermons.     *«. 

Biscoe's  Hi»'n)HV  ok  the  Arrs.     Us.  6d. 
Braoue'k  WoRKtt.     .">  vols.     XI  lis.  6d.  net. 

Bull's  Works,  with  Nei*in's  Life.     Ed.  by  K.  Burton,     rt  vols.     £2 9a. 
Bctler's  WoB)(s.  184t».     S  vols.     Sermons.    3s.  6d.     Analogy.     .35.  6d. 
CuuioYMAjf*s  iNtrntrL-rnR.     Sixth  edition.     6s.  (id. 
Combek's  Works.     7  vols.     £1  lis.  6d. 
Ket-l's  Paraphrase  on  St.  Paul's  ErisTLSs.     7s. 
FLEErwoon's  Works.     3  vols.     £1  Is.  Gd.  net. 
Hall'h  Works.     Edited  by  P.  Wvnter.     10  vols. 

HaU»ONO*S  pAHAI'HRA.te  OK  THK  JQew  TESTAMENT. 
PARArnRA5K  f>N'  THE  pAALMS.       4-  VoIs. 

Horherys  WoRKd.     S  vols.     lOs.  6d.  net 

Jackson'h  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.     M  vols. 

Jewel's  Wokkm.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Jelf. 

Leslie*!)  Work:*.     7  vols.     A2s.  net. 

Lewli*  iJoHs)  Like  ok  Wicmk.     5s.  lid 

Lewis*  (Thomas)  Origixes  Hemraicj^e. 

Nehcombe's  Obseiivatiovs.     (js,  net. 

Patrick's  Theological  Works.     9  vols.     £1  Is. 

Sandersov's  Works.     Edited  by  W.  Jacobson.     6  vols.     £1  10s. 

Scott's  Works,     tj  vols.     :Ws.  net.  S-malbiuge's  Sermons.     2  vols*     8a> 

Sheri-ock's  Discourses.     4-  vols.     Wi,  net. 

STUXivonx^ti  Orioin-1!»  Sacrae.     3  vols.     !>s. 

GbOVKHS  OJ-  pROTE>'rANT  ReLIGION.       :?  VOlS.       li>S, 

Stakhofb's  pARArHRA.<;E.     ^  vols.     10s.  Ta\-ebxeb's  PosTiLs.     6s.  net. 

Wall's  Hisi-orv  ok  Inkant  BAimsM.     By  H.  Cotton.     2  vols.     £1  Is. 
Waterlamu's  Works,  with  Life  by  Van  MiSdert     6  vols.     £i  lis, 

DocnuNS  OF  THE  EUCHARIST.     3rd  ed.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  tid. 
WiiEATLEy'a  Illustration  ok  the  Boor  ok  Common  Pbaver.     58, 
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£:j  ;i8. 

i  vols. 

90s. 

Hooi>eh's  Works. 
£3  tis.  net 
H  vols.     £1  I'is. 


Like  ok  Pec<x:k, 
»vols.     lUs,  tid. 


3s.  6d. 


^ 


Early  Ecclesiastical  History 

Tlje  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers.    By  a  Com- 

mitlec  of  tlie  Oxford  Sot-icty  of  Historirnl  Theology.     8vo.     Hs.  net. 

The  Origins  of  Clmstianity.   By  c  Bioo.  Edited  byT.  b.  Stuoxo. 

8vo.     1:3s.  Gd.  net. 

The  Church's  Task  under  the  Empire,    wth  preface,  notes, 

and  excursus,  by  C.  Bict;.     Svo.     5s.  net. 
Bingham's    Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  other  Works. 
10  vols.     Avo,     £3  3s. 

The  CImrch  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  w.  w.  Suikley.  Second 

edition.     Feap  Hvo.     3ii.  fid. 
Harmonia    Symbolica :     Creeds    of  the   Western   Church.       By  C 
Heuiitlev.     Hvo.     6s.  *jd. 

A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Athanasian  Creed.     By 

G.  D.  W.  Omsianney.    8vo.     I(Js. 

Ecclesiae  Occidentalis  Monumcnta  luris  Antiquissima: 

Canonuni  et  Concilioruni  Gniecorum  Interpretationes  Latinae.  Edidit 
C.  H.  TiRKCR.  ito.  stifT covers.  Tom.  1,  Fase.  I.  pars  1,  10s. 6d.  net;  pars 
II,  ^Is.  net.     Tom.  II,  pars  I,  18s.  net. 

The  Key  of  Trutll  :  being  a  Manual  of  the  Paulician  Church  of 
Armenia.     By  1*'.  C.  Conybeahe.     Hvo.      lis.  net. 

Baptism  and  Christian  Archaeology.  ByC.F.  Rogers,  svo.  fis.nct 
Monasticism  on  Mount  Athos.    By  k.  Lak£.    8vo.   ss.  ed.  net 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Britain,  etc 

Sources 
Adamnani  Vita  S,  Columbae.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Fowle«.  Crown  svo. 

Hs,  t>d.  net.     Willi  trariblaLiuii.  l>s.  (>d.  net. 
Baedae    Opera   Historica.      Edited  by  CPiummer.      Two  volumes. 
Crown  Hvo.     31s.  init. 

Councils  and   Ecclesiastical    Documents  reUiting  to  Great 

Brit/lin  and  Ireland,  Edited  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  HAnoAi^ 
and  W.  STtTBns.  Medium  Hvo.  Vols.  l-HI,i;313s.  (Jd.  net  Also  Vol.  U  (Parts 
I  and  II)  and  Vol.  Ill,  separately,  I4s.  net  per  volume. 

Nova  Legenda  Angliae,  as  collected  by  John  of  Tynemouth  and 
others,  and  first  printed  1516.  Re-edited  190-2  by  C,  Hoistman.  •£  vols. 
8vo,     £1  \*)8.  net 

\^it;ie   Sanctorum   Hibeniiae.       Recognovlt  prolegomenis  notls  ia- 

dieibus  instruxit  C.  Pllmsieb.     Hvo.     3  vols.     (In  the  press.) 
Wyclif.     A  Catalogue  of  the  Works.     By  W.  W.  Shihi.i:y.     Svo.     Ss.  6d. 

Select  English  Works.     By  T.  AaMoui.     3  vols.  Svo.   X'l  Is.  net. 

Trialugus.     First  edited  by  G.  Lechlcb.     Hvo,     Ts. 

Cranmer  S  A\^Orks.     CoUected  by  H.  jKXJtryi,    4  vols.    Svo.    £1  lOl. 
*  Cranmer  S '    Catechism    with    the    Latin    Original.        Edited    by 
EntvAHo  Bt  KTo\  (18:?9).     fcivo»  with  woodcuts.     Ts.  (id.  net. 

Jl 


"Records  of  the  Reformation.     The  Divorce,  istr-isss.     McMtir 

now  for  the  first  time  printed,    CoIIet-ted  and  arranged  by  N,  Pococis.     i  vols. 
£1  16s. 

Primers  put  forth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VITI.    sro.    s». 
The  Reformation  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  as  attempted  lo  the 

reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  and  Elizabeth.     Edited  by  E.  Cakdwkix. 
Hvo.     6s.  6d. 

Conferences  on  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  issi  to 

I'iOO.     Edited  by  E.  CAanwxti,     Third  edition.     Hvo.     7s.  «d.  net. 

Documentary    Annals    of   the    Reformed    Church    of 

England:  Iryunctions.  Declarations,  Orders,  Articles  of  Inquiry,  etc,  from 
lAWtoHlO.     Collected  by  E.  CARiiwtLU     i?  vols.     Hvo.     ^^s,  net. 

Formularies    of    Faith   set   forth   by  the    Kiog*s   authority  daring 
Henry  VIITs  reign.     8vo.     7s. 

Honulies  appointed  to  t>c  read  in  Churches.     By  J.  GumrHi.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Hamilton's     Catechism,     1552.         Edited,   with  introducUon  and 
glossary,  byT.  G.  Law,    With  a  Preface  by  W.  E.  Glaiwtyixe.    8vo,     Hs.  iid. 

Noelli  Catechismus  Bive  prima  InstitutiodiBciplinaquePietatisChrifitiaiiae 
Latine  cxpllcato.    Editio  nova  cura  G.  Jacobsok,    Bva    As.  6d. 

Sylloge  Confessionum  sub  tempus  Reformandae  Ecclesiae  edit.  Subjio. 

Catechismus  HeidetbergcnsisetCanoncs  Synod!  Dordrecht,  8vo.    Hs,  (Jd.  neL 
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Histories  written  in  the  seventeenth  (or  early 

eighteenth)  and  edited  in  the  nineteenth  century 

Stillingfleet  s   Origines   Britannicae,  with  Llotd's   Historical 

Account  of  Church  Government,    Edited  byT.  P.  Paktin.   9  vols.   Sro.    lOs, 

Inett^S  Origines  Anglicanae  (in  continuation  of  StilUngfleetX    Edited 
by  J.  GHirnxiis.     IHoj.     3  vols.     8vo.     I5s.  , 

Fullers  Church  History  of  Britain.     Edited  by  J.  s.  Bacwn.  fl 

IdU.    G  vols.     Kvo.     £2  Ws.  6d.  net  ^ 

Le  Neve's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.     Corrected  and  con- 
tinued from  171  j  to  lSi3  by  T.  D.  Hasdv.    3  vols.    Hvo.    £\  10s.  net 

Strype's  Memorials  of  Cranmer.   «vois.   8vo.  U8.net    Life  of 

Aylmer,    't<vo.    .^s,  «d-  net.        Life  of  Whitgift     3  vols,    8vo.    16s.  6d.  net 
General  Index.     ^  vols.    Hvo.   I  Is.  net. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation.   Revised  by  n.Pocooc. 

1  vols.     Hvo.     ill  10s. 

Prideauxs  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,    i  vols, 
lOs.     Shuckford's  Continuation,  l»>s. 

Gibson  s  Synodus  ^Vnghcana.     Edited  by  E.  CAaowELu 


n 


8vo,     (is. 
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Recent  Works  in  English  Ecclesiastical  History 

History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  abolition  of  the 

Roman  Jurisdiction.   By  W.  ft.  Dixun.    3r(J  edition.   (>vob.   8vo.    IHs.  pervol. 

Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History.    By  w,  Bwoht. 

Third  edition.     With  a  mnp.     8vo.     12s. 

Registram  Sacrum  AngUcanura :  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  course 

of  Episi-opal  Succession  in  England.     By  W.  Stlbus.    ind  cd.     Ito.     los.  6d. 

The  Elizabethan  Clergy  and  the  SctUcment  of  ReUgfon,  iws-ue*. 
By  Henry  Gee.     With  illustrative  documents  and  lists.     8vo.     lOs.  6d.  net 


Litiirgiology 


Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western.     Voi.  i.   Eastern  Liturgies. 

Edited,  with  introdui'tions  and  appeudires,  by  K.  E.  Bnirtii'niAN,  on  the  basis 
of  a  work  by  C.  E.  Hammond.     Svo.     i'l  Is.  net. 

Rituale  Amienorum  :  the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  the 
Brexnarv  Kites  of  the  Annenian  Church,  with  thr  Greek  Rites  of  Baptism 
and  Epiphany.  Edited  byF,  C.Conyheare:  with  the  East  Syrian  Epiphany 
Rites,  translated  by  A.  J.  Maclean.     Kvo.    -its.  net. 

Card  well  s  Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer.  Ed.  3.  svo.  7s.  net 

Gelasian    Sacrainentary,    Uber  Sacramentomm  Romanac  Eodesiae. 

Edited  by  H.  A.  Wilson.     Medium  Hvo.     18s.  net. 

I^eofric  Missal,  with  some  account  of  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  the  Missal 
of  Kol>crt  of  Jumitgcs,  etc.     Edited  hy  V.  R.  WAHnrN.     -Ho.    i'l  lOs.  net. 

Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the 

Uses  of  Sarum.  \ork,  Hereford,  and  Bangor,  and  the  Roman  Liturgy 
arranged  in  imrallei  columns.     13y  W.  Maskkll.     Svo.     1.5s,  net 

Monumenta  RituaUa  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae:   the  occasional 

Offu  es  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  old  Use  of  Salisbury,  tiie 
Prynier  in  English,  and  other  j)rnyers  and  forms,  with  dissertations  and 
notes.     IJy  the  same.     Second  editioiL     Three  volumes.    Hvo.    i,"^  l(>s.  net. 

The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church,     By  F.  E. 

Warrc«.     Hvo,     16s.  net 

Sharp  on  the  Rubric,    svo.    6s.  net 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer.   By 

W.  R.  W.  SrKraKNH.  Crown  Hvo.  Cloth,  ^s.  6d.  net ;  also  in  leather  bindings. 
Printed  on  Oxford  India  paper  and  twund  with  the  Prayer  Book,  from  lis.  6d. 


The  Oxford  Hymn  Book 

Music  Edition.  Crown  Sro.  3s.  6d.  net  ;  gilt  edges,  4«.  net  ;  India 
paper.  5s.  net  Woixls  Only,  Crown  Svo,  Is.  Cd.  net ;  gilt  edges. 
Vis.  net:  1  ndia paper, 3s. tid.  net.  :J?rao. cut  Hush, 6d.  net;  cloth  boards. 9d.  net; 
India  paper^  vi.  net. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Ancient  Philosophy 

editions,  translations.  4c..  sec  pages  W-iT, 

Greek  Theories  ot  Elementary  Cognition  from  AJcmaeon  to 

Aristotle.     By  J.  I.  Bearf^     Hvo.     I5s,  6<L  net. 

Plato's  Doctrine  of  Ideas.     By  J.  A.  Stewa«t.   sro.    as.  net 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  Philosophy 
Opera  hactcnus  iiiedita  Rogeri  Baconi.     Edited  by  Rosai 

Stklle.     8vo.     I'osv.  1,  De  Vic  lis  Contrnctis  in  Studio  Theologie.     5s, 
Fasc.  11,  Comniiiniiiin  Naturaliuin  Lib.  I.     lOs.  6d.  net 

loannis  Saresberiensis  Policratici  Libri  vni  rccogiiorit 

mentario  etr  instruxit  C.  C.  J.  Wc«8.     Two  volumes.     8vo.     36s.  net. 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  edited  by  T.  Fowixh.     Ed.  i.     Sra.      15& 
Novum  Organum,  edited  by  G.  W.  Kmaav.    8vo.    9s.  6d. 
Hobbes's     Leviathan  ;     with    an    essay    by    W.    G.    Poosoir    Sm 

Crown  8vo.     ?s.  6d.  net. 

Bentham's  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  IM  orals  an^ 

Legislation.      Crown  Bvo.     6s.  6d. 

The  \\  Orks  of  Berkeley.    Edited  with  an  account  of  his  Life  and  Fhlb- 

sophy  by  A.  C.  Frascr.    New  edition  (IIK)1).   Crown  8 vo.    Four  vols.    XI 

Some  copies  of  the  Svo  edition  of  the  Li/*  arc  still  on  sale,  price  I6g. 

Selections  from  Berkeley,  with  introduction  and  notes,  for  the  use 

Students.     13y  the  same  Editor.     Fifth  edition.     Crown  Svo.     7s.  Od. 
The   Cambridge    PlatonistS  :   being  selections  from  their  Writings, 

with  introduction  by  £.  T.  CAiiiPAti.vAc.     Crown  Bvo.     6s.  6d.  net. 
Leibniz  S    Monadology  and  other  Philosophical  Writings.  transUted, 

with  introduction  and  notes,  by  R.  Laita.     Crown  dvo.     8s.  Gd. 
Locke's  Essay.     Collated  and  annotated  with  prolegomena,  biograpliScal» 

critical,  and  historical,  by  A.  C,  Fraskh.     Two  volumes.     Hvo.     £1  i?s. 

Locke  s  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.    Edited  byx.  Fowlu. 

Extra  fcap  Hvo.     is.  tid, 

A  Study  in  the  Ethics  of  Spuioza,    By  H.  H.  Joachtm.    bwo. 

lOs.  6d.  net. 

Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.    Edited  by  l.  a.  Sklbt. 

Bir.GK.     Second  edition.     Crown  8vo.     (Js.  net. 
Hume's  Enquiries.    Edited  by  L.  A.  S¥i.«t-Bio«»:.    Crown  8to.  Second 

edition,    (is.  net. 
British     Moralists,    being   Selections   from    writers    principally  of  the 

eighteenth  century.     Edited  by  L.  A.  Slijiv-Biuue.    Two  voiiuues.     Crown 

Hvo.     12s.  net     Uniform  with  Hume's  and  Berkeley's  Works. 

Butler  S  N^'orks,  edited  by  W.  E.  GvAxmoHT.     Two  volumea.     Medium 
Svo  or  Crown  8vo  Vol.  1(  Analogy)  lis.  or  As.  Gd.,  Vol.  II  (Sermons)  lis,  or  64. 

The   Optimism  of   Butlers  Analogy.      The  Romanes  Lecture, 
1908.     By  Heitky  Scorr-HoLLAKn.     9s.  net. 
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Recent  Philosophy 

Kaiit  s  Theory  of  Knowledge.  Uy  h.  a.  Prichard.  Svo.  Qs,6d.  net. 

The  Logic  of  Heffel,  translAted  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  PhUo- 
sophioa]  Sciences,  with  Prolegomena,  by  W.  WAti^cE,  Second  edition. 
Two  volumes.  I  Prolegomena,  11  Translation.    Crown  Svo.    U>5.  6d.  net  each. 

Hegel's  Philosophyof  ]VIind,transUted,  with  five  introductory  essays, 

by  W.  Watj^ce.    Crown  Hvo.     lOs.  6d.  net. 
Lotze's   Logic,  in  Three  Books— of  Thought,  of  iDvestigation,  and  of 

Knowledge.  Translated  by  B.  BosAVttiiTT.  Ed.^.  2  vols.  Cr. Hvo.  10s. (id.  net. 
Lotze's    Metaphysic,    in    Three    Books— Ontology,   Cosmology,  and 

Psychology.  Translated  by  B.  BosANvtrfrr.  Ed.  S.  ?  vols.  Cr.  Hvo.  lOs.'id.  net, 

Bluntschli  S  Theory  of  the  State.  TransUted  trom  the  sbtth 
German  edition!.     Third  edition,  1901.     Crown  Hvo.     Ss.  (id.  net. 

Greens  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.    EditedbyA. c. Biujilbt.  Fifih 

edition,  I9()(f.     With  a  Preface  by  E.  Caird.     Crown  Hvo.     6s.  net. 
Types   of  Ethical  Theory,  by  J.  Mahtixkau.     Third  editk>n.     Two 

volumes.     Crown  Hvo.     Us.  net. 
A    Study    of    Religion  :     tta  Sources  and  Contents.      By  the  same 

author.     Second  edition.     Two  volumes.     Crown  Hvo,     lis.net. 

The  Principles  of  Morals.    By  t.  Fowle*  and  j.  m.  Wiuwk.    8vo. 

14a.     Also,  separately— Part  1.  3s.  6d.     Part  U,  10s.  6d. 

Logic  ;  or.  The  Morphologj*^  of  Knowledge.    ByB.  BotAKfturr. 

Two  volumes.     8vo.     £1  Is.  net. 

Lectures  and  Essays  on  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics. 

By  W.  Waixace.     Edited  by  E.  Cairo,     With  portrait     Hvo.     12s,  6d. 

Studies  in  History  and  .Jurisprudence.    By  Rt  Hon.  J.  Bavct. 

1901.     2  vols.     Svo.     XlAs.net, 

The  Theory  of  Good  and  Ev41.    By  H.  Ramtoau.   svo.   «toU, 

1 4s.  net. 

The  Herbert  Spencer  Lectures,  svo.  i905,byFBi:DK«icHAMRi8o.v. 

8s.net.  IJKifi.  ThcVoluntamst  Creed.  Bv  ArnEitox  Herhkkt.  is.  net  I90H. 
Individualism  and  After.  By  Benjamin  Kinn.  Is.  net  IfH>!t,  Sfiencer  and 
Animal  Evolution,     By  G.  C  li<^)UHNK,     Is.  tid.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  Logic.   By  H.w.  b.  Jotcm.   Svo.   98.  »d,  net 

Essay  on  Truth.    By  h.  h.  Joaohm.   svo.   gs.  net 

The  Ethical  Aspects  of  Evolution.    By  w.  Bemiht.   es.  net. 


Elementary  Logic 
The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic.     By  t.  Fowleh.  Tenth 

edition,  with  a  collection  of  examples.     Extra  fcap  Hvo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic.    By  the  same,  sutb  edition. 

Extra  fcap  Hvo.     tfs.     In  one  volume  vrith  Deductive  Logic.  7s.  6d. 
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ORIENTAL    LANGUAGES 

See  alsu  AuccduU  Oxoniensia,  pp.  OS,  99. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East 

Translated  by  various  Scholars,  and  edited  by  tlie  late 
Right  Hon.  F.  Max  MtriXEH.   Fifly  volumes 

Tlic  forty-seven  volmnes  now  in  print."  £!?M  lbs,  net. 

Sacred  Books  of  India.     Brahmanism 
Twenty-one  volumes 

Vedic  Hymns,  Part  I,  translated  by  F.  Max  Muij^h,    Part  H,  trajulated 
by  H.  Oldgnrejiu.    Two  volumes  (XXXIl,  XLVI).    IHs.  6d.  net  and  t«a.  net. 
Hymns  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  translated  by  M.  Bloomfieid, 

One  volume  (XLII).     21s.  net. 

The  *Vatapatha-Bralima/?a,  translated  by  JuuuBEoQEUMa. 

r'ive  volumes  (XII,  XXVI.  XLI,  XLIII),  13s.  6d.  net  each  t 
(XLIV),  18s.  tid.  net. 

The  Gnliya-Sutras,  translated  by  H.  Gluembeko. 

Two  volumes  (XXIX,  XXX).  each  12s.  6d.  net 
The  Upanishads,  translated  by  F.  Max  MirixEa. 

Two  volumes  (I,  XV  Set'ond  edition),  each  ]0s.  6d.  net. 
The  Bhagavad^ita,  translated  by  Kashinatii  Trimias  Tclaxo. 

One  volume  i,Vin),  with  the  Sjinatsu^atiya  and  Anuglta.     10s,  (id,  net. 

'I'he  A'^edanta-SutraS,  with  .Sahkara's  Commentary,  by  G.  Thibaut. 
Two  volumes  (XXXIV.  XXXVIII),  each  1  >s.  6d.  net. 
The  third  volume  (XLVI  II)  with  RAmfinuj/a's  SVibhrwhya.     aSs.  net 
Vol.  XXXIV  — Part  I  of  the  VedAnla-vSiJtras— is  temporarily  out  of  print 

The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  translated  by  G.  Bi)HLciu 

Two  volumes  (II  (Set'ond  edition)  and  XIV),  each  10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Institutes  of  \lsh;m,  translated  by  Juuus  Jolly. 

One  volume  (VII).     I(ts.  6d.  net 
Alanu,  translated  by  Georo  Bl-hler.     One  volume  (XXV).     21a.  net 

The  Minor  I^aw-books,  transUtedbyJuuusJoLLY. 

One  volume  (XXXIIl.  Narada,  Bnhas;>ati).     10s.  6d.  net 

Jainism  and  Buddhism.     Twelve  volumes 

The  Gaina-SlltntS,  translated  fimm  PrAknl  by  H.  Jacow. 

Two  volumes  (XXII,  XLV),     lOs.  tid.  net  and  lis.  6d.  net 
The  Saddhanna-pu;/l/anka,  translated  from  Sanskrit  by  H.  KxMM 

One  volume  (XXI).     Ws.  t>d.  net, 
MahSyUIUl  Texts,  by  E.  B.  Cowell.  F.  Max  Mullee,  and  J.  Takawjwt, 
One  volume  (XLIX).     From  tlie  Sanskrit.     19s.  (kL  net 

The  Dhammapa(ia  and  Sutta-Nipata,  translated  by  F.  Max 

Mi  i.i.En  and  V.  KAi-Hikiii-    One  vol.  (X,  Ed.  2).    From  the  Pali.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Buddhist  Suttas,  transUted  from  the  PiU  by  T.  W,  Kui-s  Davum. 
One  volume  (XI).     lOs.  6d.  net 
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